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TO THOSE 

LARGE-HEARTED AND BROAD-MINDED 
EDUCATORS TO WHOSE ENCOURAGEMENT 
THIS SECOND EDITION IS DUE 



PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The Sargent Handbooks, as projected, are to be a series of volumes 
on Education, Travel, and subjects of general human interest, not at 
present adequately covered by single books. The purpose is to bring 
together in a convenient form trustworthy information that will give 
a general, all-round critical view of the subject, with no hesitancy in 
telling more than the conventional truths. The plan contemplates 
annual revisions, sparing no effort or expense in investigation and 
editing until a definitive form has been attained. 

There is need for such carefully prepared books. On many subjects 
there is lack of coordinated, easily accessible information that will 
meet modern demands. These books endeavor to give a complete 
orientation on each subject. Specialists would never write them. 
Publishers have not produced them. If prepared with sufficient care, 
they cannot pay in the first editions. 

This second edition of the Handbook of Private Schools is a complete 
reconstruction of the earlier one, approximating more nearly the 
definitive form. Much study has been given to technical features. A 
paper has been selected which has the advantages of compactness and 
opacity and that takes halftones well without reflecting the light. The 
new type chosen after much study with the best expert advice gives 
the maximum of legibility with the maximum number of words in a 
given space. Although claimed by its makers to be the best face cut, 
it has been little used because it does not run into pages fast enough 
to suit the usual book maker. 

A Handbook of American Colleges and Universities will be the second 
of the Series on Education. Material for this has been collecting dur- 
ing the past year. A Handbook on the Education of Young Children 
is planned to complete the trilogy on the years of adolescent education. 

Simultaneously with this edition appears the second of the series, 
A HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND, a volume of 840 pages, criti- 
cally descriptive of town and country in all phases of human interest. 
Other books are planned or projected which, if well received, may 
eventually cover the United States. Much material has already been 
brought together for a Handbook of the Middle States. 

The return of peace and normal interests may make possible the 
publication of the Handbooks originally planned on travel subjects 
for which material was accumulated in foreign fields during ten years. 
A Handbook of Rome, practically ready for the press for the past two 
years, is intended to he a sort of laboratory manual and source book, 
collated from the best that has been written on the subject during the 
last 2000 years. 
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IN PREPARATION 


For the Third Edition, 1917 

School Authorities are requested without further 
notice to send catalogs, announcements , and other 
printed literature. 

School Patrons are assured that definite facts and 
well validated opinions in regard to any school will be 
gratefully received in absolute confidence. 

College and University Officers and other Educa- 
tional Authorities are advised that their cooperation 
will be welcomed. 



INTRODUCTORY 



EDUCATION IN AMERICA 

Education, with all Americans, is a democratic 
ideal, — almost a national fetish. It is proclaimed the 
safeguard of popular government. We all believe in 
the inalienable right of every child to a free education. 

It is interesting to consider how far we have attained 
our ideal. According to the 1910 U. S. Census, 40.3% 
of the total population was between the ages of five 
and twenty-four, the age from the Elementary to the 
Professional Schools. The last report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education states that 20,7^9,876 students 
were enrolled in the educational institutions of the 
coimtry, or about 50% of those of school and college 
age. Of these 19,000,000 were in the Elenu^ntary 
Schools, 1,374,000 in the Secondary Schools, 21(),000 in 
the Colleges and Universities, and 07,000 in Profes- 
sional Schools, 

19.7% of the total population of the country is ap- 
proximately of Secondary School age, between the ages 
of ten and nineteen. But only about 1-6% of the 
population is receiving education above grammar 
school grade. Less than 10% of the boys and girls 
who are of Secondary School age enter a High School, 
public or private. 

For every 1000 children who enter the first gra<le of 
the Elementary Schools, 109 finish the eighth grade, 
6 enter the High School, and one gets to colh'ge. 

We spend money lavishly on education,— thre(‘ 
fourths of a billion dollars annually. This is about 
one third of the nation’s expenditure on al<‘oholic 
liquors, three fourths of what is spent by the F<Hl<ual 
Government, three times what it spends on the 
'‘movies.” It is somewhat more than the value of 
the cotton crop, somewhat less than the value of the 
wheat crop or half the value of the corn crop. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The new edition of the Handbook of the Best Private Schools 
appears under a new and more comprehensive title, as the scope 
of the work has outgrown its earlier name. It is the intent 
to make the Handbook not indiscriminately inclusive, but 
essentially complete for schools vitally existent. No attempt 
however is made to include schools that are as yet projects or 
of doubtful permanence, nor those schools that lack individual 
or distinctive features, nor the usual elementary schools. 

Among the Special Schools a large degree of selection has been 
necessary Of the 1300 Music Schools and of the 1276 Catholic 
secondary schools only the best and more distinctive have been 
included. In the next edition an effort will be made to make 
this list still more representatively complete. Suggestions in 
regard to this will be gratefully received. New Classifications, — 
Business, Secretarial, Technical, and Vocational Schools will 
probably be added. 

Those schools of which there was something distinctive to 
sa^r have been treated in the critical text. If any have been 
unjustly omitted therefrom, specific information and trust- 
worthy evidence that will permit of their being characteristically 
described will be welcomed. 

Schools which have responded with the necessary statistical 
information are presented in the Comparative Tables. Other 
schools supposedly of less importance or of which there is little 
distinctive to say are incluaed in the list of Supplementary 
Schools with such reliable information as could be ascertained. 

The difficulty of collecting specific and trustworthy particu- 
lars is still great, though most schools have responded more 
fully and cordially to our appeals than formerly. Some 10,000 
postage stamps have been expended in accumulating revision 
material for this second edition. The U.S. Commissioner of 
Kducation in his Reports has noted the same difficulty in ob- 
taining (iompiete information from the Private Schools. Home 
of them are still inclined to interpret the term ‘‘private” as 
implying a personal privacy. 

In revising the critical accounts of the schools details of equip- 
ment, courses, and such matters as the school could well state 
itself have been cut out, as have also statistical details given in 
the Comparative 'Tables. The revision has been based on a 
great accumulation of a<lditional testimony from all sources — 
parents, teachers, pupils, an<l collegti authorities — -in all parts 
of the country. In (‘stiiuating the schools of the Houth, espe- 
cially those for girls, we have relied mutih on the assistance of 
Mias Klizalx^th Colton, President of the wSouthern Association 
of College Women- likewise for the Pacific Coast Htates JE. C. 

(13) 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Boynton of the Boynton-Esterly Teachers’ Agency has rendered 
valuable advice. From every part of the country we have 
received assistance which in most cases must remain unacknowl- 
edged because confidentially given. , , . 

A considerable number of colleges have been included in this 
book, some because they have preparatory departments doing 
secondary work, others, because they are chiefly or wholly 
engaged in secondary work, having inherited the name ' college ’ 
from an earlier and less discriminating time. Of the 330,832 
students enrolled m 807 universities and colleges in 1912-13, 
nearly one half, 157,743, were doing work of high school grade. 
There are more than a hundred so-called 'colleges’ that are not 
even good high schools. 

The encouragement and cooperation of leading educators and 
increased knowledge has made possible in this edition a some- 
what more searching critique of the schools. 

If injustice has been done any school it has been due to the 
incompleteness of the evidence presented, for the editors can 
only undertake to weigh specific evidence before them. Too 
often school authorities or their partisans enter indignant protest 
or jockey for position, Tog-roll,’ or 'wire-puli’ instead of pre- 
senting clear-cut and definite testimony. Some large and 
influential schools have attempted through pressure and in- 
fluence and even offer of inoney to secure what they considered 
a more favorable presentation of their school 

The new features introduced it is hoped will be of value^ to 
the users of the book, both parents and educational authorities. 
The introductory chapters have been revised and rearranged, 
and the new ones added it is hoped will prove of immediate and 
vital interest. The Select Reading List of secondary education 
and the List of Private School Periodicals are as far as is known 
the first to be published. A review of educational progress and 
recent literature will hereafter be an annual feature. 

The plan of this book has from the first contemplated^ three 
successive editions and revisions before attaining a deflnitiv(‘ 
form. Numerous shortcomings are still apparent to the Editor. 
Many features have been held over for the third edition to he 
published early in 1917. The Comparative 'Tables will be 
wholly reconstructed and made more significant. NumerouH 
maps will be introduced, showing the location of each school 
of importance. 

Constructive criticism is invited from all educators. Hchool 
and College authorities are requested to send catalogs and otlun* 
printed matter as issued, and specific evidence on errors of 
fact or judgment that may be detected. From School Patrons 
definite facts or well validated opinions will be welcomed. 



WHAT THEY SAY 

The reception of the first edition of this Handbook was most 
encouraging. A sixty-four page report on the distribution and 
reception during its first six months w’^as issued to hearten its 
early supporters. Since that time enough more letters have been 
received to make another similar booklet, and a total of approxi- 
mately 8000 copies of the first edition of the Handbook have been 
distributed. 

The book reviewers have given it favorable notice in more than 
seventy periodicals, hailing it as almost unthinkable that any 
book can appear on any hitherto uncovered field. “A new 
variety of handbook, serving a useful purpose, has appeared,”® 
“an encyclopeedia of secondary schooling,”^ “ so practicable and 
serviceable,”'^ “an authoritative and unprejudiced brief ac- 
count of the best private schools with scrupulous nicety of 
differentiation.”® “A Baedeker to the educational seeker, to 
parents and all interested in secondary schools.”® 

“The most complete, authoritative and valuable presenta- 
tion, a kind of Who^s Who for the private schools, a judicial 
account of the subject without fear or prejudice”;’ “a reference 
book of unusual helpfulness to parents and educators alike, 
at times offering a frank statement of failings”;® “its mission is 
to tell people who want to know just what good points each 
private school has, and help them select the institution which 
will exactly fit the case of their boys and girls.”® 

“This monumental volume”^® “is a shii)shape piece of work 
which must have presented great difficulties,”^^ “an ambitious 
undertaking of his, this fearless but careful description.”^® 
“The desirability of such a book is evident. Experience, often 
unfortunate, has made the want of it felt.”^® “Careful investi- 
gation has gone to the reparation. “No school, however, 
has been allowed to dictate what the writer should think of 
it.”^® “Its descriptions of schools and camps are entirely free 
from bias and commercialism and are evidently the result of a 
great deal of careful work.”^® “The work will be more welcome 
to parents than to certain schools, but this makes the book all 
the more valuable to the public.”^’ 

“The value of such a book to parents is obvious.”^® “It 
is in<lispensable to parents,”^® “giving carefully weighed and 
candid criticisms.”®® “One feels that the writer is fair in his 
judgments, and that he is quite able to tell a good school from a 

^Federation of Womcjn’a Clubs Ma^^azine. “Boston Record. “School 
Review. *The Dial. “School Kducation. “Town and Country. ’Educa- 
tional Foundations. “New York Kvening Post. “Boston Transcript, lOThe 
CiJhild (London, PJng.). tiNcw York Sun. ’“Boston Glolr>e. ’“College Mercury. 
’^Independent. ’“Boston Transcript. ’“The School (Toronto). ’’Women's 
Clubs Magazine. ’“The Outlook. ’“Education. ““The Independent. 
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bad one — even if the latter is brought to his attention by a 
glowing prospectus/ ’21 ^^and recognizes the guiding personali- 
ties as the most important element in determining a schoo^ s 
character.”22 '‘What a splendid book this is! It is one that 
all school men who are progressive and inchned toward the 
administrative end of school matters should possess. ”23 ‘All 
the information is strictly accurate. - . . The book has the appear- 
ance of bemg authoritative/’24 ‘‘Provides good reading for the 
wide-awake and thoughtful. . - . The result is excellently worth 
while/ ’2® 

But the subject is one which intimately concerns the colleges, 
to whom one must look for the ultimate critical appi*aisal of the 
task. ''The book has been on my desk for several days where 
it has become a very convenient handbook of reference. ”2« “We 
believe it a useful book/’27 valuable volume for reference.’^ 
"It contains much valuable and interesting information,’’2!> 
"It is obvious that you have bestowed great care on the work.”*'^'^ 
"I recognize the service which such a book may give and the 
intention to be fair and just in the estimate of each school.”**^ 
"I am impressed by the immense amount of material you have 
had to bring into order and arrangement, and also with Hie 
value of such a statement for those of us w^ho want to look ovta- 
the field as a whole. ”^2 impressed with the discn-iniinat- 

ing character of your remarks/’®^ “Your handbook is c.vcel- 
lent and a distinct contribution to education in this (^ouiitry."”^ 

"What you have attempted, however, is an immensely diffi- 
cult task, and one which I fear can hardly avoid bringing you 
criticism from schools which are less prominently presented 
than they think they deserve. "The crucial feat for you 
will always be the inclusion or exclusion of the name of thc^ 
school. I think your first edition a praiseworthy "1 

am sure that your work has been very well <lone/’'*^ “I am 
greatly pleased with the effort you are making to giv(^ f>ubHcity 
to the truth about the various secondary schools of tlu^ (country 
and think you should be helped by those s<‘hools that hav(‘ 
educational ideals.”'"*® "It requires much har<l labor and 
much courage to bring out such a volume, and 1 believe^ you 
have rendered a great service to the cause of CfliKiation. You 
have certainly endeavored to be candid and impartial, and have 
given a mass of information which all of us in tlu‘ (‘diu^atitinal 
world can profit by.”®® 

21 The Nation. ^Educational PoundatioriH. 23Schf)ol Smnnct> und Mat.In*- 
matics. ^^gpringfield Republican. “Chicago Herald. “Hernion (MHuinimH, 
President of Tufts College. ^’’Le B. It. Briggs, Dean of Harvard UrnverMity. 
2sProfessor Henry W. Holmes, Dept, of Education, Harvard l!niv<‘rMtty. 
2®George C Chase, President of Bates CUdlogo, ““Arthur T. Hadley, 
President of Yale University. “lErnest F, Nichols, President of !)artni<>uth 
College. “^Alexander Meiklejohn, PresidiUit of Amherst (hdlege. ““PmfcHSor 
John Dewey, Dept, of Philosophy, Columbia University. “‘‘Pr<if<‘HM<}r Widter 
Ballou Jacobs, Dept, of Pedagogy, Brown University. ““lOtlmund C Hanforil, 
President of Clark College “H. N MaoCracken, Prt'mdent of Vassur <'f>Ilege. 
“7John Grier Hibben, President of Princeton University. •'’“lOnrle M. 'r«MUl, 
President of Christian University. »*W". H. C. Fauiiee, Pn*Mitietit of Bniwn 
University. 



WHAT THEY SAY 
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“It is the book, or rather one of the books of its kind, which 
we have aU been wanting for years, and which you alone have 
,had the courage to bring out. I like the comprehensiveness 
of the work; its arrangement; its excellent tables, directories, 
and indexes; its readability; and above all its real serviceable- 
ness to everyone who wants information about private schools. 
It ought to be in the hands of every parent who has a child to 
send to such schools.”^® “The book seems to have a merit and 
reliability peculiarly its own.^’^^ “It is a beautiful piece of 
work.”^ “A most valuable compilation ”4* “of handsome 
appearance. “The introductory articles are very well written 
indeed.' 

“You have rendered a great and good service to all friends of 
private schools. The work you have accomplished is stu- 
pendous."^® “It is certainly useful to have iiiformation con- 
cerning the schools brought together. “Such a book will be 
most useful to parents seeking accurate information regarding 
secondary schools."^® “In every case it has seemed to me that 
you have given in a short description a very good idea of what the 
school is like. You have got out not only an interesting book 
but a book that ought to be of use to a great many people."^® 

It was a dehcate task to characterize the schools truthfully 
and one may well wonder how the Head Masters have taken it. 
“I am thoroughly in sympathy with the idea of your"^® 
“splendid book,"®^ “the editorial part seems well done."®^ 
“It is far better than your claims for it."®^ “I like your book 
very much indeed."®'^ “I recognize a genuine public service 
in your effort,"®® “It's a good job, first attempt or not — it 
reads trustworthy,"®® “interesting in its idea and should prove 
serviceable."®^ 

“I have received the impression that you honestly desire to 

g erform a public service, and to be just to the schools."®® “You 
ave accomplished a difficult task well,"®® “a formidable task 
accomplished with remarkable success."®® “You have_ suc- 
ceeded in securing information not usually in the possession of 
men who pose as authorities on the schools.”®^ “Accurate and 
serviceable information for those interested in facts concerning 
schools or those desiring to consider them for their sons or 
daughters."®^ “I feel that you have touched the distinctive 
features of the schools, as I know them."®® “I see in your 

*oprofo8aor Arthur O. Norton, Dept, of Education, Wellesley College. «James 
W. Cain, President of Washington College. ^Samuel T. Wilson, President of 
Maryville CoUt^o. ^Murray P. Brush, Dean of Johns Hopkins University, 
*<Thomas Fell, President of Bt, John’s College. «I»rofosaor Clayton C. Kohl, 
I><ipt. of Education of New York University. I^ueoko, President of Con- 

oor<lia Collogo. A. Garfield, President of Williams College. ^^Ftichard C. 

MaolauHn, President of Mass, Inst, of Tech. ^*I5ertha M. Boody, Doan of Rad- 
cliff© College. fiOFrank W. Pino, Gilman Country vSchool. ^a. H, Onderdonk, 
Bt. James School. MRichanl M. Jonos, William Penn Charter School. MVVill- 
iam Kershaw, Germantown Academy. Lewis Perry, Phillips Exeter. 
MFrank B. Hatskott, Riverdale Country Bchool. “George H. Browne, Browne 
& Nichols School. fi^'B^-avor B. Buck, Berkshire School. esRev. H. G. Buehler, 
Hotchkiss School. s^GtJorge C. Bt. John, Choate Hchool. «®R. A. Gibbs, 
Pago Military Academy. siHebastian C. Jones, N(sw York Military Academy, 
♦•Arthur P. Butler, Vice President, Morristown School. «»Miss Mary Law 
MoClintock, Miss MoCIintock's School. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


estimates an emphasis on the really best things.”®^ ''The wonder 
to me is that you have not fallen into the danger of accidental 
misstatement and inaccuracy which is not at all impossible;* 
in even such a carefully prepared work as yours seems to be* I 
do not see how you can get so much definite information from 
unbiased and at the same time authentic sources/'®® 

"It is the best thing published,”®® "impartial and authorita- 
tive/'®’^ "very attractive/'®® "remarkably weU made.”®® "The 
very appearance wiU give interested people confidence in the 
contents.”^® 

"It is a magnum opus/'^^ "the most remarkable publication 
that has yet appeared. It is dignified, authoritative, reliable. 
It is quite free from the commercial air which surrounds all 
others I know — and carries on its honest face the evidence of 
emancipation from personal bias or personal infiuence.”’^ "You 
have started a piece of work that is as independent in its spirit 
as Karl Baedeker's editing of his handbooks.”^® "I believe it 
will be found as necessary to educators as the almanac.” 
"Your book, as it grows from time to time, is destined to be 
the most useful book of its kind issued in this country.”’’® 

The opinion of disinterested teachers and educators is of 
import, "Certainly the book meets a real demand"^® "work of 
this kind very much needs doing.” "The book aoes not hesi- 
tate to tell the truth.”^® "The book admirably supplies a real 
need.”’’® "It is bound to do much in giving a clear idea of the 
various units that make up our elaborate private school in- 
dustry.”®® 

"I am tremendously impressed by your courage in daring to 
attempt such a monstrous and at the same time so delicate a 
task. You have succeeded admirably with the schools that I 
know about personally.”®^ "I'm quite astonished at the dis- 
crimination for the most part in what you say of tho difieront 
schools with which I am more or lesS familiar.”®^ "It seems 
truthful, most fair, and to convey the correct impression of the 
schools.”®® 


«Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall. Avory Barras, Head of 

English Dept., The Peddie Institute. «Harry D. Al^lls, Prin., Morgan 
Park Prep. Schools. S. Fitzgerald, Fitzgerald <fc Clark Bchool. 

C. Sharpe, Blair Academy, ca James R. Campbell, Kingsley School. W. 

Fowler, Kentucky Militaryjnstitute. ^iDwig^ht Holbrook, Holbrook School, 
J^Fredenok S. Curtis, Curtis School. ’*Dr. Edward A. Humoly, Interlaken 
School 7^D. p. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin School, ^^James O. Mackenzie, 
Mackenzie School. «Allen R. Benner, Phillips Aoa<lemy. ’^David Hnedden, 
M^. Board of Education. ^sClaude M. Fuesa, PhiUipa Academy, Amiovcr. 
^sCharlea Henry Raymond, Lawrenceville School, «0Fred D. Aldrich, Worces- 
ter Acaderny. ^Herbert French Preston, St. George's School. «tj. G. Eatiil, 
Hotchkiss School. “George O. Sheppard, Hill School. 



EDITOR’S FOREWORD 

This Handbook aims to be a guide book for parents and a 
compendium for educators. It has been undertaken with the 
parent especially in mind, but it is hoped that it may be of value 
to school and college authorities and all others interested in the 
subject. It is the first attempt at a critical and discriminating 
estimate of the private schools of the country, an endeavor to 
classify the schools on their merits. 

That some such step is desirable, many educators have long 
urged. For some time there has been a demand among public- 
spirited school men calling for public inspection of private 
secondary schools. William Holmes Davis of the Danville 
School, who has taken a foremost part in this, maintains: “The 
private boarding school is doing an inter-state business. For 
this reason Federal inspection is desirable. There will be no 
necessity for compulsory insiiection. No school can afford to 
fail cordially to invite inspection. To fail to do so would hope- 
lessly handicap it in its effort to interest patrons. The penalty 
for the failure to measure up to reasonable standards, such as 
may be determined by the Federal Bureau of Kducation, will 
be the inability of the school to enroll students.” The day of 
such public inspection is, however, still distant. 

In the introductory chapters, it is believed, characteristic 
and important features of the private schools are brought out 
which have not been heretofore accentuated. The chapters on 
the History of the Private School, on the Girls^ Schools, and 
on the Summer Camp, cohtain matter not known to have been 
brought together elsewhere, involving a considerable amount 
of research and, in the latter case, collection of material by cor- 
rei^ondence from many scattered sources. 

In the Comparative Tables, schools of each classification ar- 
ranged in geographical groups are compared on the same basis 
and in the same space. Much of the statistical matter there 
brought out is believed to be of significance, tending to show the 
stability of a schools patronage and its success in preparing not 
only for college examinations but for college life. 

These tables will gain greatly in significance in future editions. 
It is hoped that it may be possible to show the average salary 
paid to instructors in each school and the percentage of income 
expended by each school on advertising. In the boarding schools 
it would be most interesting to be able to compare the per diem 
per ca^iita expenditure for such items as foodT, instruction, etc. 

For whatever of value this book may contain in its critical 
review of schools the editor and publisher must ascribe credit 
whoUy to those schools and educators who, with true public 
spirit, have volunteered their assistance. 

(ig) 



HOW THIS BOOK WAS WRITTEN 


The great need of an honest, well-proportioned account of the 
private schools of the country has been impressed upon the 
editor by contact with some hundreds of parents. Particularly 
during the past decade it has been his part to assist many 
fathers and mothers in solving the problem of just what should 
be done with their boy. The immediate problem facing most 
of these parents was how, without adequate means of guidance, 
to make choice of an appropriate school. 

It seemed entirely possible to write a book without fear or 
favor which would give a general view of the private school 
situation, such as wotdd be of assistance to parents interested 
in comparing the relative merits of schools. The determination 
was formed to attempt the task as soon as leisure from other 
duties permitted. The European War, in giving pause to the 
Travel School, has afforded the opportunity. 

No one man could know personally and intimately the thou- 
sand^ or more schools critically presented in this book, to say 
nothing of the perhaps equal number that have been considered 
and omitted. It would naturally occur to one that the way 
to know a schpol is to visit it, and scores of cordial invitations 
have been received to “come and see us and remain long enough 
to get in full touch with our spirit and ideals.’^ But to have 
visited sonae schools a;nd not others would have been mani- 
festly unfair. In declining, it has been explained that it was 
not so much the beauty of situation or excellence of material 
equipment, but rather the history, traditions, and tone of the 
school that seemed of vital import. This spirit and atmosphere, 
which is the creation of the schooFs personnel, would penetrate 
even to a distance. 

While it would, perhaps, have been desirable for the editor 
to have seen each school in action, it was impracticable. Yet 
there have been compensations. No cordial and enthusiastic 
reception has prejudiced him, nor has he been influenced by 
memories of some delightful June day with happy, youthful 
figures filling an idyllic landscape. On the other hand, there 
has been freedom from unfavorable impressions which inacces- 
sibility, d iffi cult train connections, or the whimsicalities of the 
weather might have created. Just such trivialities do frequently 
warp human judgment. 

How, then, has a discriminating knowledge of the schools 
been acquireci? The editor does not care to emphasize the 
fact that twenty years of his life have been devoted to second- 
ary education, or that during the last ton years he has lived 
intimately and traveled extensively with more than a hundred 
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boys who themselves represented an aggregate residence of some 
hundreds of years in many of these preparatory schools. 

The intent, from the first, has been to avoid incomplete and 
personal judgments, to present instead a composite view, the 
combined judgment of the many who have intimate and valid 
knowledge. Such a consensus of opinion based on established 
facts, interpreted by many educators, can be put forth with 
some confidence. And it must be added that any value attach- 
ing to estimates here made is due to those who have public- 
spiritedly volunteered information and assisted in shaping it. 
The names of those who have thus largely contributed would 
add lustre and give authority to these pages, but because of 
their connections and the freedom from reserve with which their 
opinions have in confidence been given, they must remain 
unannounced. 

Evidence has been sought from all sources. The whole litera- 
ture of secondary education, both in books and periodicals, has 
been carefully examined. In this connection the editor must 
express special indebtedness to Dr. Elmer E. Brown's ^'The 
Making of Our Middle Schools," and in lesser degree to Mr. 
Oscar Fay Adams's ^‘Some Famous American Schools," and to 
Mr. Arthur Ruhl's significant article on ^‘American Preparatory 
Schools," published some years ago in Scribner^ s Magazine. 

More than two thousand private schools have been requested 
to submit printed literature and other information, and out of 
this a voluminous correspondence has developed. From these 
an attempt has been made to select the better schools. 

What has been the basis of selection? What criteria have 
been applied? Merit, as determined by the opinion of the 
better-informed educators who have intimate knowledge of the 
schools in question, has been the only deciding factor. What is 
a private school? The arbitrary definition determined upon for 
this publication has been “a school not wholly or in part sup- 
port^ by public taxation." 

A staff of men and women with broad educational experience 
has aided in the preparation of the book. Furthermore, each 
school has been discussed intimately with a group of half a 
dozen men, and the preliminary copy thus written was sub- 
mitted to interested educators in various sections of the country 
for their comment and for suggestion of additional material. 
After the revision of this manuscript, with the incorporation of 
the most valuable contributions thus received, sections have 
been sent out to most of the leading schools throughout the 
country, with requests for criticism and opinion regarding the 
schools that they knew intimately. A liberal response has 
come from several hundred school men and women, school 
patrons, and officers of educational associations throughout the 
whole country, who have forwarded critical contributions. 

On the basis of this valued testimony the manuscript has been 
repeatedly revised and again, sent out to other educators for 
further deliberation and critical reading. Although the editor 
has not visited a single school in the preparation of this work, 
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scores of head masters and head mistresses have been brought to 
the office of the editor, where, in confidence, they have unbur- 
dened themselves of their knowledge of schools and colleagues. 
From all these sources a store of information has come to hand 
much of which, however illuminating, could not be used. 

Finally, before going to press each sketch has been submitted 
to the authorities of the school for their correction of error in 
statements of fact. However, no consideration has been given 
to the wishes of any school which has endeavored to dictate the 
matter to be used in such portions of the text as referred to 
their institutions. Thus, while courtesy and consideration for the 
feelings of every one concerned have ever been borne in mind, 
dictawon, undue influence, or pressure no matter how great 
have not been permitted to change a statement or a phrase. In 
all cases there has been a willingness to give way to testimony 
and to weigh the evidence submitted, but it has been made 
clear that the final decision rested solely with the editor and 
that any submission to dictation from a school would destroy 
the value of the entire work. . . j 

It follows that an endeavor to carry into eliect an unbiased, 
impartial purpose with regard to a thousand or more schools, 
each one of which may be said to possess a delicate set of nerves, 
has been exceedingly difficult. Many schools have shrunk from 
the implied publicity while some, it is true, have tended perhaps 
to the opposite extreme. While perhaps no school is entirely 

g leased with what has been written about it, most of the schools 
ave been more than pleased with what has been written about 
other schools they know, and nothing has here been printed 
about any important schools that has not been critically read 
by at least a score of their competitors. 

On the whole, however, through continuous correspondence 
and concentrated endeavor it has been possible to bring about 
the understanding necessary and the conviction has steadily 
grown that not only wais such an attempt warranted but that 
it would eventually be widely appreciated. 

This recognition of the problems confronting the publication 
of this Handbook has been sufficiently widespread to secure an 
earnest cooperation of the most valuable nature. The treat- 
ment of the schools does not deal with material equipment, 
courses offered, or the many details that can be readily found in 
the schools' announcements and catalogs. Here, it is rather 
the spirit, the traditions, the atmosphere of the school which 
are regarded as most significant. The truest measure of the 
school's value surely consists in its tone, its aim, and its achieve 
ments. By appraising its personnel, patronage, and alumni, 
there is more to be gained than from a mere recapitulation of 
courses, buildings, and playing fields. 



WHY IS THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Education today in all civilized countries is largely a govern- 
ment function. With the almost unanimous support of states- 
men and educators, it has become the most sociahzed and most 
fully institutionalized of all human activities. So far are we 
resigned to leave such matters in government hands that we 
have almost forgotten that education is primitively and prima- 
rily a function belonging to the family and home. 

Yet government control of education is relatively modern, 
and even today in conservative England it has its opponents. 
As we have elsewhere more fully shown, up to the time of our 
Civil War practically all our schools beyond the elementary 
were organized and supported by private initiative. The 
elementary schools and Latin grammar schools of Colonial 
days, it is true, were from the earliest times supported by general 
taxation. But the modern high schools which, not without 
opposition at first, have multiplied so rapidly in the last half- 
century were the result of a demand first stimulated by the 
older private academies, whose success had demonstrated the 
desirability of higher education for the masses. 

In every branch of education which now has public support, 
individuals have originally taken the initiative and private 
enterprise has first demonstrated the worth of each educational 
departure to the community. ^^The wholesome conservatism 
of government throws the burden of proving a thing good, upon 
individuals and societies.” The early efforts toward the higher 
education of girls, the first kindergartens, the introduction of 
manual training were born of personal conviction, fostered by 
private associations, and only gradually won public recognition 
and support. The first art schools and museums, the first 
gymnasiums, the first technical schools were all the result of 
individual initiative and private cooperation. 

So eager have the American people been for education, so 
open-minded has been the public to educational advance, that 
our public schools have long been efficient enough to satisfy the 
major needs of the public. The very excellence of our public 
schools has led us to expect from them the impossible. Our 
educational machinery has been overloaded with tasks it was 
inadecmate to perform. Hence we have been hearing of '*the 
bi;eakaown of our educational system,” and “the failure of 
education to educate.” We are learning that the public school 
cannot remedy defects due to early home neglect and cannot 
perform functions for which it is unadapted. 

There remains a lingering belief not wholly unwarranted that 
somehow the boy on the farm and the girl at the spinning-wheel 
of a few generations ago received training which made ^ for 
character, not equalled by the efforts of our highly systematized 
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public schools today. A few private schools are now attempting 
to reproduce to some extent the beneficial conditions of those 
sterner, sturdier days of the past. In other quarters a tendency 
has arisen to break away from the old formalism in school life 
which is seen reflected in the New School movement. 

Yet educators have been asking themselves whether or not 
the private schools stiU have any reason for being. The reports 
of the national and state commissioners of education have given 
scant attention to the private schools. The pedagogical de- 
partments of the universities manifest a tendency to look down 
upon the private schools as mere money-making institutions 
of little vital importance in a great democracy. 

There would be no private schools if the public schools were 
all that could be desired. But today we find the private schools 
more alive, with a more rapidly growing patronage than for 
decades past. The last issued report of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion gives the total of enrollment in private schools jn the year 
1913-14 as 154,157. It lists 2199 private secondary schools, 
of which 1489 were under denominational control, 846 Roman 
Catholic, 112 Baptist, 109 Episcopal, 76 Methodist, 63 Presby- 
terian, 56 Lutheran, with a score of other sects represented. This 
list was by no means complete for the Catholic Educational 
Association lists 1276 Roman Catholic schools as engaged in 
secondary work. Of private schools for special work in music, 
art, business, kindergarten training, and the like, there are prob- 
ably twice as many more. New schools are established and 
old ones become defunct each year, but the number is increas- 
ing. In five recent years the enrollment of the private schools 
of the country increased fifty-eight per cent while the public 
school enrollment in the same time increased but thirty-four. 

It is not sufficient to ascribe this popularity to the increase 
of wealth and willingness of parents to meet the fees of the 
private schools. For the parents of these children the educa- 
tion provided by the Government was not acceptable. It 
is true that in a private school a pupil receives more individual 
attention, and that many of the private schools make this one 
of their chief claims for patronage, maintaining a ratio of as 
high as one teacher to ten pupils, and in special much 

higher. The public schools must from necessity employ a more 
democratic and machine-like form of instruction, l^or the 
special training that has been necessary to enter the older uni- 
versities, the private school is still almost essential, so that 
we find recently at Princeton eighty per cent, at Yale seventy 
per cent, at Harvard fifty per cent of the students were prepared 
at private schools. • 

The private schools, generally speaking, attempt much more 
than the public schools are permitted to. The Government 
has assumed responsibility of providing free education of cer- 
tain kinds, varying somewhat m different states and localities. 
Kindergartens are undertaken at public expense in one re^pon. 
but not in another. University education is freely provided 
in the western states, but not in the East. Military, technical, 
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commercial, open-air, domestic science, and physical culture 
schools have appeared always as private enterprises. Generally 
speaking, higher education in music, art, expression, physical 
training, and the household arts is still dependent largely on 
private institutions. The summer camp is an educational devel- 
opment still entirely in private hands which may yet be seen of 
such value as to warrant its more general apphcation at public 
expense. 

A very considerable proportion of the private schools are 
boarding schools which fill a need that, except in the case of de- 
linquents, the public has never yet attempted to meet. Either 
the private boarding high school must be recognized as a public 
necessity or the public will have to provide a public boarding 
high school, for the public day school can never accomplish the 
best results with the student who lives in an antagonistic or un- 
cultured home. The best school cannot in the twelve hundred 
hours that make the school year neutralize the unfortunate in- 
fluences the home may exert in the other seven eighths of the 
year’s hours. Many children of the rich have owed their sal- 
vation to the boarding school of simple life and high ideals. 

Today as in the past the private school is still serving as a 
national laboratory in which educational experiments in the 
greatest variety are being tried out and tested. The country 
day school and summer camp, perhaps the most notable re- 
cent developments in education, are still conducted as pri- 
vate enterprises, but the best and most practicable features of 
them will indubitably in time be adopted by the public school 
systems. In a lesser way, too, private school masters are de- 
veloping new principles of school management in class sequence, 
in seating arrangement, and in the more material details of 
lighting, heating, and ventilation, which will be adopted by the 
pubUc when their utility and efficiency have been more com- 
pletely demonstrated. 

The extent to which the private schools will continue to 
flourish and draw patronage will always depend upon the ade- 
quacy with which the state meets the demands of education, 
not only for the masses but for the individual, for, as Dr. Jordan 
cogently observes: There is no virtue in an educational sys- 
tem unless the system meets the needs of the individual. A 
misfit education is no education at all.” 

Moreover the function of our educational institutions is not 
only to afford the best education for each individual but to 
open-mindedly search for and test out the best that is new. For 
we have yet almost eve:p^thing to learn about education, which 
in the past both in subject and method has been too much a 
haphazard matter of tradition, almost of ritual. 

But in some measure the private school will always continue 
to exist however efficient the public education, for^ in addition 
to those who insist upon segregation upon the basis of class or 
religion, a more radical element, experimentally minded, will 
wish to see new schemes, now theories, new methods worked out 
which can only be attempted under private enterprise. 




SELECTING THE SCHOOL 

THE WHY OF THIS BOOK 

Except for those who perforce gravitate to the nearest school, 
or for those whose social circle prescribes the school, the matter 
of selection is of great import. The education of each indi- 
vidual child presents a special problem which^ should be met 
by the parent only after a thorough consideration of the needs 
of the child and a weighing of the opportunities offered by the 
schools within his knowledge. Sometimes this choice is the 
result of intimate acquaintance, more often of hearsay or the 
advice of a friend. But the greater number arrive at a choice 
more or less haphazard, for there has been no authority to which 
the parent might turn for discriminating and critical information 
and unprejudiced advice. 

The system of accrediting schools by universities and entrance 
examination boards is really of no assistance to one with no per- 
sonal knowledge of schools, though many have been misled by 
it. At best such accrediting informs one only as to the school s 
success in meeting examination requirements. **That many 
have been misled by it is a certainty, '' writes a prominent 
head master. ''The system is far better in theory than it is 
now in practice, and in its present stage of development is doing 
more harm than good.” 

The annual rating which the United States War Department 
bestows on some miutary schools is based solely on the efficiency 
of the military system of the school, and ignores all other more 
vital features. This, however, often with the connivance of the 
school, is not realized by parents and often leads to deception. 

The private schools become known to parents and prospective 
pupils through various forms of publicity. The best is that 
which comes from grateful parents, and graduates who bring 
credit to the school. But it is usually necessary to supplement 
this. Alumni organizations and free scholarships are often 
used to bring the school to wider attention. 

"Advertising as a Factor in Education” has been critically 
defined by President Pritchett of the Carnegie B'oundation in 
his Peports. He "includes in advertising, such publications as 
the annual catalog, statements of the equipment and facilities 
of the institution, and all other publications pertaining to its work 
and to the opportunities that it offers to students. Such state- 
ments appear partly in publications issued by the institution, 
partly in magazines and newspapers, and at times, in articl£5s 
prepared under the authority of the institution and furnished to 
newspapers.” 

The average parent intent on finding a school is often bewil- 
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dered and sometimes deceived by the claims put forth in print 
by the schools. “It is a matter of common report,’^ writes 
William Holmes Davis, Head Master of the DanviUe School, 
“that some schools are kept alive by victimizing each year a 
new set of students who are drawn by unwarranted advertising.” 

At the critical season of choice, the popular magazines carry 
scores of pages of school advertisements. “The school adver- 
tising pages of our magazines,” writes President Pritchett, “are 
constantly enveloped in an iridescent spray of such adjectives. 
Each institution has a location that is either magnificent, re- 
markable, excellent, or superb; its faculty is composed of expe- 
rienced, cultured, superior, distinguished, leading, and inspiring 
teachers, who use ‘the best methods' with ^a proved power 
to make scholars.’ The advantages and opportunities of each 
institution are unusual, exceptional, rare, unsurpassed, match- 
less, and pre-eminent, providing ‘education par excellence,’ — 
‘no other school in the country gives equal advantages.’ They 
are aU unsurpassed, unique, pre-eminent, and ideal.” 

The magazines maintain school departments which offer freely 
to aid parents in selecting just the right school from among their 
patrons. While a few of the magazines maintain an educational 
director who actually investigates schools and advises parents 
impartially, with most the ‘School Bureau’ is in the hands of 
an assistant advertising manager who is seldom sufficiently in- 
formed or wholly disinterested, even if the business policy of his 
magazine permitted. 

In looking over a collection of school catalogs it is difficult to 
distinguish true merit. Perhaps more careful comparative 
study has been given the catalogs of the Private Schools in this 
office than in any other place. While many of the better schools 
with an assured patronage are extremely non-committal in their 
catalogs, others who find some difficulty in recruiting pupils, 
publish catalogs the cost of which in many cases represents an 
all too large proportion of the school income. 

“The primary function of the catalog,” writes President 
Pritchett, “is to inform the general public in those matters in 
which it desires information and above all to give to the pro- 
spective student fair and sufficient information from which to 
estimate the kind of opportunity that the college can offer him. — 
Every effort should be made to be clear, brief, and accurate, so 
that the inquirer may really gain from the printed statement 
some conception of the actual situation described. . . . The claims 
put forward should be sincere, honest, and modest.” Many cata- 
logs, notable examples of the printer’s art, are given over to vague 
statements, so discreetly worded that it is frequently impossible 
to distinguish between the accomplished fact and the exagger- 
ated claim. On the other hand, many school catalogs truthfully 
reflect something of the character of the school. 

Private schools present themselyes in the greatest variety, 
not only differing in type and function, but also as widely diver- 
gent in character as the personalities that direct them- They 
range from the rigidly exclusive to the broadly democratic; 
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fromjthe school that prepares for one college to the school that 
prepares for any college or for business life; from the vigilantly 
parental, minutely supervised institution, cloistered away from 
temptation on some remote hillside, to the collegiate t 3 /pe, with 
a minimum of rules and scarcely more surveillance than is given 
a freshman at a great university. _ j i 

Again there are schools whose outlook is wholly toward the 
past and whose practices are entirely traditional. There are 
church schools where religion is wholly a matter of ritual and 
formalism which results in a revulsion of feeling on the part of 
those who are more than mere creatures of habit. There are 
denominational schools which make capital of their * Christian 
Education/ yet furnish neither the necessary teachers nor equip- 
ment. There are schools that spend S3000 on a catalog, more on 
magazine advertising, and work their $600 teachers seven or 
eight recitations a day. 

There are “Finishing Schools'^ so named, George Fitch tells 
us, “because of what they do to father.” “They are,” he adds, 
“conducted by eminent financiers. Their object is to get 
$800 a year and extras per head from their students. The 
finishing school can take a raw, timid girl with a fair-sized bundle 
of money and by judiciously separating the two can produce in 
time a beautiful young lady who can read French, play ^The 
Rosary,^ talk about the drama, get in and out of a room like 
a princess and snub a poor relation so tactfully that the latter 
will thank her with tears in his eyes for the favor. It costs 
from $800 to $5000 a year to varnish a young lady in this style, 
and after she is properly finished it costs $5000 a year for up- 
keep and decorations until some brave young man comes around 
for lier. The education part comes cheap in these schools, but 
the extras are better than they are in the contracting business.” 

Shall I send my boy or girl to a private school? The question 
permits of no general answer till made more specific. There 
are private schools that will achieve his ^ salvation. There 
are schools where he may be ruined physically, morally, or 
intellectually, where he may be turned out a snob or a hypo- 
crite. From the magazine advertisements and from their own 
catalogs it is not always easy to distinguish just which is which. 

The private schools must be considered separately. We 
shall find that it is their very individualism which makes the 
private schools of interest to those parents who use proper 
discrimination in selecting a school for their children. 

Some of these schools are pretentious, putting up a tremen- 
dous bluff in inflated faculty lists and elaborate courses on 
paper. Some of these schools are shams, the dominant note 
hypocrisy, — sometimes, a spurious sanctity. Some of them are 
purely commercial enterprises, their owners intent on money- 
making, ready to take anyone and squeeze out the last dollar. 
Some of them have been established by men and women who 
have failed in other lines and who plod through the weary years 
without life or interest in their work. Some of them, overshad- 
owed by a great name and ideals to which those now in control 
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are unable to live up, bear the stamp of insincerity. Some of 
them are for climbers and wish it understood that membership 
in the school implies social position. Some of them are for 
snobs and turn out a finished product. 

But the great majority of these private schools are in the hands 
of sincere, hard-working men and women who have ideals, 
genuine love for youth and intense enthusiasm for their work, 
A parent will have done well who has placed a son or a daughter 
under the influence of a great teacher whose overflowing heart 
and intellect is a constant inspiration. For personality is the 
greatest thing in education, and in a private school especially 
personality is all-important, — not only the personality of those 
who direct, but the character of those who patronize the school. 

No less an authority than Payot, in “The Education of the 
Will,'' says: “It is the contact with other students and the 
master which gives the greatest value to higher education. 
The master proves the possibility of work. He is the living, 
concrete, tangible, and respected example of what can be done 
by working. The master finds his own reward in arousing en- 
thusiasm in his disciples, by the communication of an ardent 
love for the truth and of good methods of work. Influence only 
comes through the contact of man to man, and soul to soul. 
It was thus Socrates taught Plato.” 

The public schools supply an education in which organization, 
system, bricks and mortar play a large part and in which per- 
sonality, individual interest, does not and cannot very largely 
enter. If the patrons of the private school have anything to 
expect beyond what the public school has to offer, it is first a 
richer and more inspiring influence of the strong and cultured 
personalities of the teachers directed toward the individual 
pupil; and second, the larger influence that the classmates 
and school associates exert upon the adolescent and developing 
personality. “You send your boy to the schoolmaster but 
Tis the schoolboys who educate him,” says Emerson. 

In the choice of a private school, then, the parent, haying 
selected a school whose curriculum will give the desired training, 
should look to these three points and be fully informed: first, 
about the spirit and traditions of the school; second, the per- 
sonality of the teaching staff, whose ideals and attitudes toward 
life and ordinary everyday matters should be regarded of quite 
as much importance as their mastery of their subjects; and third, 
as to the cl^s of patronage, — that is, the kind of families from 
which the pupils come and the consequent atmosphere that 
your children's associates will create. 

This book, it is hoped, may be of value in aiding parents to 
distinguish between all these various classes of schools and to 
assist them to a more intelligent choice, so that their children 
may not have to put up with a misfit education and that they 
themselves may join with Marcus Aurelius in saying, “I thank 
the gods that I had abundance of good masters for my children. 




AN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 

Perhaps more information in regard to American Private 
Schools has been brought together in the office of this publica- 
tion than in any other one place. Some appreciation of this 
is evident in the great number of inquiries that come from every 
source, — in person, by mail, by telephone and telegraph. 

Teachers have been informed as to the nature of school 
positions they were considering. Firms have been advised as 
to the financial standing and credit of schools. Associations 
and individuals have been referred to available sites for summer 
camps, and introduced to the right man to run a camp for boys. 
Miscellaneous inquiries of every sort have been answered. 

AU such demands have been cordially and freely met. Only 
where special reports requiring investigation by our local cor- 
respondents were necessary has a nominal charge been made. 

Parents have been intimately advised in regard to Schools or 
Summer Camps. Their reijuirements are frequently specific 
and exacting. A mother writes for an excellent camp in which 
the clientele is drawn from families of Christian Scientists.^' 
A school master asks, '^Can you thoroughly recommend any 
school for the treatment of a boy somewhat retarded in mental 
development?" In many cases a jjarticular school has been 
strongly recommended, while sometimes a number of schools 
have been suggested for further investigation. Frequently the 
schools have been informed of such inquiries, that they might 
take such measures as seemed desirable. 

Many schools have recognized in person and by letter the 
service this Handbook has rendered in apprising parents of 
what their school had to offer, A prominent head master writes, 
“I see already a great increase in my correspondence as a 
result, I think, of the very flattering notice in your book." 
A Massachusetts head master writes, “I have just had a call 

from and she advised me that she has noticed this school 

listed in your handbook." Another writes, Your book brought 
us a very desirable pupil this year." 

The schools have gratefully^ acknowledged the assistance 
thus received and in some misguided cases offers of liberal 
commission have been extended. To prevent such misunder- 
standing, it is to be clearly understood that this office accepts no 
commissions and does not believe in the practice. The office, 
however, has means of putting schools of certain classes in 
touch with specific parents from whom they are likely to receive 
pupils. This involves a small expenditure. Particulars will 
be sent to any head master interested. 

This office will continue to take pleasure in acting as a medium 
of exchange for educational information. 



HISTORY OF THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 

The Private School is a survival and a development. To 
understand it we_must know something of its past, the causes 
that brought it into existence, the changes it has undergone 
and the personal and environmental factors that have modified 
it. In its phases, the Church School, the Academy, and the 
Country Day School, it exhibits in varying degrees the traditions 
of the past and the developments of the present. Not a type of 
school but has been brought forth either by a real need or by 
a great innovating mind. Yet under the administration of 
lesser personalities and succumbing to the spirit of convention- 
ality, each in turn has become stereotyped, and its traditional 
methods and purposes have continued to prevail without fur- 
ther development until some inspired and radically minded 
innovator has again arisen, to prove progressive and potent 
enough to shatter them. Tradition still too largely determines 
both the substance and the purpose of current education. 

The American Private School today is a distinctive ex- 
pression of national character. Yet like other American insti- 
tutions, political and religious, our schools, public and private, 
have evolved from European origins. Developing side by side 
in the same environment, often subject to the same extraneous 
influences, the schools have occupied a position intermediate be- 
tween the church and the state and have been influenced by 
both. In earlier times ecclesiastical control prevailed, while 
today the influence is political. To understand the American 
Private School, we must therefore follow it through the changes 
of the past several centuries, brought about by life in the New 
World. In all the advances in education we shall find private 
initiative leading the way. 

Education in Christian Europe was primarily ecclesiastical. 
In medieval times it was for the purposes of the church only 
that reading and writing were taught, and among civil authori- 
ties a distrust of education survived even in America. As late 
as 1671 we find Governor Berkeley of Virginia stalwartly de- 
claring: thank God there are no free schools and printing, 

and I hope we shall not have these hundred years; for learning 
has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into this world, 
and printing has divulged them, and libels against the best 
government. God keep us from both!” 

The early grammar schools of both England and America 
were distinctly religious in their puimose. One of the earliest 
and most representative of the English grammar schools was 
founded by John Colet, Dean of St. PauFs, London, in 1512. 
The purpose of the founder, in his own word^ was to “increase 
knowledge and worshiping of God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and good Christian manners in children.” 
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The oldest school foundations in England today are survivals 
of ecclesiastical and monastic establishments and all education 
long remained exclusively under episcopal control. In Eng- 
land even as late as 1603 we find in the ordinances of James I, 
“No man shall teach either in public schools, or private house, 
but such as shall be allowed by the Bishop of the Diocese.” 
This episcopal diocesan control still continues in our episcopal 
schools, both Anglican and Methodist. 

It was in the Protestant countries of northern Europe that 
a system of general elementary education first developed. The 
common schools of Germany and Scandinavia were the direct 
outcome of Luther’s influence and especially the fruit of his 
two essays, “An den christhchen Adel deutscher Nation,” etc., 
1520, and “An die Ratsherren aller Stadte,” 1524. 

Even before the Reformation, however, the scope of education 
had begun to broaden, though Luther and the Protestant move- 
ment gave impetus to it. The Zealand school law of 1583 in- 
sisted on education because “it is the foundation of the Com- 
monwealth.” So far had Gustavus Adolphus carried education 
in Sweden that by the year 1637 “not a single peasant child 
was unable to read and write.” It is to this influence and es- 
pecially to the example of Holland that America owes her atti- 
tude toward elementary education, while to England is duo the 
inspiration for our earhest secondary schools. 

In the Colonies private schools of one kind or another existed 
from the earliest time. The first dame schools were private, as 
were the schools kept by ministers to prepare boys for college. 
Many of these received aid from the towns, and some of them 
later became public schools. 

Three successive types of secondary schools stand out in the 
history of American secondary education: the Latin Grarnmar 
School of Colonial times, the Academy of Revolutionary times, 
and the High School, both public and private, of the present day. 
Each type is characteristic of the spirit of its period. 

The Latin grammar schools were essentially fitting-schools 
for the colleges. As their attendance was limited to those who 
were preparing for yet further study they were aristocratic and, 
furthermore, as the colleges were chiefly for the training of minis- 
ters, they were likewise ecclesiastic. Some of the old grammar 
schools founded in the Massachusetts Bay Colony still continue, 
transformed to meet modern needs, but rich in conturi©3 of tradi- 
tion, but for the most part they have become identified with the 
state systems of education. 

The Boston Latin School, founded in 1635, is the oldest sur- 
viving educational institution in America. In its establish- 
ment the Reverend John Cotton, a ^aduate of Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, was the prime mover. Ez Aiel Cheever, head mas- 
ter from 1670 until his death at ninety-four, was the first really 
eminent Aunerican school master. Like Cheever, the first mas- 
ters of these schools had been educated in the I^tin schools of 
England and transferred across the water the traditions and the 
customs of the older institutions. In Massachusetts by 1647 
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the law commanded that any town of one hundred families 
should maintain a grammar school, and inflicted a penalty for 
neglect to do so, and not until 1789 was this burden mitigated. 

The first pubhc school was established at Dorchester, Mass., 
in 1639, which was maintained in part by the town and in part 
by certain sums paid by the parents of each pupil attending. 
The first public school to be maintained by general taxation of 
which there is a record was estabhshed by vote in the Dedham 
(Mass.) Town Meeting, Jan. 1, 1644-45. In 1640 Rhode Island 
by a vote of the colony set apart one hundred acres “for a school 
for encouragement of the poorer sort, to train up their youth in 
learning.'^ This school was located at Newport and was in all 
probability the first free school open to all in America, even in 
the whole Western world. 

In New York some of the early elementary schools established 
under Dutch influence have survived and have gradually been 
transformed into secondary schools. The Collegiate School 
was thus established as early as 1638. Trinity School of New 
York, which was established in connection with Anglican religious 
propaganda as an elementary school, continues today as a college 
preparatory school. 

The first private foundation for education in America was es- 
tablished in 1657 by the bequest of Edward Hopkins, an 
uncle of Elihu Yale, and one time Governor of Connecticut, 
who had amassed a fortune in the American and West Indian 
trade. Born in 1600 at Shrewsbury, England, he had attended 
the Royal Free Grammar School. He left his fortune in trust 
“to give some encouragement in their foreign plantations for 
the breeding up of hopeful youths in a way of learning, both at 
the grammar school and college, for the public service of the 
country in future times.^’ Out of the Hopkins bequest grew 
three educational foundations, — the Hopkins Grammar School 
at New Haven, the Hopkins Academy at Hadley, and a fund 
granted to Harvard College from which the annual Deturs 
(prize books) are still presented. 

William Penn exerted an early and potent influence on Amer- 
ican schools. As early as 1684 at a meeting of the Provincial 
Council, Governor Penn presiding, it was resolved “that care 
be Taken about the Learning and Instruction of Youth, to wit: 
A School of Arts and Sciences, But this intention was not 
acted upon until 1689 when “a public Grammar School” was 
set up in Philadelphia. This was incorporated in 1698, and on 
the occasion of Penn^s next visit to the colony in 1701^ received 
a charter and a more liberal one in 1708, the latter of which stated 
that “the prosperity and welfare of any people depends in a great 
measure upon the good education of youth and their early 
instruction in the principles of true religion and virtue, and 
qualifying them to serve their country and* themselves, by 
breeding them in reading, writing, and learning of languages, 
and useful arts and sciences, suitable to their age, se^q and degree.” 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the M.oravians had 
established several schools in Pennsylvania for both boys and 
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girls, which, almost immediately became famous and attracted 
students from the other Colonies. A number of these schools 
are still continued. . . 

The growth of the Colonies in wealth and economic impor- 
tance brought with it the development of a middle class, among 
whom there grew up a demand for education beyond the ele- 
mentary schools, but who were not attracted by the classical 
training of the grammar schools and colleges which continued 
under aristocratic and ecclesiastical patronage. A similar 
movement among the nonconformists of England during the 
seventeenth century had resulted in the establishment, by 
dissenting Glerg 3 nnen, of academies which offered a more varied 
and less classical course than the older schools of England. 
The fact that nonconformists were excluded from English 
Pubhc Schools gave stimulus to the establishment of private 
academies in England. 

These undoubtedly had an influence upon the founders of 
the earliest Ajnerican academies. Among the graduates of these 
early English academies were the Wesleys, Isaac Watts, Daniel 
Defoe, and George Whitefield. The latter in his travels up and 
down this country roused an interest in these new schools. One 
of the most famous of these English academies was that of the 
Rev. Charles Morton at Newington Green, in which Daniel 
Defoe and Samuel Wesley were students. In 1865 this^ Mr, 
Morton came to Massachusetts where he became vice-president 
of Harvard University. Philip Doddridge, the hymn writer 
and a famous English academy master, had as a pupil Joseph 
Priestley, who later became the great physicist. Priestley spent 
some time in America and became a friend of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whom he doubtless imbued with his academy ideas. 

This terra, academy, derived from the grove of Acad emus in 
which Plato taught, was perhaps first used in English by Milton 
in 1643, as a term for the ideal educational institution he planned, 
providing a more generous culture. Just a century later Ben- 
jamin Franklin also sketched a plan for such an academy in 
America. 

To the influence of William Penn and the Moravians may 
be attributed William TennenFs Dog College, established in 
1726 at Neshaminy, Pa,, which for twenty years was influential 
in turning out students who, like Rev. Samuel Blair, the founder 
of Fagg’s Manor School, spread the cause of education. In 
this same region, at Hopewell, N.J., in 1756, was established the 
first Baptist school, the principal of which, Isaac Eaton, was a 
great teacher, among whose pupils was James Manning, after- 
ward president of Brown Xlniversity. Brown, in fact, may be 
considered a lineal descendant of Hopewell School. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century the prestige 
of the grammar schools was declining and they were less readily 
supported by voluntary taxation as enthusiasm for Latin, 
Greek, and ecclesiastical training diminished. Private initia- 
tive on the part of those who had acquired wealth began to 
take the place of public subscription in the founding of schools. 
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More than one hundred years after the Hopkins bequest, 
William Dummer, the Lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, 
in 1761 left an endowment for the establishment of a grammar 
school which the tendency of the times soon transformed into 
an academy, but the founding of the Phillips Academies dur- 
ing the period of the Revolution marks the real beginning of 
the academy movement. The PhiUipses were doubtless in- 
fluenced not only by the older Enghsh academies but also by 
the schools in Pennsylvania established by the Quakers in the 
seventeenth and by the Moravians in the eighteenth centuries. 
At any rate the New England academies were very different 
from their English prototypes overseas. These early acade- 
mies were immediately successful and attracted students from 
a distance, who generally boarded in the houses of the towns- 
people. 

The academies were private institutions, under the control 
of undenominational boards of trustees, and conducted with 
no idea of pecuniary profit. They were not a heritage, but the 
outcome of the best thinking of the time. Though they showed 
diverse influences they were distinctly American, and “as 
democratic as the most aggressively democratic spirit of their 
day could make them.^* 

They were not bound up with the college system and were 
not primarily fitting schools. The constitutions of the Penn- 
sylvania and Phillips Academies made no mention of prepara- 
tion for college, and the curriculum was less classical and in- 
cluded science and moral philosophy, — subjects of study new 
to the schools. As time went on, relations with the colleges 
were established and the academies became in a measure pre- 
paratory for college, while the colleges recognized for admission 
new subjects of study which the academies had taken up. 

As the result of the Revolution and the spread of democratic 
ideals, academies were organized everywhere. Among the 
more notable of these eighteenth century institutions which 
have survived are Leicester and Groton Academies in Massa- 
chusetts, FYanklin Academy in Pennsylvania, and the Bing- 
ham School in North Carolina. By 1800 there were over one 
hundred academies in the country, but the high-water mark of 
the academy movement was reached in 1850, when the number 
was between six and seven thousand. Since 1875 there has 
been a decline and in 1910 only eighteen hundred remained. 

The American academy was the characteristic educational 
institution developed by the American people in the half cen- 
tury following their independence, and during that time con- 
tributed largely to the making of American character. The 
academy age was the age of transition from the old aristocratic 
society of pre-Re volutionary days — the world of Washington 
and Hamilton — to the modern democracy of Jefferson and 
Jackson. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century, through the in- 
fluence of Jefferson and other Americans who had studied in 
France, French educational ideals began to take root. Voltaire 
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had described education as “a government undertaking/' 
Turgot declared that “the study of the duty of citizenship 
ought to be the foundation of all other studies.” These ideas 
resulted in the feeHng that it was essentially a function of the 
democratic state to foster education, and were soon reflected 
in America in the various state systems inaugurated at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The first instance of state 
aid granted to academies was in 1798 when the Massachusetts 
legislature endowed with land grants seven academies, four of 
which were in Maine, then part of Massachusetts. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century educational 
activity in the United States was almost wholly due to private 
initiative. While the academies were multiplying, many new 
educational influences were at work fostered by private indi- 
viduals and societies. 

German educational ideals were introduced in New England 
by George Bancroft, the historian, and Joseph G. Cogswell, 
both of whom had attended the University of GSttingen. 
Shortly after 1820 they established the Round Hill School at 
Northampton, Mass., in which they followed the best traditions 
of the German secondary schools. The school was continued 
for some years and its influence survived in other schools. 

Joseph Lancaster, the originator with Dr. Andrew Bell in 
England of the monitorial system, emigrated to America in 
1818 and traveled and lectured in the U.S. and Canada until 
his death in New York in 1838. In 1822, John E. Lovell or- 
ganized at New Haven the Lancastrian School, which was 
conducted under the monitorial system, the older teaching the 
younger. For many years the school was held in the basement 
of the Methodist Church which stood on the Green, but in 1827 
it was moved to a new building erected for the purpose which 
in turn was removed to make room for the Hillhouse High 
School. The monitor system thus introduced from England 
was the forerunner of the prefect system, first used in St. Mark's 
School, Southborough, in 1865, which has since spread to many 
boys' preparatory schools in New England. 

Religious and sectarian organizations were responsible for 
many educational foundations during this period. The Roman 
Catholics as early as 1790 established their diocesan govern- 
ment in this country and immediately opened parochial schools. 
As their numbers increased rapidly by immigration from various 
countries, their teaching orders opened schools of higher educa- 
tion in all parts of the States. In the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, convent schools for girls became widely 
popular, not only among Catholics, but in some Protestant 
circles as well. The establishment of Catholic schools received 
a new impetus from the Third Plenaiy Council held at Balti- 
more in 1884, when parish priests were charged with the establish- 
ment of parochial schools, and Catholic parents were directed 
to send their children to them. 

Among the Protestant sects those under episcopal control, 
perhaps because of their superior organization, led the way in the 
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establishment of denominational schools. Methodist academies 
date from the early decades of the century. Aiter 1850 as the 
result of Dr. Muhlenberg’s influence which was continued at 
St. James’ and St. Paul’s, many Episcopal church schools were 
established. Other denominations soon entered the educational 
field. 

The Military Academy, too, is a development of the first haK 
of the nineteenth century. West Point was founded in 1802 
largely through the efforts of George Washington, who was 
perhaps influenced by Daniel Defoe’s project of a century 
and a half before. Captain Partridge, after his resignation as 
Superintendent of West Point, established in 1819 a military 
academy at Norwich, Vt., now Norwich University. He was 
a devout advocate of the military type of education and influen- 
tial in founding many military academies, most notable of which 
is the Virginia Military Institute, founded by him in 1835. 
Military academies multiplied in the South, and in the North after 
the Civil War many of the older academies adopted military 
features. 

The modern high school as a public institution maintained 
by taxation of the whole community was made possible by 
the popular success of the academies. While Americans had 
earlier adopted the view that education was a function of the 
state, this acceptance was at first restricted to elementary edu- 
cation. Though the first public high schools originated in the 
East in the early decades of the century, their spread was op- 
posed there as an unwarranted imposition on the tax payers- 

Though the first English High School was opened in Boston in 
1821, high schools were at first more popular in the newer western 
states where land grants aided their establishment. But it was 
not until after the close of the Civil War that the movement 
spread rapidly to every state. The high schools adopted the best 
features of the academies, and while they have shown great 
adaptability to varying needs, they have failed to meet all 
demands for secondary education, as is witnessed by the great 
number of private schools, of many sorts, which continue to 
flourish. 

The period since the Civil War during which high schools 
have everywhere multiplied has also witnessed the establish- 
ment of an ever increasing number of schools for special and 
vocational education. 

The earliest of these were probably the Normal Schools 
for the training of teachers. Closely related in a way are the 
Kindergarten Training Schools which followed the development 
of the kindergarten movement introduced about the middle 
of the centxiry from Germany and so greatly fostered by Eliza- 
beth Peabody. The training of kindergarten teachers still 
remains a matter almost wholly in private hands, though the 
community in many cases has come to support the kindergarten 
as a public institution. . , , 

The Conservatories of Music and Schools of Art have flourished 
throughout the country for decades, but the number is ever 
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increasing, and, although some instruction in art and music 
has been undertaken at public expense, the higher education 
in these subjects and the traming of teachers in them still re- 
main largely under the direction of private associations and 
individuals. 

Interest in Physical Education, too, has developed since the 
period of the Civil War, and today the more advanced of the 
public schools do not wholly neglect this side of education. But 
the great pioneer in this movement was Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, 
who has trained most of the physical directors of this country. 

Another recent development is in reality a revival of Colonial 
days.^ The housewifery of the eighteenth century, now eu- 
phemistically elaborated as Domestic Science, Domestic Arts, 
or Household Management, is now considered a proper subject 
for education even in the public schools. Many of the private 
schools for girls, however, give greater emphasis to it, while 
many special schools have been established to cultivate this 
field alone and for the training of teachers in the Household 
Arts. 

At the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century a revolt arose in a limited intellectual class against the 
formahsm of traditional education. One of the most hopeful re- 
sults is the New School movement which in England, under 
Cecil Reddie, has resulted in Abbotsholme, an interesting and 
also a successful school. A number of schools of this type 
established in Germany, Switzerland, and France during the past 
ten years have exerted a wide influence, and the movement 
has now spread to this country, manifesting itself in many 
places. 

Its aim is for less formalism; for a more natural schooling; 
for a richer experience in school life; for more actual doing with 
less emphasis on book learning. In America the movement is 
well exemplified by Dr. Rumely in the Interlaken School, whore 
the boys construct their own buildings, engage in farm work, 
in handicrafts, and other similar activities. 

Contemporaneous with this was the 'back to the country’ 
rnc^ement, which has resulted in a more wholesome existence and 
richer experience for thousands of families. The educational 

g hase of the movement is represented by the Country Day 
chool, which combines the best features or the boarding school 
without separating the boys or girls from home influence. The 
first successful example was established in Baltimore largely 
through the influence of Mrs. Francis K. Carey, who succeeded 
in imparting her^ enthusiasm for the plan to her husband and 
many leading citizens of Baltimore, including President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins. 

The school was organized in 1897 and has since been widely 
co]^d m most of the leading cities of the country. Mr. Frank 
o. Hackett of New York in his Riverdale School was one of the 
pioneers. The essential feature of the Country I^ay School 
18 that it takes the boys and girls from city homes to a school in 
the adjacent countryside for the whole day. The afternoons 
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are occupied with supervised play, athletics, manual training, 
and study periods. The Country Day School has led the way 
in showing that the pupil’s whole day may be advantageously 
utilized in educational activities under proper supervision. 

The modern private preparatory schools still lead the way 
in educational progress. In fact, they may be called labora- 
tories of educational research, an experiment in which theories 
of education are developed and put into practice. It is to these 
schools that we must look for the enterprise and also the patience 
which will, first of all, analyze the virtues and the failings of 
modern education, and, secondly, will work out the successful 
solution of the problems thus discovered. This is only too 
clear when once we look into the matter, whether we view it 
historically and trace the growth of schools, as in the present 
article, or whether we compare {public schools and private 
schools of the same type. The private school has blazed the 
way. Wider fields of education, new methods of pedagogy, 
new features of school life, have been introduced Iv the private 
schools into the systems of national education. The study of 
science, the utilization of athletics for mental and physical 
development, the country dajr movement, these are but three 
slight examples of the initiative and foresight of the private 
school’s beneficent work. 




CHRONOLOGICAI. LIST OF 

HISTORIC SCHOOLS STILL EXISTENT 

sevektteenth: century grammar schools 

1635 Boston Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

1638 Collegiate School, New York City. 

1645 Roxbury Latin, Roxbury, Mass 

1660 Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, Conn. 

1664 Hopkins Academy, Hadley, Mass 
1689 Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1689 William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ACADEMIES 
1709 Trinity School, New York City 

1742 Moravian Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 

1748 Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del. 

1759 Nazareth Hall, Nazareth, Pa. 

1760 Germantown Academy, Germantown, Pa. 

1763 Dnmmer Academy, South Byfield, Mass. 

1764 Columbia Grammar School, New York City. 

1766 Rutgers Preparatory School, New Brunswick, N J. 

1778 Phillips Academy, Andover, Maas. 

1781 Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H, 

1782 Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

1783 Academy of Richmond County, Augusta, Ga. 

1783 Conway Hall, Carlisle, Pa. 

1784 Atkinson Academy, Atkinson, N.H. 

1784 Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass. 

1784 Leicester Academy, Leicester, Mass. 

1784 Moses Brown School, Providence, R.I. 

1785 Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1786 HCarrisburg Academy, Harrisburg, Pa. 

1787 Franklin and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, Pa. 

1789 New Ipswich Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, N.H. 

1789 Georgetown Preparatory School, Washington, D.C- 
1791 Berwick Academy, Berwick, Me. 

1791 Morris Academy, Morristown, N.J. 

1792 Fryeburg Academy, Fryeburg, Me. 

1792 Newark Academy, Newark, N J. 

1793 Bingham School, Asheville, N.C. 

1793 Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 

1793 Haverhill Academy, Haverhill, N.H, 

1794 Cheshire School, Cheshire, Conn. 

1794 Gilmanton Academy, Gilmanton, N.H. 

1796 Charlotte Hall School, Charlotte Hall, Md. 

1796 Oakwood Seminary, Union Springs, N.Y. 

1797 Hartwick Seixunary, Hartwick. N.Y. 

1797 Caledonia County Grammar School, Peacham, Vt. 

1798 Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

1799 Westtown Boarding School, Westtown, Pa. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY ACADEMIES UP TO 1850 

1801 Francestown Academy, Francestown, N.H. 

1801 Woodstock Academy, W’oodstook, Conn. 

1802 East Greenwich Academy, E. Greenwich, R.I. 

1802 Jefferson Military College, Washington, Miss. 

1802 Salem Academy and College, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

1803 Bluehill-George Stevens Academy, Bluebill, Me. 

1803 Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 

<. 40 ) 
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1803 Hampden Academy, Hampden, Me. 

1804 Hebron Academy, Hebron, Me. 

1804 Monson Academy, Monson, Mass 

1804 Norfolk Academy, Norfolk, Va. 

1805 Belief onto Academy, Belief onte. Pa. 

1805 lincoln Academy, Newcastle, Me 
1808 Bndgton Academy, N Bridgton, Me. 

1808 Mt St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

1812 Lewiaburg Seminary and Conservatory of Music, Lewisburg, W Va. 
1812 Tioretto Academy, lioretto, Ky. 

1812 Nazareth Academy, Nazareth, Ky. 

1813 Albany Academy, Albany, N Y. 

1813 Thornton Academy, Saco, Me. 

1814 Albany Academy for Girls, Albany, N Y 
1814 Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N H 

1814 Emma WiUard School, Troy, N.Y. 

1814 North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth, Me. 

1815 Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N.H. 

1816 Graham School, New York City. 

1817 Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 

1818 Pembroke Academy, Pembroke, N.H 

1819 Thetford Academy, Thetford, Vt. 

1821 Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa. 

1821 New Hampton Taterary Institute, New Hampton, N H. 

1823 Anson Academy, Anson, Me. 

1823 Foxcroft Academy, Foxcroft, Me 

1824 Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N.Y 
1824 Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kents Hill, Me. 

1826 Science Hill School, Shelbyville, Ky. 

1827 Shurtleff Academy, Alton, 111. 

1827 Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, Conn 

1828 Chauncy Hall School, Boston, Mass. 

1829 Abbot Academy, Andove^ Mass 

1829 Craftsbury Academy, N. Craftsbury, Vt. 

1829 Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester, Vt. 

1829 Mt. St Joseph Academy, Mt. St. Joseph, O. 

1829 Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, Me. 

1830 Oxford Collogo Academy, Oxford, O. 

1831 Grand River Institute, Austinburg, O. 

1831 Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Me 

1831 St. Charles Military Academy, St Charles, Mo. 

1831 Tdndenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

1832 Genesee Wesleyan Academy, Lima, N.Y. 

1832 Montpelier Seminary, Montpelier, Vt. 

1832 Parsonsfield Seminary, N. Parsonsfield, Me. 

1832 Hannah More Academy, Reisterstown, Md. 

1833 Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y. 

1833 Austin Cate Academy, Center Strafford, N.H. 

1833 Connecticut Literary institution, Suffield, Conn. 

1834 Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 

1834 Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 

1835 Columbia Institute, Columbia, Tenn. 

1835 Monticollo Seminary, Godfrey, III. 

1835 Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 

1835 Washington Seminary, Washington, Pa. 

1836 Gould’s Academy, Bethel, Me. 

1836 Freedom Academy, Freedom, Me. 

1836 Mt, Holyoke Seminary, Hadley, Mass. 

1836 Mcroersburg Academy, Meroersburg, Pa. 

1836 Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

1837 St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N.J. 

1837 Colby Academy, New London, N.H. 

1838 New Bloomfield Academy, Bloomfield, Pa. 

1838 Hearn Academy, Cave Spring, Ga. 

1838 Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C, 

1838 Pennington School, Pennington, N.J, 

1839 Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va. 

1839 Elgin Academy, Elgin, III. 

1839 Starkey Sammary-Palmer Institute, luakemont, N.Y. 
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1840 Derby Academy, Derby, Vt. 

1841 Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 

1841 Glens Falls Academy, Glens Falls, N.Y. 

1842 The Citadel, Charleston, S.C. 

1842 St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N-C. 

1842 St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

1842 Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Va. 

1843 East Cormth Academy, E. Corinth, Me. 

1843 St. John’s School, Ossining, N.Y. 

1843 Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va. 

1844 Kemper Military School, Boonvxlle, Mo. 

1844 Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 

1844 Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn 

1845 Germantown Friends’ School, Germantown, Pa. 

1845 Litchfield Academy, Litchfield, Me. 

1845 Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Ky 

1845 St. Mary’s College and Academy, Monroe, Mich. 

1845 Ursuline Academy, St. Martin, O. 

1845 Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N.H. 

1846 Somerset Academy, Somerset, Me. 

1847 Milton Academy, Baltimore, Md 

1847 Academy Mt. St Vincent, New York City. 

1848 Blair Academy, Blairstown, N J. 

1848 Ricker Classical Institute, Houlton, Me. 

1848 East Maine Conference Seminary, Bucksport, Me. 

1848 La Salle Academy, New York City. 

1848 Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa 

3848 Todd Seminary, Woodstock, 111. 

DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT OF MILITARY SYSTEMS 
IN SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 

1802 West Point Military Academy was founded largely through the efforts 
of George Washington. 

1819 Norwich Academy, Vt., was founded as the American Literary, Scientific 
and Mihtary Academy by Captain Alden Partridge, a graduate and 
later a superintendent of West Point Mihtary Academy. 

1839 Virgima Military Institute, Lexington, Va , founded by Capt. Partridge. 

1842 The Citadel, Charleston, S.C., was created a military academy by act 
of the Legislature. It is now a college. 

1845 Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Ky., was founded by a graduate 
of West Point and modeled after that institution. 

1858 Military instruction was introduced at Pennsylvania Military College, 
Chester, Pa., which was founded in 1821. 

1866 Military department was instituted in the University of Wisconsin, 
which was founded in 1848. 

1867 Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, Va. 

1868 St. John’s Academy, Annapolis, founded in 1696, became military. 
It now does college work. 

1868 Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., military training from its beginning. 

1869 Military instruction was introduced in the University of California, 
founded in 1853. 

1869 St. John’s Military Academy, Manlius, N.Y. 

1877 Military instruction was introduced in the University of Illinois, 
founded in 1867. 

1879 Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Ga. 

1881 Kemper Military Academy, Boonville, Mo., became military. It 
was founded in 1793. 

1881 Wentworth Mihtary Academy, !Leidngton, Mo., became military. It 
was founded in 1880. 

1882 The Bingham School, Asheville, N.C., became military. It was 
founded in 1793, 

1884 Military department of Michigan Agricultural College was organissecl. 
The college was founded in 1867, 

1888 Northwestern Military Academy, Lake Genova, Wis. 

1889 Military department was established in the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, which was founded in 1868. 

1892 Western Military Academyj Alton, TU., was incorporated as a military 
academy. It was founded m 1879, 


THE EARLY EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


While the beginnings of “female education” in America go 
back to the earliest Colonial days, it was not until the close of 
the eighteenth century that there was any general provision 
made for the formal education of girls. Before that time the 
teaching of girls was a family, not a public matter. It was a 
common occurrence for a mother in teaching her own children 
to include others of the immediate neighborhood, and so grew 
up the “dame schools.” These were often maintained under 
the sanction of the town and frequently received some slight 
assistance from the town treasury. In these schools there was 
some instruction in reading, spelling, sewing, and knitting. 

A school of this type existed in New Haven as early as 1651, 
for the records tell us of a little girl brought into Court in that 
year for “prophane swearing.” She was charged with using 
such expressions as “by my soul” and “as I am a Christian.” 
At the trial her mother testified that she learned some of her 
ill-carriage at Good wife Wickham^s where she went to school. 
At first girls were barred from the town schools in New Eng- 
land, and it is doubtful when they began to be generally admitted. 
The earliest record in which girls are mentioned is in connec- 
tion with the founding of the school in Dorchester in 1639. 
It was left “to the discretion of the elders and seven men whether 
maids shall be taught with the boys or not,” and history shows 
adverse action on the part of the seven wise men. But in 
1699 in Rehoboth, the selectmen engaged Mr. Robert Dickson 
“to do his utmost endeavor to teach both sexes of boys and girls 
to read English and write and cast accounts.” Yet even 
in the early Colonial days there were girls who persuaded 
their fathers or brothers to teach them, and in such irregular 
W£^s attained knowledge beyond the rudiments. 

The Moravians who established themselves in Pennsylvania 
about 1740 immediately opened schools for both boys and girls. 
The Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, established in 1742 
as a boarding school for girls, remains to this day the oldest 
girls' school in the country. The Penn Charter School in 
Philadelphia, perhaps influenced by the Moravian example, 
shortly after opened its doors to both sexes. In New England, 
where the English and ecclesiastical traditions of education 
prevailed, there was no separate school for girls until nearly 
forty years later, and it was not until 1829 that Abbot Acad- 
enw, the first permanent school for girls alone, was established. 

The Revolutionary days mark a time of awakening when 
a demand for education on the part of girls and young women 
resulted in more adequate provision for their instruction. About 
the year 1770, in and about Hartford, girls were taught in the 
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public schools. They “had no separate classes though gen- 
erally sitting in separate benches/’ At Portsmouth, too, we 
learn from the diary of David McClure that in 1773 he “opened 
the school consisting the first day of about thirty misses . . . 
from seven to twenty years of age. ... I attended them in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, principally. This 
is, I believe, the only female school supported by the town in 
New England.” 

After the Revolution private schools for girls began to appear 
which offered a somewhat higher grade of instruction. The 
Rev. William Woodbridge, who graduated from Yale in 1780, 
during his senior year kept a young ladies’ school at New Haven 
in which he taught grammar, geography, cornposition, and 
rhetoric. In the same year, too. Dr. Rush estabfished an acad- 
emy for girls at Philadelphia. Timothy Dwight, the first 
president of Yale of that name, was a distinguished pioneer 
in women’s education. He maintained a Seminary at Green- 
field HiU, Conn., until 1795 when he became President of Yale. 

By the close of the eighteenth century, most New England 
towns had made some provision for female instruction. Usually 
they were attended to by the school masters during the noon 
hour. In at least one case the school master devoted his whole 
time to the “misses” from five to seven in the morning. The 
development of the academies was a great step in the higher 
education of women- Many of the ear her academies opened 
their doors on equal terms to both sexes. Leicester Academy 
founded in 1784, Westford in 1793, and Bradford in 1803, were 
coeducational from the start, and the latter shortly after be- 
came exclusively a girls’ schooL 

In the female seminaries which grew up at this time no very 
high ideals of education prevailed, — the catechism, embroidery, 
“painting in oils and use of the globes” usually forming an 
inevitable element in the curriculum. But a stronger move- 
ment was at hand. 

Sarah Pierce’s famous Young Ladies’ Seminary was estab- 
lished in 1792 at Litchfield, Conn. It was one of the pioneer 
institutions for the education of girls and during its forty years 
some fifteen hundred passed under her influence. 

The Rev. Joseph Emerson’s Seminary for Young Women at 
Byfield and Saugus, Mass., was attended in the six years of its 
existence by upwards of one thousand pupils. Many of them 
became school teachers, among them Mary Lyon, who with 
Emma Hart (afterward Mrs. John Willard) became the great 
apostles for the better education of girls. At Hartford, Catherine 
Beecher’s Seminary (1822-32) together with her writings exer- 
cised a wide influence, contributing to the growing popularity 
of women’s edu6ation. 

The first endowed incorporate institution in New England 
expressly for the education of girls was the Adams Academy 
at Derry, N.H., 1823, where Mary Lyon and Zilpah Grant 
were co-laborers for four years until they removed to Ipswich, 
Mass., where the first incorporated girls’ academy in Massa- 
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chusetts came into existence in 1828, Abbot Academy at Andover 
being established the following year. With the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century, “female institutions” multiplied 
rapidly throughout the South and seminaries for women and 
coeducational schools through the North and West. Much 
of the instruction was doubtless what would now be called 
elementary, much of it would today be considered trivial, — 
undue attention was perhaps given to such accomplishments 
as the social standards of the times required for young ladies. 

The ideals maintained by Mary Lyon, Emma Willard, and 
later by Sarah Porter at Farmington, all did much to raise the 
standard of solid learning for girls Mrs. Willard taught suc- 
cessively at Westfield, Mass., Middlebury, Vt., and Water- 
ford, N.Y., finally in 1821 on the invitation of citizens establish- 
ing a seminary at Troy, N.Y., which continues a prosperous 
institution to this day. Some two hundred schools for girls, 
one half of them in the southern states, were the direct result 
of inspiration received under her teaching. The labors of Mary 
Lyon culminated in an incorporation in 1836 of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary. But all this was not without opposition and the 
question was gravely raised, “Who shall cook our food if the 
girls are to be taught philosophy?” 

Since that day the steady growth of seminaries and acad- 
emies and, more significant still, of colleges and universities 
solely for women has brought about a universal recognition 
of the rights and needs of women in educational matters. 
“Women's liberation from intellectual bondage,” “the failure 
to utilize women's vast energies,” “the romantic idea of treat- 
ing women as a clinging vine,” and other similar phrases have 
been relegated to the vocabulary of the past. The twentieth 
century regards the education of women as a common-sense, 
practical essential in the preparation of each generation for its 
work in the world. 

More pertinent, perhaps, to our immediate subject is the 
fact that the number and popularity of women's colleges and 
other advanced institutions of learning has led to the creation 
of a new type of private school in which the preparation for 
entrance into college life is the most prominent aim. 

The enterprise characteristic of educational movements 
of the present day is as evident in the education of girls as 
boys and it is the private schools that are still leading the way. 
FYr special training of all kinds, no high efficiency can yet be 
attaine<i without resorting to private institutions. 

Education for girls and womanhood has reached beyond mere 
academic grounding, and now aims to prepare not only for a 
position of equality, individuality, and freedona in knowledge 
with men, but for a high conception of her duties to the state 
and for her share in the world^s work. It is the function _ of 
every private school for girls to play its part in developing 
a more efficient and a higher standard for women and, inci- 
dentally, for men. 




DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUMMER CAMP 

Each spring announcements of Summer Camps for both boys 
and girls become increasingly conspicuous in the magazines 
and newspapers. A. decade ago it was still comparatively 
unusual for a boy to spend his summer at a boys' camp. To- 
day, it is the customary thing, and as the days of the^ school 
year approach an end the question of “What camp?" arises 
in almost every family. 

A list of these camps reads almost like a catalog of localities 
famous for their healthfulness or scenic beauty. They cluster 
thickly about the Maine lakes and the lakes of central New 
Hampshire. There is a sprinkling of salt-water camps along 
the Maine coast and in the Cape Cod region. The beauties 
of the upper Connecticut have attracted a considerable group, 
whence others straggle through the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont to the shores of Take Champlain and the Adirondacks. 
A thin line of them through the Berkshires continues inter- 
ruptedly through the Bocono and the Blue Bidge [Mountains. 
They are springing up rapidly along the shores of the Great 
Bakes and in the lake region of Wisconsin, while an ever in- 
creasing number is to be found scattered through the Bookies 
from Wyoming to Arizona, and in the Sierras. 

Today there are more than three hundred of these summer 
camps, ninety per cent of which are in N ew England and 
seventy-five per cent in and about the foothills of the White 
Mountains in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

The camping instinct is primitive and there have always been 
times when boys camped with adults, but this summer camp 
movement is a wholly new departure. Its development has 
been coincident with the ‘back to the country' movement 
out of which, too, has grown the Country Hay School and the 
New School movement of England and the Continent, which 
is now becoming naturalized in America. The Boy Scoiits 
and the Camp Fire Girls are an outgrowth of the same sexual 
conditions. The summer camp marks, too, a turning batik 
toward the sturdier training of our forbears under more primitive 
conditions on the farm or the frontier. 

But it is more than this, — ^more than a protest, — more than 
a reversion. It is a distinctive educational movement. As 
worked out by its best exponents the summer camp is one of 
the most notable achievements of America in educational prog- 
ress. But not every summer camp, so called, is worthy of 
such commendation- Some are avowedly recreative, some 
are mere commercial enterprises, but many are £ic‘.tuated by the 
highest purpose. 

The organized summer camp as we understand it today had 
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its beginnings in the eighties, and its genesis as an institution 
must be ascribed to Ernest Balch. In a personal letter, he 
writes: “I first thought of the boys’ camp as an institution in 
1880. The miserable condition of boys belonging to well-to-do 
famihes in summer hotels, considered from the point of view of 
their right development, set me to looking for a substitute. 
That year and 1881 I had thought out the main lines of a boys’ 
camp. That year, also, with two boys I made a short camping 
trip to Big Asquam. In 1881 I occupied and bought Chocorua 
Island.” Camp Chocorua, thus started, was the first boys’ 
summer camp and was continued by Mr. Balch until 1889. 
Through correspondence with Mr. Balch, the Rev. Mr. 
Nichols, inspired with this same idea, opened a camp for boys 
in 1882 at btow, Mass., which he called Camp Harvard. This 
camp was later taken over by Dr. Winthrop T. Talbot, a son 
of Dr. J. T. Talbot, then dean of the Boston University Medical 
School, who, in 1884, moved the camp to Lake Asquam, where it 
was afterwards known as Camp Asquam. 

Dr. Talbot’s camp was eminently successful and was con- 
tinued for many years until his failing health necessitated his 
abandonment of it. As a result of his work here and the methods 
he developed, some of the assistants trained by him early es- 
tablished camps which attained success and celebrity, Canap 
Pasquaney, one of the most successful camps today, was in 
1895 established by Dr. Edward S. Wilson, who had received 
his inspiration and training in camp work under Dr. Talbot. 
Sherwood Forest Camp on Little Squam Lake was a rather dis- 
loyal offshoot of Dr. Talbot’s camp. Established in 1903 by 
Dr. Shubmeil it was popular for a considerable period, but has 
now passed. 

The oldest organized camp existing today is Camp Dudley, 
which was established by the late Sumner F. Dudley in 1885 
at Westport on Lake Champlain, where it has continued ever 
since under the management of the State Executive Committee 
of the New York Y. M. C. A. Mr. Dudley had perhaps heard 
of these earlier camps on Lake Asquam and even before 1885 
had camped with boys on Lake Wawayonda, New Jersey. In 
1886 Mr- Edwin DeMeritte, then connected with the Chauncy 
Hall School of Boston, opened his Camp Algonquin on Lake 
Asquam, which he still continues on the same site. 

The summer camp idea at first met with slow response except 
from a few enthusiasts. It received, however, the hearty 
approval of General Armstrong and Mr. Frissell of the Hampton 
School, the former visiting Camp Chocorua and writing some 
accounts of it. He was the first who saw the greater possibilities 
of this summer camp idea. An article which appeared in 
Bt. Nicholas Magazine about 1887 did something to popularize 
the idea. McClure^ s Magazine in 1894 contained a fuller article 
on the summer camp, prepared by Ernest Balch with the as- 
sistance of his brother, and from that time on the summer camps 
multiplied rapidly. _ . 

Mr. John M. Dick, who for twenty-four years has maintained 
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Camp Idlewild on an island in Lake Winnepesaukee, became 
interested in camps in the early nineties, at first in connection 
with a Y. M. C. A. camp at Plympton, Mass. Mr. E. S. Gregg 
Clarke, who now conducts the Keewaydin Camps in Canada, 
was also early in the fi.eld, establishing Camp Kahkou on the 
A ITfl. gragjh in Maine as early as 1892. Dr. Poland J. Mulford, 
now head master of the Ridgefield School, in 1895 started Camp 
Choconut in the mountains of northern Pennsylvania, which 
has since been continuously successful. Dr. C. Hanford Hen- 
derson, now well known as an author and educator, established in 
1898 Camp Marienfeld at Chesham, N.H., which still flourishes. 
Two years before he had a camp for boys in the upper valley of 
the Delaware. Dr. Henderson has been good enough to write 
extendedly of the camp situation as it then was for this book. 

''At that time,’’ he writes, "I did not know of any similar 
example elsewhere and fancied myself a veritable pioneer. 
One cannot speak positively, but in 1896 I think that at most 
there could not have been more than half a dozen of us, and I 
imagine that each man, like myself, fancied that he was break- 
ing virgin ground. What was the motive for such a unique 
movement? I cannot speak for the others, but I suspect that 
their motives were equally as simple as my own. I was the 
young head master of a high school, and quite eaten up with 
pedagogical enthusiasm. I noticed that my boys came back 
to me in the autumn — the more well-to-do of them, at any 
rate — a little browner and somewhat more robust for the 
summer’s outing, but in mentality and sometimes in morals 
not quite up to the achievements of June. In a word, they had 
slipped back. It seemed to me a boyish tragedy to be climbing 
the slow and arduous path of human attainment during perhaps 
nine months of the year, and then to slip back somewhat more 
rapidly during the remaining three months! So my own motive 
in starting a boys’ camp was exceedingly simple, — it was to 
save the boys from slipping backward. 

"This negative work of saving a boy’s summer would bo 
ample justification for all summer camps, but it falls far below 
the extraordinary possibilities of the situation. Every earnest 
adventure of the spirit brings one vastly more than one con- 
sciously starts out for, and ft was so in this adventure of the 
summer camp. It speedily flashed upon us all that in the sum- 
mer camp we had a novel and magnificent educational opportu- 
nity. Here were several dozen boys detached from the conven- 
tional atmosphere of city and suburban homes, and brought 
together in the simple bigness of the great open. Here was a 
group of young college men, clean, erect, unspoiled, bubbling 
over with ideals and enthusiasms, and for the moment free 
to be themselves. It was the material and setting for the 
creation of a New World! 

"Quite unexpectedly we stood face to face with an immense 
opportunity, — the chance to weave the days into a larger pat- 
tern, and to draw the outline of a new and more self-reliant 
type of boy. As a result of this realization, the daily program 
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transformed itself. The emphasis slipped away from the more 
formal studies of the curriculum over to the directed occupa- 
tions, — to music, drawing, manual training, nature expedi- 
tions, gymnastics. 

“It was not simply what a boy knew , — it was even more 
what he was and what he would do. And the moral test be- 
came equally practical and intimate, — was a boy a good com- 
rade; did he do his share willingly and thoroughly; could he 
be depended upon, day by day, as well as in an emergency; 
was he a gracious and welcome member of the group? It is 
an illuminating experience to camp out with any one, just as 
it is to cross the ocean with him. Boys accustomed to haying 
everything done for them are suddenly called upon to do things 
for themselves; accustomed to having pretty much their oym 
way, they are suddenly balked by the somewhat imperative 
demands of the group. Bife at a summer camp discovers the 
real stuff of which a boy is made; and often it reverses the judg- 
ment of the home. Boys accounted models at home, — models 
in the eyes of their mothers and maiden aunts, models perhaps 
because nothing is asked of them, often show themselves in the 
more exacting atmosphere of a summer camp to be essentially 

g oor creatures, — selfish, petty, inconsiderate, — while original 
oys, troublesome in the atmosphere of a too narrow home, 
prove in a camp to be the fundamentally good boys, the genuine 
sort of fellows who can be depended upon. It is an education 
in social virtue to live in a summer camp, for the test is the 
world-test of a man’s relation to his fellows.’’ 

But there are camps and camps and it would be far too much 
to claim that all are actuated by any such high ideals. Many 
of these camps have no more serious purpose than the making 
of summer wages for their proprietors. Others in their desire 
to be popular have degenerated into mere summer boarding- 
houses for boys. Some are avowedly recreation camps with 
no higher purpose than to give the boys ‘a good time,’ accept- 
ing the boy’s own standard of what constitutes a good time. 
Some are known as athletic camps and make a specialty of 
competitive athletics, attracting boys by athletic ‘stars’ who 
are engaged for the staff. 

Aside from the Y. M. C. A. camps practically all are the 
private property of their directors and reflect the individual 
character of the men who own and control them. What the 
master is, the camp is, — Abroad and inspiring, or narrow and petty 
and sordid. Between these two major types, the educational 
camp and the recreation camp, there is a varied array given 
over to special ends, — ^tutoring, civil engineering, physical cult- 
ure, art, dramatics, — these are in effect summer schools con- 
ducted in the open. Then there are sectarian camps. Some^ of 
the best equipped and most efficiently organized are under Jewish 
management with Jewish clientele. There are excellent camps 
in which the clientele is drawn from Roman Catholic families 
or from Christian Science families. 

Boys’ camps had become generally popular long before any 
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one was bold enough to suggest that what was good for boys 
might be equally good for their sisters- Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
H. Gulick as early as 1888 had a camp on the Thames river, 
Connecticut, for their own daughters, and as they grew up other 
girls were invited to join them on a paying basis. This Camp 
Gulick, with an interruption of only two years, was continued 
imtil in 1910 they established in Maine Camp Sebago-Wohelo. 

It was in 1902 that Mr. C. E. Cobb, a Providence school 
teacher, started a small camp for girls on Highland Lake, 
Bridgton, Me. In spite of discouraging conditions, he and 
his good wife kept on and have now built up a group of highly 
successful camps for girls of all ages which are patronized by 
hundreds every summer and to which they, with a staff of 
assistants, devote their whole time. The example of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cobb was followed in succeeding years by others. 
In 1905 Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Gulick opened Camp Aloha 
on Lake Fairlee, Vt. Their success has been such that they 
now have three camps in that region. In the same year Mrs. 
Hassan established Pasquaney Nature Club for Girls on New- 
found Lake, and Eagle Point Camp was opened at Rumney 
N.H. Since that time they have multiplied rapidly, unti 
today they are almost as numerous as the camps for boys. 

The girls^ camps do not show as many distinct types as the 
camps for boys, and still the spirit of each camp is as diverse 
as the personalities that direct them. In general their purpose, 
perhaps, is not so serious. Recreation, good times, the making 
of the camp popular so as to insure continuous patronage is 
frequently the chief aim. Some of the camps, however, are 
actuated by higher ideals and loftier purposes. The life in 
the girls’ camp differs only slightly from that of the camp for 
boys. They play baseball and have athletic meets, though 
they are not taken so intensely. Tennis and basket-ball are 
always popular and so of course are all sorts of water sports. 
Generally there is some real camping out, hikes of several days 
or more, during which they sleep in the open. Tlie teaching 
of handicrafts and domestic arts has been introduced in most. 

Perhaps the greatest single contribution that has been made 
to the methods of girls’ camps was supplied by Mrs, Luther 
Halsey Gulick when she originated the ^'Camp Eire Girls of 
America,” at her Camp Sebago-Wohelo. Taking for its symbol 
the cheerful wood fire and teaching each girl to ^^seck beauty, 
give service, be trustworthy, pursue knowledge, hold on to 
health, glorify work, and be happy,” it affords unlimited op- 
portunity for joyous activity in earning the honors in camp- 
craft, healthcraft, homecraft, nature-lore, and patriotism which 
are required for advancement from one degree to the next. 
The movement 'has rapidly spread, and 'camp fires’ have 
been organized all over the country. Last summer between 
seven and eight thousand girls camped out as Camp Fire Girls. 
A somewhat similar plan for girls under twelve years of age 
was originated by Mrs. Charles Lanier, and has been organized 
under the name of "The Blue Birds.” 
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The educational possibilities of the summer camps for boys 
have continued to grow upon their directors and perhaps have 
not yet been exhausted. The summer camp, at its best as it 
is today, is the result of contributions from many men and 
divers sources. From the hunting camps of the past, wood- 
craft, campcraft, the woodsman’s lore have been introduced 
and developed as a subject of real educational value to boys 
in their teens. All this has been organized in the Woodcraft 
Indians so as to appeal to the imagination of the growing boy, and 
many of the best summer camps have ^tribes’ of Woodcraft 
Indians to which admission is eagerly sought by the boys but 
which requires proficiency in woodcraft. 

The naturalist, the ornithologist, the botanist, have found 
in the summer camp an unequaled opportimity for interesting 
boys in every phase of nature study. Many camps have well- 
organized instruction in life-saving, in wireless telegraphy, m 
photography, and in shooting. The physical director has here 
an opportunity for training in all-round natural and normal 
activities, — swimming, diving, in horsemanship, and in divers 
activities which tend to self-reliance, poise, manliness. 

There is little question that the summer camp is here as a 
permanent addition to our educational institutions. Already 
the camps have done more than save the boy’s summer, — they 
have made him a hardier, more resourceful boy, the promise of 
a more self-reliant, better disciplined man. 

The winter camp for boys is a recent conception of Mr, Ernest 
Balch. In the winter of 1916—16 he organized at the Cloyne 
School such a camp which proved popular and successful.^ Boys 
from twelve to sixteen slept in sleeping bags in tents within a 
stockade out of doors through the winter, even in the heaviest 
storms. As a result they were free from colds, less nervous, 
and in improved physical condition. The winter camp idea 
has been continued at Cloyne and is spreading. 

“Perhaps the ^ highest office of the summer camp,” writes 
Dr. Henderson, “would be to make itseH unnecessary, by 
importing into our whole scheme of education the saving idea 
that boys and girls ought to be brought up in the country and 
ought to live a simple, sturdy, open-air life twelve months out 
of the twelve. The camp idea is the direct progenitor of our 
so-called country day schools. Already there are indications 
that the summer camp, instead of supplementing education, 
may end by transforming it.” 
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The New School has become a ‘movement' in England, 
where the traditional “ PubUc-Schools-aS''the-nurseries-of -empire ” 
are so strongly entrenched in the tradition of the “Battle-of- 
Waterloo-won-on-the-playing-fields-of-Eton" that any innovation 
to survive must become a ‘movement,' that is, must have a 
propaganda with driving power. 

The whole purpose was to let a httle light and fresh air into 
the musty traditions of school teaching. It grew out of the 
work of a group of enthusiasts in England among whom the 
poet, Edward Carpenter, was a leading spirit. 

It was Er. Cecil Reddie who started Abbotshohne in 1889, 
and his school has become the model and type of them all. 
Bedales was the first coeducational school on this plan. It 
was established near Petersfield, Hants, in 1893 by J. H. Badley. 

Dr. Hermann Lietz, who had worked for a year at Abbots- 
holine and published a book on his experiences there, founded 
the first of his Landerziehungsheime in 1898. M. Edmond De- 
molins, the French writer and sociologist, transplanted the New 
School to French soil. His Ecole des Roches was opened near 
Vemeuil in 1899. 

Dr. Dietz established and himself directs three separate 
schools. At Ilsenburg in the Harz is the preparatory school 
for boys from eight to twelve; at Haubinda in Thiiringen, a 
school for those from twelve to sixteen; and at Bieberstein in 
Hesse-Nassau is one for the latest school years, sixteen to twenty. 

The New Schools aim to give (1) Physical education through 
life in the countiy- with pleasurable manual work in agriculture, 
carpentry, handicrafts; (2) Intellectual education — not mere 
memory work or book-learning, but reflection and reasoning 
based on observation, and training of the imagination ; (3) Moral 
education — not mere bending to authority from without, but 
training in initiative, re^onsibility, and self-government. 

The list of New Schools here appended may prove of interest 
though it was compiled before the outbreak of the war, which 
h^ doubtless resulted in the suspension of some. Those marked 
with an asterisk are coeducational. The abbreviation D. D. E. H. 
signifies Deutsches Landerziehungsheim; E. N., ficole Nouvelle. 


School 
Abbotsholme 
*Bedales School 
Clayesmore School 
’’‘Rioakin Homo Sch. 
*Morkshin School 


*I>. E. H. 
D. h. E. H. 
D, L. E. H. 


ENGLAND 

Head Master Location Eelahlished 

Dr. Cecil Reddie Rocoster, Derbyshire 1889 

J, H, Badl^ Petersfield, Hants 1893 

Alexander Devin© Pangbourne, Berks 1896 

Harry Lowerison Heacham, Norfolk 

Philipp Oyler Headley, Hants 1912 

GERMANY 

Hermann I^ietz Ilsenburg, Haras 1898 

Hermann Lietas Haubinda, ThUringen 1901 

Hermann Ldeta Bieberstein, Rh6n 1904 
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School 


Head Master 


Location 


L. E. H XJnter- 
schondorf 

D L. E H. Trebschea 
Zulhchau Mark 
(For girls) 

^Preie Schulgemeinde, 
Wickersdorf, Bukow 
L. E H Breitbrunn 
(For girls) 

E r ziehungsschule , 
Schloss Bischofstein 
* O denwaldschule , 
Oberhambach 
Landschulheim am 
Soiling 

Erziehuagsschule 

Schnepfenthal 


Julius Lohmann 
B randenburg 

Luserke 
Franz Utz 
Dr. Marseille 
Paul Geheeb 
Kramer 
Dr. Ansfeld 


Ammer See, 
Bayern 


Saalfeld, 

Thiiringen 

Ammer See, 

Bayern 

Lengenfeld, 

Erfurt 

Heppenheim 

Hesse Darmstadt 

Holzminden, 

Weser 

Gotha 


SWITZERLAND 


L. E. H. Schloss 
Glarisegg 
Institut Grunau 
Schloss Kefikon 


*L. E. H. Hof- 
Oberkirch 
Engiadina 

Bellaria 

^I. N. do la Suisse 
Romande, 

^a ChiLtaigneraie 
Ecole-Foyer des 
Pleiades, Ondallaz 
E, N. (For girls) 


W. Zuberbuhler 

Dr H. Looser 
Bach 

Hermann Tobler 

Wcllemann 

Hermann Gilli 

L. Gautier et F. 

Ern. Schwarz-Buys 
R. Nussbaum 

Mile. Haommerlin 


Steckborn, 

Thurgau 

Bern 

Islikon, 

Thurgau 

Kaltbrunn, 

St Gallen 
Zuoz, Engadine 
Graubunden 
Zuoz, Engadine 
Graubunden 
Chailly-sur- 
Lausanne, Vaud 
Coppet, Vaud 
Blonay, 

Vaud 

Chexbres 


Established 

1907 

1906 

1906 

1906 

1908 
1910 
1910 


1902 

1867 

1906 

1907 


1905 

1908 

1911 

1911 


Nicole des Roches, 

Nicole de I’lle cfe 
Prance 

College de Normandie 


ificole d’ Aquitaine 


FRANCE 


G. Bertier 
M. Scott 
M. Duhamel 


Ernest Contou 


Verneuil-sur- 
Avre, Eure 
Liancourt, 
Seine-et-Oise 
Cleres, 

Mont-Cauvaire, 

Monville 

Lamotte-Beuvron, 

Loir-et-Cher 


AUSTRIA 


L. E. H. Dr. Ad. Ritter von Grinzing, 

Gestel V. Ucken Vienna 
*Neue Semeringschule Mme, Schwarzwald 
(For youns children) POLAND 


Ognitko Stara Wies, 
Klaryaow, 

(For girls) 


Warsaw 

Mmo. Pawlicna Warsaw 
SWEDEN 


Lundsberg Skola Fritz Danielson Lundsberg, Varmland 


1899 

1901 

1902 

1905 

1910 
1913 

1906 

1911 

1896 


BELGIUM 

E. N. a, la campagne, Faria de Vasconoel- Bierges-lez-Wawre 
Ch&teau des Vall6es los 

SPAIN 

Colegio Mont-D’Or P. Moles Barcelona 


1912 

1906 


UNITED STATES 
Dr. E. A. Rumely La Porte, Ind. 


Interlaken School 


1907 




THE YEAR’S ADVANCE IN EDUCATION 

The past year has witnessed substantial advance along lines 
which have been the subject of agitation in previous years. 
Accomplishment has been such that the school man or woman 
who formerly complacently disregarded developments without 
serious loss of prestige cannot now afford to remain uninformed 
of the trend of thought of the leaders. The changes are of 
first importance to all teachers, and have come with a more 
searching inquiry into traditional practices long accepted. Prog- 
ress has been made in all the public schools toward the reorgani- 
zation of the twelve-year grammar and high school program on 
the basis of two equal periods of six years each. 

The colleges are coming to a better understanding of what 
their standards should be. They have arrived at a somewhat 
broader and more intelligent view as to what constitutes prepara- 
tion for college. They have made advances in adjusting them- 
selves to those standards and in arriving at a more uniform 
statement of what they require of entrance candidates. The 
improvement of both public and private high schools and espe- 
cially of the former has facilitated this readjustment. There 
is a more genuine desire on the part of the colleges to coordinate 
their requirements with the public high school course. 

The junior high school and the junior college are terms that are 
coming more widely into use. They are phases of the readjustment 
of the former rigid grammar-school-high-school-coll«ge organiza- 
tion. The junior high school is a phase of the new ‘ six-and-six 
plan^ permitting the introduction of differentiated elective and 
vocational courses in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
Johnny may now during his seventh and eighth years of school- 
ing, instead of reviewing or torpidly progressing in the limited 
curriculum of the past, try his hand at various pre-vocational 
subjects which will enable him to make a more intelligent selec- 
tion of his life work. Susie gets a chance at household arts 
and learns how to help mother, instead of interminably bound- 
ing the states, or naming the capitals, or calculating partial 
payments on notes she will never give or hold. The plan has 
been worked out successfully in Buffalo and Rochester. 

There is a place for the junior college clearly defined by the 
Association of Colleges ana Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. The essentials are that it shall do college work but shall 
not confer a degree. At present many institutions equipped to 
offer little above high school grade masquerade under the name 
of junior colleges and grant degrees. These institutions of 
course are not supported by public taxation and have to work 
their constituents for a living. Many institutions in the South 
announce themselves as junior colleges, but Miss Elizabeth 

(S4) 
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Colton recently in her presidential address before the Southern 
Association of College Women in 1915 announced that excepting 
in Missouri there were Hone in the South deserving that desig- 
nation. The situation has since improved, though complicated. 

In South Carolina it has recently been shown that the regular 
academic college enrollment is forty per cent more than the 
total secondary school enrollment, public and private. This 
means that the colleges admit without secondary training; that 
they are in the high school business and consequently retarding 
the growth of their own feeders.” 

Vocational training continues to make good. Recent effort 
has been to fit vocational education to real community needs, 
to humanize the program, to train for jobs that exist. The 
Richmond and New York surveys take cognizance of the fact 
that vocational training to be of service must be for trades where 
there is need of skilled workmen, and the Philadelphia Con- 
ference also emphasized the equal importance of trade opportu- 
nities with broad education. That our vocational training has 
not been in adjustment with conditions is made evident by the 
rapid development and present enormous significance of Cor- 
poration Schools. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools comprises 
ninety-three corporations, capitalized at $3,000,000,000 and 
emplo 3 ^ing 1,000,000 people. These corporations want more 
education for some or all of their employees and are willing 
to pay for it. They are endeavoring to supply the deficiency 
of the public school system by training youths for jobs that are 
ready and waiting. The New York Edison Company gives 
fifteen courses, including as well as traditional school subjects, 
electricity, hygiene, office practice, advertising, and salesman- 
ship. Many great corporations, finding the product of the 
schools incomplete for their purposes, have established schools 
in which salesmanship is an important subject of training. 
The United Cigar Stores Company graduates every future 
salesman from its school to a practice store. The National 
Cloak and Suit Company employs ten teachers, all normal 
school or college graduates. Salesmanship is coming to be 
recognized in the schools as a field of vocational training which 
leads to a job. 

Agriculture as a school study is on the increase, if one may 
judge from the great number of excellent text-Dooks of all 
grades and all on phases of the subject which have appeared. 
In twenty-one states legislation now requires it as a subject 
of instruction in all public elementary schools. Even some of 
the private schools make agricultural training a feature, notably 
the recently opened Loomis Institute. But the most efficient 
educational work in agriculture is being done by the XJ.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, some of the State Agricultural Colleges, 
and the Russell Sage Foundation. Thousands of boys and 
girls have been organized into agricultural clubs, corn clubs, 
cotton clubs, pig clubs, etc. In 1915, 7,709 clubs in the northern 
and western states enrolled 151,195 boys. This is education 
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by doing, — ^by doing even better than their elders. Twenty 
members of the corn clubs produced an excess of 120 bushe^ 
to the acre. There is notning traditional, theoretical, ‘hi- 
falutin’ about this kind of education. It has yielded results, 
physical, moral, and economic, from the start. Can as rnuch 
be said for some of our time-honored traditional school subjects 

and methods? i -u 

One of the results of scientific educational research has been 
the application of measurement to educational processes. This 
has made possible the establishing of standards of achievement. 
Standards have been set not only for the individual but for the 
class or the school, thus inspiring both teachers and pupils 
by putting them in competition with others. One of the most 
important functions of school superintendents and princmals 
has become the measuring of the class or school by standard 
scales, tests, or scores. This not merely for information as to 
progress, but to give inspiration and motive to the work of both 
teachers and pupils by definitely measuring and announcing 
accomplishment. S. A, Courtis in Detroit has inaugurated a sys- 
tem of measuring and following up the achievement of pupils. 
The inadequacy of the present standards of measurement are 
recognized, but are rapidly being improved. 

Indirectly these beginnings toward the measuring and stand- 
ardizing of educational processes and results have been greatly 
influenced by the work of Frederick W. Taylor and his disci- 
ples in the industrial field. But schoolroom practice has great 
advance yet to make before it arrives at any such efficiency as 
has been reached in machine shop practice. Better brains and 
more time and money have gone into improving the methods 
by which machinists turn out steel than those by which teachers 
turn out citizens. Advance in school room practice must con- 
tinue to be slow, for the incentives that exist in the industrial 
field are lacking in the schools. The industrial manager is anxious 
to improve processes to decrease manufacturing costs and 
make more money. The machinist is willing to speed u{) to 
increase his earnings and shorten his hours. Similar incentives 
must be introduced into school work if we are to have similar 
advance. Such incentives can be supplied when there is suffi- 
cient intelligent direction and public opinion to support it. 
Pupils may be offered shorter hours and more play — teachers 
shorter hours and more pay — ^for greater accomplishment in 
less time. But incentive is not enough; they must know how. 
Such standards as have already been established are almost 
wholly the standards of class or mass achievement. Time 
studies for individual processes which have been the basis of 
all improvement in machine shop management have hardly as 
yet been undertaken in the school room. And yet it is a simple 
thing for each pupil to determine under direction the average time 
it takes to acquire a pass mark knowledge of an average page of 
Cicero, or Homan History^ or a Geometry proposition. The 
pupil, having determined his average time, can be led to reduce 
it. He can be put in competition with himself as well as with 
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other members of the class. This can be given all the zest of 
a game, — the pupil with the teacher^s aid observing, watching 
closely his concentration, and learning to take ‘ time out ’ as in 
football, when he finds he is not playing the game. No looking 
at a book with intent or pretence of study should be permitted 
without time records. When a class sits with books before 
them it is a simple matter to jot down in the margin the time 
at which study is supposed to begin, as 11.33. The time spent 
in study is not the time from the beginning of the study 
period to the end. With the average pupil it will seldom be 
sixty per cent. The teacher supervising the study period 
should be on the lookout to see that the pupil as soon as his 
attention falters or is disturbed jots down in the book opposite 
the point where he is, the time, as 11.41. Then when his atten- 
tion is once more centered on the subject the time is again noted, 
as 11.46, — five minutes out. 

No one can realize how little of a study hour is spent in study 
until such records have been kept for a considerable period. 
From records of twenty pages of history resulting in a pass 
mark the average time for the pupil can be computed. Then 
every incentive should be offered to reduce this time. But as 
long as school hours are fixed, as long as there is no reward for 
concentration and efficiency, there can be little hope of this. 

This is a period of educational surveys. The survey is a tak- 
ing account of stock, an examination into results, a questioning 
of values- Several important surveys have been completed 
within the year and more are under way. These have been 
carried out through varied agencies. A Survey of School Sur- 
veys,’ ' issued by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in summing up the results of thirty school surveys 
shows that seven have been imdertaken by individuals, six by 
universities, five by bureaus of municipal research, three by state 
departments of education, three by educational foundations, 
two each by the United States Bureau of Education, municipal 
departments, national societies. Thirteen of these have been 
directed by professors of education. Nine surveys were con- 
ducted by one individual, eightby two individuals. The reports 
of these surveys, ranging individually from six to 2600 
yield a rich harvest of material. Some of them have 
up no little contention. The survey of Wisconsin University 
ahnost split the state as well as the university. But out of 
such studies may eventually come a science of school *a.nd col- 
lege administration. 

The trend is toward the complete socialization of all educa- 
tional functions. As the general public becomes aware of the 
value of educational innovations instituted by private initiative 
a demand grows up for the state to take them over. An inter- 
esting devmopment of this is the State Teachers’ Agency. The 
Teachers’ Agency, after more than half a century of private 
initiative, has demonstrated its value. Massachusetts, after 
a decade of agitation, finally established a State Teachers’ 
Agency in 1911. The vested interests of some of the corn- 
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mercial agencies bitterly opposed the recent attempt to incre^e 
the appropriation. This led to widespread discussion and the 
rallying of partisans to its support. Massachusetts has led, 
too, in the socialization of another educational function. A 
Bureau of Educational Investigation and Research has been 
established under the direction of Frank Ballou, and there 
is now considerable demand for such a national bureau. 

In the progress of educational reforms must be mentioned the 
marked increase in the number of adherents to simplified spell- 
ing. Though some of us abhor it, most of us refrain from 
adopting it through lack of courage. It will hearten those to 
know that Prof. C. H. Grandgent of Harvard, President of the 
Board for Simplified Spelling, reports that the number of uni- 
versities, colleges, and normal schools which have adopted 
simplified spelling is now 144, a gain of fifty-seven in the :^st 
year. In these institutions are enrolled 130,000 students. The 
number of newspapers and periodicals using the twelve simpler 
spellings adopted by the National Education Association has 
increased in 1915 from seventy to 250. 

The education our schools offer is almost wholly aimed at 
the intellect. Moral and spiritual education are subjects of 
addresses and occasional articles. Little enough is attempted, 
— ^much less accomplished. There are no clear conceptions as 
to what should be attempted and any results attained are 
largely fortuitous. Religious education as it is understood is 
quite another matter. Formalized in the church schools it 
achieves results of a kind, probably bringing comfort to some but 
certainly revulsion to others. A recent meeting of the Twentieth 
Century Club in Boston was given over to a discussion of the 
'‘Attitude of the Harvard Student Toward Organized Religion/ ^ 
The undergraduates who spoke had had years of “religious 
training “ in church schools. As reported in the Boston Herald: 

C. A. Coolidge, '17, spoke with feeling of his experiences in 
one of the church schools: “We had religion crammed down 
our throats twice eve:^ day and twice on Sund^. , . . The 
attitude of a boy coming from such a school is, ‘I have had 
enough religion to last me for thB rest of my life.' 

W. H. IrumbuU, Jr,, '15, was of the pinion that religion 
played a very small part in college. “That," he said, “is 
because a great many come who have had religion stuffed down 
their throats. , . . Some who come to college from non-church 
schools get religion through some crisis in their lives," 

Arthur Bean^ graduate secretary of the Phillips Brooks 
House, said, “What the undergraduates are more concerned 
about than the institutional church is their own religious life." 

Our physical education is largely a matter of gymnasium 
classes and competitive athletics. In many schools the physical 
education of the gymnasixim is as formalized as the religious 
education of the chapel. Athletic sports, as Dr. Eliot has 
repeatedly pointed out, more recently in connection with sense- 
training, leads to a high degree of skill in relatively few, and 
that s S ll is “of a coarser kind than the skill required by the 
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artist and skilled workman.’^ Dancing, as it has been developed 
in the best schools of physical education, is a marvelous means 
of attaining grace and body poise, but with most of us it is still 
too largely regarded as a social requirement and left to the 
initiative of parents. 

Ernest Balch, he who thirty years ago initiated the summer 
camp and lately started the winter camp at the Cloyne School, 
has recently not only challenged the value of our physical edu- 
cation, but has devised and tested a system for '^developing 
athletic efficiency and building a better type of boy.” This 
was set forth in an address before the Conference of Church 
Schools in 1915 and more popularly in a recent article in JSt. 
Nicholas. ''Teachers of scholarship or religion,” he says, 
"generally speak of the boy as of a being detached from his 
body. The boy Hves always with his body, hampered, swayed, 
and at times governed by it.” He aims to find a system of 
physical training superior to those followed in the "develop- 
ment of muscle, nerve control, circulation, and digestion, mean- 
while fascinating for the boy.” Such a system he has developed 
and successfully tried out in a preliminary way with four classes 
of boys at the Cloyne School and in a New York gym. After 
pointing out the deficiencies in our present systems he attracts 
attention to the fact that physical training should not only 
result in complete command of the body at all times, but should 
tend to render it immune to incapacities resulting from colds 
and sickness. 

Now he finds that there is a class who as the result of their 
special training, which has been followed the world over for 
centuries, have superior physique, nerve control, and immunity 
from illnesses. He has studied the children of the professional 
tumblers and acrobats. He tells us they disregard pretty much 
all the ideas of physical training that are generaUy accepted. 
They live in the roughest way, on poor food, exposed to dis- 
ease, and under the most unhygienic conditions. Yet' the 
system of training they by necessity follow enables them always 
at the appointed time to go through their acts, which require not 
merely strength, but perfect nerve control, patience, and valor. 

Acting on these ancient and well-tested principles heretofore 
unrecognized by educators, Mr. Balch has worked out, with 
boys from twelve to sixteen, a system of physical training which 
boys enjoy, free from danger of strain. His work and his 
articles are stimulating and ^ould lead to his system being fur- 
ther tried out on a larger scale. 

The Boy Scout movement has proved itself of broadest 
educational value and deservedly continues to prosper. It 
has been enthusiastically characterized as the "greatest de- 
veloping and utilizing institution started since the principles of 
government laid down by man.” Dean Russell of Columbia 
speaks of it as "one of the most valuable educational agencies 
of this generation.” ' 

Begun in England about eight years ago by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, it was largely based on ideas and methods of American 
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workers, — ^Ernest Thompson Seton and Dan Beard. It has 
spread aU over the world to twenty-seven different counmes, 
not including colonial possessions, and the total number of boys 
that have been reached is estimated at over a million. lb® 
King of Siam is most enthusiastic about it and gives much ol 
his time to the training of the scouts. In the United btJ^es 
300,000 boys have been enrolled- In 1915 there were 143,084 
scouts in good standing, an increase of 49,106 over the previous 
year There were 6,683 scout masters, 6,647 assistant scout 
masters, and 310 local councils, 11,976 badges of honor were 
issued, each representing on the part of so many boyish souls 
actual accomplishment toward some worthy ideal. •, 

The ideals to be pursued advocated by Mr. West and Mr. 
Seton have for some time been in conflict. Mr. Seton resented 
the accenting of ^patriotism' that under Mr. Wests leadership 
tended to a sort of junior militia, marching by fours and wig- 
wagging, instead of nature work. The movement as conceived 
by Mr. Seton is essentially non-militaristic. As a result he 
has organized a separate movement, the W^oodcraft League, 
an association of the Woodcraft Boys, Woodcraft Girls, and 
Woodcraft Club, whose purpose is to develop a higher patnot^m 
to encourage life in the open and the study of nature, btill 
another organization, the United States Boy Scouts, follows 
distinctively military methods. 

Many of the private schools, especially those for younpier 
boys, have established Councils of Scouts or made use of scouting 
methods in their organized school work. The Stone School 
at Comwall-on-Hudson was early to recognize the educational 
value of this- Mr. Frank S- Hackett at Camp Riverdale was 
one of the first in adopting this as an educational feature of the 
Summer Camp, and something of the scout methods has since 
been widely introduced. 

The value of the Scout movement as an educational asset has 
been recognized by many of our larger universities. ^ Courses 
in scoutcraft are announced for the summer schools of Columbia, 
Wisconsin, California, Virginia, Texas, and other universities. 

The General Education Board is broadening its functions. It 
announces an exhaustive critical study to be undertaken of the 
Gary system, which will be of general interest and of immediate 
practical value, as so many cities are now experimenting with 
the Gary plan. The Board announces, also, a survey to be 
made of Hampton Institute which also is to result in making 
better known the system of education that has been developed 
there and at Tuskegee, of learning by seeing and doing instead 
of by reading and committing to memory. These institutions, 
as Dr. Eliot has said, “have proved that the mental powers, 
as well as the bodily powers, are strongly developed by the kind 
of instruction they give; so that nobody need apprehend that 
reduced attention to memory subjects, with increased atten- 
tion to the training of the senses, the muscles, and the nerves, 
will result in a smaller capacity for sound thinking and for the 
exercise of an animating good-wiU.'^ 
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Especially stimulating to general educational thought have 
been the three ^‘Occasional Papers” recently published by the 
Board. In ‘‘The Country School of Tomorrow” Frederick T. 
Gates, chairman of the Board, pictures a country school “in 
which young and old will be taught in practicable ways how 
to make rural hfe beautiful, intelligent, fruitful, recreative, 
healthful, and joyous.” 

Ex-president Eliotts “ Changes needed in American Secondary 
Schools” is a strong plea for a more complete training of the 
senses. He points out that tradition still too largely deter- 
mines both the subject and the purpose of current education. 
If aU human knowledge is derived through the senses, that their 
training should be a prime object seems almost axiomatic. 
Yet it has not been and is not today. Literature is the basis 
of education we have inherited, together with a Puritan and 
Quaker disdain for the fine arts. “The young men admitted 
to American colleges,” says Ex-president Eliot, “can neither 
draw nor sing; and they possess no other skill of eye, ear, or 
hand.” He advocates tne introduction in the Secondary 
Schools of more observational science, handwork, ear and eye 
work such as drawing, carpentry, music. “In secondary schools 
situated in the country the elements of agriculture should have 
an important place in the program.” To make room in the 
curriculum, Dr. Eliot proposes that the memory subjects and 
mathematics shall be reduced and that afternoon hours shall 
be utilized and the long summer vacations shortened. 

Hr. Abraham Flexner in the third of these occasional papers, 
“A Modern School,” at one blow cuts out all the tangled contro- 
versies of school men and comes straight to the root of the 
whole matter. He maintains that no subject should be taught 
and no method followed unless its actual value to the individual 
can be clearly demonstrated. How complete is the failure of 
the formal training afforded by the schools and how futile the 
pursuit of current school subjects for ‘mental discipline' is made 
apparent by the many undisciplined minds which have been 
subjected to it. Whether or not a knowledge of Latin and Math- 
ematics is valuable is wholly aside from the question, for the 
pupils do not get that knowledge. After years of ‘mental 
discipline' in these subjects with additional coaching and tutor- 
ing, more than three fourths of all the candidates who took 
the examinations of the College Entrance Board in 1915 in 
Cicero and Vergil failed to make a pass mark of sixty per cent. 
More than two thirds failed in advanced algebra. “What 
would have been the record,” he asks, “if all who studied these- 
suiyects were thus examined by an impartial outside body?” 

The Modern School as conceived by Hr. Flexner will admit 
no subject that does not serve a purpose. Each item of the 
traditional curriculum will be scrutinized for its actual worth 
and nothing included for which an aflarmative case cannot now 
be made out. The modem school will deal with the world 
about, but will not be utilitarian or materialistic. “The man 
educated in the modern sense will be trained to know and care 
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about and to understand the world he lives in, both the physical 
world and the social world.” 

The Pittsburgh ideal of the perfect school as set forth by the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association is worthy of cog- 
nizance and emulation by even the best of our private schools - 

“The Schools of the people should give to the children: 

Ample provision for exercise and joyous play. 

Buildings simple, but stately; thoughtfully planned, skillfully 
built, generously equipped. 

A course of study offering training for service and apprecia- 
tion; presenting in the order of their importance those things 
which contribute to a strong, healthy body, an alert, sure mind, 
a fine, steadfast spirit. 

Those things in art or craft which develop to the full the latent 
ability of each one to serve his fellows with dexterous hand, 
a lofty mind, and a glad heart, rich in response to the beautiful ana 
noble in hfe. 

Teachers who love children with a parent's love and books 
with a scholar’s fondness; who find beauty and joy in service; 
are large of vision, learners always. 

A training which leads from learning and doing on to wisdom, 
to high ideals, to service as a sacred trust, to worthy citizenship, 
to character,” 



COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A brief statement of the present requirements for college 
entrance may be of service to parents and students in estimating 
the value of work already done or the approximate time and 
work still needed to meet college entrance requirements. 

The following evaluation of the various subjects is accepted 
by colleges generally throughout the country: 

Units 


Classics A and B with Grammar .... 

Ellementary, two years 

Intermediate, third year 

Elementary, two years 

Intermediate, third year 

Elementary, two years 

First Year, Caesar, four books, or equiva- 
lent, and Prose 

Cicero, Six Orations, or equivalent, and 

Prose 

Vergil, six books, or equivalent .... 

First Year 

Xenophon, Anabasis i— iv, Prose . . . . 

Homer, Iliad, i—iii 

Mathematics Algebra, through Progressions .... 

Advanced Algebra 

Plane Geometry, with originals .... 

Solid Geometry 

Plane Trigonometry 

History American History and Civil Government, 

Ancient History 

Medieval and Modern History .... 

English History 

Sciences Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Botany 

ZoSlogy 

Physical Geography 

Drawing, credit according to time. 


English 

German 

French 

Spanish 

Latin 

Greek 


3 

2 

1 

2 

1 


2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 ^ 

X 


3 ^ 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


A more detailed statement of the above work and its evalua- 
tion may be found in the publications of the College Entrance 
Examination Board or in most college catalogs. 

Secondary school work and college entrance requirements are 
now quite generally measured in terms of a Standard Unit which 
is defined by the National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools as follows: 

C63) 
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“A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a second- 
ary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s 
work. * . . A four-year secondary school curriculum should be 
regarded as representing not more than sixteen units of work.” 

This statement takes the four-year high school course as a 
basis and assumes that the length of the school year is from 
thirty-six to forty weeks, that a period is from forty to sixty 
minutes in length, and that a subject is pursued for four or five 
periods a week. 

The standard colleges require sixteen units for admission. 
Many of the smaller colleges have recently raised their require- 
ments to fourteen units, which is rapidly coming to be the 
national recognized Tnirdmum standard for college entrance. 

The unit system puts all knowledge, at least that recognized 
as of value for college entrance, in water-tight compartments 
and measures it exactly. “So much shalt thou know and no 
more will avail you,” we say to the student. The exponents 
of the system say that the advantages lie in its inflexibility, in 
the ease with which students transferring from one college to 
another can be accurately tagged as having absorbed an exact 
amount of education. 

Considerable criticism has been made as to the inequality of 
the work required to satisfy some of these units. The general 
testimony of school men has been that Mathematics A, if prop- 
erly covered, has demanded eight units of time. The National 
Conference of Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
therefore voted at its meeting in 1916: “That the valuation of 
the College Entrance Examination Board requirement in ele- 
mentary algebra be increased to two units — mathematics A1 
and mathematics A2 — each to be counted as one unit; that col- 
leges admitting on certificate, however, give credit for one and 
a half or two units for mathematics A, according to the time 
actually devoted to the subject, no more than two units credit 
to be given in any case,” 

On the other hand the objection has been made that the pres- 
ent unit values of history subjects were too liberal. The com- 
mittee above mentioned therefore recommended : “That courses 
in history of less than four or five periods per week bo not given 
in the first or second year of the secondary school course: that 
the minimum admission credit in history bo one unit, and that 
credit be not given for more than one unit in one historical field. 

“That the College Entrance Examination Board establish two 
examinations in each of the historical fields, to be known as 
elementary and advanced, or by some other distinguishing terms, 
and that elementary history be given a credit of one half unit, 
and advanced history of one unit. That colleges admitting on 
certificate grant credit for work in history of one half unit or 
one unit, according to the time employed.^’ 

It was further “Resolved: That, witn a view to securing more 
uniformity in the standards of certification, it is recommended 
that the associations and commissions which draw up lists of aj)- 
proved schools for the use of colleges hold a conference in the near 
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future, to which shall be invited also representatives of colleges 
in other parts of the country.” 

The College Entrance Examination Board at its April Meeting, 
1915, adopted the recommendations of the National Conference 
Committee in regard to the unit of Mathematics A, but took 
no action on the requirements in history as a committee had 
recently been appointed to define these more fully. 

In 1915 Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, who had hitherto 
offered their own private entrance examinations, finally dis^ 
continued them and adopted the College Board examinations. 

The original purpose for which the board was founded, to 
substitute for ''the separate entrance examinations held every 
June by individual universities, colleges,’ and scientific schools” 
uniform examinations of the board, has aow been accomplished. 

After some years of tentative measures, during which some of 
the colleges admitted by the "old plan,” "new plan,” and the 
"new old plan,” the "comprehensive examination” is now in a 
fair way to be generally adopted. The term is relatively new, 
dating from the consideration of the plan in 1912 by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. President Lowell of Harvard University origi- 
nated the plan in 1910. It has stimulated recruiting from the 
Middle Western high schools. 

The "comprehensive examination” plan combines features 
of both the old examination and the certificate method of admi^ 
si on. Under the “comprehensive examination” plan a candi- 
date presents a certificate from his secondary s^ool as to the 
quantity of work he has covered. The college Hhen examines 
him in four subjects 'taking a sample* as it were to determine 
the quality of his preparatory training. 

The lead of Harvard has been recently followed by Princeton 
and Yale. In view of such evidence of the success of this plan 
it was resolved at its March Meeting, 1915, "That the National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools recommends that consideration be given by colleges to 
the method of admission by means of a certified school record 
and comprehensive examinations in a limited number of subjects.** 

The women's colleges have joined the procession. Mt- 
Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley by joint action have adopted 
a new plan of admission to become operative in September, 1919, 
Like the Harvard plan, it is an alternative and proposes to test 
the quality of the student*s intellectual power by four comprehen- 
sive examinations in chosen subjects. In time this will probably 
do away with the system of certificates from approved schools. 

The College Entrance Examination Board in April, 1915, 
resolved that there be offered such comprehensive examinations 
from June, 1916. With these changes has come a conscious 
effort to frame examinations which should test the student’s 
general knowledge of the subject and capacity to use this knowl- 
edge rather than the old-time detailed and tricky questions or 
mechanical quizzes on prescribed portions of books or subjects. 



MEASURING EDUCATIONAL RESULTS 

BT ABTHtJB O. NORTON 
Professor of Education, Wellesley College 

A revolutionary change has come over the manner of dealing 
with educational questions during the past twenty years. In- 
stead of the opinions, beliefs, guesses, dogmas, and speculations, 
or the appeals to tradii^n and rule-of-thumb, which formerly 
shaped educational policies, we have scientific study of the 
results of education, a rapidly growing body of knowledge as to 
what those results are, standards of testing and grading results 
which dio not depend on the caprice or whim of any individual, 
and the shaping of educational policies in accordance with facts. 

This means that in these twenty years more progress has 
been made in learning the real facts about education than was 
made in the twenty-two centuries preceding. 

In 1896 educational problems were discussed by exactly the 
methods used in ancient Athens in the fourth century b.c., — 
that is, by the assertion of opinions and appeals to traditional 
practice. The results were exactly the same in both cases, — 
a great variety of beliefs, and no proofs of any of them. The 
accuracy of tWs statement is indicated by two descriptions of 
the state of educational thought, the first written by Aristotle 
about the year 330 b'.c. and the second by the pioneer of scien- 
tific investigation in the United States in 1896. The two pas- 
sages are so strikingly alike that it is worth while to quote them. 

Aristotle, ca. 330 b.c.: “Mankind are by no means agreed 
about the things to be taught. . . . The existing practice is per- 
plexing. No one knows on what principle we should proceed, — 
whether the useful in life or virtue or the higher knowledge should 
be the aim of our training. . . . Again about the means there is 
no agreement; for different persons, setting forth different ideas 
about the nature of virtue, naturally disagree about the practice. 

Rice, 1896: “In matters pertaining to the practical conduct 
of the schools our notions today are not much more definite than 
they might have been a century ago. [As the above quotatu)!! 
shows, Rice might have said “2200 years ago.^H Indeed so crude 
are they that no sooner do we dip beneath the surface in our 
inquiries than we find ourselves surrounded by utter confusion. 
The statements made on practical questions, even among our 
leading educators, are conflicting to the point of absurdity. 
And, as there are no proofs to offer as to who is right and who is 
wrong, we are left complete^ without a guide; so that wo do not 
know which way to turn. Everything is speculative: nothing is 
positive- ... We have absolutely no definite knowledge in regard 
to the most elementary questions; our ideas in regard to a 
" ( 66 ) 
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proper treatment of the old subjects — reading, spelling, pen- 
manship, grammar, composition, and arithmetic — are fully as 
indefinite as they are in regard to what course to piirsue in the 
sciences and the arts, or in the training of the moral character. 
Our leading educators are not even agreed, for example, as to 
whether the results secured by a five-year course in technical 
grammar are better than those secured by a one-year course, 
or whether the results will not be just as good if technical gram- 
mar be entirely omitted from the elementary schools. And, 
again, they are by no means agreed as to whether or not children 
who devote forty minutes daily to spelling turn out to be better 
spellers than those who devote, say, not more than five or ten 
minutes daily to that subject/^ 

Any one who turns back to the educational literature of 
1896 can easily verify Rice’s report. In the whole range of that 
literature the best evidence cited by any one for his views was 
^*my opinion” or the opinion of others; “my long experience” 
or the experience of others. Cocksure assertion and a loud voice 
were the chief aids to winning educational debates. “A wordy 
clamor was enough to secure the victory,” wrote an English 
teacher in the twelfth century. So it was at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. An Italian reporter characterized these de- 
bates exactly: “The paladins of the two views exploded against 
each other for more than two hours without concluding any- 
thing.” , . 

In 1896, to be sure, there was much eager inquiry on educa- 
tional questions. The t3npi<5al school master of the preceding 
generation, — that dogmatic, t3rrannical, self-satisfied ' stand- 
patter’ — was already disappearing. Practically every view 
about education was being revised; but only one man in the 
United States had hit upon the method of getting at the actual 
facts. This man was Dr. J. M. Rice, the distinguished pioneer 
in the scientific study of educational problems, later editor of 
“The Forum.” 

In December, 1896, Dr. Rice published in “The Forum” an 
article under the title “Obstacles to Rational Educational 
Reform.” This article is epoch-making. It sketched in out- 
line practically the whole program of scientific investigation 
which has been followed since that time. In 1897 Dr. Rice 
presented to a national gathering of superintendents of schools 
at Indianapolis the results of his pioneer study of spelling, which 
had been carried out in the schools of nineteen cities of the 
United States. Superintendents of schools in those days were 
rarely of a scientific turn of mind. As one might have expected, 
Dr. Rice’s report raised a storm of opposition and ridicule, of 
which the burden was: “You can’t test the efficiency of teaching 
by finding out what the pupils can do. Such investigations are 
silly, dangerous, and a waste of time.” 

We have come a long way since 1897. In 1912 the same asso- 
ciation of superintendents of schools met in St. Louis. Instead 
of denouncing scientific investigation as a waste of time, they 
devoted forty-eight addresses and discussions to tests and meas- 
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iirements of educational efficiency. The burden of the dis- 
cussion was: '^You can test the efficiency of teaching by meas- 
uring its results as shown in what the pupils can do. Such 
investigations are the only way by which we can come to cer- 
tainty about educational questions/^ - -u 

Four years have passed since the St. Louis meeting. Fach 
year has broadened the scope of scientific research. Each year 
has improved its methods, has added to the certainty of its re- 
sults, and has increased its use as a means of shaping educa- 
tional policies. But scientific research is necessarily slow in its 
developments. In educational affairs it is still in its beginnings. 
Hasty work, general half-bakedness, and charlatanry appear 
here even as elsewhere. Nevertheless it is now possible to 
indicate some very substantial achievements. 

The first problem confronting investigators was to discover 
the facts. The need for this was pointed out by Dr. Rice in 
the article above referred to: '^What must be done, then, in 
order that our system of education may be placed on a secure 
foundation is to institute researches toward obtaining facts 
that will lead, first, to the establishment of standards by which 
the teacher may be able to determine when his task in a given 
branch has been satisfactorily performed; and, secondly, to 
the establishment of standards which will enable us to judge 
how much time is needed to secure a definite result. Once these 
truths are recognized, the factional lines between conservatives 
and radicals wiU cease to exist, and all will become co-laborers 
in the discovery of the laws that apply to all our educators, 
regardless of pedagogical creed. 

How few facts were available was shown very promptly when 
investigators began their researches. Figures, figures every- 
where, and not a word of truth. At the beginning it was not 
even possible to find how many children entered school for the 
first time in any given year. Even ten years ago these facts 
could be discovered in only two cities in the United States. 
Ten years ago nobody knew what proportion of the children 
whp entered school remained to graduate. Similar lack of in- 
formation was discovered at every point. A large amount of 
time has therefore been given to the improvement, collection, 
and analysis of school statistics. One of the best illustrations 
of work of this kind is the school report of the city of Newton, 
Mass., for 1912, in which the superintendent, Dr. F. E. Spaulding, 
answers clearly more than one hundred questions for which 
students of educational facts had long sought an answer. The 
collection of data has proceeded with great speed. In 1909 
only twenty-nine cities in the United States had systems of 
individual record cards for keeping the school histories of their 
children. Three years later 216 cities had adopted a uniform 
system for this purpose, thus making it possible to compare 
the work of schools in different cities. Tnese are samples of 
numerous and valuable investigations of this kind. 

Another achievement of the first importance has been the 
establishment of the standard tests by which to measure the 
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progress of school children. Without such standards no prog- 
ress can be made in educational research. This fact was also 
pointed out by Dr. Rice in 1896: “When a standard is recog- 
nized in regard to the knowledge and skill which the child ought 
to possess in spelling, reading, penmanship, language, arithmetic, 
and so on, then all teachers may benefit from the labors of others 
directed toward the discovery of both economical and interesting 
methods of teaching. For want of such a standard, each indi- 
vidual teacher has, thus far, been a law unto himself; permitted 
to experiment on his pupils in accordance with his own indi- 
vidual educational notions, whether inherited from his grand- 
mother or the result of study and reflection, entirely regardless 
of what was being done by others. So long as this condition is 
possible, pedagogy cannot lay claim to recognition as a science.” 

Since that time the following standards have been established : 

1. Tests of general intelligence. The most widely known of 
these tests is that originated by Binet and Simon in Paris, first 
published in 1905 and revised in its final form in 1911. This 
test was intended chiefly for the diagnosis of cases of backward- 
ness or feeble-mindedness, though it can also be used to test 
average, or more than average, intelligence. It consists of about 
five questions for each year of childhood from three to fifteen 
with an added series of questions for adults. These questions 
are so simple as to seem almost ridiculous at the first reading; 
but they have been selected out of many hundreds of questions, 
and after experiments with several hundred children, as the 
crucial questions for testing intelligence. They_ have been 
widely used in schools for defective or backward cMdren. 

A second test for general intelligence was published in 1915 
by Yerkes, Bridges & Hardwick under the title “A Point Scale 
for Measuring Mental Ability.” This remedies numerous de- 
fects of the Binet-Simon scale and has been in use at the Psy- 
chopathic Hospital in Boston for some time. It uses many of 
the questions developed in the Binet-Simon scale, but proceeds 
upon radically different principles. It promises to supersede 
the Binet-Simon scale, and to develop in various ways. 

2. In addition to these general tests we find a aeries of stand- 
ard tests of ability in the various special subjects of the curricu- 
lum. Among these may be mentioned the Courtis standard 
tests in arithmetic. The development of these was begun in 
1907. The tests were published after extended experiment in 
Detroit schools. They have since been given to scores of thou- 
sands of children in the various cities of the United States and in 
Europe- They consist in a number of problems of various 
kinds which can be given in two periods of about forty-five 
minutes each and show conclusively the strengths and weaknesses 
of classes and of individual pupils. These are among the most 
scientific of tests and have yielded extraordinary and unforeseen 
knowledge concerning the methods and results of teaching. 
Other tests are issued by Mr. Courtis in reading and writing. 

Among other tests of this group may be mentioned the Ayres 
measuring scale for handwriting. Similar scales for hand- 
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writing have been constructed by Professor Thorndike of Colurn- 
bia University; tests in spelling by Dr. Ayres of the Russell 
Sage Foundation: and tests in reading and drawing by Profes- 
sor Thorndike. JSTotable also is the Harvard-Newton scale for 
measuring the value of English compositions in the eighth grade. 
Many more are being developed. 

3. A third result of the general movement for measuring 
educational results has been the establishment of permanent 
bureaus of educational research and measurement. These are 
now to be found in several cities. The Detroit Bureau is directed 
by Mr. S. A. Courtis, to whom we owe the tests in arithmetic. 
The Boston Bureau is directed by Dr. Frank W. Ballou. Dr. 
Ballou has been for some time engaged in setting minimum 
standards of achievement for each grade and in determining 
the efficiency of teachers by the results of their work with vari- 
ous classes of pupils. Many interesting discoveries have come 
from these investigations, as a result of which Boston is now 
publishing minimum standards of achievement for various grades 
and subjects. 

4. Adso an outgrowth of this movement for scientmc research 
is the school survey. Within the last five years numerous inves- 
tigations of school systems as wholes have taken place, in each 
case involving, first, a study of the facts; second, the conclu- 
sions based on that study; and third, recommendations for 
improvement in the schools as a result of tne survey. The largest 
of these surveys was that of New York City, completed in 1912 
by Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard University. Others 
which have been undertaken are those of Portland, Ore.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; and numerous smaller cities and 
rural districts. Various institutions have also been surveyed 
by experts in one way or another. There is a growing and 
important body of reports of these surveys. 

Scientific research in education, like every other new move- 
ment, has suffered both from over-enthusiasm and hasty adverse 
criticism. Such criticism much cultivated in our colleges re^- 
ciuires only slight intelligence. ^ Coupled with a judicial manner 
it often makes a great impression. 

However, it is as easy to point out the present limits and de- 
fects of scientific investigation in education as it is to observe 
that a baby is not an adult. For instance, it is often remarked 
that no standards or tests can take the place of the teacher whose 
enthusiasm is a power, whose word is an inspiration, and whose 
ideals ennoble the commonest aspects of life. Enthusiasms, 
feelings, and ideals which make for righteousness are the highest 
fruits of education. The teacher's nersonality must after all 
be the greatest force in education. These things are not me^- 
urable. On the other hand, measurements of human ability 
are as impersonal and unemotional as a foot rule. They only 
touch the incidental and external aspects of education. They 
do not reach the heart of the matter at all. Why then concern 
ourselves about them? 

This criticism will always appeal to a convention of teachers. 
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Excepting the last two sentences, it is obvious and true. It is 
also stupidly undiscriminating. It is the kind of criticism always 
made by people who think that so complex a matter can be 
disposed, of by a few sweeping phrases. To expose its asininity 
completely would require a long article. But one may remark 
that educational problems are varied and complex enough to 
call for all the talents of both the scientific investigator and the 
inspiring teacher; and that neither can dispense with the other. 
It is interesting to note that scientific experiment has always 
confirmed the view that the teacher is the most important 
factor in education. It has also revealed everywhere the woful 
lack of consistency in the judgment of teachers about the results 
of class-room work. 

Scientific measurements of education do after all accomplish 
results of the first importance, even though they concern only 
a part of our educational problems. What are these results? 
The whole matter is well summed up in the words of Mr. Courtis. 
They are : 

Diagnostic. To make evident the actual conditions 
existing in schools, classes, and individuals, that the 
weak points may be noted, causes determined, and 
remedies devised. 

2. Scientific. To discover the natural laws of mental 
developments which are operative in school work. 

3. Experimental. To make possible control experiments 
that will settle all questions of educational procedure 
upon a fact basis. (Scientific determination of the 
efficiency of different methods.) 

4. Supervisory. To secure the information needed in set- 
ting standards for the guidance of teachers and schools, 
and in determining whether or not standards already 
set are being attained.'' 

Scientific study and research of educational methods and 
processes tends to question traditional methods, and to curb 
the tendency of the school world to snap judgments. _ It com- 
pels one to suspend judgment, to study the facts, to think. 
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BY CLAYTON C. KOHL 

Professor of Secondary Education, New York University 

The '^Monthly R,ecord of Current Educational Publications’' 
of the United States Bureau of Education cited 1617 titles of 
books, monographs, or articles for the year 1915, and these rep- 
resent but a part of the total output for the year. The records 
for the past half dozen years differ very little from that of last 
year. Prior to the war, Germany was comparatively even more 
prolific in pedagogical publications; and France and England 
did not remain far behind. Recent educational hterature con- 
stitutes, therefore, a huge bulk. What to read in education is 
very difficult to determine even for the one who gives his whole 
time to the subject; and when it comes to recommending a 
list of good books for the thoughtful teacher or principal, the task 
becomes well-nigh impossible of satisfactory solution. A dozen 
different lists prepared by as many different people might be 
made and each of them good. The present chapter purposes to 
give a brief critical review of some dozen or fifteen recent educa- 
tional books which might interest and serve thoughtful private 
school men and women. A more detailed bibliography is ap- 
pended to meet in part the needs of readers who care to pursue 
some one field of study more intensively. 

In the field of the philosophy of education, two excellent books 
have appeared very recently: C. Hanford Henderson's “What 
is it to be educated?" (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1914:) and Ernest Carroll Moore's “What is Education?" 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915). Many readers of a decade ago 
will remember with pleasure their reading of Mr. Henderson's 
' ' Education and the Barger Life.' ' The present work is much like 
it in purpose and spirit; it is the attempt of a great scholar to 
get his mind about the problem of education as a whole. A mere 
glance at the bibliography appended to the volume will show 
the broad point of view from which the author worked. The 
book is really a philosophy of life. If any one sentence from 
the book could reflect the central theme, it would be the fol- 
lowing: “Education is the unfolding and perfecting of the human 
spirit?' This thought interpreted and elaborated runs through 
all the chapters, among the headings of which are: Religion, 
Bread-and-Butter, Body, Spirit, Tiae Years of Grace, The 
Awkward Age, The Life Force, and The Wanderjahr. The 
student of social and vocational education may not like the 
author's outline of a course of study for youth, but he can- 
not help being inspired by its idealism. Professor Moore's 
book, while using almost wholly different data, is strikingly like 
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that of Mr. Henderson in "spirit. The author, with a wide train- 
ing in school administration, psychology, and philosophy, turns 
his whole store of technical knowledge into a broad and telling 
interpretation of the way a mind comes to its own through its 
own activity. “To learn to order one’s own experiences is a 
vital necessity and the workable purpose of education.” Through 
each of the following eleven chapters runs this central thought: 
^^at is Education? What is Knowledge? The Doctrine of 
General Discipline, Education as World Building, The Ednds of 
Education, Learning by and for Doing, The Place of Method in 
Education, Learning by Problem Getting, Organization by 
Selection, Diagnostic Education, and Learning to Work with 
Concepts. Indirectly the book furnishes a foimdational criti- 
cism of existing school practices. 

Perhaps no aspect of the principles of education has received 
more interest in recent times than the biological and physiologi- 
cal aspects. Heredity, sex, growth, neurology, and like terras 
have become common in the literature of education. Books in 
this field which are at once readable, scientific, and cling to the 
educational point of view are not numerous. For the general 
reader, one of the earlier still remains one of the best; namely, 
John Mason Tyler’s “Growth and Education” (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1007). The evolutionary point of view 
is clearly explained; growth through childhood and youth is 
concretely described and its application to school life indicated; 
and the activities best designed for physical education, such as 
play, manual training, and gymnastics, are closely evaluated. 
Very recently a much smaller book has appeared which ^ives 
in a delightful way a fairly scientific treatment of the subject: 
F. W. Mott’s “Nature and Nurture in Mental Development” 
(New York: Paul Hoeber, 1915). Heredity, instinct, sex, and 
brain are treated from the distinctly educational point of view, 
and with remarkable clarity. Any one who wishes to pursue 
the biological and physiological aspects into the ve^ frontiers 
of a new pedagogical science should read Dr. Maria Montessori’s 
“Pedagogical Anthropology” (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1914). The data of the book are hard to read, but 
the conclusions are suggestive in the extreme. No other book 
in English furnishes such an excellent introduction to the begin- 
nin^ science of pedagogical anthropology. ^ 

Closely related to the above, really a part of it, is the field of 
school hygiene. Perhaps no other topic in education claims and 
holds the center of interest in the way this does. International 
congresses meet to discuss it; parent-teachers’ associations have 
it on their programs oftener than any other subject; and legis- 
latures force its study and practice upon teachers. The liter- 
ature of the subject outruns even the popular interest; at least 
a dozen good books have appeared on the subject within the 
last two years. For the teacher and the general reader it may 
well be doubted whether any one has treated the whole tomic so 
well as Lewis M. Terman in his “Hygiene of the School Child” 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914). This book is lit- 
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erally packed with facts and practical suggestions, and yet it 
has been so done as to be admirably readable. Diseases of the 
eye, ear, mouth, throat, nose, and thorax, as well as disord^s 
of digestion and of the nervous system, are so discussed that the 
intelligent parent can get real help from the treatment. The 
same author has written another volume in the same gene^l 
field which every teacher would do well to read. This is the 
little book entitled ''The Teacher's Health” (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1913). A close second to Dr. Terman's works 
is that of Dr. Walter S. Cornell, "Health and Medical Inspection 
of School Children” (Philadelphia: F. A. Davis & Co., 1912). 
It deals with the same topics as Dr. Terman's school hygiene, 
but rather more from the physician's point of view. 

Since the pubhcation of Rousseau's "Emile” in 1762, the 
phrase "natural education” has never been without currency, 
and for the past few years it has literally permeated popular 
educational thinking and writing. No book or books can take 
the place of the one that gave rise to the movement, and every 
thoughtful reader who has not read the "Emile” should now 
do so, since it will aid in the understanding of many curreixt 
innovations. Barbara Foxley's translation is easily accessible 
to all in the Everyman's Library. Two books have recently 
been published which show the principle of natural education in 
actual practice giving definite results. In 1914 Mrs. Stoner’s 
"Natural Education” (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company) 
appeared. The whole book is essentially a description of the 
way the author educated her daughter. ^ The results are nothing 
less than phenomenal, though the writer maintains that they 
are not. The accomplishments of Miss Stoner in the way of 
mastering more than half a dozen languages as well as all the 
other subjects of the curriculum give the description of her 
education intense interest and importance. In 1916 Dr. Dewey 
and his daughter, Evelyn, published the "Schools of Tomorrow'' 
(New York: The Century Company), which describes the doc- 
trine of natural education as it is being experimented with in 
actual school practice. The introductory chapter on Rousseau's 
theory of education is one of the best short discussions to be 
found anywhere. Some of the experiments described are Mrs. 
Johnson's school at Fairhope, Ala., Professor Meriain's model 
school at the University of Missouri, Montessori Schools, Mr. 
Valentine's school in Indianapolis, and the Gary Schools. From 
no other source can one get such vital discussions of the experi- 
ments that are being tried to break away from traditional school 
routine. The book is not polemic; it is descriptive; and it 
should be read in the spirit in which it was written. 

To merit the reputation of being abreast of current pedagogu*.al 
movements requires that one know something fundamental 
about Dr. Montessori's work. A largo number of articles and 
nearly a dozen books have appeared recently regarding her 
method. Among the very best of these are Mrs. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher's "A Montessori Mother” (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1912), Professor W. H. Kilpatrick's "The Montessori 
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System Examined^' (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914), 
and Ellen Yale Steven’s “A Guide to the Montessori Method” 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1913). The reader 
should, however, go to the sources, and the best book for this is 
Dr. Montessori’s own book entitled “The Montessori Method” 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1912). Because of 
the heat of the discussions regarding the worth and originality 
of Dr. Montessori’s method, attention has been riveted largely 
upon the didactic material and the element of personality in- 
volved in the new system. Her own book shows that these do 
not constitute the center of her interest; the scientific study of 
children acting freely and normally and learning naturally is 
the center of her whole study. No finer example can be found of 
a truly scientific study of child psychology and pedagogy than 
this book. For those who wish to emphasize the mechanical 
side and learn about the didactic material, “Dr. Montessori’s 
Own Handbook” (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 

1914) may be consulted - 

Within the past five years the field of secondary education has 
come for the first time to have a literature of bool^ as opposed to 
magazine articles. Ten or twelve fairly good books on the sub- 
ject have appeared within this time. The two which would seem 
to offer the most help to private secondary school men and women 
are Julius Sachs’s “The American Secondary School” (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1912) and Samuel Chester Parker’s 
“Methods of Teaching in High Schools” (Boston: Ginn & Co., 

1915) . Dr. Sachs’s book espouses the German disciplinary ideal 
and discusses the problems of American secondary education in 
the light of this conception. The first chapter, which constitutes 
nearly a third of the book, is devoted to the teacher. For those 
who would like to see the teacher a genuine scholar of the best 
German type, this chapter will give great pleasure. Another 
section of the work treats of the course of study and allied prob- 
lems. Here a few studies persistently pursued four days of the 
week for four years constitute the basic ideal; and all of these 
studies except one are of the classical and disciplinaiy type. 
The American elective system gets scant support.^ Unlike the 
other recent books on secondary education, the private second- 
ary school gets a long and excellent chapter- _ Professor Parker’s 
book attempts a scientific treatment of the high school teacher’s 
practical ji^oblems with reference to instruction. Five types of 
learning furnish five chapters on the basic principles of method: 
Acquiring Motor Control, Associating Symbols and _ Meanings, 
Practice or Drill, Reflective Thinking, and Forming Habits 
of Harmless Enjoyment. These are excellent discussions of 
method; the psychology and pedagogy involved are brought 
out by means of telling illustrations. The remainder of the 
work is devoted to the mechanics of teaching; such as question- 
ing, conversational methods, the use of books, laboratory tech- 
nique, and marking pupils. Without doubt the greatest prob- 
lem in American seconda^ education today is that of adjusting 
the disciplinary and social conceptions of the purpose of the 
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high school. The reading of these two books will put one into 

the spirit of this problem. , „ , . , ■ x xv 

Since the introduction of Herbartian pedagogy into this 
country a little more than a quarter of a century ago, books on 
general methodology have never ceased to be popular. These 
are the books which teachers buy, either willingly or under com- 
pulsion. Every thoughtful student of education knows that 
most of these are next to worthless; they cover up or slur over 
the most vital and important problems of the science of teach- 
ing. Among the great number which have appeared in recent 
times, one of genuine worth and one of moderate value may 
be mentioned. The former of these is John Dewey's “How We 
Think” (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1911); and the latter is 
that of McMurry, entitled “How to Study and Teaching How 
to Study” (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Companv, 1909). The 
reviewer feels that Dr. Dewey's book is destined to become an 
educational classic. Perhaps the most difficult aspect of psy- 
chology for the teacher is the psychology of thinking. Because 
of this, the weakness and stren^h of the Herbartian “five formal 
steps” have been rarely understood and have been, therefore, 
erected into a system of pedagogical worship. Whether Dr. 
Dewey's book tells the exact truth or the whole truth cannot be 
determined: it does accomplish for the teacher one great thing; 
namely, it enables him to make a clear entrance into the psychol- 
ogy of thought as a whole. His analysis of a complete act of 
thought brings the problem out of the pigeonholes of general 
psychologies and causes one to see it as one aspect of the whole 
mind functioning. In spite of the difficulty of the task, the 
author has by his telling illustrations and clarity of general 
statements made the whole subject remarkably clear. Pro- 
fessor McMurry's book is packed with practical suggestions and 
illuminating cases of good and bad teaching. After a discussion 
of improper methods of study, the writer resolves efficient study 
into eight factors and discusses each of these. In some ways the 
analysis of study into such factors as “the finding of specific 
purposes,” “supplementing thought,” “memorizing,” and the 
hke, offers help to the teacher; but the significant weakness is 
that these factors are not separate entities and hence cannot be 
guided unless the teacher understands the psychology back of 
them, — and this the book does not give. The work is significant 
because it manifests a desire to make the learning process the 
center of pedagogy rather than the teaching process. With 
the great interest that now exists in teaching pupife how to study, 
it is hoped that this good book may be replaced by a better one. 

The literature of class-room management may be character- 
ized as a whole in much the same manner that the literature of 
general method was characterized. Among the legion of books 
old and new, two may be selected for brief mention simply 
because they show the modern tendency to study from the 
objective point of view specific problems rather than attempting 
a survey of the whole field. Very recently, three books on school 
discipline have appeared, two of whicn attack the question 
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directly; namely, Frances M. Morehouse’s “The Discipline of 
the School” (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1915) and W. C. 
Bagley’s “School Discipline” (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1915). The problem of keeping order in the school 
is not yet a thing of the past, and both of these works throw 
considerable light on this question especially through their use 
of examples. But the more pressing problem today is with 
reference to the initiating and guiding of pupil self-government. 
Dr. Bagley’s book in particular gives an extremely critical and 
helpful discussion of the honor system and student government. 
The chief merit of Dr. Bagley’s book lies in its critical character; 
the chief merit of Miss Morehouse’s book is that it reflects the 
sympathetic thought of one living in the midst of the problems 
with which it deals. 

The omission of child study from any survey of recent educa- 
tional literature would be inexcusable; and yet the subject is 
so inclusive, the titles are so varied, and the points of view are so 
different that any selection is bound to be almost purely acci- 
dental. In view of the fact that the topic has been touched in 
the references to Dr. Montessori’s and Mrs. Stoner’s work, but 
one book will be briefly reviewed. H. Addington Bruce’s 
“Psychology and Parenthood” (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1915) IS chosen because it illustrates excellently the way 
that a type of abnormal psychology is influencing this branch of 
science. Of the nine chapter headings, the following six will 
show the unique character of the book : Suggestion in Education, 
The Secret of Genius, The Problem of Laziness, A Chapter on 
Laughter, Hysteria in Childhood, and The Menace of Fear. 
The whole book reads hke a novel; a parent, at least, having 
once begim it can hardly lay it down. The chapters on sugges- 
tion, genius, and fear are peculiarly illuminating. The author 
takes the position that the first few years of a child’s life are the 
most significant ones in the individual’s history. ^ He also makes 
it clear again and again that the influences which really deter- 
mine character and personahty are far more subtle and far less 
conscious than people think. The average parent will be shocked 
at his own blindness and ignorance regarding child life if he 
reads this book thoughtfully. 

Many other fields of educational thought are well represented 
in new books and even new journals. Mere mention may be 
made of some of them, such as the education of defective chil- 
dren, experimental pedagogy, pedagogy of special branches of 
study, efficiency tests in school work, and social education. 
The last ought to be of great interest to private school men and 
women. Many of the most recent movements, such as play- 
grounds, dancing, camping, Boy Scouts, clubs, and the like, a.re 
being treated essentially from the social point of view. While 
not touching all the specific aspects just mentioned, King’s 
“Social Aspects of Education” (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1912) is the best single book in the field taken as a 
whole. It is a source-book, but remarkably well edited. The 
playground, school garden, school center, vocational guidance. 
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democratic government of schools, the child as a social being, 
the social nature of the learning process, moral and religious 
education, and correlated topics are all discussed briefly and 
excellent excerpts from notable authorities are appended. A 
better book cannot be found with which to begin the study of 
social education. A special aspect of social education, the voca- 
tional guidance movement, is so much in the fore-front today 
and is so worthy of being here that every school man whether 
in public or private institutions should know something about 
it. Two admirable books have appeared within the last year 
and a half on this subjec^ namely, Jesse B. Davis's ^'Vocational 
and Moral Guidance" (Boston: Ginn <fe Co., 1914) and Meyer 
Bloomfield's “Youth, School, and Vocation" (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1915). Both authors have been doing actual 
and vital work in the field, and they treat the subject in a con- 
crete yet comprehensive way. The reader will feel after an 
acquaintance with either of the books that both the home and 
the school have neglected perhaps the most significant part of 
a^ child's training, that of seeing the youth placed fittingly in a 
situation where his talents and formal education may serve him- 
self and society best. 

In spite of the fact that the literature of pedagogy is so rich 
as it is, and so cheap as things go, the fact remains that tcac^hers 
in service read very little and buy few books. The thoughtful 
reading of one good book each month, a very simple and easy 
requirement, would work wonders in the teaching profession. 
The most significant factor in a teacher's personal growth and 
professional success is the feeling of at-homeness in pedagogical 
thinking. Without it teaching is drudgery. Say what we 
will about travel, mingling with people, and the like, good as 
they are, the most significant source of attaining it is reading. 
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The following bibliography of books and articles of especial 
interest and value to secondary school teachers has been pre- 
pared by Professor Clajrton C. Kohl, of New York University, 
to supplement the preceding chapter. For the most part only 
those titles have been included which would serve the general 
reader. In a few cases, technical and foreign publications have 
been included because of their exceptional merit. Now and then 
a magazine article or a specific chapter in a book has been in- 
serted for the same reason. 


ADOLESCENCE. 

Hall, G. Stanley. Adolescence. 2 vol. New York, Appleton, 1905. 
Excellent. 

Hall, G, Stanley. Youth: Its Education, Regimen, and Hygiene. New 
York, Appleton, 1908 

SwiET, Edgar J. Youth and the Race. New York, Scribners, 1912, Oood. 
Slaughter, J. W. The Adolescent. London, Sonnenschein, 1911. 

Forbttsh, W B. The Boy Problem. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1902. 

King, I. The High School Age. Indianapolis, Bobbs-MerriU, 1914. Oood. 
Starr, Loms. The Adolescent Period. Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1915. 
Pearson, E. L. The Believing Years, New York, Macmillan, 1912. 
Slattery, Margaret. Just Over the Hills. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1911. 

The Girl in Her Teens Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1910. Oood. 

Kelynack, T N, Youth. London, Charles Kelly, 1913. 

Crow, Martha Foote. The Country Girl. New York, Stokes, 1915. 

Book, W. F. The High School Teacher Seen from the Pupil’s Standpoint. 

Pedagogical Seminary, 1905. Vol. XII, pp. 239-288. Very 8Tiggest%ve. 
Lancaster, E. G. Psychology and Pedagogy of Adolescence. Pedagog- 
ical Seminary, 1897. Vol. V., pp. 61—128. An admirable article. 


ART EDUCATION. 

Farnum, R. B. Present Status of Drawing and Art in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools of the United States. United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1914, No. 13. Excellent. 

Haney, J. P. (Editor) . Art Education in the Public Schools of the United 
States. New York, American Art Annual, 1908. 

Dow, A. W. Theory and Practice of Teaching Art. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1912, 

Composition. 7th Edition. New York, Doubleday, 1913. 

Kerschensteiner, Dr. Georg. Die Entwiokelung der zeichnerischen 
Begabung. MClnchen, Carl Gerber, 1905, 

Sargent, Walter. Fine and Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools. Boston, 
Ginn, 1912. 

Bailey, H. T. Art Education. Boston, Houghton, 1913. (Riverside Ed. 
Monog.) 

Hall, Cox, Axon, and Tones. Art Museums and Schools. New York, 
Scribners, 1912. 

DeGarmo, Charles. ^Esthetic Education. Syracuse, Bardeen, 1913. 
Rowi^and, Eleanor H. The Significance of Art. Boston, Houghton, 

1913. Oood. 

Hayward, F. W. The Lfesson in Appreciation. New York, Macmillan, 

1914. Oood. 

Fischer, Henry. P^chology for Music Teachers. London, Curwen, 1906. 
Taylor, D. C. The Psychology of Singing. New York, Macmillan, 1908. 

The Psychology of Music. New York, Macmillan, 1910. 

Farnsworth, Chas. H. Education through Music. New York, American 


Book Co., 1909- 
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Hall, G. Stanley, Educational Problems. 2 vol. New York, Appleton, 
1911. Vol. I, Chap. 3, The Pedagogy of Music. 

Jaqxtes— Dalcroze Der Rhythmus als Erziehungsmittel fiir das Leben und 
die Kunst. Basel, Helbing und Lichtenbahn, 1907. 

Davies, Henry. Art in Education and Life. Columbus, Ohio, R. G. Adams, 
1914. 

Haney, J. P. Art in the High Schools of New York City. 17th Annual 
Report of the Ci^ Sup’t of Schools, Board of Education, 1915. 

Hofmann, Josef. Piano Playing, a Little Book of Simple Suggestions. 
New York, Doubleday, 1908. 

ATHLETICS AND SPORTS. 

Dun LEY, Gertrude and Kellor, Frances. Athletic Games for Women. 
New York, Holt, 1909. 

Dier, J. C Book of Winter ^orts. New York, Macmillan, 1912. 

Thompson, Matjrice. Boys’ Book of Sports. New York, Century, 1886. 

Stecheb, William A. Guide to Track and Field Work, Contests, and 
Kindred Activities. Philadelphia, McVey, n.d. 

Clark, E H. and Graham, John. Practical Track and Field Athletics. 
New York, Duffield, 1910- 

Spalding's Athletic Library. New York, American Sports Pub- A numhir of 
good 'pamphlets. 

Brewster, E. T. Swimming. Boston, Houghton, 1910. 

White, Mary. Book of Games. New York, Scribners, 1905. 

Benson, J. K. Book of Indoor Games. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1904. 

Baker, G. Cornelius. Indoor Games and Socials for Boys. New York, 
Association Press, 1912. 

Crozier, Gladys B. Indoor Games for Children. New York, Dutton, 1914. 

Outdoor Games for Children. New York, Dutton, 1914. 

BOY SCOUTS AND CAMPING. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson. Book of Woodcraft and Indian Loro. New 
York, Doubleday, 1912. 

Boy Scouts’ Official Handbook. New York, Doubleday. Published each year. 

Buck, Winifred. Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs. New York, Macmillan, 
1903. 

Kephart, Horace. Camp Cookery- New York, Outing, 1910. 

Gibson, H, W. Camping for B<ws. New York, Association Press, 1911. 

Grinnbll, G- B. and Swann, E. L. Harper's Camping and Scouting. 
New York, Harper, 1911. 

Beard, Dan. Outdoor Handy Book. New York, Scribners, 1910. 

Wells, Elbert. Outdoor Signalling. New York, Outing, 1911. 

Moody, Dr. Chas. S. Backwoods Surgery and Medicino. New York, 
Outing, 1911. 

Brenner, Joseph. Tracks and Tracking. New York, Outing, 1911. 

Camp Fire Girls’ Manual. Camp Fire Girls of America, 118 East 28th St., 
New York City. 

CHILD STUDY, 

Hallam, j. C. Studies in Child Development. Chicago, Row, 1913. 

Jacoby, G. W. Child Training as an Exact Science. New York, Funk, 1914. 

American Institute of Child Life. Philadelphia, 1714 Chestnut St. (Between 
30 and 40 pamphlets now published.) 

Gesell, A. L. and B. C. The Normal Child and Primary Education. Bos- 
ton, Ginn, 1912. Good. 

Kirkpatrick, E- A, Fundamentals of Child Study. Now York, Macmillan, 
1903. One of the standard books on the subject. 

SANDiFORn, Peter. Mental and Physical Life of School Children. New 
York, Longmans, 1913. 

Tracy, F- and Stimpfl, J. Psychology of Childhood. 7th Edition. Boston, 
Heath, 1909. ' 

Hillyer, V- M. Child Training. A System of Education for the Child 
under School ^e. New York, Century, 1916. 

Mumford, Edith E. R. The Dawn of Character. New York, Longmans, 
1910. An excellent book for the general reader. 

Key, Ellen. The Century of the Child. New York, Putnams, 1909. 

KiBKPATmcK, E. A. The Individual in the Making. Boston, Houghton, 

Baldwin, J". M. Mental Development. New York, Macmillan, 1003. 
Difficult to read^ but excellent. 
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Montessori. See chapter on “Recent Educational Literature ” 

Hunt, Mrs. Una. Una Mary. New York, Scribners, 1915. Suggestive 
in many ways — an excellent story. 

Biedbrt, Dr. Philipp. Das Kind. Stuttgart, Enke, 1911. 2 vol. A 

most careful study. 

Winch, W. H. Children’s Perceptions. Baltimore, Warwick, 1914:. Ex- 
perimental study and good. 

Shinn, M. W. Biography of a Baby. Boston, Houghton, n.d. One of 
the best first-hand studies of early childhood in English. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

Canby, Henry S. College Sons and College Fathers. New York, Harper, 
1915. 

Faunce, W. H. P. and Ten Others The American College. New York, 
Holt, 1915. 

Gauss, Christian. Through College on Nothing a Year. Literally Recorded 
from a Student’s Story. New York, Scribners, 1915. 

Thwinq, C. F. The American College: What it is and what it may be. New 
York, Platt and Peck, 1914. 

Fitch, A. P. The College Course and the Preparation for Life. Boston, 
Houghton, 1914. 

Phelps, William Lyon. Teaching in School and College. New York, 
Macmillan, 1912. A good book — deals with teaching. 

Slosson. Edwin E Great American Umversities. New York, Macmillan, 
1910. Some telling criticism. 

Boswell, F. P. The Aims and Defects of College Education. New York, 
Putnams, 1915. 

Birdseye, C. F. Individual Training in Our Colleges. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1907. 

The Reorganization of Our Colleges. New York, Baker and Taylor, 

1909. 

Gundelfingbr Ten Years at Yale. New York, Shakespeare Press, 1915. 
The last three books deal in some severe criticism. 

Taylor, James M. Before Vassar Opened. Boston, Houghton, 1914. 

Bryce, James. Umversity and Historical Addresses. New York, Macmillan, 
1913. 

Lockwood, F. C. The Freshman and His College. Boston, Heath, 1913. 

Flexner, Abraham. The American College; a Criticism. New York, 
Century, 1908. 

DANCING. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth. Dances of the People. New York, Schirmer, n.d. 

Crampton, C. Ward. Folk Dance Book. New York, Barnes, 1910. 

Crawpord, Caroline. Folk Dances and Games. New York, Barnes, 
1909. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth. Folk Dances and Singing Games. New York, 
Schirmer, 1910. 

Guuck, Luther Halsey. Healthful Art of Dancing. New York, Doubleday, 

Hofer, Marx R.^ Popular Folk Games and Dances. Chicago, Flanagan, 
1907. 

Bbrqquist, Nils W. Swedish Folk Dances. New York, Barnes, 1910. 

Urlin, Ethel L. Dancing, Ancient and Modern. London, Herbert and 
Daniel, 1912. 

St. Johnston, Reginauq. A History of Dancing. London, Simkin and 

Hall, G. Stanley. Educational Problems. New York, Appleton, 1911- 
Vol. I, Chap. 2, “Value of Dancing and Pantomime,” pp. 42-90. 

Dodsworth, Allen. Dancing and its Relation to Education and Social 
Life. New York, Harper, 1900. ^ ^ , r 

Grove, Mrs. Lilly and Others. Dancing London, Longn^ns, 1^1. 

Flitch J. E. C- Modern Dancing and Dances. London, Grant Richards, 
1912. 

defective CHILDREN. THEIR EDUCATION. 

Babb, Martin W. Mental Defectives. Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1904. 

Holme^ Arthur. Backward Children. Indianapolis, Bobb^Merrill, 1916. 

Shuttleworth, G. E. Mentally Deficient Children: Their Treatment and 
Training. 2nd Ed. London, Lewis, 1900. 
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Morgan, Barbara S. The Backward Child: A Study of the Psychology and 
Treatment of Backwardness. New York, Putnams, 1914. 

FoREii, August. Hygiene of Nerves and Mind in Health and Disease. 

Trans, by Atkins. New York, Putnams, 1907. , -r-^ i 

Binbt, AnFREai and Simon, Th. A Method of Measuring the Development 
of the Intelhgence of Young Children Authorized translation by Clara 
H. Town Lincoln, Illinois, The Courier Co., 1912. „ 

Norsworthy, Naomi. The Psychology of Mentally Deficient Children. 

New York, Teachers College, Columbia Umversity, 1900. . 

Goddard, H. H. Feeble-mindedness. Its Causes and Consequences. New 

ScH<^F,^^ANNA^^KENT^^^The Wayward Child. A Study of the Causes of 
Crime. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1915. . n j w v 

Shields, Thomas E. The Making and Unmaking of a Dullard. Washington, 
Cathohc Education Press, 1909. An interestmg book 
Huey, E. B. Backward and Feeble-minded Children. Baltimore, Warwick, 
1912 

Tredgold, A. P. Mental Deficiency. London, Black, 1908. Hard, but 

IreiSd^^W. W. The Mental Affections of Children. London, Churchill, 

SEom^h^EDWARD. Idiocy and its Treatment by the Psychological Method 
New York, Columbia University Reprint, 1907. A clas^c. 

Freud, Dr. S. Psychopathology of Everyday Life. New York, Macnnllan, 
1914, Translated by I)r. Brzll, Well worth any one s reading. 

DISCIPLINARY VIEW OF EDUCATION. 

Heck, W. H. Mental Discipline and Educational Values. New York, 
Lane, 1911. Beat short survey of the problem Bihlxooraphy. 

Briggs, Thomas H. Formal English Grammy as a Di^iplmo. New York, 
Teftchera College. Columbia Umversity, Teachers College Record, Vol. 


Lane, 1911. Beat short survey of the problem Bihliography. 
Briggs, Thomas H. Formal English Grammar as a Di^iphno. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Teachers College 
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Bennett, C. J, E. Formal Discipline. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1907. j 

Sleight, W. G- Educational Values and Methods Based on the Prmcipl(‘8 
of the Training Process. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916. 

Moore, E. What is Education? See chap, on “Recent Educational 

bEWEY,^^H^N!* How We Think. See chap, on “Recent Educational Lit<ira- 
’ DRAMATICS. 

Curtis, Elnora Whitman. The Dramatic Instinct in Education. Boston, 
Houghton, 1914. Excellent. t i 

Finlay- Johnson, Harriet. The Dramatic Method of Teaching. London, 
Nesbit, 1911. Actual use of the method; exaggerated, but mogestive. 

Herts, Alice Minnie. The Children's Educational Theater. New York, 

Chub^^^^hcival and Others. Festivals and Plays in Schools and Else- 
where. New York, Harj^r, 1912. xr , -rx i 

Merington, Marguerite. Festival Plays. New York, Dumeld, n.a. 

Holiday Plays. New York, Dumeld, 1910. 

Our Holidays, Their Meaning and Spirit. Retold from Bt. Nicholas. New 
York, Century, 1905. 

Bates, Esther Willard. Pageants and P^ean try. Boston, CJinn, 1912. 

Mackay, Constance D’Arcy. Patriotic Pageants and Plays for Young 
People. New York, Holt, 1912. ^ , xv 

Stevenson, Augusta. Dramatized Scenes from American History. Boston, 
Houghton, 1916. 

Classical Journal, Vol. IX, pp. 189“19B, 26 1—260, and 344—363, Feb.. 
March, and May, 1914. A discussion of Latin and Greek %days for high 
school and college. 


ENGLISH AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Lawrence, E. G. How to Master the Spoken Word. Chicago, McClurg, 
1913. 

Colby, J. Rose. Literature and Life in School. Boston, Houghton, 1906. 
Bates, Arlo. Talks on Teaching Literature. Boston, Houghton, 1900. 
Good. 
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Ma-cClintock, Porter L. Literature and the Elementary School. Chicago, 
Umversity of Chicago Press, 1911. 

Sheffield, A. D Grammar and Thinking. New York, Putnams, 1913. 

Hauburton, M. W. and Smith, Agnes. Teaching Poetry in the Grades 
Boston, Houghton, 1911. Riverside Educational Monographs. 

Palmer, G H. Self-Cultivation in English. Boston, Houghton, 1909. 
Riv. Ed. Monog 

Cooley, A. W. Language Teaching in the Grades. Boston, Houghton, 
1913. Riv. Ed Monog 

Staley, D. M. Psychology of the Spoken Word Boston, Badger, 1914. 

Chubb, Percival. The 'l eaching of English in the Elementary and Secondary 
School. New York, Macmillan, 1902 A standard work. 

Hinsdale, B. A. Teaching the Language Arts. New York, Appleton, 1896 

Carpenter, Barer, and Scott. The Teaching of Enghsh in the Elementary 
and Secondary School. New Edition New York, Longmans, 1913 
Excellent. 

Hilleqas, M. B. a Scale for the Measurement of Quahty in Enghsh Com- 
position by Young People New York, Teachers College, Columbia, 
1913. 

Moulton, Richard G. The Modern Study of Literature. An Introduction 
to Literary Theory and Interpretation. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1915. 

Ballou, F. W. Scales for the Measurement of English Composition. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Press, 1914 

Boleniub, Emma M. Teaching Literature m the Grammar Grades and 
High School. Boston, Houghton, 1915. 

Fairchild, A. H. R. The Teaching of Poetry in the High School. Boston, 
Houghton, 1914. Riv. Ed Monog, Excellent. 

Campagnac, T. C. The Teaching of Composition. Boston, Houghton, 
1912 Riv. Ed. Monog. 

The Teaching of High School Enghsh. State Department of Education 
of New Jersey, Trenton, June, 1914. 

Klapper, Paul. The Teaching of English. New York, Appleton, 1916. 

Cooper, Lane. Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature Boston, 
Ginn, 1915. Excellent. 

GARDENS, SCHOOL. 


Bailey, L. H. Manual of Gardening. New Edition. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1916, 

Rockwell, F, P. Around the Year in the Garden. New York, Macmillan, 
1916. 

Greene, M- Louise. Among School Gardens. New York, Charities Pub., 
1910. 

Miller, Louise Klein. Children’s Gardens. New York, Appleton, 1910. 

Williams, Dora. Gardens and their Meaning. Boston, Ginn. 

Parsons, Henry S. Children's Gardens for Health and Education. New 
York, Sturgis and Walton, 1910. ^ , 

Hemenway, H. D. How to Make School Gardens. New York, Doubleday, 
1903. 

Higgins, Mybta M. Little Gardens for Boys and Girls. Boston, Houghton, 
1910. 

Duncan, Frances. Mary’s Garden and How it Grew. New York, Century, 
In story form. 

HISTORY OP EDUCATION. 

Monroe, Paul. A Text-Book in the History of Education. New York, 
Macmillan, 1906 

A Brief Course in the History of Education. New York, Macmillan, 

1909. 

Graves, F. P. A History of Education. 3 vol. New York, Macmillan, 
1910 and 1913. The best survey of the whole field i7i Enghsh. 

A Student’s History of Education. New York, Macmillan, J.9 15. 


Parker, S. C. The History of Modern Elementary Education, Boston, 

Kemp, E- L. History of Education- Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1912. New 
edition — very puyularly written^ but good. 

MacCormack, Patrk'k J. History of Education, Washington, Catholic 
Education Press, 1915. , 1 x- 

Cubberlby, E. P. a Byllabus of Lectures on the History of Education. 
New York, Macmillan, 1904. The most complete bibliography to be found 
anywhere. 
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HISTORY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, THE TEACHING OF. 
Johnson, Henry. Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. New York, Macmillan, 1915. Best book on the subject. 

Bourne, H E. The Teaching of History and Civics in the Elementary 
and Secondary School. New York, Longmans, 1913 Very good. 
Wayeand, J. W. How to Teach American History. New York, Macmillan, 

1914. 

The Study of History in the Elementary School. Report to the Am. 
His. Assoc by the Committee of Eight New York, Scribners, 1910. 
For the teacher an excellent gmde. 

The Study of History in Schools Reports to the Am His. Assoc by the 
Committee of Five and of Seven. 2 vol. New York, Macmillan, 1912 
Mace, W. H. Method in History. Boston, Ginn, 1897. 

Allen, J W. The Place of History in Education. Edinburgh, Blackwood, 
1909. 

McMtJRBY, C A. Special Method in History. New York, Macmillan, 

1915. New Edition. 

Hartwell, E. C. The Teaching of History. Boston, Houghton, 1914. 
Riv. Ed. Monog 

Langlois and Seiqnobos. Introduction to the Study of History. New 
York, Holt, 1912 Good on source method and criticism. 

Robinson, J H. The New History. New York, Macmillan, 1911. JSx- 
cellent on the nature of history. 

Hall, G. Stanley. Educational Problems. New York, Appleton, 1911 
Vol II, Chapters 10 and 24. 

Dunn, Arthur W. The Community and the Citizen. Now York, Heath, 

1913. 

Hill, Mabel. The Teaching of Civics. Boston, Houghton, 1914. Riv Ed. 
Monog. 

Haynes, John. Economics in the Secondary School. Boston, Houghton, 

1914. Riv. Ed. Monog. Excellent. 


HYGIENE AND SEX EDUCATION. 

Bancroft, Jessie H. Posture of School Children. New York, Macmillan, 
1913. 

Cabot, Richard. What Men Live By. Boston, Houghton, 1914. 

Hoag, E. B. and Tbrman, L. M- Health Work in Schools. Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1914. 

Ayres, Leonard P. Open Air Schools. New York, Doubloday, 1910. 

Wallin, J. E. W. The Mental Health of the School Child. New Haven, 
IPrGss 1914 

Burks, P W. ’and J. D. Health and the School. A Round Table. New 
York, Appleton, 1914. 

Lystbr, R, a. School Hygiene. 2nd Edition. Baltimore, Warwick, 1915, 

Woodworth, R. S. The Care of the Body. New York, Macmillan, 1012. 

Cromie, W. J. Keepir^ Physically Fit. Now York, Macmillan, 1916. 

Gulick, L. H. The Efficient Life. New York, Doubleday, 1907, Good. 

Fisher, Irving and Fisk, Eugene L. How To Live. New York, Funk, 1915 

Hall, W. S. From Youth into Manhood. New York, Y, M, C. A. Press, 
1910. Fine. 

Sex Training in the Home. Chicago, Richardson, 1914. 

Forel, August. The Sexual Question. New York, Gerhardt, 1914. 

Moll, A. The Sexual Life of the Child. Trans, by Eden Paul. New York, 
Macmillan, 1912. Difficulty but valuable. 

American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. New York, 105 West 
40th Street. A number of valuable pampnlets. 

American Social Hygiene Association. 106 West 40th Street. Some good 
publications. 

LATIN AND GREEK. 

Bennett and Bristol. The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary 
School. New York, Longmans, 19^01. A standard work. 

Gaylby, C. M. Idols of Education. New York, Doubleday, 1910, Radical, 
but extremely interesting. 

Shore Y, Paul. The Case of the Classics. School Review, Vol. IS, Nov., 
1910, pp- 685-617. A severe attack upon opponents of classics. 

Hale, W. G. The Practical Value of Humanistic Studies. School Review, 
Vol. 19, Dec.. 1911, pp. 667-679. 
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G. Stanley. Educational Problems New York, Appleton, 1911 
Vol. II, pp. 248-251, 254-265, and 652-654 Severe attack upon classics 

Kelsey, F. W. Latin and Greek m American Education New York, 
Macmillan, 1911. A scholarly book. 

Heckbr, E. a The Teaching of Latin in Secondary Schools Boston, 
Schoenhof, 1909 

Sabin, Frances E The Relation of Latin to Practical Life Madison, 
Wis Privately printed, 419 Sterling PI , 1913 (Charts of word 

derivation ) 

Harris, L H A Study m the Relation of Latin to English. School and 
Society, Vol II, Aug., 1915, pp. 251-252. 

MARKING SYSTEM. 

Gray, Clarence T. Variations in the Grades of High School Pupils Balti- 
more, Warwick, 1912. An excellent experx-mental study 

Finkelstein, I. E The Marking System in Theory and Practice. Balti- 
more, Warwick, 1913. 

Dearborn, W. F. School and University Grades. Madison, University 
of Wisconsin Bulletin, No. 368, 1910 

Kelly, F. J. Teachers’ Marks- Their Variability and Standardization 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1914. An excellent survey of whole problem 

Starch and Elliott. The Rehability of Teachers’ Marks in English, Mathe- 
matics, and History. School Review, Volumes 20 and 21. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Bibliography of the Teaching of Mathematics, 1900-1912 (Smith and 
Goldzieher.) United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1912, No. 

(1849 titles ) Other bulletins dealing with the subject are 1911, 
No 13; 1911, No. 16; 1914, No. 45; and 1915, No. 35 Free upon appli- 
cation. 

Brown and Coffman. How to Teach Arithmetic. Chicago, Row and 
Peterson, 1914. 

Schultzs, A. The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. New 
York, Macmillan, 1912. 

SuzzALO, H. The Teaching of Primary Arithmetic. Boston, Houghton, 
1912. 

Smith, D. E. The Teaching of Geometry. Boston, Ginn, 1911. 

The Teaching of Arithmetic. Boston, Ginn, 1913. 

Young, J. W. A. The Teaching of Mathematics in the Elementary and 
Secondary School. New York, Longmans, 1907, 

Hall. G. Stanley. Educational Problems. New York, Appleton, 1911. 
Vol. II, Chap. 18, pp. 341-396. 

Evans, George W The Teaching of High School Mathematics. Boston, 
Houghton, 1911. Riv. Ed. Monog, , 

McLbllan and Dewey. The Psychology of Number. New York, Appleton, 
1901. An excellent work. ^ ... 

Howell, H. B. A Foundational Study in the Pedagogy of Arithmetic. 
New York, Macmillan, 1914. The best experimental study in English 

Branford, B. A. A Study in Mathematical Education. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1908. 

METHOD— GENERAL. 


McMubry, Chas. a. The Elements of General Method. New York, 
Macmillan, 1907. 

McMurry, C. A. and F. M. The Method of the Recitation. New York, 
Macmillan, 1905. One of the most popular hooks on the subject. 

Thorndike, E. L. Principles of Teaching. New York, A. G Seiler, 1906. 

Filled with thought-provoking exercises. 

Earhart, Lida B. Types of Teaching. Boston, Houston, 1915. 

Strayer, G. D. A Brief Course in the Teaching Process. New York, 
Macmillan, 1911. An excellent treatment. 

Betts, G. H. The Recitation. Boston, Houghton, 1911. Riv- Ed. Monog. 

Seeley, L. Teaching: Its Aims and Methods. New York, Hinds and 


Bagley. W. C. Craftsmanship in Teaching. New York, Macmillan, 1911. 

Series of essays, some of which are excellent. tt, i - 

Winch, W. H. Inductive vs. Deductive Methods of Teaching Baltimore, 
Warwick, 1913. An experimental study. 
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Charters, W. W. Methods of Teaching. Chicago, Row-Peterson, 1909 
Good 

McMxjrry, C a. Conflicting Principles in Teaching. Boston, Houghton, 
1914. A very thoughtful study. . . .r -k-t 

Stevens, ft The Question as a Measure of Efnciency in Instruction. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia, 1912. A very suggestive first-hand 
study. 

MORAL EDUCATION 


Coffin, J, H The Socialused Conscience Baltimore, Warwick, 1913. 

Johnson, F W. Problems of Boyhood. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1914. A series of very interesting talks and discussions with boys 

MacCunn, John. The Making of Character. New York, Macmillan, 
1900 One of the very best books in the field 

Sneath, Hodges, and Tweedy The King's Highway Senes. New York, 
Macmillan, 1916 In preparation A graded series of nine volumes. 

DuBois, Patterson The Natural Way in Moral Training New York, 

Revell, 1903 

Rttgh, C. E. (Editor). Moral Training in the Public Schools. The Cali- 
fornia Prize Essays. Boston, Ginn, 1907. 

Haltj, G Stanley Educational Problems. New York, Appleton, 1911 
Vol. I, Chapters V, VI, and VII 

Sadler, M. E. (Editor). Moral Instruction and Training in Schools. Report 
an International Inquiry. 2 vol. New York, Longman-s, 1908. 

VoTAW, Clyde. Moral Training in the Public Schools. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1909. 

Palmer, G. H Ethical and Moral Instruction in Schools. Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1909. Riv. Ed. Monog. Excellent little book. 

Dewey, John. Moral Principles of Education. Boston, Hoxighton, 1909. 
Riv Ed Monog. Admirable. 

Payot, J The Education of the Will. New York, Funk, 1910. A unique 
discussion. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Haneschin, C. H. The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United 
States. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1913, No 3 
Excellent, with an exhaustive bibliography 
Bagstbr-Collins, E W. The Teaching of German in Secondary Schools. 

New York, Macmillan, 1904. A standard work. 

Jespbrson, Jens O H. How to Teach a Foreign Language, Ijorulon, 
Macmillan, 1904. 

Bahlsbn, L. The Teaching of Modern Languages. Trans, by Evans. 
Boston, Ginn, 1905. 

Breul, K. H. The Teaching of Modern Languages and the Training of 
Teachers Cambridge, University Press, 19()6. 

Hall, G. Stanley Educational Problems. New York, Appleton, 1911. 
Vol. ir, Chap. 15, pp. 254-277 

Eve, H. W. Teaching of Modern Languages. London, Nutt, 1905. 

Gouin, F The Art of Teaching and Studying Tjanguages. Trans, by Swan 
and Betis. London, Longmans. 

Kappert, Dr. H. Psychologiache Grundlagiui des neuspraohliehen Unter- 
richta Leipzig, Nemnich, 1915. Baiul XV, PiUlngogiHche Mono- 
graphien heraus. von Meurnann, Very valuable — no equivalent in English. 


PLAY. 

Groos, Karl. Play of Animals, Now York, Appleton, 1898. 

Play of Man, New York, Appleton, 1901. 

Curtis, Henry S. Education through Play. New York, Macmillan, 1915. 
Forbush, W. B. Manual of Play. Philadelphia, Jacobs, 1015, 

Johnson, G. E. Education through Plays hikI Games. New York, Ginn, 
1910. Good. 

Lee, Joseph. Play in Education. Now York, Macmillan, 1915. (htod. 
Leland, Arthur and Lorna H. Playground Toohnhiue and PlaycTaft. 
Springfield, Bassette, 1909. 

PRINCIPLES OP EDUCATION. 

Yocum, A. D. Culture, Discipline, and Democracy . Philadelphia, Hower, 
1913 

O’Shea, M. V, Education as Adjustment. New York, Longmans, 1903. 
Butler, N. M. The Meaning of Education, New York, Maomillan. 191.5 
New Edition. 
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Partridge, G. E Genetic Philosophy of Education. New York, Sturgis 
& Walton, 1912. (Hall’s writings condensed ) 

Klapper, Paul Principles of Educational Practice- New York, Appleton, 
1912. 

Ruediger, W. C The Principles of Education. Boston, Houghton, 1909 
A.n excellent hook for the general reader. 

Thorndike, E. L Education. A First Book. New York, Macmillan, 
1912 

Horne, H. H. The Philosophy of Education. New York, Macmillan, 
1907 Excellent * 

Henderson, E N A Text-Book in the Principles of Education. New York, 
Macmillan, 1910 Hard to read, but a solid work. 

Bagley, W. C- The Educative Process New York, Macmillan, 1907 
Excellent. 

Baglby, W. C. Educational Values. New York, Macmillan, 1911. Criteria 
of value 

Bolton, F. E. Principles of Education, New York, Scribners, 1910 A 
large hook, covering biological and 'psychological aspects. 

Dewey, J Democracy and Education. An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Education. New York, Macmillan, 1916. An excellent book, thought- 
provoking. 


PSYCHOLOGY— GENERAL AND EDUCATIONAL. 

Angeld, James R Psychology 4th Edition New York, Holt, 1908 
Titchenbr, E B a Beginner’s Psychology New York, Macmillan, 1915 
PiLLSBURY, W. B The Essentials of Psychology. New York, Macmillan, 
1911 

Seashore, C. E Psychology in Daily Life New York, Appleton, 1913. 
Sully, Jambs Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology. New Edition. New 
York, Appleton, 1914. . 

Claparedb, Ed Experimental Pedagogy and the Psychology of the Child. 

Trans, by Louch and Holman. New York, Longmans, 1911 
Horne, H H The Psychological Principles of Education. New York, 
Macmillan, 1906. 

James, W. Talks to Teachers. New York, Holt, 1899 Excellent. 
MOnsterberg, H. Psychology and the Teacher. New York, Appleton, 


1909. 

Pyle, W. H The Outlines of Educational Psychology Baltimore, Warwick, 
1911. 

Thorndike, E. L. Educational Psychology. 3 large volumes. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1914. 

Colvin, S. S. The Learning Process. New York, Macmillan, 1911. 

Colvin and Baglby. Human Behavior. A First Book in Psychology for 
Teachers New York, Macmillan, 1913. ^ . 

Whipple, G. M. A Manual of Mental and Physical Tests 2 vol. Balti- 
more, Warwick, 1914. The best general manual to be found anywhere 

Mbumann, E. Vorlesungen zur Einftihrung in die expenmentelle Pkdagogik. 
3 vol Leipzig, Englcmann, 1914. Vol X a classic 

The Psychology of Learning, Trans by Beard. New York, Apple- 

ton, 1913. 


READING. 


Huey, E. B The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading New York, 
Macmillan, 1908. The best general treatment, with^ excellent bibliography. 
Sawyer, Nettie A Five Messages to Teachers of Primary Reading. New 
York, Rand and McNally, 1913. , 

Hall, G. Stanley. Educational Problems. New York, Appleton, 1911 
Vol. ir, pp. 397-492, Pedagogy of Reading. 

Dearborn, W F. The I^sychology of Reading. 

University, 1906. ,• -vt xr 1 

Tayx^or, J. S. Principles and Methods of Teaching Reading New York, 
Macmillan, 1912. 


New York, Columbia 


REtdCIOUS EDUCATION. 

Hodges, George. The Training of Children in Religion. New York, 
Appleton, 1911 A fine book. . tt • 

Cope, Henry F. Religious Education in the Family. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1915. Excellent — deals with basic principles. 

Butler, N, M. and (Ithers. Principles of Religious Education. New York, 
Longmans, 1900. 
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Hartshorne, Htjgh Worship in the Sunday School; a StucN in the Theory 
and Practice of Worship. New York, Teachers College, Columbia, 1913 

Alexander, J L. (Editor). The Sunday School and the Teens. New York, 
Association Press, 1913 

Coe, George A. Education in Religion and Morals. Chicago, Revell, 
1904. Excellent. 

Religious Education Association. Proceedings of Annual Conventions. 
5 vol. Chicago, published by Association, 1903-1908. 

Slattery, Margaret. The Girl and Her Religion. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 

1913. 

Dawson, George E. The Child and His Religion. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1909. Very suggestive study. 

Koons, W. G. The Child’s Religious Life. New York, Eaton and Mains, 
1903. 

The Essential Place of Religion in Education. Monograph published by the 
National Education Association. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1916. 


SCIENCE. 

Dodge and Kirchwey. Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools 
Chicago, Rand and McNally, 1913. 

Mill, R. H. Guide to Geographical Books and Appliances. London, Philip 
and Son, 1910. A Tnine of informaHon. 

Red WAY, J. W. The New Basis of Geography. New York, Macmillan, 
1901. 

Sutherland, W. J. The Teaching of Geography. Chicago, Scott and Fors- 
man, 1909 

Geikie, Sir Archibald. The Teaching of Geography. London, Macmillan, 
19 10. One of the older hooks re-edited — fine. 

Bailey, L. H. The Nature Study Idea. New York, Doubleday, 1903. 

Ganong, W. F. The Teaching Botanist. New York, Macmillan, 1910. 

Lloyd and Bigelow The Teaching of Biology. New York, Longmans, 
1907. An excellent manual and with numerous sources of material cited. 

Mann, C. R. The Teaching of Physics. New York, Macmillan, 1912. 
Good. 

Smith and Hall. The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics. New York, 
Longmans, 1914. 

Hodson, F. Broad Lines in Science Teaching. New York, Macmillan, 
1910. 

Armstrong, H. E. The Teaching of Scientific Method. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1910. A fine work. 

Spencer, H. Education. Essay I. What Knowledge is of Most Worth. 
Numerous editions. A classic. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Brown, E. E. The Making of Our Middle Schools. New York, Longmans, 
1903 The best history of American secondary education. 

Lewis, W. D. Democracy’s High Schools. Boston, Houghton, 1914. Riv. 

Ed. Monog. A strong defense of the social view of the high school. 

Johnston, C, H. (Editor). The Modern High School. New York, Scribners, 

1914. 

(Editor). High School Education. New York, Scribners, 1912. 

Monroe, Paul (Editor). The Principles of Secondary Education. New 
York, Macmillan, 1914. A good manual. 

Brown, John F. The American High School, New York, Macmillan, 
1910. 

DeGarmo, Chas. Principles of Secondary Education. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1908, 1910, and 1913. 

Stout, John E. The High School. Boston, Heath, 1914. 

Judd, C- H. The Psychology of Htigh School Subjects. Boston, Ginn, 1916. 
Farrington, F. E. French Seconda^ Education. New York, Longmans, 
19 10. The best English accoui^t of French secondary education. 

Russell, J. E. German Higher Schools. New Edition. New York, Long- 
mans, 1905. The best account in English of German secondary schools. 
Eliot, C. W. Changes Needed in American Secondary Education. New 
York, General Education Board, 1916. An interesting pamphlet. 
Hollister, H. A. High School and Class Management. Boston, Heath, 

1915. 
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Hinchman, W S The American School: A Study of Secondary Education. 
New York, Doubleday, 1916 

Pearson, F. B. The High School Problem. Chicago, Row and Peterson, 
1916 

SOCIAL EDUCATION. 

Addams, Jane. Democracy and Social Ethics. New York, Macmillan, 1911 • 
Vincent, George. The Social Mind and Education. New York, Macmillan, 
1899 

King, I. Education for Social Efficiency. New York, Appleton, 1913. 

Social Aspects of Education New York, Macmillan, 1912. Fxne 

Dewey, J. School and Society New Edition Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1915. A classic. 

Betts, G H. Social Principles of Education New York, Scribners, 1912 
Dutton, S T. Social Phases of Education New York, Macmillan, 1907. 
Scott, Coun A. Social Education. New York, Ginn, 1908. 

Baldwin, J. M. Social and Ethical Interpretations. New York, Macmillan, 
1912. Excellent on the psychological side. 

Natrop, Paul Sozialpkdagogik Stuttgart, Fromanns (E. Hauff), 1909. 
Perhaps the most noted German work on the subject. 

SPELLING. 

SuzzALo, Henry. The Teaching of Spelling. Boston, Houghton, 1913. 
Riv. Ed Monog 

Rice, J. M. The Futility of the Spelling Grind. Forum, 1897, Vol. 33. 
Wallin, J. E. W. Spelling Efficiency in Relation to Age, Grade, and Sex, 
and the Question of Transfer. Baltimore, Warwick, 1911. 

CoRNMAN, O. P. Spelling in the Elementary School. Boston, Ginn, 1902. 
Buckingham, B. R. Spelhng Ability; its Measurement and Distribution. 

New York, Teachers College, Columbia, 1913. 

O’Shea and Cook. The Child and His Spelling. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1914. 

Ayres, Leonard P. Spelling Vocabularies of Personal and Business Letters. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1913. 


STORY TELLING. 

Houghton, L. S Telling Bible Stories. New York, Scribners, 1905. 

St John, E. S. Stones and Story Telling. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1910 

Shedlock, Marie. The Art of the Story Teller. New York, Appleton, 
1915. 

Forbush, W. B. Manual of Stories. Philadelphia, Jacobs, 1915. 

Keyes, Angela M- Stories and Story Telling. New York, Appleton, 
1914. 

Bryant, Sarah C. How to Tell Stories to Children. Boston, Houghton, 
1905. 

Wyche, Richard. Some Great Stories and How to Tell Them. New York, 
Newson, 1910. 

Masson, Thomas L. The Best Stories in the World. New York, Double- 
day, 1913, 

Partridge, jG. E. and E. Story-Telling in Home and School: A Study in 
Educational iEsthotics. New York, Sturgis and Walton, 1913. 

Lyman, Edna. Story Telling. What to Tell and How to Tell It. Chicago, 
McClurg. 1910. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Kbrschenstbiner, Dr. Georg. The Schools and the Nation. Trans, by 
Ogden. London, Macmillan, 1914. Excellent. 

The Idea of the Industrial School. Trans by Pmtncr. New York, 


Macmillan, 1913. . 

Sneddbn, Weeks, and Cubbbrley. Vocational Education. Its Theory, 
Administration, and Practice. Boston, Houghton, 1915. Excellent. 
Eliot, C. W- Education for Efficiency and the New Definition of the Edu- 
cated Man. Boston, Houghton, 1909, Riv. Ed. Monog. 

— The Tendency toward the Concrete and Practical in Modern Educa- 
tion. Boston, Hoyjghton, 1913. Riv. Ed. Monog. ^ 

Hall, G. Stanley. Educational Problems. New York, Appleton, 1911. 

Vol. I, Chap. ^ pp. 640-710. , _ ^ 

Lbavito^, F. M. Examples of Industrial Education. Boston, Ginn, 1912. 


Good. 
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Leake, Albert H. Industrial Education; Its Problems, Methods, and Dan- 
gers Boston, Houghton, 1913. 

Farrington, F. E. Commercial Education in Germany New York, 
Macmillan, 1914. 

Kahn and Klein. Principles and Methods in Commercial Education New 
York, Macmillan, 1914. Good. 

Carlton, F. T. Education and Industrial Evolution. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1908. 

Leavitt, F. M. and Brown, Edith Prevoeational Education in the Public 
Schools. Boston, Houghton, 1915. An admtrable hook. 

Education for the Home. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 

1914, Nos. 37, 38, and 39. Fine. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

Bloomfield, Meyer. Readings m Vocational Guidance Boston, Ginn, 

1915. The best source for the whole history and development. 

Puffer, J. A. Vocational Guidance. New York, Rand and McNally, 
1914 A study of vocations. 

Parsons, F. Choosing a Vocation. Boston, Houston, 1909. 

Vocational Guidance. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1914, 
No. 14. A fine survey — free upon asking. 

WRITING. 

Hall, G. Stanley. Educational Problems. New York, Appleton, 1911. 
Vol. II, pp. 437-443. 

Thompson, Mary E The Psychology and Pedagogy of Writing. Balti- 
more, Warwick, 1911, 

Thorndike, E, L. Handwriting. New York, Teachers College Record, 
March, 1910, Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 93. 

Freeman, Frank N. The Teaching of Handwriting. Boston, Houghton, 
1914. Riv. Ed. Monog. Excellent. 

Ayres, Leonard P. A Scale for Measuring the Quality of Handwriting of 
Adults. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1914. 




CKITICAL DESCRIPTION OE 
SCHOOLS AND SUMMER CAMPS 



The order of arrangement of schools under each 
classification is by states, geographically, from Maine 
to California. 

In each state, the largest city, as Boston, Chicago, 
or Philadelphia, is first given and a logical and geo- 
graphical order is followed, taking the schools in 
geographical proximity together., 

In the Comparative Tables and Supplementary 
List of Schools, the same order is followed, except 
that for convenience of reference, under each state 
the schools are arranged alphabetically. 

The Table of Contents, the Index of Schools, the 
Index of Summer Camps, and the Who’s Who in the 
Private Schools, make it easy to find any institution 
and its head. 
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Abbott is a preparatory school for forty boys at Farmington, 
It was originated by the grandfather of Lyman Abbott and was 
formerly known as the Little Blue School. In 1902 George Dudley 
Church, A.M., Brown, took it over and under his vigorous administra- 
tion it has prospered. Formerly for young boys only, it now carries 
them through to college entrance. Mr. Church has sound, old- 
fashioned ideals regarding the education of boys, and he impresses 
his pupils with his mental and physical vigor. He has made the 
school what it is today, one of a simple democratic life, where scholar- 
ship is made a requisite for athletic privileges, and where unquestion- 
ing obedience is the basis of control. 

The Degen School for Boys, 169 Danforth St,, Portland, the only 
country day school in Maine, was opened in 1915 by George Frederic 
Degen, A.M., for the past five years Assistant Principal at Dummer. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The Phillips Exeter Academy was founded by John Phillips, 
who, stirred by the immediate success of Phillips Academy at 
Andover, founded by his brother and his nephew, established The 
Phillips Exeter Academy in his home town in New Hampshire. 
It was incorporated by the legislature in 1781, the wording of the 
charter following very closely that of the earlier school. The 
academy was formally opened early in 1783. 

Benjamin Abbot, the second principal, ruled over the institu- 
tion with great power and wisdom for the term of fifty years. He 
had been trained at Andover under Principal Pearson, graduated 
from Harvard in 1788, and came immediately to Phillips Exeter 
where he became perhaps the most famous of all the early academy 
teachers. “Little Daniel Webster came to him for schooling in 
1796. Edward Everett finished his preparation for college here, 
at the age of thirteen. Lewis Cass came to the school at the age of 
ten, a headstrong boy, fond of pranks and of outdoor life; and here 
he remained for five years and made a very good record.” In 1838 
Gideon L. Soule, who had already been a teacher in the school for 
seventeen years, succeeded Dr. Abbot, and in 1872 the fiftieth 
year of his continuous service in the academy was celebrated. 

Exeter’s alumni number over eight thousand, representing every 
state of the Union and many foreign countries. No other school 
has given so many distinguished men to the nation. Thirty years 
ago, at the close of the first century of her existence, Exeter numbered 
among her alumni “nine college presidents, including three of Har- 
vard, fifty-two college professors, two hundred and forty-five teachers, 
thirty-six authors, five ambassadors, seven cabinet ministers, twenty- 
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eight members of Congress, twelve governors of states, a long list of 
Federal and State judges, Army and Naval officers, and more than a 
thousand professional men.” Such a contribution to the nation’s 
assets must be due to the spirit of Exeter, which has not only attracted 
pupils of promise, but accounts for their fruitful development. 

Exeter has always been characterized by a spirit of earnestness, 
sincerity, and independence, — dignity without pose or affectation. 
There is no veneering process at Exeter, — that which is within is 
brought out. There is little of the paternal attitude. A boy must 
stand upon his own feet. He is put upon his honor. 

The traditional saying that the academy has no rules until they 
are broken, although a humorous overstatement, still expresses 
the belief of the school that the boy’s own conscience and good 
sense are in the main sufficient for right conduct. Rules relieve a 
boy of the responsibility of judging for himself. An alumnus 
recently asked what he considered the most signal benefit a boy 
derived from Exeter, replied, ‘^Readiness to take responsibility.” 
Thus the academy is today fulfilling the purpose of its founder ‘^‘to 
learn them the great end and real business op living.” Edu- 
cation at Exeter, then, is not mere preparation for life. It is life. 

Significant of the value of college preparation which Exeter 
gives is the fact that thirty Exeter men at Harvard in a recent year 
received fifty- two A’s and ninety-six B’s, both honor grades, and 
out of eighteen in the freshman class at Yale in the same year, eight 
were on the honor list. In college the Exeter man is found leading 
in college activities. In the major sports of the freshman class at 
Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, and Princeton, in two recent years, 
ten Exeter graduates have held the office of captain. 

At Exeter there is a progressive spirit which accepts nothing 
as necessarily final in educational work- With all its rich traditions 
Exeter has never become moss-grown. There was no Theological 
Seminary as at Andover to hold it so strictly to orthodoxy, and its 
students continued to resort to the more liberal Harvard, and today 
Exeter remains to a marked extent a school preparatory to Harvard. 
There is more of the University atmosphere, of the freedom and the 
fostering of the individual at Exeter than at perhaps any other great 
American school. The atmosphere at Exeter is essentially demo- 
cratic and thoroughly American. Not only does it attract nearly 
six hundred students from all over the country, but admission is in 
no way dependent upon class, color, or wealth, or the lack of any of 
these. Each boy stands on his merits. 

Exeter has a large endowment fund from which it gives annually 
a larger number of scholarships than any other secondary school. 
The effect of this has been to increase democracy and to raise the 
standard of scholarship. As at Andover the dormitory system is a 
relatively new feature. During its early history students were 
quartered in the houses of the townspeople, and something of this 
still survives, though in the last half century more dormitories have 
been erected, largely through the generosity of alumni, where the 
boy receives much the same supervision as in smaller schools. 

“One of the most precious institutions of the country” was the 
characterization that former President Eliot of Harvard gave 
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Exeter, and this invaluable position must be attributed to its long 
line of principals, who have been men of strong personality, above 
the pettiness which so often stigmatizes other schools. Not the 
least of these was Harlan P. Amen, who, coming to the principalship 
after “a period of executive laxness,” in his eighteen years of office, 
by strong and sympathetic leadership, brought Exeter back to her 
ancient standards. 

Lewis Perry, A.B., Williams ^98, A M., Princeton, was elected 
principal in 1914, a post for which his previous experience as a 
master at the Lawrenceville School and as professor at Williams 
had prepared him. His view of the school curriculum was tersely 
expressed at an educational meeting at Brown University in 1915: 
“Latin grammar, the beginnings of algebra, English composition, are 
the fundamentals. These fundamentals should be drilled into a boy 
until he knows them. Then he is prepared for other subjects.” . 

St. PauPs School, Concord, founded in 1855, marked a new trend 
in education in America. The economic development of the country 
and the great increase in wealth had created a place for a new type 
of private school which should meet more nearly the requirements of 
a growing wealthy class who no longer wished for their sons the old 
type of democratic schooling. This need was first recognized by 
Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, who in 1855 gave his estate near 
Concord for the purpose, as he expressed it in his deed of gift, — “Of 
endowing a school of the highest class for boys, in which they may 
obtain an education which shall fit them either for college or business, 
including thorough intellectual training in the various branches of 
learning, gymnastics, and manly exercises adapted to preserve 
health and strengthen the physical condition, such aesthetic culture 
and accomplishments as shall tend to refine the manners and elevate 
the taste, together with careful moral and religious instruction.” 

The Rev. Henry Augustus Coit was called in 1856 by the trustees 
to the position of first rector of the new school.^ Dr. Coit, whose 
family name for two generations has been prominent in American 
education, had received his training under the Rev. William Augustus 
Muhlenberg, at whose suggestion he was later an instructor in the 
College of St. James, Hagerstown. Dr. Muhlenberg’s school at 
College Point, L.I., which later became St. Paul’s College, in its 
eighteen years’ existence exerted a great influence on the future 
private schools in America, for among his pupils in addition to Coit 
were several future bishops who were later influential in organizing 
the earliest Episcopalian Church schools of the parental t3q>e. At 
St. Paul’s Dr. Coit entered upon a virgin field and during the forma- 
tive years of the school he indelibly stamped his personality upon 
it. As Dr. Coit developed it the school showed the influence of his 
master, Muhlenberg, in its unreserved adoption of the “in loco 
parentis” theory. Combined with this was much from the English 
public schools which he had visited, freely adapted to new condi- 
tions, and inspiration was without doubt especially derived from 
Arnold’s methods at Rugby. Dr. Coit was an able administrator 
and a keen student of boys and mem His^ career was marked by 
an unswerving adherence to lofty Christian ideals, and the strength 
of his success lay in his remarkable ability to inspire others with them. 
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For nearly forty years, until his death in 1895, Dr. Coit was the head 
and heart of St. Paul’s and made it one of the foremost of the Amer- 
ican schools. Not without some reason has he been called the 
greatest of American school masters. 

But Dr. Shattuck’s influence has also been apparent. Estab- 
lished by a physician, St. Paul’s was perhaps the first school in 
which the deed of gift accented physical development; and healthy 
outdoor life has always characterized St. Paul’s. But it may be 
questioned if the founder’s coordinate aim of ‘‘esthetic culture” 
has been equally well carried out. The beautiful situation of St. 
Paul’s, two miles from Concord in the valley of the Turkey river 
with its vast extent of woodland, fields, its rivers and ponds, has 
offered every facility for outdoor life, for golf, tennis, swimming, 
canoeing, skating, and hockey. But even in outdoor life English 
influence was at first apparent. Dr. Coit encouraged cricket rather 
than baseball. The English school room nomenclature, too, was 
here introduced to the American boy, St. Paul’s still has “forms” 
and “evensong.” But the “removes” and “matins” and even the 
cricket of Dr. Coit’s time are now forgotten. 

The boys of the three upper forms have separate rooms. The 
younger boys have “alcoves” in the dormitories similar to the 
“cubicles” of many of the English public schools. This custom 
here first introduced in the American private schools has been 
followed by Groton, St. Mark’s, and other schools. 

St. Paul’s has grown to be one of the largest preparatory schools, 
enrolling over three hundred and fifty boys, who come equally 
from city and country, and largely from families of wealth and social 
prominence in all parts of the nation. The atmosphere therefore 
is cosmopolitan if not democratic. Two hundred and thirty-five 
of the two hundred and fifty boys graduating in a recent five years 
entered college, and of these thirty-one left college without com- 
pleting their course. 

Dr. Coit’s immediate successors have been somewhat overshadowed 
by his greatness. He was followed by his brother, Joseph Howland 
Coit, who had been vice-rector since 1865, while for a time his 
younger brother, J. Milnor Coit, presided as acting rector. Dr. 
Henry Ferguson of Trinity College was rector for five years. The 
present head master, the Rev. Samuel Smith Drury, A-B., Harvard 
’01, formerly rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Boston, was made 
vice-rector of St. Paul’s in 1910, and in the following year appointed 
rector. It is his purpose to raise the standard of scholarship and the 
general tone, and to make the school more democratic. 

The Holderness School is the diocesan school of New Hamp- 
shire founded by Bishop Niles in 1879. It is beautifully situated 
among the foothills of the White Mountains at Plymouth. The 
rector, the Rev, Lorin Webster, A.M., L.H.D., Trinity, his family, 
and* the masters live in the same building with the boys. It is a school 
that for a moderate charge affords many of the advantages of the high- 
priced Church schools. 

VERMONT 

Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, five miles from Bellows Falls, 
after a long career as a coeducational institution was seven years 
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ago reorganized by Dr. George B. Lawson, A.M., D.D., Colgate; 
Ph.D., Bonn, as a boys’ school exclusively. Dr. Lawson gave up 
the ministry to undertake this and has made a great success of his 
task, and under him the school has become virile and inspiring. 
James P. Taylor was for several years a master in the school, and 
it was in connection with the outdoor life and winter sports which 
he did so much to foster here, that the Green Mountain Club was 
organized, out of which has grown the Greater Vermont Associa- 
tion. There are about seventy students in attendance from wide- 
spread regions. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Chauncy Hall School, 553 Boylston St., was established in 1828 
by Gideon F. Thayer, who made it for thirty years a pioneer in many 
educational innovations. The school has undergone many changes 
of management. Notable among its recent heads have been Edwin 
DeMeritte and Rev. James B. Taylor. In recent years the school 
has prepared exclusively for the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Franklin T. Kurt, who has been connected with the school 
since i8q6 and sole owner since 1910, administers the school in a 
strictly businesslike way. 

Noble and Greenough School, 100 Beacon St., was foimded in 
1866 by George W. C. Noble, A.M., Harvard ’58, who is still nomi- 
nally head master. For many years it was very successfully man- 
aged, until his death in 1913, by James J. Greenough, son of Professor 
Greenough of Harvard. The association of these two able, en- 
thusiastic scholars resulted in the most stable and influential day 
school in New England, drawing from the fashionable families of 
Greater Boston. Most of the seven hundred alumni are graduates 
of Harvard. Albertus T. Dudley, A.B., Harvard ’87, for many 
years connected with the school, is now the actual managing head. 

Volkmann School, 415 Newbury St., is one of the leading day 
preparatory schools of Boston. For twenty years it has been 
maintained by Arthur L. K. Volkmann, A. B., Cornell ’78, formerly 
a popular teacher at Hopkinson’s- His new school succeeded in 
large part to the popularity of “Hoppy’s” and for some years held 
the primacy among Boston schools. For the past fifteen years 
the school has occupied a building especially designed for it, and in 
this regard it is unique among Boston schools. Mr. Volkmann is a 
man of breadth and liberality with unfailing faith in boys, and his 
strong personality and knowledge of boy nature enable him to exert a 
valuable influence upon them. He is ably supported by the whole- 
some influence of F. A. Sheldon, A.B., Amherst ’93, as head master, 
and others associated with him. 

The Stone School, 488 Beacon St., has since 1879 been conducted 
by Charles W. Stone, who originally won a wide reputation for 
unusual success in tutoring boys for the Harvard entrance examina- 
tions- There are now full facilities for all desirable branches of 
athletics. The teaching staff, headed by A. L, Benshimol and S. R. 
Dunham, is unusually strong. 

Mr. Legate's Private School, 66 Beacon St., is the successor of the 
Hopkinson School, familiarly known for a score of years as “Hoppy’s,” 
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in its day perhaps the most fashionable Harvard preparatory school 
in Boston. It in turn had succeeded the Dixwell School. The 
two schools in their career sent over eight hundred boys to Harvard. 
Mr. Legate, a teacher in the school since 1879, been head master 
since 1905. In the past ten years he has prepared about twenty 
boys for Harvard. 

The DeMeritte School, 815 Boylston St., is a day school prepar- 
ing for colleges and technical schools, especially for M. I. T., es- 
tablished in 1900 by Edwin DeMeritte, A.B., Dartmouth. Mr. 
DeMeritte has had many years' experience in Boston schools, 
having been a teacher and principal at Chauncy Hall and the princi- 
pal of the Berkeley School. See p. 507. 

The Huntington School, Huntington Ave., established in 1900, 
has proved most successful in utilizing the unequaled plant and 
equipment of the new Y. M. C. A. building. It purveys modern 
education, both technical and college preparatory, at moderate 
cost to a great number who might otherwise fail to get it, or else- 
where pay more and get less. The school has had a rapid growth 
and now enrolls over three hundred and fifty pupils, more than 
two thirds of whom are taking the college preparatory course. 
Ira A. Flinner, A.B,, Harvard, is the head master. See p. 506. 

Roxbury Latin School, founded in 1645, is the oldest endowed 
secondary school in the United States. Nine years after the es- 
tablishment of Harvard College, and only fifteen years after the 
founding of Boston, it began to prepare boys for Harvard, and 
has continued its work without interruption. It resulted largely 
from the influential efforts of John Eliot, the ‘'Apostle to the 
Indians,” who when minister of the First Church of Roxbury, to- 
gether with other inhabitants of the town, signed a statement that 
they “in consideration of their religious care of posterity, have 
taken into consideration how necessary the education of their 
children in literature will be, to fit them^ for public service, both in 
Church and Commonwealth, in succeeding ages. They, therefore, 
unanimously have consented and agreed to erect a free school in the 
said Town of Roxbury.” 

“The Free Schoole in Roxburie,” as it was called, was not then 
free in the sense of being supported by uniform taxation or free 
from all tuition fees. But today the school is free to all boys living 
within the limits of the original town of Roxbury. In 1671 Thomas 
Bell, formerly a freeman of Roxbury, died in London, willing two 
hundred acres of Roxbury lands to the school, and naming the 
Rev. John Eliot and two other officers of the First Church as trus- 
tees of the endowment. This and a few other smaller gifts consti- 
tute the present foundation. 

Cotton Mather, half a century later, wrote of the school, “Rox- 
bury could not live quietly without a free school in the Town: and 
the Issue has been one thing which has almost made me put the 
Title of Schola Illustris upon that little Nursery; that is that Rox- 
bury has afforded more Scholars, first for the College, and then 
for the Publick, than any Town of its Bigness, or if I mistake not, 
of twice its Bigness, in all New England.” 

The school has always been intimately associated with liar- 
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vard, fitting its pupils for the higher work there. College prep- 
aration in Colonial days was a matter of intensiv^e education. The 
regulations for admission were thus stated: ''When any Scholar 
is able to understand Tully, or such like classical, Latine Author 
extempore, and make and speake true Latine in Verse and Prose, 
suo ut aiunt Marie; and decline perfectly the Paradigm’s of Nounes, 
and Verbes in the Greek tongue: Let him then and not before be 
capable of admission into the College.” 

Though controlled by a self-perpetuating board of trustees who 
are bound by its ancient charter, the school has kept abreast of the 
educational changes of the years. Inherent worth has given it 
vitality and importance. It is now planning a future of great prom- 
ise, and an option has been secured upon three acres facing Franklin 
Park. The line of its new development will follow that of the 
country day schools - 

William C. Collar, for more than half a century connected with 
the school, in his long career attained a national position in the 
educational world. Appointed a master in 1857, head master 
in 1867, he resigned in 1907 and died in 1916. The present head 
master is D. O. S. Lowell, a graduate of Bowdoin and for several 
years a master in the school. 

The Browne & Nichols School, 20 Garden St., Cambridge, was 
founded in 1883 by George H. Browne, A.M., and Edgar H. Nichols, 
A.M., Harvard classmates, soon after their graduation. They were 
pioneers in enriching the rather meager curriculum of the day. 
Mr. Browne’s personality and intense enthusiasm incite in his boys 
a genuine devotion to the sound scholarship which has always 
distinguished the school. Since the death of Mr. Nichols, the Rev. 
Willard Reed has with Mr. Browne been joint principal. The 
appreciation by Mr. Nichols’ pupils of his nobility and devotion is 
memorialized in Nichols Field, a playground, providing the usual 
features of a country day school. The school prepares almost 
exclusively for Harvard, and the masters are almost all Harvard 
men. At first its patronage came almost entirely from the estab- 
lished families of Cambridge, but in recent years as its enrollment 
has grown, pupils have been drawn from greater Boston. See p. 509. 

William Whiting Nolen, familiarly known as “The Widow,” A.B., 
Harvard ’84, A.M., ’86, Little Hall, Harvard Sq., Cambridge, has 
since 1886 built up a huge tutoring institution, the success of which 
has been such as now to require sixty assistants. 

Mr. Rivers* Open-air School for Boys, 81 Marion St., Brookline, 
is an open-air day school with supervised afternoon playground 
work, opened in 1915 by a former master at Noble and Greenough’s. 
The school prepares for college but accepts no new pupils above the 
fourth grade. 

The Longwood Day School, 36 Browne St., enjoys a patronage 
from wealthy families of the Back Bay and Brookline. It was es- 
tablished by Miss Ware and Miss Park of Miss Pierce’s School and 
is for young boys. The present head is Robert L. Cummings. 

The Country Day School for Boys of Boston is located on Nonantum 
Hill, Newton. It was established in 1907 by citizens of Greater 
Boston to secure for their sons the advantages of an all-day school 
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in the country. It was directly inspired by the ten years’ success 
of this educational departure at the Gilman Country School and may 
be regarded as the first on the Baltimore plan. The school was 
opened under the efficient leadership of Shirley K. Kerns, 
Harvard ’98, one time master of English in the Gilman School, its 
acting head master in 1900-01, and later a master at Middlesex. 
Inaugurated under the best of social auspices the school was a suc- 
cess from the start, but credit must be ascribed to the kindly, per- 
vasive personality of Mr. Kerns, whose tact and ability inspired 
confidence. The boys come from the substantial families of Greater 
Boston. By careful elimination the college preparatory work 
has been maintained at a high standard so that the school makes 
a high record on Harvard College entrance examinations. 

The Fessenden School, West Newton, is for young boys exclu- 
sively, fitting them for the leading secondary schools. It was es- 
tablished in 1903 by Frederick J. Fessenden, A.M., Williams, and 
has had a consistent growth as appreciation for all that it offers has 
become more widespread. Without the support of any special 
clique or denominational influence the school has won a national 
patronage. Mr. Fessenden is an efficient organizer and a mati of 
modest and somewhat retiring temperament but winning personality. 
Both he and Mrs. Fessenden are unusually successful in creating a 
genuine and sincere home atmosphere, the latter giving the boys 
many little attentions unusual in a school. The masters have 
uniformly been young men of fineness and sympathy who have 
caught the prevailing spirit and communicated it to the boys. 

Danforth School, Framingham, is a small school for boys under 
sixteen recently established by James Chester Flagg, A.B., formerly 
connected with Milton Academy and the Hackley School. Mr. 
Flagg gives his boys close supervision and prepares them for the 
final years at the secondary schools. 

Middlesex School, Concord, was established in 1901 by Mr. 
Frederick Winsor, A.B., Harvard ’93, whose family name will 
be recognized about Boston as prominent in education and finance. 
After graduating from Harvard Mr. Winsor taught for two years 
at Phillips Exeter. From 1897 he was for four years head master 
of the Gilman Country School, Baltimore, In igoi he interested a 
group of Harvard men of Boston to assist him in .organizing the 
Middlesex School. Through their influence gifts have ix5ured in, 
making possible the building of a splendid plant. Middlesex has 
from its beginning been financed and trusteed by Harvard men; 
its masters are Harvard graduates; and the school draws its patron- 
age from those families throughout the country predisposed toward 
Harvard as the college for their sons. 

Today the school accommodates somewhat over one hundred 
boys, less than one half of whom come from Massachusetts. At 
Middlesex we find the best features of the Episcopal Church schools 
adapted to a non-sectarian environment. The house system has 
been adopted. Each house accommodates twenty boys under the 
supervision of a house master and an assistant master. The spirit 
of the school is honest and virile with a simple, wholesome life 
characterized by intimacy between the boys and the masters. 
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Mill Brook School, Concord, is a small country school for city 
boys, accepting both day and resident pupils and offering college 
preparation and manual training. Wilmot R. Jones, a member of 
the Society of Friends, is the head master. 

The Mitchell Military Boys* School, Billerica, is conducted by 
Alexander H. Mitchell, A.B , by whose father it was established in 
1870. It is a boarding school for fifty boys under sixteen years of 
age. The amount of time devoted to military training is compara- 
tively small. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, was in a way an outgrowth of the 
older Dummer Academy, for Samuel Phillips, its founder, had been 
educated at Dummer under Master Moody’s care, as had also its 
first head master, Eliphalet Pearson. They were both at Dummer 
and classmates at Harvard College, graduating in the class of 1771. 
In 1778 Samuel Phillips together with his father and his uncle John 
deeded both land and money for the purpose of founding the school. 
According to this document, the donors proposed “to lay the foimda- 
tion of a public free school or academy for the purpose of instruct- 
ing Youth, not only in English and Latin Grammar, Writing, 
Arithmetic, and those Sciences wherein they are commonly taught; 
but more especially to learn them the great end and real business 
OF LIVING.” Further on, “it is again declared that the first and 
principal object of this Institution is the promotion of true piety 
and VIRTUE.” 

Andover was doubtless chosen as the site because it was the 
old home of the family, as the father of the two brothers had been 
a former master of the Grammar School at Andover. The school 
opened in the midst of the Revolution and in 1 780 was incorporated 
with the title of Phillips Academy, the first chartered academy in 
New England. Andover has been fortunate from the first in at- 
tracting men of the highest ideals to its control. Eliphalet Pearson, 
the first principal, was a man of great force and versatility and of 
commanding presence who held his thirteen pupils well in awe and 
was known to the boys as “Elephant” Pearson: 

“. . . Great Eliphalet (I can see him now), — 

Big name, big frame, big voice, and beetling brow.” 

He afterward became professor of Hebrew at Harvard and still 
later in the Theological Seminary at Andover, which was an out- 
growth of the same foundation. 

There were twenty- three boys in the academy, when, in iSio, 
Dr. John Adams came to the master’s throne, which he occupied 
for twenty-three years. By 1817 the number of boys had increased 
to one hundred, and during his time Dr. Adams admitted 1119 
pupils, nearly one fifth of whom became ministers. But it was 
under Samuel H. Taylor, a man of picturesque and striking per- 
sonality, head master from i S3 7 to 1 87 1, that the institution gradually 
took on its present character. 

As is natural Exeter and Andover have had much in common. 
Both have from the first repudiated the “in loco parentis” theory 
of school life. They attracted “students with a definite educational 
purpose” declaring that “the academy is not a suitable place for 
boys who are idle, insubordinate or lacking in self-control; nor for 
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such as require the constant supervision of a teacher and the routine 
of the school room in order to enforce industry and fidelity.” 

Andover perhaps more than Exeter long remained conservative, 
less influenced by the Unitarian movements which have stirred New 
England, and perhaps for that reason Andover early became pri- 
marily a preparatory school for more conservative Yale rather than 
Harvard, which early came under more liberal influences. Andover 
has in its long career prepared more boys for Yale than any other 
school in the country. As at Exeter democracy and simplicity 
have been its tone. Andover has many scholarships for boys need- 
ing financial aid. About one hundred boys each year receive some 
assistance in paying their expenses. 

Phillips Andover today attracts nearly six hundred boys, more 
than half of whom come from outside of New England, and it is 
truly “national in its representation and democratic in its life and 
spirit, and is ^equally open to youth of requisite qualifications from 
every quarter.' ” It endeavors to enable its students, as the 
catalog further states, “to pass by gradual and natural stages 
from the paternalism of home life to the freedom that awaits them 
in college. A natural and progressive development is provided 
for subsequent years in the houses and halls which are in charge 
of married instructors. The regulations which obtain in all dormi- 
tories are here in force, but there is in them the atmosphere of home. 
The later life of the dormitories is designed to develop a larger sense 
of responsibility and to prepare for the community life of college.” 
In the early days no housing provision was made for the boys, but 
they were left to the mercies of the townspeople. It has been found 
advisable to gather them in dormitories under the control of the 
school. 

The loyalty of Andover men through the years has brought 
increasing endowment and gifts, many of which commemorate 
prominent alumni. A recent generous alumnus has aided in pro- 
viding a new dormitory especially for young boys which further 
supplies “a stepping-stone between the natural restrictions of the 
home and the somewhat freer life of a large school.” The Archeo- 
logical Museum and department, endowed in 1901, is unique among 
secondary schools. 

Andover has at the present time over eight thousand living 
alumni, and something like twenty thousand have graduated from 
the school during its history. About sixty per cent of these have 
gone to Yale and perhaps fifteen per cent to Harvard- Its alumni 
are loyal and are organized in numerous associations throughout 
the country. The present head master, Alfred E. Stearns, is a 
graduate of Andover, Amherst, Yale, and Andover Theological 
Seminary. He has been an instructor at Andover since 1897 and 
head master since 1903. 

St, John's Preparatory College, Danvers, established in 1907, is 
perhaps the leading Catholic college preparatory schof)l of New ICng- 
land. The commercial department offers the usual business course 
and athletics gre made a strong attraction. The boys are largely 
from Massachusetts, but the crowded dormitories accommodate 
a considerable number of boys from as far afield as Cuba. 
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Dummer Academy was endowed by William Dummer, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts, who in 1761 bequeathed his house and 
farm at Byfield for the establishment of a Grammar School. This 
was a notable innovation, breaking away from the tradition of local 
and public provision for education. The school was first opened in 
1763 under the charge of the celebrated Samuel Moody, who had 
graduated from Harvard College in 1746. Master Moody made 
it a Grammar School of the olden type, and prepared many boys for 
Harvard who became prominent in the life of the nation, including 
the founder and first master of Andover Academy. 

Dummer, like so many of the old academies, has had its vicissi- 
tudes. Eight years ago the school' was almost extinct, reduced 
to a mere handful of pupils. Dr. Ingham then took hold of it and 
under his strong and tactful administration he has brought the 
school again to prosperity. Its numbers have increased, the spirit 
has improved, and new endowment has been added to it. He has 
created a wholesome home atmosphere and commands the respect 
of all who come in contact with him. The school is about equally 
divided between day and boarding pupils, and about half the 
patronage is local, 

Milton Academy was established by an act of the legislature in 
1798, opened in 1807, and continued with short periods of suspension 
until 1866 when, on the establishment of a town high school, 
it was closed. The board of trustees, however, having secured 
additional funds, reopened the academy in 1885 on a new site. 
Until 1901 the academy was coeducational, but in that year boys 
and girls, except those in the primary department, were given sepa- 
rate buildings and instruction. The girls’ school is for day pupils 
only, but Hathaway House, not a part of, but under the supervision 
of the academy, provides for eighteen girls. The boys’ school 
and the academy dormitories are exclusively for boys in the last 
six years of college preparation. The board of trustees is made up 
of men and women prominent in Milton and Boston. The school 
achieved great success during the long administration of Harrison 
Otis Apthorp. Under the able administration of the present head 
master, Frank Edwin Lane, and W. L. W. Field, the assistant 
head master, the school has lived up to its former prestige. The 
patronage of the boys’ preparatory school though from all over the 
country is largely from the leading families of Milton and greater 
Boston- The spirit of the school is honest, the character of the 
work thorough, and the boys lead a simple, wholesome life in inti- 
mate relations with the masters. 

The Powder Point School for Boys, Duxbury, was first opened 
in 1886 by F. B. Knapp and was formerly almost exclusively a 
preparatory school for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Henry P. Moulton represents the school proprietors, but the school 
is leased to Ralph K. Bearce; formerly of the Suffield School. 

Edwin Bryant Treat’s School during the summer months is located 
at Oak Bluffs, Marthas Vineyard, and during the six winter months 
at Helenwood, Tenn., in the midst of a seven-thousand-acre hunting 
preserve high up in the Cumberland Mountains. A dozen boys 
from wealthy families are tutored for college. 
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St. Mark’s School was founded in 1865 by Joseph Burnett, a 
wealthy Boston merchant and manufacturer, who is said to have 
been inspired by the success of St. Paul’s, and by the desire to have 
a similar school in his own native town of Southborough._ Mem- 
bers of the Burnett family have continued on its administrative 
board watchful of the interests of the school. Beginning with twelve 
boys the school has at intervals increased its dormitory accommoda- 
tion and in recent years receives nearly a hundred and fifty. 
Assured of prestige from the* first, it developed steadily in strength 
and efficiency under the capable management of William E. Peck, 
head master from 1882 until 1893. 

St. Mark’s is a Church school of the parental type. A notable 
feature is that all the school activities are confined to one large 
building. “That the entire life of the school should be under one 
roof,” one of its masters wrote a few years ago, “its chapel services, 
study, recitations, eating, and sleeping, means much not only for 
convenience, but also for community of interest among the boys 
and between masters and pupils.” The boys of the three lower 
forms do not have separate rooms but occupy dormitories with 
windowed alcoves. , , , r 

Though the general policy of St. Mark’s was modeled after that 
of St. Paul’s one notable innovation in American school boy life 
was introduced which has proved a valuable contribution and has 
been extensively adopted by private schools since established. 
A modification of the English “Lancastrian Monitorial System” 
which had its origin in England early in the century was successfully 
adapted to American conditions. From its opening St. Mark’s 
has had its present system of monitors, six or seven boys chosen 
from the sixth form who “are the rei)resentatives of the school, 
have certain duties and a general oversight of the life of the boys. 
They are supposed to stand for the school ideals and to exert their 
influence and leadership in all school matters.” 

St. Mark’s offers an intimate, proscribed, community life, 
admission to which is eagerly sought and rigidly restricted. It is 
distinctly a “fashionable school,” as Mr. Arthur Ruhl puts it, 
“in the sense that socially ambitious parents will move mountains 
to get their sons admitted, and that a list of the boys’ names reads 
like a rather carefully expurgated Social Register of lioston and 
New York- There is so long a ' waiting-list ’ that unless a boy is 
registered at birth he has little chance for a place.” The Rev. 
William Greenough Thayer, A.B., Amherst ’85, A.M., ’88, D.I)., 
’07, formerly a master at Groton, has been head master since 1894* 
A capable manager, administrator, and churchman, he has zealously 
maintained the tone and high social standing of the school. 

The Fay School was founded to prepare young boys for St. Mark’s, 
the year after its opening, by Harriet Burnett and l^liza Burnett 
Fay, cousins of Joseph Burnett. The present head master, Waldo 
Burnett Fay, is a son of one of the founders. Mr. Fay was one of 
. the first pupils of the school and after a varied experience in business 
and teaching took charge of the school in 1896. It is an Episcopal 
Church school of the parental type, preparatory for St. Mark’s, 
Groton, St. Paul’s, Pomfret, and other schools of their class. A 
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strict adherence to English ideals of education is maintained, and 
thoroughgoing instruction in the traditional school subjects is 
offered. There are about eighty boys in attendance, three fourths 
of whom come from New York and Massachusetts. 

Groton School was^ the result of economic causes and a personality. 
The great accumulation of the wealth of the country, and the further 
development of social planes caused a further development of the 
movement which led to the founding of St. PauPs and St Mark’s. 
It was around the personality of the Rev. Dr. Endicott Peabody 
that this fresh development centered, and it resulted in the establish- 
ment in 1884 of Groton School. Dr. Peabody, its founder and 
head ^master, is a member of the Peabody family of Salem, long 
prominent in the mercantile and philanthropic life of the country. 
He was educated in England, graduating from Cheltenham College, 
took his master’s degree at Trinity, Cambridge, in 1880. and -after 
a brief interval of business in Boston, graduated from the Theological 
Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., in 1884. Dr. Peabody has been de- 
scribed by Mr. Ruhl as ^'an American with an English school and 
University training. . . . He is an all-round athlete, and yet a 
churchman; a scholar and yet a very graceful and sophisticated 
man of the world. Altogether his is a personality peculiarly fitted 
to win the confidence and lead the type of boy for whom Groton 
School was started.” 

Groton School began with a small number of pupils and mas- 
ters carefully selected from the social and financial aristocracy of 
the country. Through a natural inheritance, from friend to friend, 
rather than from conscious intent, Groton has attained unequaled 
social prestige. Thus although Groton has always been a class 
school, this has probably not been the result of conscious effort on 
Dr. Peabody’s part. So long is the waiting-list that as an old 
graduate expressed it, “A Groton man wires to Dr. Peabody as soon 
as his son is born. Others generally think a letter is quick enough.” 

Although largely English in its inspiration and atmosphere, 
Groton is one of the most remarkable and successful institutions in 
American education today. It was established with the same 
earnestness and sincerity of purpose as was any foundation of 
Puritan times. From every American i>oint of view it is exotic, 
but it is sincere, and its sincerity commands not only the loyalty 
of its alumni, but the respect of those least in sympathy with its 
ideals. Groton attempts to steer a course between the “in loco 
parentis” plan of St. Paul’s and the larger freedom of Andover 
and Exeter. A modification of the monitorial system which for 
twenty years has been in successful use at St. Mark’s was adopted 
at Groton and has from the first proved successful, but at Groton 
the boys are called prefects, A head prefect and six prefects are 
appointed annually from the upper form. They exercise a consider- 
able measure of influence in the student body, which develops 
responsibility in the holders of those offices and lessens the load of 
the masters. 

The boys at Groton do not have separate rooms; all except 
the prefects live in cubicles. The system that is followed at St. 
Paul’s and St. Mark’s for the younger boys is here continued through 
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all forms, and Groton’s system in this respect has been copied in 
the newer Middlesex School, Two upper forms are provided with 
studies and the -lower forms study at desks in large school rooms. 
The relations between master and pupil at Groton are particularly 
intimate in all branches of school activity. Of recent years an interest- 
ing effort at democracy has been made at Groton. A rule has been 
passed admitting a few boys each year from the West and South 
upon competitive examinations. The previous environment of 
these boys, however, must meet such a standard as would be ap- 
proved by those patrons whose sons enter through the waiting-list. 

Scholastic seclusion has been sedulously sought. The buildings, 
well known for their architectural excellence, stand some two miles 
from the village on a ridge overlooking the Nashua valley. The 
most prominent feature is the chapel tower, which dominates 
the countryside. The chapel, a gift of W. Amory Gardner, who 
has long been a master in the school, is a notable example of late 
decorated Gothic. 

Red House, a small home school limited to ten boys, opened at 
Groton in 1913. Under the direction of the head master, Carle ton 
A. Shaw, A.B., Harvard ’95, and his assistant the boys are prepared 
for secondary schools, especially Groton. 

Lawrence Academy, Groton, was incorporated in 1793 as The 
Groton Academy. In 1846 it received its present name in honor 
of the liberal gifts of Amos and William Lawrence. Coeducational 
until 1898 it has since, under the present head master, Arthur J, 
Clough, who entered on his work in 1908, become exclusively a boys’ 
preparatory school giving special attention and aid to the individ- 
ual. The moderate cost of tuition and numerous scholarships 
and prizes and the able administration attract about forty boys 
from far and near. 

Worcester Academy, incorporated in 1834, is situated in spacious 
grounds upon an eminence in the city of Worcester. Dr. Daniel 
Webster Abercrombie came to the school as head master in 1882. 
At that time it was a run-down, coeducational academy of the 
old type. Dr. Abercrombie, a graduate of Harvard College and 
Harvard Law School, had traveled and studied abroad making a 
special study of foreign secondary schools. Under his able 
administration and dominating influence Worcester Academy has 
steadily grown in efficiency, in numbers, and endowment, until 
today it is a prosperous community of three hundred boys who 
come from more than thirty states and a dozen foreign countries, 
though half of them are from the smaller towns of Massachusetts. 
About two thirds of the graduates enter college, largely Brown. 
The spirit of the place is ruggedly democratic and American. 

Monson Academy, Monson, dates from 1804. It is a boarding 
school for boys with a coeducational day department. Henry 
Franklin Dewing, A.B., Harvard, is the 'principal. 

Wilbraham Academy, ten rniles east of Springfield, chartered by 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1824, is a continuation of Wesleyan 
Academy chartered at Newmarket, N.H., in iSry. Coeducational 
through its long history it has been attended by over twenty- five 
thousand students. The trustees appreciating the changes in the 
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educational field closed the academy in 19 ii and, the alumni having 
raised additional endowment, the school was reorganized and the 
new Wilbraham formally opened in 1912 under Gaylord W. Douglass, 
head master. The school affords boarding and day accommodation 
for sixty boys who come from all sections of the United States. 
The school prepares especially for college. 

Williston Seminary, Easthampton, was established in 1841 by 
Samuel Williston, a wealthy button manufacturer, whose family 
have through generations continued their interest and support. 
In its early history the school was coeducational, but for fifty years 
it has been exclusively a boys’ school. Its educational policy and 
academic standards were greatly influenced by Professor William S. 
Tyler of Amherst College. Nearly ten thousand pupils have at- 
tended the school since its opening, and its present enrollment is 
upward of two hundred, many of whom are preparing for college. 
The present principal, Dr, Joseph Henry Sawyer, A.B., ’65, L.H.D., 
’02, Amherst, has been connected with Williston for nearly half a 
century. 

The Mount Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, started by Dwight 
L. Moody in 1881, faithfully embodies the vigorous Christianity 
of its founder. Here every boy has abundant opportunity to 
get an education, if he is in earnest, — and not otherwise, for each 
boy must give two hours a day to work, either on the farms or in 
the buildings. “Mr. Moody undertook to make education possible 
for every poor boy who was willing to work, by offering a thorough 
secondary school course with emphasis on the religious motive, at 
the cost of $70 per term of fifteen weeks. Since the school opened 
thousands of boys, whose education had been or would otherwise 
have been neglected, have passed through its portals.” The princi- 
pal is Henry F. Cutler, A.M., who through years of preparation has 
fitted himself for his large task of administration. 

Berkshire School, Sheffield, occupies a beautiful site in a natural 
amphitheater on the slope of Mt. Everett. It was established in 
1907 by Seaver B. Buck, A.B., Harvard ’98, who for eight years 
had been a master at Hackley School. Mr. Buck has a wonderful 
way in dealing with boys. His vigorous and wholesome methods, 
are admirably supplemented by his wife who is a vital force in the 
life of the school, though she takes no formal part. It is a school 
community of homelike wholesomeness conducted like a big family. 
The directness of the methods, the sincerity of the atmosphere, and 
the efficiency of the simple organization command the admiration 
of the boys as well as all who know the school. Each boy has a 
separate room but two seniors may have in addition a study in com- 
mon. The upper class men are given a considerable liberty and 
responsibility to bridge the gap from school to college. Without 
conscious effort the school achieves much more than mere college 
preparation, though this latter is met in a scholarly and efficient 
way. See p. 511. 

The Sedgwick School, originated in Hartford seventy-one years 
ago as Sedgwick Institute and moving to Great Barrington in 1869, 
was the first school in the Berkshires. Edward J. Van Lennep has 
for thirty years been its principal. 
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Hallock School, Great Barrington, was established in 1908 by 
Gerard Hallock, A.M., for fourteen years previous a master in Hill 
School, The location is most healthful, and the boys receive indi- 
vidual care and efficient preparation for college in a quiet home 
atmosphere and pleasant surroundings. See p. 510. 

Pine Brook School, Worthington, on the edge of the Berkshires, 
has been recently established by Miss R. B. Dickinson for a few 
young boys who need outdoor life or special care. 

RHODE ISLAND 

The Moses Brown School, Providence, long known as Friends 
School, adopted its present name in honor of its founder in 1904. It 
was first opened in 1784 at Portsmouth and reopened at Providence 
in 1819. A few years later it was liberally endowed by Obadiah 
Brown, son of the founder. Coeducational through its long history, 
it is now essentially a college preparatory school for boys. Dr. 
Seth K. Gifford, a graduate of Haverford College and the University 
of Halle, has been principal since 1904. 

The Morris Heights School is a day school established in 1899 
with a small boarding department. The upper and lower schools 
have a total attendance of about ninety boys. Its close proximity 
to the country plays an important part in the life of the school. 
John Shaw French, A.B., Bowdoin ’95; Ph.D., Clark, who from 1898 
to 1908 was professor of mathematics and for six years a master in 
Tome Institute, has been principal since 1908. About twenty boys 
are annually prepared for college. 

St. George’s School, Middletown, fronting the ocean near Newport, 
has developed from a private boarding school opened in Newport in 
1896 by the present head master, the Rev. John B. Diman, A.B., 
Brown ’85, A.M., ’03; A.M., Harvard ’96. Previously Mr. Diman 
had been a minister in charge of St. Columba^s Chapel, Middletown, 
and for three years following a teacher in the University Grammar 
School, Providence. Mr. Diman is a man of impressive personality, 
a zealous churchman, and a tactful administrator. He has been 
successful in inspiring his patrons to liberal gifts toward the equip- 
ment of the school, and has built up a well-appointed institution. 
His supervision of the school is admirably supplemented by the sym- 
pathetic interest of his sister. Miss Diman. It is an Episcopal 
school, showing the influence of the earlier church schools in its 
prefectorial system, its surpliced choir, and the intimate relations of 
boys and masters. A special feature of the school is the attention 
given to nature study and science. The loyalty of its alumni is 
evidenced by the St. George Clubs at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
to which its boys go in about equal numbers. 

Cloyne House School, Newport, embodies the ideas gathered in 
England by Dr. Oliver W. Huntington, the founder, in his study of 
the English schools. Dr. Huntington was formerly an instructor at 
Harvard. An especially interesting feature is the outdoor winter 
camp on the school grounds- 

CONNECTICUT 

The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, was established and endowed 
in 1892 by Mrs. Maria Hotchkiss, a native of the region. Edward 
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G. Coy, its first head, was one of America’s great head masters, 
and in the organization and administration of the school endowed 
it with high ideals and left a lasting impress of his own fine per- 
sonality. The Rev, Huber Gray Buehler, A B., Pa. Coll. ’83, A.M., 
’863 Litt.p., Pa. Coll., who had been a master in the school from 
its beginning, has since the death of Mr. Coy in 1904 successfully 
continued the same policy. It has become one of the leading pre- 
paratory schools of the country, drawing its patronage from upper- 
class famOies of all parts of the United States. The students have 
a considerable degree of freedom. There is no prefect system. The 
atmosphere of the school is thoroughly American, and the influ- 
ence is wholesome and democratic. Though many boys come from 
wealthy families some forty each year pay no tuition, and those 
who work their way are received on terms of fraternal equality. 
Yale influence predominates at Hotchkiss and eighty per cent of 
the boys go to that college, but of the faculty of twenty-three only 
eight are Yale men, four are Harvard men, and the remainder are 
of other universities. There is a strong feeling of loyalty on the 
part of both alumni and faculty. 

Salisbury School, Salisbury, is an Episcopal Church school 
established in 1901 by the Rev. George Emerson Quaile, Irish 
by birth and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. The boys come 
from all parts of the country. The instruction in college prepara- 
tory subjects is thorough. The life of the school is concentrated 
under one roof. 

Kent School, established at Kent in 1906 by the Order of the 
Holy Cross of the Episcopal Church, is something of a departure 
in American education. It provides a high-class private Church 
school at low expense. It is intended for the sons of professional 
men who cannot afford the expensive private school. More than 
average ability is demanded of its applicants. In scholastic, social, 
and religious life a spirit of sincerity and democratic service charac- 
terizes the whole body. The boys do all the housework outside the 
kitchen and laundry, and take turns waiting on table. Under a 
system of self-government the pupils supervise even their own 
school room. The Rev. Frederick H. Sill, A.B., Columbia ’95, a 
member of the Order, has from the first been head master. 

Westminster School, Simsbu]^, was founded at Dobbs Ferry in 
1888, but since 1900 has been in its present location, fifteen miles 
from Hartford. W. L. Cushing, A.B., Yale ’72, A.M., founder 
and head master, is assisted by his brother C. E. Cushing, A.B., 
Yale ’8$, and two sons, C. C. S. Cushing, A.B., Yale ’02, and W. S. 
Cushing, A.B,, Yale ’08. The atmosphere of the school is simple 
and sincere and though Yale influence naturally prevails some of 
its three hundred and fifty graduates have entered Harvard, Will- 
iams, Cornell, and other colleges. The alumni are loyal and helpful 
and have made important gifts to the school. See p. 513. 

Connecticut Literary Institution, Suffield, dates from 1833. Fol- 
lowing the trend of the times it now emphasizes its boarding depart- 
ment known as The Suffield School, which is exclusively for boys, 
though girls are still admitted as day pupils. A loyal body of 
alumni have contributed a small endowment, making possible sub- 
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stantial rather than pretentious aims, at moderate cost. Hobart G. 
Truesdell has been principal since 1913. 

The Loomis Institute, Windsor, had its origin in 1874 when six 
of the Loomis family provided for a school on what had been, since 
1639, the Loomis homestead. At that time a charter was drawn 
up and the school incorporated. But it was not until 1912 that the 
accumulated funds of over two millions were available. The trus- 
tees then decided to open a non-sectarian school with two separate 
departments, a day and boarding school for boys and a day school 
for girls. Nathaniel Horton Batchelder, A.B., Harvard ’01, pre- 
viously a master at Hackley and Hotchkiss, was appointed head 
master and organized the school, which opened in 1914. In addition 
to the college preparatory work, coxirses in agriculture, business, and 
domestic science are provided. There is a measure of self-govern- 
ment and all the pupils share in the useful labor of the school, per- 
forming such tasks as caring for their own rooms and class rooms. 

The Taft School is rightly named. It was established in 1890 
by Horace D. Taft, a brother of Ex-president Taft, who first located 
it at Pelham Manor and three years later moved it to Watertown. 
It is the expression of his personality to which he has given his 
whole life together with his high ideals of work and scholarship. 
Mr. Taft graduated from Yale in 1883, and, like his brothers, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar, but teaching was evidently his 
fore-ordained vocation for we find him back at Yale, a tutor in 
Latin from '87 to ’go. Mr. Taft has proved himself a great head 
master. Himself a tremendous worker, he may be said to inspire 
his boys with industry rather than to exact it of them. But there 
is no salvation for a boy at Taft except by hard work, and any boy 
who survives the course of several years at the Taft School is sure to 
have a well-trained mind. Mr. Taft sympathizes with the life of 
the boys on the playground as well as in the school room and at once 
wins their comradeship and confidence by his geniality and largc- 
heartedness. A judicious amount of freedom is a part of his disci- 
pline in order that a boy’s school life may properly grade into the 
greater freedom of after life. The boys come from the substantial 
and well-to-do families throughout the country. About half are 
from Connecticut and New York, and the Middle West is strongly 
represented. Naturally a strong Yale influence prevails. 

The Gunnery School, Washington, is a school of historic interest 
opened by Frederick W. Gunn in the late thirties. “There was in 
it so much of abolitionism and other radical tendencies that it 
aroused great opposition and was for a time discontinued,” “The 
Gunnery” was founded in 1850 by Mr. Gunn and his wife, Abigail 
Brinsmade Gunn. Mr. Gunn was a man of broadly religious per- 
sonality, who dared to belong to no sect at a time when all was 
sectarian, and in education he followed his own advanced ideas. 
He made Gunnery one of the prominent schools of his time. Among 
its patrons were Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, and General 
John C. Fremont. In his story, “Arthur Bonnicastle,” I. G. Hol- 
land has set forth the school and its master. Since Mr. Gunn’s 
death in 1881 the school has been conducted by John C. Brinsmade, 
A.B., Harvard ’74, a nephew of Mrs. Gunn, who on graduating 
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from Harvard had come to the school as a teacher and two years 
later married Mr. Gunn’s daughter. They are now assisted by their 
son, Frederick Gunn Brinsmade, A.B., Harvard ’04. The school 
accommodates sixty boys in residence and a few day pupils from 
the neighborhood. 

The Ridge School was opened in 1894 by William G. Brinsmade, 
a brother of the principal of the Gunnery School, on adjoining land. 
Since Mr. Brinsmade’s death, six years ago, the school has been 
conducted by his wife, and since 1912 has been exclusively for boys 
under fourteen. 

Canterbury School, New Milford, especially for boys of Catholic 
parentage, was opened in 1915 by Dr. Nelson Hume, formerly of 
the Newman School, N.J. It occupies the beautiful site of the 
former Ingleside School and is under the patronage of distinguished 
Catholics. 

The Curtis School for Young Boys, Brookfield Center, is a home 
school for thirty boys. It has been maintained since 1875 by 
Frederick S. Curtis, Ph.B., Yale, and his wife, and now has the 
cooperation of their son, Gerald Curtis, Columbia. The strength 
of the school lies in this cooperation of two generations: the elder 
Curtis has a genuine love for boys and deep sense of the grave 
responsibility of a teacher’s functions and untiring devotion to the 
needs of his pupils; the younger Curtis brings to his work a more 
intimate sympathy with boy life. A strictly parental attitude 
prevails and Mr. Curtis demands of his patrons perfect freedom in 
every detail of management, restriction, and discipline. 

Rumsey Hall, a school for young boys, was founded by Mrs. 
Lillian Rumsey Sanford in 1902 at Seneca Falls, N.Y., in her own 
home. It was moved to Cornwall several years ago. It is still 
imder the general control of Mrs. Sanford, but Louis Henry Schutte, 
A.B., A.M,, Yale, is the present head master. 

The Sanford School, Redding Ridge, was founded about ten 
years ago by Daniel S. Sanford after his long and successful career 
in the Brookline High Schools. This school wiU appeal to those 
parents who “believe that the New England farm of their youth 
was the best educational institution that America has known, afford- 
ing opportunities that are scarcely duplicated by the most carefully- 
planned courses in manual training of our urban schools.” Mr. 
Sanford offers opportunities for individual education and all-round 
development in a natural wholesome way, free from the artificialities 
and formalities of usual school life. The influence of the old New 
England farm and of the New School movement of England and 
the Continent is here shaped by the personalities and immediate 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. Sanford. 

Ridgefield School, opened by the Rev. Roland Jessup Mulford 
in 1907, was incorporated the following year. Dr. Mulford, A.B., 
Harvard ’93, LL.B., ’96; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins ’03, had been a master 
at St. Mark’s and Pomfret and head master of the Country School 
of Baltimore and the Cheshire School. From the beginning he has 
elicited the interest and endorsement of men prominent in education 
and religious life, who have served the school as trustees. The 
school is Episcopalian. 
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Brunswick School, Greenwich, is a day school patronized by 
the families of wealthy New York business men who reside here. 
Established in 1902 by the present head master, George E. Car- 
michael, it was three years later incorporated with the assistance 
of generous residents who appreciated Mr. Carmichael sufiSciently 
to raise the necessary funds for a new and permanent school home. 
The school has thus been fortunate in having the cordial supjjort 
of its patrons. Mr. Carmichael is a man with interesting and original 
ideas on such educational matters as the sequence of courses and 
arrangement of hours to maintain interest and lessen strain. The 
school rooms are models in light, in color scheme, ventilation, and 
seating plan. It is a preparatory school insisting on thorough work, 
providing instruction throughout the school course. The faculty 
is especially strong and represents all the leading eastern colleges. 
Provision is made for a few boys from a distance in private families 
under the supervision of the principal. 

The King School, Stamford, now in its fortieth year, was founded 
by Hiram U. King and incorporated in 1913. It is a day school 
patronized largely by the people of Stamford with accommodation 
for a small number of resident pupils in the home of the head master, 
Ralph Erskine Rearick, A.B., M.S., Princeton. This school has 
prepared about one hundred and fifty boys for the leading colleges. 

Betts Tutoring School, Stamford. Since the destruction by fire 
of the old Betts Academy in 1908 Wm. J. Betts has given his time 
to tutoring for Yale, avoiding the usual cut-and-dried methods in 
achieving success with hopeless cases. 

The Thorpe School, Stamford, established three years ago by 
Edward O. Thorpe, A.B., Williams ’03; A.M., Columbia *11, is a 
small school offering individual instruction in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thorpe. It aims to teach how to study and how to get results. 

The Harstrom School, Norwalk, has been maintained since 1893 
by Dr. Carl A. Harstrom, Ph.D., Yale, and since 1899 exclusively 
as a college preparatory tutoring school. 

University School, Bridgeport, is a small school in its twenty- 
fourth year, offering individual attention, in preparation for college. 
Vincent C. Peck, A.B., Yale, is the principal. 

The Hopkins Grammar School, at New Haven, was established 
in 1660 as the result of the Hopkins bequest. For nearly fifty 
years, until Yale came into existence, Hopkins sent its graduates 
to Harvard, but since that time it has naturally prepared chiefly 
for Yale College. More than twelve hundred of its alumni have 
graduated from Yale, including seven of the presidents of Yale. 
The school under the present rector, Arthur B. Woodford, continues 
to attract more than one hundred students most of whom come for 
the last year or two of college preparation. The majority are from 
New Haven, but a considerable number come from a distance. 

The Booth Preparatory and Tutoring School, 124 High St., New 
Haven, has since 1897 been successful in preparing boys for college 
examinations, particularly^ those of Yale. In addition to regular 
class work, one hour of private instruction each day is given a boy. 
George A. Booth, Ph.B., Bellevue Coll. *93, is the principal. 

The Hargrove School, New Haven, was formerly at Fairfield, Conn. 
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It is a tutoring school, the charges being in proportion to the amount 
of tutoring. 

The University School, 7 College St., New Haven, has for fifteen 
years been maintained by George L. Fox, A.M., who previously 
had for sixteen years been rector of the Hopkins Grammar School. 
Not a cramming institution it gives thorough individual training 
for college entrance to a small number of boys whose life is carefuUy 
supervised. 

Roxbury Tutoring School, New Haven, was taken over in igii 
by J. W. Lowrance, who has built up a strong organization and has 
had remarkable success. In recent years there have annually 
been prepared for Yale examinations one hundred boys, of whom 
ninety-nine per cent were successful. 

The Rosenbaum Tutoring School, 262 York St., New Haven, 
claims that in the last two years out of one hundred and sixty boys 
prepared for Yale examinations only two have failed to pass. 

Hamden Hall, Whitney ville, twenty minutes from the center of 
New Haven, is a country day school for boys established by Dr. 
John P. Cushing, A.B., Amherst; Ph.D., Leipzig, formerly principal 
of the high school in New Haven. In addition to the characteristic 
program of the American country day school there have been intro- 
duced some of the best features of the new educational movements 
in England and the Continent. The school has already in its fourth 
season attained success. 

The Choate School, Wallingford, was opened in 1896 and named 
for the Hon. William G. Choate. Mark Pitman was its first master 
but eight years ago it came into the capable hands of George Clare 
St. John, A.B., Harvard ’02, who had previously been a master 
in the Hill and Hackley Schools. Both Mr. and Mrs. St, John 
are wholly devoted to the school and have been successful in the 
attainment of their purpose to keep a homelike atmosphere. Mr. 
St. John now owns a controlling interest and under his fostering care 
the school has had a consistent growth. Something of the spirit 
of the school is evidenced by the school prayer: “Prosper Thou Oh 
Lord our labors, and may the good name and influence of this School 
be handed down from generation to generation for the comfort of 
this Nation and for Thy glory.” There is no one college influence, 
many universities being represented on the faculty, and in a recent 
graduating class of twenty, seven different colleges were chosen. An 
attempt is made to adjust the curriculum to each individual by 
avoiding a rigid system of forms. 

The Cheshire School was founded in 1794 as the Episcopal Acad- 
emy of Connecticut and during the middle of the nineteenth century 
played an important part in the education of southern New England. 
Following the trend after the Civil'War it became a military academy. 
Its alumni include many, like J. Pierpont Morgan, whose names have 
become prominent. * The school is now under private management, 
having been leased in 1910 to Paul Klimpke, a graduate of Yale and 
a former master in the Taft School. 

Pomfret School was founded by the late Wm. E. Peck in 1894 
at Pomfret. After twelve years as head master of St. Mark's School 
Mr. Peck resigned to establish this school in order that he might 
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more fully carry out his own ideals. Upon his death, which occurred 
in the winter of 1896-97, the property was taken over by the Rev. 
Wm. Beach Olmsted, L.H.D., who for ten years had been a master at 
St. Mark’s. Dr. Olmsted’s administration has brought great prosper- 
ity to the school. His tireless efforts and optimism have secured the 
interest of many people of wealth and social prominence whose gifts 
have made the physical equipment of the school comparable to any 
in the country. Since 1906 the school plant has been almost wholly 
rebuilt on a carefully thought out plan. Pomfret is a school of the 
Episcopal Church, attended by about one hundred and thirty boys 
mostly from the wealthier families of the cities of the East. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 
NEW YORK 
New York City 

La Salle Academy, 44 E. 2d St., was opened in 1848 under the 
direction of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. The Rev. Brother 
Arnold is the principal. 

New York Preparatory School, 13 W. 43d St., reorganized in 1893 
under its present name by Emil E. Camerer, A.M., LL.B., from an 
earlier foundation, prepares especially for regents and college exami- 
nations. In 1S95 the Dwight School was merged with it and is now 
continued as a day department. A branch is also maintained in 
Brooklyn. The school gives special attention to those .preparing 
for examinations at moderate cost. 

Bovee School, 4 E. 49th St., has for twenty-two years been main- 
tained by Miss Kate Bovee. It is a school of social standing which 
prepares about thirty boys for the Browning and other schools. 

The Browning School, W. S5th St., is in a way unique among the 
New York day schools. It is a high-class tutoring school to which 
admission is eagerly sought because of its social prestige and its long- 
established reputation for efficiency in preparing boys for college. 
Established in 1887 it has for a generation been presided over by 
John A. Browning, A.B., Columbia ’76, A.M., a man of reserve and 
conservative tendencies, who has won a clientele of the highest class 
and has a tremendous hold on both his patrons and his boys. The 
school occupies three adjoining private houses remodeled in some 
degree for school purposes. Though the school fees are high enough 
to tend to exclude all but the wealthy, over one hundred boys are 
in attendance. 

Allen-Stevenson School for Boys, 50 E. syth St., was established 
by and continues under the direction of Francis B. Allen, A.B., 
Harvard, and Robert A. Stevenson, A.B., Princeton, It attracts 
pupils of various social classes, largely sons of college graduates, 
because of the special attention given to physical development. The 
upper school prepares boys for the leading colleges. The better 
attended lower school takes boys of six or seven and prepares them 
for the upper grades and for secondary boarding schools. 
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St. Bernard School, iii E. 60th St., is a successful school for 
younger boys with an attendance of about sixty. The afternoon 
recreation and study feature has recently been introduced and a new 
building is being erected. The founders and present heads are 
Francis Tabor and John C. Jenkins. The latter was formerly a 
popular teacher associated with Mr. Craigie, an Englishman who 
maintained a school on English lines. 

Kirmayer School, 34 E. both St., is a school for fifty boys main- 
tained by Frank H. Kirmayer, S.B., Harvard. The boys do good 
academic work in preparation for boarding schools and coUeges- 

The Lawrence Smith School for Boys, in E. 60th St., first opened 
in 1915, is for young boys. Mr. Smith, A.B., Harvard ^97, A.M., 
’04, has had an extended experience at preparatory schools, Milton 
Academy, and St. Paul’s, Concord. 

The Cutler School, 49 & 51 E. 6ist St., a day preparatory school 
providing instruction from primary to college, was established in 
1876 by Dr. Arthur Hamilton Cutler, A.B., Harvard ’70; Ph.D., 
Princeton ’85. The school adheres to conservative principles and 
high standards. It has prepared more than five hundred boys for 
the leading colleges, the great majority of whom have entered Har- 
vard, Columbia, Yale, and Princeton, the numbers being in the 
order named. ^ The list of the Cutler School Alumni includes the 
names of leading families in New York, and many of its former 
pupils have become prominent in the life of the nation. 

St. George’s School, 59 E. 64th St., established in 1907, is a small 
school for young boys, f)reparing them for secondary schools, giving 
individual instruction in conversational modern languages and 
memory training. Herbert L. Picke, the head master, is of English 
birth. 

The Buckley School for Boys, 696 Madison Ave., is a private day 
school, established in 1913 by Benjamin Lord Buckley, A.B., Colum- 
bia, to prepare young boys for leading secondary schools. Boys as 
young as six are admitted. Mr. Buckley has proved himself ex- 
ceptionally well fitted in the work of educating younger boys and 
deserves hearty support. 

The Brown School of Tutoring, 241 W. 75th St., opened in 1910, 
grew out of the summer schopl established by Frederic L. Brown, 
B.S., Syracuse, in 1906- It prepares both boys and girls for the 
leading secondary schools and colleges. There is accommodation 
for a small number of boarding pupils. 

St. Ann’s Academy, Lexington Ave. & 77th St., a day and boarding 
school, has since 1892 been conducted by the Marist Brothers and 
offers instruction from primary grades to college. Afternoon work, 
recreation, and exercise are arranged for the day pupils. 

Collegiate School, 241 W. 77th St., is the oldest existing private 
secondary school in the Unit^ States, having a continuous history 
running back to the early settlement by the Dutch of Manhattan 
Island. Long believed to have been established in 1633, recent 
research has shown that the first school master began his work in 
1638. Established by the Dutch Reformed Church it has long been 
non-sectarian. For two hundred and fifty years it was maintained 
as a parish day school, but in 1887 it became a grammar school, 
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at first for boys and girls, in 1891 preparatory, and after 1894 for boys 
only. The school has occupied many sites progressively northward 
as the city has developed. The school is administered by a board 
of trustees and the nineteenth head master, Arthur F. Warren, a 
graduate of Amherst and a prominent educator, has capably filled 
that position since 1910. 

The Pinneo School for Boys, 801 Madison Ave., in 1914 was 
opened by Alfred W. Pinneo for younger boys. For twenty years 
he was with Mr. Browning. 

Loyola School, Park Ave. near 83d St., opened by Rev. Neil N. 
McKinnon in 1900 under the direction of the Jesuits, is a day pre- 
paratory school. In 1915 Rev. J. Havens Richards succeeded 
Rev. David W. Hearn as principal. 

Kelvin School, 331 W. 70th St., opened by G. A. L. Dionne, 
Wooster ’93; Columbia ’01, the head master, in 1903, is a college 
preparatory day school. Mr. Dionne is a charming gentleman and 
his work seems uniformly successful. The classes are small so that 
much individual attention is given without exclusive tutoring. 

Berkeley School, 7 2d St. & West End Ave., named in memory 
of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, is a college preparatory 
school founded in 1880 and is under a board of trustees of which 
Wm. H. Brown is president. It was first organized by John Stuart 
White, LL.D., who was head master for twenty-five years and now 
head of the Thomas Arnold University School. Six years ago 
Columbia Institute was purchased by the trustees and merged with 
the Berkeley School. In 1914 M. S. H. Unger, for many years 
the head master of the ManUus School, was appointed head master. 
The school in its long career has sent over seven hundred of its 
graduates to college. Its clientele embraces some of the best-known 
families in New York City and elsewhere. 

The Carpenter School, ^10-312 West End Ave., opened in New 
York in 1900 by H. Manning Carpenter, continues the work begun 
at Rochester in 1862 by his father. Mr. Carpenter is an educator 
of unusual vision and sense of proportion. It is a day school pre- 
paring young boys especially for St. George’s. The boys are from 
the well-to-do families who wish for their young children especially 
able, yet sympathetic supervision. , Special stress is laid upon 
practical manual training and out-of-door life, both handled with 
sound common sense. 

Hamilton Institute for Boys, 599 West End Ave., a day school 
making a specialty of college preparation, has been maintained 
since 1892 by the present principal, N. Archibald Shaw, A.B., 
Hamilton ’82, A.M., ’85. The school takes a prominent part in 
athletics. Mrs. Shaw conducts Hamilton Institute for Girls. 

The Irving School, 35 W. 84th St., a large day school preparatory 
to college, has been maintained for a quarter of a century by Dr. 
Louis D. Ray, A.B,, ’82, A.M., Columbia; Ph.D., N.Y. Univ. 
Mr. Ray as a New York lx)y was fitted for college by F. F- Wilson, 
now of the Columbia Grammar School, and after graduation served 
as instructor under his old master in the Wilson and Kellogg School 
while further preparing himself for his profession. In 1890 at the 
suggestion of his friend, John A. Browning, Mr. Ray opened The 
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Irving School with Mrs. Ray and Anton Reuter. Miss Brodhead be- 
came head of the primary department a year or so later and Mr. 
Berry of the faculty has served since 1898. They are all together 
still, and the personality of these people has made the school what it 
is. Of the two hundred graduates about one hundred and fifty 
have entered Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and other leading 
colleges. 

Franklin School, 18-20 W. 89th St., formerly the Sachs Collegiate 
Institute, is a day school now in its forty-fourth year. It was 
founded by Julius Sachs in 1872 and was continued by him until 
1904, when he gave up his two schools for girls and boys for his 
work at Teachers College. The present principal, Dr. Otto Koenig, 
has been connected with the school since 1896 and continues the 
traditions and policy which have always characterized the school. 
Courses are provided from primary to college preparatory. 

Trinity School, 139-147 W. 91st St., was founded in 1709 by the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts’" and was endowed in 1796. It was maintained in connection 
with Trinity Parish until 1806, when the school was incorporated. 
Conducted at first in the tower of old Trinity Church as an elementary 
school it has moved uptown with the progress of the residential 
district and has increased the range of instruction. In 1898 the 
corporation established a separate school for girls, St. Agatha. 
It is today a prosperous, endowed day school under the auspices 
of the Episcopal Church giving instruction from primary to college 
preparation. The Rev. Lawrence T. Cole has been rector since 
1903. Four fifths of the graduates yearly enter the leading col- 
leges. 

Columbia Grammar School, g3d St. & Central Park West, was 
founded in 1764 as a preparatory school to Columbia College. With 
the college, though no longer directly connected, it has progressively 
moved uptown as the city has grown. In the middle years of the 
nineteenth century it rose to high prominence under the able direc- 
tion of Dr. Anthon, America's earliest classical scholar. The head 
masters are B. H. Campbell and Francis F. Wilson, formerly head 
master of the Wilson and Kellogg School, now defunct. They are 
assisted by a large faculty nearly all of whom, like the head masters, 
are Columbia men. Naturally its students prepare chiefly for 
Columbia. 

Polytechnic Preparatory School, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
founded in 1854, is a well-known, local day preparatory school 
largely patronized by the people of Brooklyn. It is a department of 
Polytechnic Institute which in its later years has become largely 
an engineering college. A large proportion of the pupils are relatives 
of an earlier generation who attended the school. Francis Ransom 
Lane, A.M., Dartmouth '8r; M.D., Columbia ’8$, except for an 
interval of six years has been head master since 1902. 

Prospect Heights School, 51 7th Ave., Brooklyn, founded in 1899, 
is a day school patronized by the younger sons of Brooklyn families. 
William K. Lane, A.B., Williams '01, is the principal of the school 
and directs the college preparatory work. 

The Flatbush School, Newkirk Ave. & E. 17th St., Brooklyn. 
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Dwight R. Little, the principal, is a graduate of Williams, with 
degrees in education from New York University, and was for seven 
years head of Froebel Academy and previous to that instructor in 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic. 

St. Paul’s School, Garden City, is the Diocesan School of Long 
Island, controlled by the Cathedral Chapter of which the Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick Burgess, is the head St. Paul’s was founded 
by Mrs.Cornelia M. Stewart as a memorial to her husband, Alexander 
T. Stewart. Walter R. Marsh, A.B , Harvard ’89, the head master, 
formerly head of the Pingry School, is well known as the author of a 
series of mathematical text-books. He has brought new life and 
efficiency to the school and built up a strong patronage largely from 
Greater New York, though the school attracts a lesser number from 
the whole United States. 

The Barnard School, Fieldston, W- 244th St., a day school for 
boys established in 18S6, is one of a group of four schools, one for 
girls and two elementary schools, all bearing the same name in 
honor of a former President of Columbia. Influenced by the country 
day movement the school in 1912 opened on a new site overlooking 
Van Cortlandt Park, where the boys are kept occupied throughout 
the day. William L. Hazen, A.B., LL.B., has been the head master 
of the Barnard Schools since their establishment. The associate 
head master is Theodore E. Lyon. The kindergarten and elementary 
schools are under the direction of Katharine H. Davis. One hundred 
and fifty boys have entered the leading colleges from this school. 

Horace Mann School, Fieldston, W. 246th St., was established 
as a model and experimental school in connection with Teachers 
College, a department of Columbia. First opened in 1887, it was 
coeducational until 1914. In 1914 the boys’ school was separated 
and removed to a new site opposite the playgrounds of Van Cortlandt 
Park, where it now offers all the facilities of the boys’ country day 
school to pupils in the last six years of college preparation. Ninety 
per cent of the pupils prepare for college and eighty per cent enter. 
Virgil Prettyman, A.B., Dickinson ’92, A.M., ’95, Ph.D., ’05, has 
been the principal since 1895. The upper school for boy.s over 
twelve is located at Riverdale. 

Massee Country School, Lawrence Park, Bronxville, is a boarding 
school with a department for day pupils, conducted on the country 
day plan. Dr. W. Wellington Massee, A.M., Columbia; Ph.D., 
Christian Coll., has had long experience in tutoring boys of the lead- 
ing New York families for college entrance examinations. 

Riverdale Country School was opened nine years ago by Frank S. 
Hackett in response to the demand of New York families for a nearby 
country day and boarding school. Following the country day school 
plan, which this school instituted in New York, the boy’s whole day 
is utilized in school work and outdoor occupations. I^upils return 
home each night, or for week-ends, or remain at the scho(jl contin- 
uously. ^ The patronage is chiefly from Greater New York, Yonkers, 
and vicinity. Howell North White, assistant head master, has 
taught at the Hill School for ten years. See p, 510. 

The Kohut School for Boys is conducte<l on the plan of the coun- 
try day and boarding schools, at Riverdale-on-Hudson. It was 
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founded in 1908 by Dr. G. A, Kohut, succeeding a school of long 
standing and is now conducted by Harry J. Kugel, A.B., Yale, and 
Henry Friedrich, A.B., N.Y.U. It draws its patronage from the 
Jewish families of New York City and its suburbs. 

Heathcote School, founded at Harrison in Westchester County 
in i90i_ by Arthur De Lancey Ayrault, A.B., Columbia, has attained 
a position of some social prominence. It is a large school for young 
boys having a resident department of twenty-five. 

Roger Ascham School, White Plains, was established about six 
years ago by Mrs. Joseph Allen (Annie Winsor) , a sister of the Winsors 
of Boston. Mrs. Allen is an able woman with sound and clearly 
defined ideas on education of children, and author of an inspiring 
book, “Home, School, and Vacation.” The Roger Ascham School 
was established to put these views into practice and has met with 
marked and merited success. It is a day school for both boys and 
girls of all ages from kindergarten to college. To provide for the 
demand a branch school at 129 E. 79th St., New York City, has 
been opened for fifty boys and girls under eleven. Since 1915 
Ralph I. Underhill has been chief master. 

Kyle School, Irving to n-on-Hudson, maintained by Dr. Kyle since 
1890, is a small semi-military boarding school for boys of all ages. 
The school also conducts a camp in the Cat skills. 

The Holbrook School, founded at Ossining, N.Y., in 1866 by the 
Rev. David A. Holbrook, Ph.D., has remained continuously in the 
Holbrook family and is today being conducted by Dr. Holbrook’s 
sons and grandson. Dr. Holbrook was especially fitted to win the 
confidence and affection of boys, and the school attained an acknowl- 
edged position among the secondary institutions of its section largely 
as the result of his personality. Dr. Holbrook’s sons have since his 
death in i8g8 continued the administration of their father and in 
1907 a grandson became associate head master. The wives of the 
principals play an important part in the social life of the school. 

The Stone School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, is a home school for 
young boys, established in 1867 and since 1887 has been under the 
control of the Rev. Carlos H. Stone. Four years ago Alvan E. 
Duerr, A.B., Williams ’93, became associate head master and con- 
tracted to take over the school as Dr. Stone gradually withdrew. 
Mr. Duerr had had a broad experience in secondary schools at Exe- 
ter, Penn Charter, and Brooklyn Polytechnic, and brought to the 
scliool enthusiasm for his profession. He is a progressive Episco- 
palian much interested in settlement work and has been both presi- 
dent of the School Masters’ Association and secretary of the Head 
Masters’ Association. Mr. Duerr is opening new educational possi- 
bilities to increase the boys’ individual efficiency by discovering 
witjh the aid of modern medical science the physic^il cause for mental 
inefficiency. The school recognizes the genuine educational value^ of 
the Boy Scout movement, and its location on a spur of Storm King 
Mountain affords opportunity for the teaching of woodcraft and 
weekly hikes. The boys come largely from the vicinity of New York, 
though a considerable proportion are from widespread regions. 

The Hackley School, Tani^ytown-on Hudson, founded under Uni- 
tarian influence and generously endowed by Mrs. Caleb Brewster 
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Hack ley, is administered by a board of trustees. Opened in 1899 
with the Rev. Theodore C. Williams as head master there were 
frequent changes in the management, until in 1908 Walter Bout well 
Gage, Exeter, and A.B., Harvard ’94, who had been an instructor 
in the school since 1900, became head master. Mr. Gage is a man 
of vigorous personality and democratic ideals, open-minded to edu- 
cational advance, enthusiastic, and devoted to the school. During 
his regime the school has prospered. It is distinctly a college prepar- 
atory school drawing boys from well-to-do families of the northern 
states, but funds are available for the assistance of boys of inadequate 
means. The lower school, about half a mile distant, is a separate 
institution though under the same administration . 

Blake Country School, opened at Tarrytown in 1908, offers indi- 
vidual instruction for twenty-five resident pupils. It is an offshoot 
of the Blake School of New York City, which has existed under 
varied managements since 1883. A few years ago the school was 
taken over by Willis G. Conant. 

The Irving School, Tarrytown, was established in 1837 and has 
for the last twenty-two years been owned and operated by John M. 
Furman, A.B., Union Coll. ’89, A.M., *92. 

Repton School for Young Boys, Tarrytown, was opened in 1906 
under the management of O. C. Roach and Mrs. L. M. Henly, on a 
part of the old Gould estate. Mr. Roach is an Englishman of quiet 
but definite personality with the ideals of the modern English school. 
Boys are accepted as young as seven and are prepared for secondary 
schools. 

Pawling School was established by Frederick L. Gamage under 
conditions which assured its success from the start. Dr. Gamage, 
A.B., Brown ’82; D.C.L., Hobart ’98, had for fourteen years been 
head master of St. Paul’s School, L.I, In 1907 he withdrew with 
many of the faculty, some of whom still remain with him, and estab- 
lished at Pawling a new school which opened the first year with 
eighty-five of his former pupils. As a memorial to his son who had 
died while a pupil of Dr. Carnage’s at St. Paul’s, George B. Cluett 
established the Cluett foundation which made possible the new 
buildings. The confidence felt in Dr. Gamage by his patrons has 
resulted in further generous gifts and endowments. The boys come 
largely from New York and adjacent states. 

Riverview Academy, Poughkeei>sie, dates from 1836, and was 
known as the Poughkeepsie Collegiate School until 1867. 1862, 

following the trend of war times, the school was reorganized on a 
military basis and it was thus continued for fifty years under the 
name of Riverview Military Academy. In 1915 it was sold by 
Clement C. Gaines and is now under the management of F. C- 
Wheeler and G. G. Sawyer, 

The Raymond Riordon School opened in 1914 at Chodikee Lake 
in the Southern Catskills, Highland. Mr. Riordon, late of Inter- 
laken School, attempts to get away from the formalism of the tradi- 
tional school, to utilize the arts and crafts, and to stimulate con- 
structive activity without essential neglect of academic instruction 
or college preparation. Lessons, industipial activities, and play are 
all conducted as much as possible in the open air. 
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Hoosac School, on the edge of the Berkshires, is closely associated 
with the Episcopal Church, its whole order being regulated and 
influenced by religious teaching. It was incorporated under a board 
of trustees in 1903 and the Rev. Edward D. Tibbits is the rector. 

Christ Church School, Kingston-on-Hudson, .is an Anglican resi- 
dential school of the English t>pe for young boys, none over fourteen 
being accepted. It was established as a day school in 1910 by its 
present rector, the Rev. J. Morris Coerr, St. Stephen’s Coll., and 
the principal, M. F. Elder, Trinity and Univ. of Toronto. 

Albany Academy, founded in 1813, has in the last twenty-five 
years prepared over three hundred boys for the leading colleges and 
scientific schools. Henry P. Warren has been the principal since 
1887. The attendance is almost wholly local. Military drill is 
required of all and a cavalry troop is maintained. 

La Salle Institute, Troy, conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, was founded in 1853 incorporated in 1891. Though 
Roman Catholic, it receives both Protestant and Catholic students. 
In addition to the usual studies, commercial subjects and military 
drill are features of the school. 

Woodland School for Boys, Phoenicia, established three years ago 
by Erwin Spink, is a home school characterized by a wholesome out- 
door life. There are twenty-five boys from New York State. 

Mackenzie School, Monroe, Orange County, was established by 
the Rev. James Cameron Mackenzie in 1901. Dr. Mackenzie was 
born in Scotland but educated at Phillips Exeter, Lafayette College, 
and Princeton Theological Seminary. In 1882 he reorganized the 
Lawrenceville School and administered it for eighteen years, resign- 
ing in 1899 to organize the Tome School. In 1901, with the financial 
assistance of J. Scott McComb and other friends of the school, he 
established the present school at Dobbs Ferry. In 1914 to provide 
for a larger growth the school was removed to Monroe, in the Ram- 
apo region of Orange County, forty-eight miles from New York City. 
The enrollment is representative of the whole country. There is 
a junior department and a summer quarter. See p. 516. 

The Mountain School, at Allaben in the Catskills, is an open-air 
school for fifty boys established in 1908 by Dr. Elias G. Brown, A.B., 
M.D., Columbia Univ. 

The Adirondack-Florida School, founded in 1903 b3j the late 
Paul C, Ransom, inaugurated the plan of spending the spring and 
fall in the Adirondacks and the winter months in Florida. For six 
preceding winters Mr. Ransom had taken a group of boys to the 
present winter home, Cocoanut Grove, on the east coast of Florida 
south of Palm Beach. The fall and spring terms are on Rainbow 
Lake, Post Office Onchiota, Franklin Co., N.Y. It is a successful 
tutoring school accommodating twenty pupils from leading families 
of the East. Upon the death of Mr. Ransom in 1907 L. H. Somers, 
A.B,, Yale, became the head master. 

The Lake Placid School, established in 1905 by John M. Hopkins, 
A.B., who had formerly been a teacher in the Hill and Adirondack- 
Florida Schools, follows the plan of the latter. The school spends the 
spring and autumn on Mirror Lake, Lake Placid, the winter at 
Cocoanut Grove on the Biscayne Bay, Florida. 
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Cascadilla School, Ithaca, was founded in 1870 by Prof. Lucien A. 
Wait, of Cornell, to afford special instruction for boys preparing for 
that college. From 1893 to 1914 Charles V. Parsell, A.M., St. 
Lawrence Univ. ’81, was in control. He was succeeded by W. D. 
Funkhouser, A.B., Wabash; A.M., Cornell. 

Somes School, maintained by Albert Somes, A.B., Bowdoin, at 
Aurora, receives boys as young as eight years, and fits them for the 
secondary schools. The pupils are drawn for the most part from 
the central part of New York State, where the school has an estab- 
lished reputation, and they are under the constant personal care of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Somes. 

Nichols School, Amherst & Colvin Streets, Buffalo, a country 
day school for boys of Buffalo and vicinity founded in 1892 by the 
late William Nichols, was incorporated 1909 and moved to its present 
site, where it offers all the opportunities, outdoors and in, for its 
all-day work. The capacity of the school is a hundred and fifty. 
Joseph Dana Allen, A.B,, Vermont ’93; A.M., Harvard ’97, the head 
master since 1909, was formerly head master of the De Lancey 
School, Philadelphia. 

NEW JERSEY 

Stevens School, Hoboken, the academic department of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, is preparatory for that institution. An 
earlier existing school was reorganized and taken over by the trustees 
in 1870. It is a day school enrolling over three hundred students, 
chiefly from the vicinity of New York City. Frank L. Sevenoak, 
A.M., Princeton; M.D., College of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia, is the principal, and the Rev. Edward Wall, A.M., has been the 
principal emeritus since 1907. 

Newman School, Hackensack, draws its sixty pupils from the 
Roman Catholic families of wealth in all parts of the United States. 
It was established in 1900 under the patronage of the Archbishop of 
New York. 

Montclair Academy embodies the educational ideals and methods 
of J. G. MacVicar, A.M., Ypsilanti State Normal School ’81, the 
present head master, under whose management the school was estab- 
lished twenty-five years ago. A steady growth in local patronage 
has marked the school’s career. The fact that several of the faculty 
have beep with Mr. MacVicar during the greater portion of the file 
of the school has greatly assisted him in developing his methods, and 
has given the school a better defined personality than is commonly 
found in young institutions. 

Kingsley School, Essex Fells, was established in 1900 by James R. 
Campbell, A.M., Coe. Mr. Campbell’s undergraduate education 
was received in Edinburgh and the Stevens School. He ha.s had a 
broad educational experience as a teacher in secondary work in 
Stevens School, Pratt Institute, and Tome Institute, and in college 
work at both Qoc and Rutgers. It is a college preparatory school 
for sixty boys. The patronage is largely from New York and New 
Jersey with a number from more widespread regions. See p. 514. 

Newark Academy, founded in 1792 by gifts of citizens of Newark, 
is an endowed day school for boys, offering instruction from primary 
up to college. Samuel A. Farrand, for forty years head master from 
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1859, was one of America’s great masters of a profession, and in his 
long regime greatly strengthened the school. In 1901 he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Wilson Farrand, A.B , Princeton ’86, A.M., ’89. 
The patronage is largely from Newark and the surrounding towns, 
including the Oranges. 

Carteret Academy, Orange, stands on land originally granted to 
Sir George Carteret. It was established in 1901 by Dr. David A. 
Kennedy and Charles A. Mead, A.B., Yale, who in their long 
connection with the till then coeducational Dearborn-Morgan 
School saw the need for a boys’ school in the community. With the 
encouragement and financial assistance of public-spirited citizens 
of the Oranges a corporation was formed. In 1906 Dr. Kennedy 
resigned and his place was taken by Oscar A. Beverstock, A.B., 
Amherst, formerly in charge of the Robbins School at Norfolk, Conn., 
and later a master in the Hotchkiss School. An elementary depart- 
ment was added three years ago so that now the school includes 
ten forms. 

Summit Academy, twenty-one miles from New York City, may 
be said to have begun in 1885 when the school came under the charge 
of the present principal, James Heard, A.M., Columbia. In 1895 
its location was changed and the former military system abandoned. 
It is a small day school but resident pupils not exceeding eight are 
received in the family of the principal. 

Carlton Academy, Summit, is a boarding and day school con- 
ducted for the past nine years by Charles H. Schultz, A.M. It offers 
college preparatory and business courses. The aim is to train boys 
in the Roman Catholic faith, to give them individual attention in 
their studies, with home care for the younger boys. See p. 514. 

Pingry School is a day school at Elizabeth, founded in 1861 by 
the Rev. John F. Pingry, Ph.D,, one of the great teachers of his day. 
It continued under his direction until 1892 when it was incorporated. 
It has not outgrown the possibility of small classes, and boys are 
thoroughly prepared for the leading colleges. Walter R. Marsh, 
for seven years head master, was succeeded in 1907 by S. Archibald 
Smith, A.B., Univ. of Michigan, who resigned in 1915, and was suc- 
ceeded by David Magie, Jr., formerly assistant head master of 
Newark Academy. 

Mr. Leal’s School for Boys, Plainfield, is a small day school estab- 
lished in 1 88 2 by the present principal, which has won an excellent 
reputation for college preparation. 

Morristown School, thirty miles from New York City among 
the hills of northern New Jersey, was established in 1898 by a group 
of prominent men and is administered by a board of trustees, with 
an advisory board. Francis Call Woodman, A.B., Harvard ’88, is 
head master and secretary of the board of trustees. It is a college 
preparatory school for both boarding and day pupils, and is attended 
by about seventy-five boys largely from New York and New Jersey, 
but also with a scattering from all over the country. Through a 
committee of seven boys, elected by the students themselves, the 
school is governed in virtually all its activities. 

Morris Academy was founded in Morristown in 1791 by citizens 
of the town as a classical day school for boys. In 1899 the school 
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was reorganized by the present principal, Harry W. Landfear, who 
has degrees from Amherst and Yale. In a recent year eight boys 
entered Princeton and Harvard with more than usual success. 

Blair Academy, Blairstown, was founded and liberally endowed 
in 184S by John I. Blair under Presbyterian influences and was long 
known as Blair Presbyterian Academy- The school, long coeduca- 
tional, in 1915 became exclusively a boys’ school. The Rev. John C. 
Sharpe, A.B., Univ. of Wooster ’83, A.M., ’87, D.D., LL.D., prin- 
cipal since 1898, has had a long educational experience and was 
for fourteen years previously connected with Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh. 

Rutgers Preparatory School, New Brunswick, was established in 
1766, the same year as the college which was then known as Queen’s. 
Originally known as “The Grammar School” it has always been 
preparatory to that college, but in recent years an increasing number 
of its pupils have gone to other institutions. William P. Kelly, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, became head master in 19 ii after successful 
experience in the public and private schools of New England. Mrs. 
Kelly is house mother. 

The Lawrenceville School, now in its 107th year, is essentially 
young. The present school on the John C. Qreen Foundation was 
chartered in 1881. It was a reorganization of an earlier school 
established in 1810 by Isaac Brown, a Presbyterian clergyman. 
From 1839 to 1878 under the management of the Revs. Samuel and 
Hugh Harnill, it prospered as the Lawrenceville Classical and Com- 
mercial High School and during that time enrolled 2500 pupils. 
John C. Green, who had been one of the original pupils, amassed a 
fortune in the China trade, and leaving it without restrictions, his 
executors determined upon the establishment of an endowed pre- 
paratory school for boys. They purchased the Lawrenceville School 
and Dr. James Cameron Mackenzie, appointed head master, organ- 
ized the new school, which reopened in 1884. 

Dr. Mackenzie proved himself an organizer of no ordinary ability 
and gave to Lawrenceville its present characteristic policy. During 
his administration and that of Charles Ewing Green, the sole sur- 
viving residuary legatee and President of the Board of Trustees, 
the school greatly prospered. He introduced the English “house” 
system, then a novel feature in American schools, which has since 
been widely copied by other American private schools. The boys 
below the upper form occupy separate houses, each presided over 
by a master and his wife, assisted by an unmarried master. Every 
house is a home unit, and there are inter-house instead of inter- 
class contests in athletics. The effect of this system has been to 
preserve and foster individuality, a problem difflcult to attain other- 
wise in an institution containing four hundred pupils. In the 
“ Upper House,” for the boys of the Fifth form, there fs more personal 
freedom than in the masters’ houses; the discipline is largely in the 
hands of the boys, in order that they may the better prepare them- 
selves for the greater freedom of college life. 

Lawrenceville is today one of the larger popular preparatory schools 
of the country, attracting four hundred boys, largely of the “second 
generation,” from all parts of the country. Irinanci^l is extended 
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to a few boys, but the names of these are not divulged. The school 
though non-sectarian has Presbyterian traditions, which, together 
with proximity, incline forty per cent of the students to choose 
Princeton as their university- The atmosphere is intensely American, 
and to the boy of character and independence of spirit, Lawrence- 
ville offers an opportunity to work out his salvation along lines 
much as in the outside world. 

Boy life at Lawrenceville, more than at any other American school, 
has some of the features of the life at the great English public schools. 
It has developed a local vocabulary and evolved time-honored cus- 
toms. Arthur Ruhl, who alone has written critically of American 
schools, mentions as characteristic “among Lawrenceville’ s histori- 
cal exhibits, the Jigger Shop, a semi-scholastic refreshment parlor 
kept by a Jersey philosopher who has learned the tastes of boys.” 
The picturesque side of Lawrenceville life has been portrayed in 
numerous stories by its best-known literary alumnus. 

Henry W. Green, grand-nephew of the founder and President of 
the Board of Trustees, is devoted to the school’s interests. The 
Rev. Simon John McPherson has for eighteen years as head master 
successfully administered the school and surrounded himself with a 
strong staff of instructors, 

Princeton Preparatory School has for thirty-nine years had great 
success in preparing boys for the universities, particularly Princeton. 
John B. Fine, A.B., Princeton, is the head master. There are over 
sixty boys in attendance coming from all over the country. 

The Princeton Summer School, now in its twenty-fourth year, 
has since 1906 been conducted by C. R. Morey, A. M. Hiltebeitel, 
and H. D. Austin with a permanent staff of experienced tutors. 
Over eight hundred boys have been prepared for Princeton, of 
whom only thirty-one have failed to enter. See p. 518. 

The Pennington School, eight miles from Trenton, recently cele- 
brated its Diamond Jubilee. The school was established by the 
Methodist Conference and through the efforts of the Rev. John 
Knox Shaw, who raised a large fund, was located at Pennington. It 
is a moderate-priced boys’ preparatory school. Most of the boys 
come from New York and New Jersey. There are eight thousand 
living alumni many of whom have distinguished themselves in public 
life. Frank MacDaniel, A.B., A.M., D.D., Dickinson; B.D., Drew 
Theol, Sem., is a capable head master. 

The Peddie Institute, Hightstown, midway between New York 
and Philadelphia, began as early as 1864, but in 1879 was endowed 
and chartered under its present name in honor of its benefactor, 
the Hon. Thomas B. Peddie. In 1898 Roger W, Swetland, M.E., 
Pa. State Normal School; A-M., Univ. of Rochester, became head 
master and under his able administration it has greatly prospered. 
Its endowments make possible an efficient faculty and thorough 
instruction at moderate cost. In 1908 it was made a school for 
boys exclusively and since then its attendance has increased from 
eighty to three hundred and thirty-five boys who come mostly from 
New York and New Jersey while representing thirty other states. 
Ninety per cent of the graduates yearly enter such colleges as Prince- 
ton, Yale, Harvard, Cornell, and Brown. 
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Lakewood School, Lakewood. Mr. Elmer E. Wentworth, A.B., 
A.M., Harvard, accepts six boys in his family for college tutoring. 
Formerly of Adelphi Academy and Vassar, he has much more to 
offer than most tutoring schools. 

Pine Lodge, Lakewood. Frank L. Olmsted has for twelve years 
taken into his family ten boys, giving them a broad training and 
simple life, a minimum of formal lessons, a good deal of play-acting 
and woodcraft, — a sort of laboratory course in education. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

The William Penn Charter School was opened in 1689, the 
result of an intention which Governor Penn had declared previously. 
It received three Charters from William Penn, the first in 1701 of 
the same date (October 25, 1701) as the Charter of Philadelphia, 
the second in 1708 and the third and final one in 1711. The school 
is still conducted under the Charter of 1711. This Charter provided 
for “the good education of youth and their early instruction in the 
principles of true religion and virtue, qualifying them to serve their 
Country and themselves, by breeding them in reading, writing, and 
learning of languages and useful arts and sciences, suitable to their 
age, sex, and degree.” 

For the first few years the school was under the joint control of 
the Meeting and the Board, but this plan of conducting the school 
proving unsatisfactory, Penn, then in England, determined to place 
the management of the school upon an independent basis under the 
sole control of a self-perpetuating body of fifteen men. Hence the 
Charter of 1711. 

It is a city day school for boys with an attendance of three hundred 
and fifty from the substantial families of Philadelphia. A high 
standard of academic work has long been maintained through the 
nine-year college preparatory course. 

Richard Mott Jones, LL.D,, Haverford and the Univ. of Penn., a 
member of the Society of Friends, has since 1875 been head master. 
Under the control of his dominating personality the school has pros- 
pered and enrolls and prepares for college an increasing number of 
boys from year to year. See p, 520. 

The Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Locust and 
Juniper Sts., a day school locally known as The Episcopal Academy, 
was founded in 1785. The De Lancey School, with which the Blight 
School four years previously had been merged, was in 1915 consoli- 
dated with it, Coleman P. Brown, the former head master, becoming 
a trustee and most of the masters and boys joining the academy. 
On the resignation of Dr. Wm. H. Klapp, who had been on the staff 
of the academy since 1871, the Rev. Philip J. Steinmetz, Jr., A.B., 
Harvard ’ox, was elected head master. 

Broym College-Preparatory School, Broad & Cherry Sts., was 
established over thirty years ago by Alonzo Brown, a graduate of 
Haverford College. His brother, George J. Brown, has been asso- 
ciated with him for more than a quarter of a century. 

The Cedarcroft School, Kennett Square, was established ten 
years ago by the present head master, Jesse Evans l^hilips, a grad- 
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uate of Haverford, and formerly a teacher in Worcester Academy. 
The school offers a home life for forty boys on the former country 
estate of Bayard Taylor. Mrs. Philips presides over the home life' 
of the school. 

Maher Preparatory School, 837 Witherspoon Bldg., established by 
John F, Maher in 1903, is a small tutoring school offering college 
preparation and courses preparatory to medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy. 

The Spiers Junior School, Devon, was opened in 1914 by Mark 
H. C. Spiers, a graduate of Haverford, who had for five years previ- 
ously been a teacher in the William Penn Charter School. It is a 
junior school for boys between eight and fifteen years of age accommo- 
dating a limited number of boarders, and the work prepares for 
leading secondary schools. 

St. Luke’s School, Wayne, is an Episcopal school which had its 
beginnings in 1863 as the ‘‘Ury House School.” Charles Henry 
S trout, A.B., Dartmouth *80, A.M., ’83, came to the school as a 
teacher of mathematics in 1880 and in 1884 became head master 
and reorganized the school under its present name. In 1902 the 
school was removed to its present site in the open country, fourteen 
miles from Philadelphia. For thirty- two years the school has 
revolved around Mr. Strout’s dominating personality and he has 
shown himself most successful in handling men and dealing with 
boys. See p. 519. 

The Haverford School, nine miles west of Philadelphia, combines 
the advantages of the country day and boarding school- Its aim 
is distinctively college preparatory. Founded in 18S4, under the 
auspices of Haverford College, it later became an independent 
organization and is non-denominational. The President of Haver- 
ford College is, however, still president of the advisory board of the 
school. The school is in a quiet, dignified environment, a quarter of 
a mile from the College. Its graduates number more than four 
hundred, nearly all of whom have entered colleges and universities 
of the East. The head master, Edwin M Wilson, A.B., Guilford Coll. 
’92; A.M., Haverford Coll. ’94, has been connected with the school 
since 1895. 

Chestnut Hill Academy, one mile south of Chestnut Hill, a north- 
ern suburb of Philadelphia, was chartered in 1861 under Episco- 
palian influence and the Bishop of Pennsylvania is president of the 
board of trustees. James L. Patterson, Ph.B,, Lafayette ’77, previ- 
ously an instructor in Hill and Lawrenceville Schools, has been 
head master since 1897. It is a boarding and day preparatory school 
for boys with a large local patronage- The day pupils have all the 
advantages of the modern country day school. 

Montgomery School, Wynnewood, Pa., is a country day school 
providing instruction for boys from seven years old upward opened 
in 1915 by the Rev. Gibson Bell, A.B., Harvard; B.D., Cambridge 
Theol. Sch., formerly head master of St. Stephen's School, Colorado 
Springs, and master at St. Paul’s, Concord, N.H. 

Germantown Academy, founded by the citizens of Germantown 
in 1760, is a day school under the control of a board of trustees chiefly 
residents of that aristocratic suburb of Philadelphia. It possesses 
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perhaps the oldest school building in the country which has been 
devoted continuously to secondary education, and has been endowed 
by legislative act and by individual contributions. Samuel E. 
Osbourn succeeded William Kershaw as head master in 1915. 

Swarthmore Preparatory School, Swarthmore, was founded in 
1 89 2 and is owned by Arthur H. Tomlinson, the present head master, 
a member of the Hicksite branch of the Society of Friends. For- 
merly coeducational, it has recently followed the trend of the times 
and become exclusively a preparatory school for boys. Mr. Tom- 
linson gives the school a conscientious capable administration. The 
proximity to Swarthmore College offers many advantages. 

Yeates School, Lancaster, was founded by the Rev. Dr. Coit, 
afterward the first rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. This 
is a Church school endowed in 1857 by Miss Catherine Yeates in 
memory of her father, the Hon. Jasper Yeates, Judge of the Supreme 
Court. In IQ 15 J. H. Schwacke succeeded the Rev. Frederic Gardi- 
ner, head master since 1899. 

Franklin and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, had its beginnings 
as the preparatory department of Franklin College founded in 1787. 
It was the result of a plan for an academy, first proposed by Benja- 
min Franklin as early as 1743. In 1872, nineteen years after the 
merger of Marshall and Franklin Colleges, the preparatory depart- 
ment became a separate institution. The ownership and admin- 
istration of the academy are vested in the board of trustees of the 
college, but the school has its own management, faculty, buildings, 
equipment, and life apart from the college. While sufficiently 
removed from the college to avoid too intimate intercourse its prox- 
imity secures the students many advantages. The four-year college 
preparatory course is attended b3f about two hundred students 
chiefly from Pennsylvania. The principals, Thaddeus G. Helm and 
Edwin M. Hartman, are both graduates of the college. The former 
has been connected with the academy for more than twenty years and 
has been principal since 1897- See p. 515. 

The Hill School, Pottstown, has long been regarded by many 
discriminating parents as the best preparatory school in the coun- 
try, and because of this it has grown perhaps too large to justify the 
superlative. Established by the Rev. Matthew Meigs in 1831 it 
prospered under its founder but owes its great success to the execu- 
tive capacity of his son, Dr. John Meigs, who reorganized the school 
in 1876, and to whose genius it remains a lasting monument. An 
eye for results and a passion for thoroughness characterized his 
management and resulted in the system which remains intact today. 
John Meigs is to be numbered among the few great American head 
masters. After his death in 1911 Dr. Rolfe became head of the 
school. For a time its friends thought there was a let-down in the 
school efficiency. In 1915 Dwight R. Meigs became head master 
and gives evidence that he inherits his father’s executive ability. 
Under the third generation there has been an energetic tightening-up 
and the veterans of the faculty feel there is more of the spirit of the 
old days. 

The school has no endowments and does not attract attention by 
the unusual or by special emphasis on any phase of its life or work. 
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As one of its friends rather bluntly put it, ‘‘It is neither the fad of any 
social set, nor the pet of any religious denomination.” The standard 
of work is such that “The Hill School masters good-humoredly sigh 
now and then at the pace they have to keep, but it is a matter of 
record that few Hill graduates fail to pass their college entrance 
examinations,” They are unusually successful, too, among college 
undergraduates. 

Hill is proud of her boys and the families from whom they come. 
Thirty-nine pages out of the sixty-two page catalog are given over 
to the lists of boys, the alumni association, and past patrons who 
represent wealth, intellect, and social prominence in all parts of the 
country. Hill boys are proud of their school, too, and aU applicants 
for admission must furnish references to or endorsement by old boys 
or their parents. 

Mrs. John Meigs, familiarly and affectionately known as “Mrs. 
John,” has played a most important part in the upbuilding of HiU. 
A woman of strong personality and deep religious feeling, she is in 
personal touch with the boys of the school. “Mrs. Meigs came 
to the school as a bride,” as Arthur Ruhl says, “and she has grown 
up a part of that little court-year life. At twelve each morning 
when the boys are nibbling sandwiches, the masters drift into her 
cheerful drawing-room for tea and coffee and some of her famous 
cinnamon buns. Here, too, after the game with Hotchkiss, I watched 
the football team, looking absurdly small and bojdsh in their every- 
day clothes, learning manners and being fed with tea and cakes 
and tactful praise. And the discussions about their future which 
these young men have with Mrs. Meigs in the ‘sky parlor’ are 
matters of daily school life.” 

Allentown Preparatory School, formerly the academic department 
of the Lutheran Muhlenberg College, became a separate institution 
in 1904 under its present name. It is a preparatory boarding and 
day school for boys who come chiefly from the region round about 
and some who come from foreign countries under missionary influ- 
ences. Most of the two hundred graduates of the past ten years 
have entered the Pennsylvania colleges. In 1915 the school opened 
with an entirely new equipment. Frank G. Sigman, A.B., A.M., 
Lafayette, has been the principal since 1913. 

Bethlehem Preparatory School, in the Lehigh valley fifty-seven 
miles from Philadelphia, was established in 1878. Though under 
Episcopalian auspices it is not rigidly sectarian. In 1915 J- M. 
Tuggey succeeded H. E. Foering, who had been head master for 
eighteen years. The school accommodates about seventy-five board- 
ing students and an equal number are drawn as day pupils from 
nearby towns. Over fourteen hundred graduates have entered 
college from this school. 

Nazareth Hall was first opened by the Moravian Church in 1759 
at Nazareth as a boarding school for the youth of that denomination, 
but its history reaches back even further. The first building was 
erected in 1755 as a Manor House for the Silesian Count Zinzendorf. 
Fifteen years before that the Methodist preacher, Whitefield, then 
at the zenith of his activity, had projected a boys’ school on this 
site. The estate had originally been granted by William Penn in 
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1682 to his daughter, Letitia, as the barony of Nazareth, on the 
condition of rendering service to him and his heirs forever by paying, 
if demanded, a red rose in June of each year. At first the language 
was German but English soon took the first place. '‘The institu- 
tion became widely known for the excellence of its instruction and 
discipline. Pupils came from neighboring states, from Europe, and 
in considerable numbers from the West Indies. In the first twenty- 
five years of the school’s existence two hundred and ninety-five boys 
were entered, eighty- three of whom were Moravians.” 

With a brief interregnum during the American Revolution the 
school has continued under Moravian auspices for more than a cen- 
tury and a half. During the Civil War military discipline was 
established and has since been continued as part of the school life. 
Two hundred and six of the school’s graduates served in the Civil 
War. The school today draws largely locally and prepares chiefly 
for Lafayette, Lehigh, and Bethlehem. Though still under the 
control of the Moravian Church the school is non-sectarian. The 
head master is Rev. S. J. Blum. 

Hillman Academy, Wilkes-Barre, established in 1878 as Wilkes- 
Barre Academy, has since 1883 borne its present name in memory 
of an old student. In 1914 it was reorganized along modern lines. 
Frederick H. Somerville, who was then appointed head master, had 
previous experience at the Lawrenceville and William Penn Charter 
Schools. Since that time the school has prospered. 

Harrisburg Academy dates from 1784 when, immediately after 
the founding of the town, John Harris and other citizens subscribed 
for an academy where "English and German should be taught.” 
Incorporated in 1809 it has since been governed by a board of trus- 
tees. The growth of the city has si.x times necessitated the removal 
of the school. Originally the old type of coeducational academy, 
it has become exclusively a boys’ college preparatory school with a 
dormitory for resident pupils. Arthur E. Brown is the head master. 

Conway Hall, Carlisle, is a boarding and day preparatory school 
which had its beginnings in 1783 as the "Grammar School” in con- 
nection with Dickinson College. Since its reorganization in 1877 
it has received numerous gifts and endowments. Andrew Carnegie 
gave money for a new building and at his request the school was 
renamed in honor of the distinguished traveler and writer, Moncure 
D. Conway, an alumnus of the class of ’49. The president of the 
board of trustees is the president of Dickinson College. 

The Mercersburg Academy, dating from 1836, remained a purely 
local institution until the present head master, Dr. William M. Irvine, 
took charge in 1893. Irvine was educated at Phillips Exeter 

and Princeton and afterward made a special study of such English 
"public schools” as Rugby, Eton, and Harrow. He has organized 
Mercersburg following the best traditions of Exeter and incori>orating 
some of the features of the English schools. Under the vigorous 
and able administration of Dr. Irvine the school has grown to an 
almost national patronage. T-Cach year the academy sends more 
than one hundred boys to college, and during Dr. Irvine’s adminis- 
tration Mercersburg boys have entered ninety-flve different colleges 
and universities in this and other lands. A notable innovation is 
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a modification of the Princeton preceptorial system. Five college 
men have recently been engaged who hold no formal classes but 
assist the laggards to keep up in their work. There is a rugged 
vitality about Mercersburg, and the atmosphere of the school 
remains intensely democratic. 

Belief onte Academy, Belief onte, was organized and incorporated 
by the legislature in 1805. The academy has steadily grown. The 
Rev. James Potter Hughes, the head of the academy for forty-five 
years, was succeeded in 1900 by his son, James R. Hughes. 

Kiskimlnetas Springs School, Saltsburg, fifty miles east of Pitts- 
burgh, is a boarding and day preparatory school that has had twenty- 
six years of uninterrupted growth. It draws nearly two hundred 
students not only locally but from the surrounding states. The 
school is under the direction of A. W. Wilson, Jr. 

Shady Side Academy is a prosperous and growing day preparatory 
school for boys patronized by the leading families of Pittsburgh. 
It had its inception in a private school established in Allegheny as 
early as 1881 by the late Dr. W. R. Crabbe. Two years later the 
rapid growth and evident promise of the school induced the patrons 
to transfer the school to a more central location in Shady Side, 
Pittsburgh. The school is administered by a board of trustees and 
prominent citizens of Pittsburgh are members of its alumni associa- 
tion. Luther B. Adams, A.B., formerly vice-principal of Peddie 
Institute, is principal. 

George H. Thurston School, Pittsburgh, was established in 1908 
by Alice M. Thurston, founder and principal of the Thurston Pre- 
paratory School for Girls. It is a small but growing day school. 
In 1915 it came under the able supervision of Charles W. Wilder, 
A.M., whose sound educational ideals and advanced methods have 
given the school a greatly improved standing. 

MARYLAND 

Boys* Latin School, 1020 Brevard, Baltimore, is a thorough college 
preparatory school attended by upward of ninety boys and has a 
darge elementary department. James A. Dunham is the principal. 

Mt. Vernon Collegiate Institute, 210 W. Madison St., Baltimore, 
was established in 1884 by Dr. E. Deichmann, and was long known 
as the Deichmann College Preparatory School. Three years ago 
it was reorganized under its present name. It is essentially a tutor- 
ing school preparing boys for Johns Hopkins and other universities 
and professional schools. It is under the scholarly management of 
Dr. Wyllys Rede. 

Mount St. Joseph’s College, Folk Ave., Baltimore, on the western 
outskirts of the city, is a boarding and day school established in 
1876 by the Xaverian Brothers, an order devoted to teaching. 

The LTniversity School for Boys, 1901 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 
has been maintained since 1880 by W. S. Marston, and with him is 
now associated his son, W. W. Marston, as junior principal. The 
school in its long career has enrolled five hundred and twenty-four 
pupils. It is a day school with accommodation for a few resident 
pupils in the home of the principal. 

The Jefferson School for Boys maintained as a Baltimore day 
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school by William Tappan for eleven years has, following the coun- 
try day school movement, recently moved to a country site in the 
northwestern section of the city. 

Calvert School, 2 Chase St., Baltimore, for boys and girls from six 
to twelve years of age, was founded in 1897 by prominent public- 
spirited citizens anxious to provide the best modern scientific methods 
of education for young children. It is administered by a board ol 
trustees, whose members represent the wealth and intellect of Bal- 
timore. Virgil M. Hillyer, a Harvard man, has been head master 
since i80g. The Home Instruction Department instructs parents 
by correspondence how to educate their young children at home with 
competent supervision. 

Milton Academy, 310 W. Hoffman St., Baltimore’s oldest private 
school, was established in 1S47 had some prominent alumni. 

It is a day school with night sessions and a summer term, preparing 
for college, business, and civil service examinations. 

The Gilman Country School, Roland Park, Baltimore, was the first 
country day school, a notable development in American education, 
and owes its initiation to Mrs. Francis K. Carey and others who 
enthused the interest of leading citizens of Baltimore, including the 
late President Daniel Coit Gilman, and formed a committee which 
in 1897 incorporated ‘‘The Country School for Boys of Baltimore 
City.” In 1911 the school was moved to Roland Park, and the 
school was renamed in honor of the former President of Johns 
Hopkins. The boarding department has gradually been empha- 
sized and has proved a cosmopolitan educational influence for the 
southern middle states. One third of the pupils are now boarding 
pupils and two thirds of them enter Princeton. Frank Woodworth 
Pine, A.B., Univ. of Mich. ’94; A.M,, N.Y. Univ. ’97, who for fifteen 
years had been head of the English department at the Hill School, 
became head master in 1912. Under his conscientious and capable 
leadership with the undivided support of the trustees the school 
has taken a high scholastic standing and its graduates have achieved 
an unusual degree of success in the college board examinations. 
The school has the patronage and support of the foremost families' 
of Baltimore. See p. 518. 

McDonogh School, McDonogh, is an endowed farm and industrial 
school, one of the best in the country. Morgan H. Bowman, Yale, 
long a moral force at the Hill School, became head master in 1915 
and is very much on the job. 

The Tome School, Port Deposit, was founded and chartered in 
1889 the “Jacob Tome Institute.” Jacob Tome, for three 
quarters of a century a resident of Port Deposit until his death in 
1898, had acquired a great fortune in business and banking. The 
institute he established was a system of schools offering instruction 
from kindergarten to high school for both boys and girls. In 1898 
the trustees having at their disposal an endowment of two and a half 
millions, under the directorship of Dr, Mackenzie, decided to con- 
duct the institute as a preparatory school for boys. A beautiful 
site on the palisades of the Susquehanna near the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay was purchased, and with the assistance of the best archi- 
tects and landscape and sanitary engineers the trustees created 
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what is from every point of view probably the finest seconda^ 
school equipment in the world, expending a million and a half in 
carrying out their plans. Everything that money can buy was 
lavishly provided. 

Dr. James Cameron Mackenzie organized the new Tome School, 
and served for two years as director. A modified Lawrenceville 
plan was adopted. There is a house master on each floor of each of 
the four dormitories. Each boy has a separate room and the younger 
boys are provided for in a separate house. 

The curriculum is unusually rich for a secondary school and the 
faculty of forty is in the proportion of one to every seven of the 
three hundred boys enrolled. These benefits attract boys from 
many states yet there is a general feeling among those who know 
the school that its material advantages are not as fully utilized as* 
might be. Since 1909 the director has been Dr. Thomas S. Baker, 
Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, who had studied in Germany. Seep. 521. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, founded in 1S08, the 
second oldest Catholic collegiate institution, has a preparatory de- 
partment attended by seventy^ boys from the eastern states. 

St. James School, six miles from Hagerstown, in the Cumberland 
valley, is the diocesan school of Maryland. It was the first church 
school in America, the outcome of a plan conceived by the Rev. 
T. B. Lyman, rector of St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, and imme- 
diately espoused by the Bishop of Maryland. Dr. WiUiam Augustus 
Muhlenberg, who had first introduced the English Episcopal school 
system at Flushing, L.I., sent his chief assistant, Rev. J. B. Kerfoot, 
to be the first head master, and here, too, another pupil of Muhlen- 
berg’s, Dr. Henry Augustus Coit, taught until he was called to 
organize St. Paul’s of Concord, N.H. In 1844 the school was 
chartered as the ^‘College of St. James.” Closed during the war, it 
reopened in 1869 under Henry Onderdonk, who continued head 
master until 1896. In 1903 he was succeeded by his son, Adrian H. 
Onderdonk, and the name was changed to St. James School. Mr. 
Onderdonk is a man’s man, a strong and lovable personality, and a 
great teacher. A hero to his boys he instills them with the spirit 
of courtesy and of service. He intimates rather than requires what 
a boy is to do. Were he stronger on business administration he 
would undoubtedly occupy a larger position in the educational 
world. It is a small school of forty to fifty boys largely from Mary- 
land and neighboring states. The personnel is of the best and 
“home life” and “individual attention” and the “honor system” 
in this school are not empty phrases. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Emerson Institute, 1740 P St-, N.W., established in 1852 and 
named in honor of George B. Emerson, in recognition of his services 
to the cause of college education, is a day school with night classes 
attended by boys as young as seven. 

Georgetown Preparatory School, 37th & O Sts., N.W., is affiliated 
with Georgetown College, one of the oldest Catholic colleges in this 
country under Jesuit control, established in 1789. The president 
of the college is the rector of the school. The preparatory school is 
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for both boarding and day pupils. The classical high school course 
follows conservative Jesuit lines and all the instructors are members 
of the Society of Jesus. 

The Army and Navy Preparatory School, 4105 Connecticut Ave., 
was opened in 1901 by E. Swavely, formerly an instructor at Annap- 
olis. It efficiently prepares boarding and day students for West 
Point and Annapolis. 

St. Alban’s, the National Cathedral School for Boys, established 
by the bequest in 1904 of Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, was opened 
in 1909. It accepts both day and boarding pupils and prepares boys 
for college, West Point, and Annapolis. Attendance has grown to 
over one hundred, two thirds of whom are from Washington. Will- 
iam Howell Church, A.B., A.M., Hamilton, was appointed head 
master in 1915. 


SOUTHERN STATES 

VIRGINIA 

Stuyvesant School was opened in 1912 at Warrenton, fifty-.six 
miles from Washington, by Edwin B, King, A.B., Yale ’98, A.M., 
’08, a St. Mark’s boy and a Yale graduate, for nine years a 
master at St. Mark’s, and for three years head master of the Gilman 
County School. As the school is small much individual attention 
is possible. See p. 522. 

Randolph-Macon Academy, Front Royal, in the heart of the 
Shenandoah Valley, was established in 1892 by the college of the 
same name and is administered by the board of trustees of the col- 
lege. Charles L. Melton, A.M., is principal. 

Randolph-Macon Academy, Bedford, is one of the two boys’ 
preparatory schools maintained by the Randolph-Macon System as 
feeders to the college. In the past nineteen years it has prepared 
four hundred and sixty-three graduates for college and the professions. 
E. Sumter Smith is the principal. 

The Massanutten Academy, Woodstock, in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, is a school for boys preparing for college or business. It was 
opened in 1900 and is under the control of a board of trustees. Since 
that tirne the school has been prosperous. The hundred boys come 
from widespread regions with the majority from Virginia. Howard 
J. BenchofT, A.B., Franklin and Marshall College; A.M., Columbia, 
who had ten years’ previous experience in some of the foremost pre- 
paratory schools of the North, is the head master. 

Woodberry Forest School, Woodberry Forest, in the Piedmont 
section of Virginia, is a college preparatory school, established in 
18S9 t>y the late Robert S. Walker, and now under the control of 
his son, J. Carter Walker, A.M. Mr. Walker, one of the most pro- 
gressive head masters in the South, has done much to raise the stand- 
ards of secondary instruction. He was president of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States in 19 13- 14. 
The school maintains a standard of college preparatory work equalecl 
by few schools of the region. It accommodates over one hundred 
boarding pupils who come largely from the better class families of 
the southern states. The equipment is modern, attractive, and 
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complete. The discipline and instruction are founded on the highest 
principles and carried out with sympathy and yet with firmness. 

Cluster Springs Academy, Cluster Springs, in southern Virginia, 
was founded in 1S65. Though the students come largely from the 
surrounding region, many states and foreign countries are repre- 
sented. Hampden Wilson has been principal since 1900. 

The Danville School, established by William Holmes Davis in 
1908, is a boarding school emphasizing preparatory work. Eighty- 
eight per cent of its graduates have entered colleges or universities. 
Mr. Davis had for eight years been in charge of Ran dolph-M aeon 
Institute at Danville and superintendent of the public schools of 
the same city. His educational career in Virginia has been marked 
by continuous effort to raise the standards of the schools in Virginia 
and the South. His school has had a consistent and prosperous 
growth. The majority of the boys come from Virginia, but it is 
not a local school and will draw more and more widely as its merits 
become known. 

McGuire’s University School, opposite William Byrd Park, 
Richmond, was foimded by the late John Peyton McGuire in 1865, 
who presided over it for forty-one years until his death in 1906. 
The school is continued by his son, J. P. McGuire, Jr., who was edu- 
cated in the school and was for twelve years a teacher before he 
became principal in 1906. It is conducted on exactly the same lines 
as when it was first established, and is a prosperous example of the 
old-time day “fitting school” such as still survive in the South. 
There is a lower school which has its own staff of teachers. The 
school is patronized largely by the old families of Richmond and 
vicinity. 

Richmond Academy, West Broad St., on the old Richmond Col- 
lege campus, established in 1902 by the authorities of Richmond 
College for which it is largely preparatory, is a day school with 
accommodations for a limited number of boarding pupils. 

The Chamberlayne School, Richmond, offers to the people of that 
city the opportunities of a country day school. It was established 
in 19 1 1 by Churchill G. Chamberlayne, A.B., Univ. of Va., and 
Ph.D., Halle, Germany, formerly of the Gilman Country School, 
Baltimore. In 1914 it was moved to Westhampton, a suburb of 
Richmond. There rs dormitory accommodation for twenty-five 
resident pupils. 

The Episcopal High School, the diocesan boys’ school for Virginia 
and West Virginia, was established near Alexandria in 1839. A. R. 
Hoxton was appointed principal in 1913 following the death of L. M. 
Blackford, who had been principal for more than thirty years. The 
school maintains a high standard in college preparatory work and 
enjoys an enviable reputation among the schools of this region. 

Norfolk Academy was founded in 1804 and incorporated under a 
board of trustees. It is a day school attended by over a hundred 
almost wholly from Norfolk- The faculty are all college graduates. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Trinity Park School, Durham, was established by the North Caro- 
lina Methodist Conference in 1898 as a preparatory department for 
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the adjacent Trinity College. It provides a school of modem equip- 
ment and dormitories at low cost. Wm. W. Peele, A.B., is the head 
master. 

Marienfeld Open-air School for Boys, Samarcand, was opened in 
1915 by C- Hanford Henderson, one of America’s most inspiring 
educators. Dr. Henderson is well known for his work in the devel- 
opment of the summer camp for boys. He further developed his 
ideas for several years in his open-air, simple-life school near River- 
side, Cal. Marienfeld is small enough so that each boy may be sure 
of personal attention and a share of Dr. Henderson’s inspiring per- 
sonality. What his influence means may best be gathered from his 
recent book “ What Is It To Be Educated? ” It is part of Dr. Hender- 
son’s present comprehensive plan to open branch schools in Switzer- 
land and the Far East. 

Oak Ridge Institute, Oak Ridge, is an old-fashioned Southern 
school, dating from 1852. In its long history it has enrolled thou- 
sands from the Carolinas and the adjoining states- T. E. Whitaker 
is head master. 

The Asheville School is in standards, faculty, and patronage a 
Northern school in the South. The climate affords splendid oppor- 
tunity for year-round, vigorous, outdoor life. It is five miles from 
Asheville, on a seven-hundred-acre estate in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. The principals, Newton M. Anderson, B.S., and Charles A. 
Mitchell, A.B., who were formerly for ten years principals of the Uni- 
versity School in Cleveland, established it in 1900. In its brief career 
the school has prepared over a hundred and eighty boys for the lead- 
ing universities and colleges of the North. Ninety-five per cent of 
the pupils come from the Middle West and the North. See p. 524. 

Pinehurst School, Pinehurst, opened in 1^15 by Eric Parson, 
formerly a master at Groton, is a small open-air school offering both 
elementary and college preparatory courses. 

Blue Ridge School for Boys, Hendersonville, recently established 
by Joseph R. Sandifer, A.B,, and H. G, Randolph, A.B., is a small 
school providing individual instruction at moderate cost. 

The Fleet School, opened by John S. Fleet in 1914, is located on 
Highland Lake, twenty-one miles from Asheville, two thousand feet 
above the sea. Mr. Flee.t, formerly of Culver Military Academy 
and the Peacock-Fleet School, Atlanta, recognizes the educational 
value of the Boy Scout movement and makes it the basis of discipline 
and recreation and the point of contact between boy and teacher. 

The Collegiate Institute, Mount Pleasant, has been maintained by 
the Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church since 1854 as a 
boarding school. G. F. McAllister has been co-principal since 1903 
and principal since 1909. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

The University School, 29 Legare St., Charleston, is a college 
preparatory boarding and day school, since 1914 owned and con- 
ducted by Edward F. Mayberry, M.A., Univ. of Va., who had for 
ten years previously been connected with the school. 

Wofford College Fitting School, a Methodist institution, at Spar- 
tanburg, formerly a preparatory department of that college, was 
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established as a separate institution in 1887. It is a day school with 
dormitory accommodations for a limited number, about forty per 
cent of whom enter Wofford College It is administered by a board 
of trustees of the college. F. P. Wyche is the principal. 

GEORGIA 

Peacock School, formerly the Peacock-Fleet School, Atlanta, was 
established in 1898. It is a day school attended by one hundred 
boys from leading families of the city, affording thorough prepara- 
tion for college. D. C. and J. H. Peacock, Ph.B , Univ. of Ga., for 
six years head master of the Peacock Military School, are the prin- 
cipals. 

Academy of Richmond County, Augusta, is a day school for boys 
now in its one hundred and thirty-third year, providing a five-year 
course in preparation for college. Military drill is required of all 
pupils except in special cases. George P. Butler is the principal. 

FLORIDA 

Florida-Huron Mountains School, directed by Clarence K. Snyder, 
A.M., 111 . Wesleyan Univ., opens its fall term, September to Decem- 
ber, in the northern woods (see Camp Sosawagaming) . The first 
of January the school migrates to Camp Captiva, on the Florida 
West Coast, and in April moves north to Lake Fairfield in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of North Carolina. The school work is carried on 
regularly under ideal conditions. See p. 525. 

KENTUCKY 

The Country Day School, Louisville, was opened in January, 1912, 
on an attractive site just outside of the city. It succeeded the Pat- 
terson-Davenport School which was established in 1902. This 
with the backing of leading citizens of Louisville insured its success 
from the first. It offers the usual all-day program of the country day 
schools. Its numbers are growing from year to year. William 
Davenport, A.M., a Yale man who also studied at Harvard, is the 
head master. 

Louisville Training School, Beechmont, a suburb four miles from 
the center of Louisville, was established in 1889 by H. K. Taylor, 
who in 1907 turned over the school to W. H. Pritchett, A.M., its 
present owner, who with his family largely make up the faculty. 
Military drill is required of all. 

TENNESSEE 

Castle Heights School, Lebanon, thirty miles east of Nashville, is 
a private enterprise, established in r902 and owned by L, L. Rice, 
Ph.D., the head master. Mr. Rice, a graduate of Cumberland Uni- 
versity, was for many years a professor in that institution. The 
school attracts patronage from all over the southern states. 

Montgomery Bell Academy, Nashville, named after an ’early 
benefactor, is under the control of the University of Nashville, and 
for nearly half a century has prepared boys for it and other univer- 
sities. The school moved in 1914 outside the city, where it will 
serve as a country day school. Isaac Ball, A.M., has been head 
master since 1911. 

The University School, 2006 West End Ave., Nashville, is a day 
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school established in 1 88 6. It is administered by a board of direc- 
tors, and C. B. Wallace, A.M., Univ. of Va., is the principal. It 
prepares not only for the southern^ colleges, but also for the greater 
universities of the country. 

Peoples-Tucker School, Springfield, twenty-nine miles north of 
Nashville, is a boarding school established in igoS. The school is now 
under the sole management of J. A. Peoples, a graduate of Webb 
School and Vanderbilt University. 

The McTyeire School, McKenzie, in the western part of the state, 
has for thirty years and more been conducted by a board of curators. 
The present principal, James A- Robins, A.B., was educated at the 
Webb School and Vanderbilt University. It has sixty-five students, 
with boarding accommodation for twenty. 

The Massey School, Pulaski, was begun by Felix M. Massey in 
igo3, and has been since igo8 at its present location, Mr. Massey, 
like so many of the school masters of the state, was educated in the 
Webb School and at Vanderbilt University. 

The Fitzgerald and Clarke School, Tullahoma, is the continuation 
of an earlier school established at Trenton, by W. S. Fitzgerald, as 
early as 1904, and since 1911 in its present location, under the prin- 
cipals, whose names it bears, both of whom are graduates of Van- 
derbilt University. It is both a boarding and day school, attended 
by one hundred and admitting a few girls from the neighborhood as 
day pupils. It prepares for the southern universities and the United 
States Military and Naval Academies. 

The Webb School, Bell Buckle, was established by Wm. R, Webb 
in 1870. His brother John M. Webb Joined him as co-principal 
four years later and in 1886 the school was moved to its present 
location. In 1897, W. R. Webb, Jr., began to teach in the school 
and became one of the principals in 1908. It is a college preparatory 
school. For forty years the personality of the Webbs has attracted 
to it increasing numbers of students from the country round about. 
There are two hundred and fifty pupils in attendance and more 
applications each year than can be received. No attempt has been 
made to build up an elaborate equipment, and the boys board^ in 
private families of the village under the close and direct supervision 
of the principals. The school has a large and loyal body of alumni, 
many of whom have become prominent in the life of the South. 
Both the Webbs were graduates of the Bingham School, and many 
of their graduates have in turn established schools throughout the 
South. 

Grandview Normal Institute, sixty miles north of Chattanooga, 
was founded by the American Missionary Association in 1884. It 
is a boarding school furnishing complete education from primary 
school to college. All boarders must work five hours a day to 
compensate for the veiy low tuition. Raymond A. Fowles is the 
principal. 

The Baylor School, Chattanooga, formerly the University School, 
has been recently reorganized on a new site outside the city by 
J. R. Baylor, A.B., principal. 

The McCaUie School, Missionary Ridge, was established in 1905 
by Thomas C. McCallie, since deceased, and is continued by his 
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sons, S. J. McCallie, A.M., and J. P. McCallie, Ph.D. It is largely 
a day school though some boarding pupils are received. A high 
standard of work for this section of the country is maintained. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Chamberlain Hunt Academy, Port Gibson, in southwestern Alis- 
sissippi, now in its thirty-sixth year, was named after the found- 
ers of Oakland College, one of the early educational institutions in 
the South. It is an endowed Presbyterian boarding and day school 
owned and operated by the Synod of the state. The self-help de- 
partment enables many poor boys to earn their expenses either 
wholly or in part. 

LOUISIANA 

Rugby Academy, New Orleans, now in its twenty-second year, is 
the outgrowth of a private school established in 1S94, by W. E. Walls, 
the present principal, and J. H. Rapp It is located in the best 
residential section of New Orleans. The school is preparatory to 
Tulane University. Military drill is required of all students, unless 
especially excused. 

TEXAS 

The Terrill School, Dallas, established in 1906 by Menter B. 
Terrill, A.B., A.M,, Yale, prepares boys for the leading colleges and 
scientific schools. Of the two hundred and forty boys there is 
provision for sixty in residence. 

NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

OHIO 

University School, Hough & 71st St., Cleveland, is a large college 
preparatory day school of high standing established in 1890 and 
incorporated by prominent citizens- The dormitory was opened 
in 1896 to accommodate a limited number of boys from a distance. 
The boys come largely from prominent families of Cleveland and 
vicinity. Of the thirty or more boys graduating each year ninety- 
five per cent enter colleges or technical schools, Yale and Cornell 
leading. The lower school has had an unusually rapid growth in 
the last six years. The faculty come from nine colleges, Yale and 
Harvard being most strongly represented. Harry A. Peters, A.B., 
Yale, appointed principal in 1908, had been connected with the 
school for six years previously. 

Columbus Academy, 1939 Franklin Park, Columbus, established 
in 1911 by an incorporated company of prominent citizens, is a 
preparatory school with many of the modern country day features, 
utilizing the boy’s whole day. Frank P. R. Van Syckel, A.B., 
Princeton, is head master. 

Franklin School, 2833 May St., Cincinnati, is a preparatory day 
school. It was established in 1880 by Joseph E. White, A.B., Har- 
vard ’77, and the next year Gerrit S. Sykes, A.B., Harvard ’77, 
became co-principal. In 1905 the school was incorporated with 
many prominent citizens as stockholders. The school is organized 
in preparatory, intermediate, and primary departments. Since i88i 
three hundred and fifty graduates of this school have entered twenty- 
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nine different colleges, about one half entering Yale and Harvard 
in approximately equal numbers. Twenty-five per cent or Ohio 
boys entering Harvard from 1900 to 1910 came from this school. 

INDIANA 

The Brooks School for Boys, Indianapolis, established in 1914 by 
Wendell Stanton Brooks, A.B., Yale, who had previous experience 
in several preparatory schools and also as high^ school principal, is 
a college preparatory school arranging for a limited number of resi- 
dent pupils in the homes of the masters- .... 

Interlaken School, on Silver Lake, Rolling Prairie, is the most 
notable and successful attempt to naturalize in America the New 
School, originated by Cecil Reddie at Abbotsholme, England. It 
is a revolt from the formalism of traditional school life, and aims to 
combine in the freedom of country life the child’s physical and men- 
tal activities with the actual economic and cultural interests of ^^n. 
The school was opened in 1907 by Dr. Edward A. Rumely to anord 
American boys a more rational physical, manual, and mental train- 
ing. Dr. Rumely has perhaps the most constructive and uncon- 
ventional mind engaged in educational work today. Born a wealmy 
Roman Catholic, he early revolted; despite privation and other 
obstacles he went abroad and made his own way in Europe to a 
position of intellectual prominence. He studied at Heidelberg and 
Freiburg and became interested in the New School movement, 
teaching under Dr. Lietz at Ilsenberg. On his return to America, 
though thrust into an important executive and financial position 
in a manufacturing company, he did not hesitate to break new ground 
in the educational field by establishing this^ school. Realizing that 
a man’s success depends upon the coordination of motor and mental 
processes he saw the necessity for a more adequate training of these. 
The boys get efficient training through the greatest variety of use- 
ful activities. In addition to the formal school studies of grammar 
and high school grade there are classes in metal work, carving, and 
painting. The boys have built practically the entire school plant 
and have a share in all the activities of running the farm and pro- 
viding for the large family of one hundred and fifty boys. Athletics 
and outdoor sports are by no means neglected. The plan is a great 
one. Dr. Rumely’s interests are many. O. P. Pitts, A.B., B.S,, 
Chicago, an experienced school man and capable executive, is now 
at the head of the staff of teachers. See p. 513. 

The Universi^ of Notre Dame, near South Bend, perhaps the 
foremost Catholic educational institution in the country, has a total 
enrollment qf ten hundred and fifty, of which four hundred and fifty 
are in the high school and elementary departments. It maintains 
a four-year high school course which has an enrollment of three 
hundred and fifty boys- The instruction is given by priests, Broth- 
ers of the Holy Cross, and male lay teachers- St. Edward’s Hall is 
a separate department for boys of grammar school grade and here 
all the instruction is given by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. More 
than half of the high school students enter the University of Notre 
Dame. 

Howe School, in northern Indiana, had its origin in 1884 in the 
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bequest of John B. Howe to the Episcopal Church for educational 
purposes. ^ The school was established by Bishop Knickerbacker 
and has since been further endowed by the family of the founder. 
It is an Episcopal preparatory school of six forms divided into upper, 
middle, and lower schools, each occupying separate buildings. The 
school especially prepares boys for colleges which require entrance 
examinations, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton Though not a mili- 
tary school, the military system is utilized in the two lower depart- 
ments as a means of discipline and physical training, a total of less 
than three hours per week being the maximum time given to drill. 
The patronage is chiefly from the Middle West. The Rev. John H. 
Mackenzie, D.D., L.H.D., rector since 1895, had for ten years previ- 
ously had a wide experience in the ministry and in educational insti- 
tutions. Grover C. Good, A.B., Harvard ’00, has been connected 
with the school ten years and head master since 1910. See p. 526. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit University School, 16 Elmwood Ave., is a college prepar- 
atory school, first organized in 1899. Two years later it was incor- 
porated and combined with the Detroit School for Boys, which had 
been running for ten years. The school has had a successful and 
prosperous career, but of recent years patronage has fallen off and 
finances have become precarious. In 1914 Frederick L. BUss, who 
had been principal since 1901, resigned, and a reorganization of the 
school, both as to finances and to faculty, was undertaken by the 
trustees. Frederick E. Searle, A.B., Williams ’93, who for a dozen 
years had been a teacher in the school, was elected principal and a 
number of changes made in the faculty. The school is now con- 
ducted under the direction of an advisory committee of its patrons. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

The Harvard School for Boys, 4651 Drexel Boulevard, is a day 
preparatory school established in 1867. Since 1876 it has been under 
the management of the present principal, John J. Schobinger. 

The Thomas Arnold University School, Dearborn Ave. & Elm St., 
is a college preparatory school. It is the result of the combining 
of the University School, owned by Walter R. Kohr, and the Thomas 
Arnold School, opened in 1912 by Dr. John Stuart White, Harvard 
’70. Dr. White's rich experience and never- waning enthusiasm 
are supplemented by Harry N. Russell, head master of the University 
School. 

Boys* Chicago Latin School, 18 E. Division St., was established in 
1894 by Miss M. S. Vickery, Mass. State Normal School, of the 
Girls' Latin School, and Robert P. Bates, Trinity Coll., who is still 
head master. It is a day school and has the patronage of the best 
families of the North Side because of the high academic standards 
maintained and the efficient college preparation. 

Lake Forest Academy, twenty-eight miles north of Chicago, is 
a college preparatory school founded and incorporated in 1857 by 
an association of prominent Chicago citizens. The academy has 
occupied its present site since 1893. John Wayne Richards, A.M., 
Ohio Northern, Yale, for seven years previous a master at the 
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Hotchkiss School, was in 1913 appointed head master, succeeding 
Wm. Mather Lewis. He is a man of personality and enthusiasm, 
who has set for himself the task of bringing the school to the high 
standard of the best eastern schools. He has faith that preparation 
to meet the test of college examinations is the best form of education 
and to this end he has secured a capable corps of teachers. The 
alumni association includes old boys of the last fifty years. 

Todd Seminary, Woodstock, one hour northwest of Chicago, is 
exclusively a boarding school for younger boys- It is not a prepar- 
atory school but provides a ten-year course of study. The boys, 
from seven years of age upward, come largely from near Chicago. 
It was established in 1848 by the Rev. R. K. Todd, a native of 
Vermont and a graduate of Princeton. Noble Hill, also of New 
England birth, principal since 1890, conducts the school in a broad, 
simple way. A wholesome atmosphere characterizes the school. 
Manual training and the school band are made interesting features. 

Dakota-for-Boys, one hundred miles northwest of Chicago, is 
the old Dakota Academy revamped in 1913 by W. H. Wyler, who 
with a son and daughter is working out the open-air idea in the 
simplest possible way. 

Northwestern College Academy, Naperville, established in 1906 
by Northwestern CoUege, was three years later organized as a 
separate institution, but still prepares mainly for that college. About 
sixteen annually enter college. There are over two hundred alumni. 
C. J. Attig was made principal in 1914. 

St. Albans School, Knoxville, is an Episcopalian boarding school 
for boys founded by the rector, Rev. Charles W. Leffingwell, in 
1890. The boys come from Illinois and the adjacent states. Lucien 
F. Sennett, A.M., is the present head master. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, annually enrolls eleven 
hundred students. The school was founded by Mrs. Tobias Bradley 
in 1897 and was richly endowed by her at her death in ig 08. Theo- 
dore C. Burgess, A.B., Ph.D., Chicago Univ., has been connected 
with the school since its inception and director since 1904- 

WISCONSIN 

Keewatin Academy, Prairie du Chien, spends its midwinter term 
at St. Augustine, Fla. It emphasizes individual instruction and 
mak^ much of outdoor life. It was opened in 1913 by James H. 
Kendrigan, A.B., Brown, and was incorporated with the financial 
assistance of L. de V. Dousman and moved to its present summer 
location, the old home of the Dousman family. 

The Galahad School, Hudson, twenty miles east of St. Paul, is 
a small school for boys established in 1905 by T. W. MacQuarrie, a 
graduate of the State Normal School and Columbia University, and 
J. P. Inglis, University of Wisconsin, both of whom had had previous 
experience in public schools in various parts of the country. There 
is a students^ organization known as ‘*The Knights of the Round 
Table,” whose activities and ceremonies are secret and wholesome. 
Much is made of manual and industrial training. The boys come 
from Wisconsin and neighboring states. 
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MINNESOTA 

St. Pai^ Academy, Dale St. & Portland Av^e., St. Paul, established 
in 1900, is a boys’ preparatory' school which has recently been reor- 
ganized by the trustees, and will shortly open as a country day 
school. It sends its graduates largely to Yale, University of Min- 
nesota, and Harvard- John De Q. Briggs, A.B., Harvard ’06, re- 
cently appointed head master, is a son of Dean Briggs of Harvard. 

The Blake School is a coimtry day school patronized by the best 
families of Minneapolis. Founded in 1907 by William McK, Blake 
largely as a tutoring school, in 19 ii it was taken over and incorpo- 
rated by leading citizens who selected as head master Charles B. 
Newton, A.B., Princeton ’93, for thirteen years a master at Lawrence- 
ville. It has two departments, one in the city for young boys under 
the direction of Mrs. Anna Barbour, and one eight miles west of 
Minneapolis. The teaching force is of the best, representing the 
leading colleges of the East. 

Saint James School, Faribault, for boys from seven to thirteen, 
will begin its sixteenth year in September under the direction of 
F. E. Jenkins, head master since its establishment, and the Rev. 
James Dobbin, D.D., rector, formerly rector of Shattuck. 

MISSOURI 

The Manual Training School of Washington University, St. Louis, 
was established by Prof. C. N. Woodward in 1879. There have 
been fifteen hundred graduates. The principal is Frank Hamsher. 

The University School for Boys, 365 N. Boyle Ave., St. Louis, is 
a small day school preparatory to college maintained by Franklin 
Kean, A.B., Univ. of Kentucky, since 1900. 

David Rankin, Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, Finney, New- 
stead, & Cook Aves., St. Louis, is a large endowed trade school 
enrolling eight hundred men and boys over fourteen years of age. 
The regular day course covers two years. The school has grown 
steadily since its opening in 1909. The superintendent in charge is 
Lewis Gustafson. 

The Country Day School, Kansas City, was established in 1910 
largely through the influence of Mrs. Hugh C. Ward. The school 
was fortunate in securing as its head Ralph Hoffmann, A.B., Har- 
vard ’90. Mr. Hoffmann has had a successful experience in the 
Browne & Nichols School, Cambridge, and is well known as a stu- 
dent of bird life. Under him the school has been successful and has 
won the support of leading citizens. The first class graduated in 
1914. Graduates have entered the University of Missouri as well 
as Harvard, Princeton, and Williams. 

COLORADO 

St. Stephen’s School, Colorado Springs, is a small Episcopal day 
and boarding school, established in 1910. In 1915 Ralph E. Boothby, 
A.B., Harvard ’12, became head master. 

ARIZONA 

Evans School for Boys, Mesa, in the Salt River Valley of Arizona, 
seventeen miles from Phoenix, was established in 1902 by H. David 
Evans, an Englishman educated at Cambridge University. It offers 
to about twenty eastern boys an opportunity to experience some- 
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thing of western ranch life in a dry and equable climate, while con- 
tinuing their preparation for college examinations. Mr. Evans has 
been fortunate from the first in enlisting the highest class of patron- 
age. The boys generally attend this school for a year or two preced- 
ing college entrance. The life is simple, even rough, the boys living 
each in his own cabin, keeping horses, and making camping trips. 
A summer tutoring camp is maintained at Flagstaff. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 

WASHINGTON 

Houston School for Boys, Cannon Hill, Spokane, is a boardmg 
and day school owned and controlled by a corporation of leading 
citizens of that city. E. F. Strong, the principal is assisted by a 
staff of college graduates. Athletics are encouraged. 

De Koven School, for day and resident pupils, on Steilacoom 
Lake, South Tacoma, was established in i8gi by He Los S. Pul- 
ford. In 1911 the school was incorporated. About forty boys 
from Tacoma, and the Northwest in general, are enrolled. 

CALIFORNIA . 

The University School, 2129 California St., the oldest private school 
in San Francisco, was established in 1867 by George Bates, a gradu- 
ate of Oxford. Walter C. Nolan, B.S., California, is head master. 

Trinity School, 846 Stanyan St., opposite the Golden Gate^ Park, 
San Francisco, an Episcopal day school established in 1876, is con- 
ducted by Leon H. Roger. About one hundred and thirty have 
entered leading colleges and universities, including West Point and 
Annapolis. It is chiefly preparatory to the University of California. 

The Potter School, 1827 Pacific Ave., San Francisco, was opened 
four years ago by George S, Potter, A.B., Harvard, formerly master 
and secretary of Noble and Greenough’s School, Boston, Mass., and 
had immediate success. It is a day scLool especially for college 
preparation enrolling boys from the leading families of the city and 
surrounding towns. 

Belmont School, twenty-one miles south of San Francisco, was 
founded in 1885 by William T. Reid, Harvard "68, not long after 
his retirement from the presidency of the University of Calif ornia. 
With the financial assistance of W. H. Martin of San Francisco a 
portion of the Ralston Estate at Belmont was purchased and adapted 
to the uses of the school. Mr. Reid had previously had a long ex- 
perience in secondary education as assistant head master of the 
Boston Latin School and principal of the San Francisco Boys" High 
School. He brought to his work the traditions of the best prepara- 
tory schools and from the first it has been his purpose to establish and 
maintain in the West a college preparatory school fully up to the 
standard of the best schools of the East. In 1893 Hopkins Academy, 
an old Congregational school at Oakland, planning to reorganize as 
a country boarding school, was merged with the Belmont School. 
From X902 to rgio Mr. Reid"s son, William T. Reid, Jr., Harvard ’01, 
the well-known football player and coach, was assistant head master. 
Belmont is primarily a college preparatory school. Three hundred 
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and thirty of its graduates have entered the leading colleges and 
universities of the country. The school has an annual attendance of 
about one hundred, chiefly from the Pacific Coast, one third of whom 
are in the Lower School. Military drill three hours a week is required 
of all the boys unless e.vcused by doctor’s certificate. See p. 527. 

Manzanita Hall, Palo Alto, was established in 1893 by Frank 
Cramer. W. A. Shedd, the present head master, formerly house 
master at Belmont School, took over the school in 1909 when it was 
somewhat run down. In six years he has built it up so that today 
it has a substantial reputation for college preparatory work. It is 
both a day and boarding school, attended by boys largely from Cali- 
fornia but representing the entire Pacific Coast. 

The Hicks School, Santa Barbara, established in 1903, is a small 
day school limited to twenty-five boys who come from the leading 
families of Santa Barbara, with a few from the East. It offers both 
elementary and high school instruction. Rodney M. Heggie, A.M., 
Columbia Univ., is the principal. 

The Deane School, in the Montecito VaUey, five miles from Santa 
Barbara, was established in 1912 by John H. Deane, Jr., formerly 
of the Fessenden School. It is an open-air boarding school for young 
boys, preparing them for the best college preparatory schools. 

Santa Barbara School, in the Carpinteria Valley, twelve miles 
from Santa Barbara, was opened in igio by Curtis W. Cate, Har- 
vard ’07. It is a small boarding school preparatory to college. The 
boys come from leading families throughout the country. 

Thacher School for Boys, Nordhoflf, is a novel and successful school 
maintained by Sherman D. Thacher, Yale ’83, with the assistance 
of his brother, William L. Thacher, Yale ’87, as associate head master. 
It was in 1889 that the first boy came to Casa de Piedra Ranch as a 
pupil, to take advantage of out-of-door life while tutoring for coUege, 
and from this very small beginning the whole idea of the school has 
gradually developed. The school accommodates fifty boys aver- 
aging in age from sixteen to seventeen, who come from the East as 
well as the West, and special care is taken to receive only boys of 
good character. Over three hundred boys have attended the school, 
of whom more than two hundred have entered colleges and univer- 
sities, Yale and Harvard leading in numbers. Thacher boys are 
always proud of their school. The faculty are all college men, some 
of them recent graduates of leading colleges who remain with the 
school for a year or two. 

The school life is intimate. There is no fixed curriculum, but 
the school is organized as Upper, Middle, and Lower Schools. Its 
purpose is to combine out-of-door life in the climate of southern 
California, a broad training, and a rich experience, with thorough 
preparation for college. The out-of-door life is interesting and 
varied- Every boy keeps a horse and is responsible for its care. 
Cavalry driU often takes place during the school recess. 

Claremont School for Boys, Claremont, at the foot of the Sierra 
Madre range, is a home school for boys between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen, preparing them for college or technical school. Win- 
fred Ernest Garrison, A.B., Yale, Ph.D., Chicago Univ., is the founder 
and head master. 
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Norwicli University, Northfield, Vt*, was established, in i8ig at 
Norwich by Captain Alden Partridge, who had previously been 
superintendent of the tJ.S. Military Academy at West Point. Cap- 
tain Partridge was the pioneer in the establishrnent of military 
schools throughout the country and Norwich University was the 
mother of them all. The instruction is largely along engineering 
lines. The discipline is military, modeled after that of West Point. 
The government of the student body is entrusted largely to the 
cadet officers. Though hampered by inadequate resources the 
institution has maintained a high standard of military instruction 
due to the zeal of Lieutenant Ralph M. Parker, U.S.A., and the 
president, Colonel Jra Louis Reeves, C.E. The summer camp sup- 
plements the work at Plattsburg. 

Mt. Pleasant Academy, Ossining, N.Y., was established in 1814 
by public-spirited men of the region. ^ Its fortunes varied until 1845 
when C. F. Maurice became the principal, who in the succeeding 
nineteen years gave the school much of its present character and 
introduced the milita^ system. Charles F, Brusie, A.B., A.M_., 
Williams, has been principal for the past twenty-one years and is 
lessee under the board of trustees- The patronage is largely local 
though there are boys in the school from widespread regions. 

The Peekskill Military Academy, PeekskUl, N.Y., was founded in 
1833. Twenty-four years later military organization was intro- 
duced, under “the inspiration of Principal Wells, when the rumbling 
of impending strife led him to believe that military discipline would 
invest citizenship with something that might make it one of the 
valuable aspects of private education.” The principals, John C- 
Bucher, A.M., and Charles Alexander Robinson, Ph.D., both Prince- 
ton graduates, have" conscientiously administered the school for the 
past thirteen years- 

Mohegan Lake School, now in its thirty-sixth year, is in the High- 
lands of the Hudson near Peekskill. The principals, Albert E. 
Linder and Charles Huntington Smith, are graduates of Princeton 
and Amherst respectively. The boys are prepared for business, 
technical schools, or college. 

Hew York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N-Y,, five 
miles above West Point, is primarily a technical and scientific pre- 
paratory school conducted on a strictly military basis modeled after 
the United States Military Academy at West Point. Established 
in 1S89, Colonel Sebastian C. Jones, Cornell, the superintendent, 
has successfully directed the academy for the past twenty-three 
years. Thoroughly competent on the militain^ side, of no mean 
business ability, and witjfi a sense of responsibility toward his boys 
and patrons, under his vigorous administration the academy has 
prospered. A standard of academic work is maintained, approached 
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by but few other military' schools. The commandant, Major 
Milton F. Davis, a West Point man, is detailed by the War Depart- 
ment as professor of military science. The cadets in residence come 
from all over the United States and foreign countries, but largely 
from New York. Bard Hall, the pre-academic department of the 
school, is for boys under fourteen years of age. 

The Manlius Schools, admirably located among the hills of central 
New York, eleven miles from S3Tracuse, consist of St. John’s, the 
preparatory school, founded in 1869, and Verbeck Hall, a school for 
younger boys which has been successfully conducted during the 
twenty-six years of the present management. General William 
Verbeck, for twenty-six years the head of the school, has much 
interest in public affairs, and was formerly Adj'utant-general of 
the State of New York. Manlius is one of three in New York State 
to which the Secretary of War regularly details a United States 
Army officer as instructor in military tactics. A special feature is 
the cavalry branch of military education. The patronage of the 
school is almost national. See p. 517. 

The Silver Take Military and Naval School, Perry, N.Y., on 
Silver Lake twenty miles south of Buffalo, in 1915 succeeded the 
Chamberlain Military Institute of Randolph, N.Y., founded in 
1848. A United States naval officer is detailed for instruction in 
elementary seamanship for the first month or six weeks of each term. 
Colonel James E. Dunn is the superintendent. The patronage is 
chiefly from nearby states. 

De Veaux School, Niagara Falls, N.Y., established in 1857, is an 
endowed Episcopal boarding college preparatory school. The West 
Point military system has prevailed from the beginning. The 
school’s valuable site led to machinations which resulted in a court 
decision some years ago barring all pay pupils. The loyal alumni, 
rallying to the support of the school, secured the reversal of this 
decision with the result that the school is again coming to the fore. 
Twenty-two ^‘foundationers” enjoy the privileges of the school 
free of all cost. The location is most attractive, fronting for more 
than half a mile on the Niagara Gorge. The Rev. William Stanley 
Barrows, M.A., S.T.B., is head master and chaplain. 

Newton Academy, Newton, in northern New Jersey fifty miles 
from New York City, is a semi-military boarding school for boys. 
Begun in 1852 it is one of the oldest schools in the state. The 
principal, Philip S, Wilson, A.B., Lafayette ’90, A.M., in 1899 suc- 
ceeded his father, Captain Joel Wilson, who had been the principal 
since 1882. 

Bordentown Military Institute, Bordentown, N.J., was re-estab- 
lished in 1885 by the Rev. Thompson H. Landon, A.M., D.D. It 
has remained continuously under the same management and the 
founder has now associated with him his son, Colonel Thomas D. 
Landon, as commandant, and his cousin, Sealand W. Landon, as 
head master. The Landons are genuinely earnest in their purpose 
of providing good instruction and have made efficient use of the 
military system without carrying it to extremes.^ Efficient prepa- 
ration for college is given, which is unusual in a military school, and 
a large number of alumni are college graduates. The cadets come 
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from homes fairly distributed over the northeastern United States. 
The school has the additional advantage of a strong alumni senti- 
ment, and has sufficient background of tradition working in the right 
direction so that school spirit really carries a large part of the 
student discipline. 

Wenonah Military Academy, Wenonah, N.J., twelve miles from 
Philadelphia, was established thirteen years ago by Stephen Greene. 
Since his death in 1908, the estate has been carried on by a board of 
trustees and developed by his son. Dr. Wm. H. Greene. Dr. Charles 
H. Lorence, D.D.S., Penn., is the president, and Clayton A. Snyder, 
Ph.D., Union Coll., is the superintendent. 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa., traces its origin 
back to 1821. The family of Colonel Charles E. Hyatt, its presi- 
dent, have owned and controlled the institution for over sixty years, 
Colonel Hyatt^s father having secured title to it in 1853. The board 
of trustees, of which John Wanamaker is president, includes twenty 
other men prominent in professional, commercial, and educational 
work. Since 1858 it has been a military institution and in 1862 a 
charter was granted authorizing the conferring of degrees. All the 
military equipment is supplied by the state or the United States 
Government and a United States Army officer is detailed for mili- 
tary instruction. There are three courses, civil engineering, chemical, 
and academic, all leading to a degree. There is a preparatory de- 
partment to fit younger boys for the college work. 

Charlotte Hall School, Charlotte Hall, Md., thirty-eight miles 
from Washington, dates back to 1796 but became a military school 
about 1850. It is conducted by a board of trustees and the present 
principal, G. M. Thomas, A.M., Virginia Military Institute. The 
boys come largely from Maryland and Washington. 

The Shenandoah Valley Academy, Winchester, Va., a military 
school for boys founded soon after the Civil War, was given its pres- 
ent site at Winchester in 1895. On the death of J. B. Lovett in 
1908 the property reverted to trustees and has since then been man- 
aged by Branz Mayer Roszel, A-B., Johns Hopkins Univ. ’89; Ph.D., 
’96. About half the boys are day pupils. 

Augusta Military Academy, Fort Defiance, Va., nine miles from 
Staunton, was established about thirty years ago as the Augusta 
Male Academy, a day school, by Charles Roller who in 1906 was 
succeeded by his sons, Thomas A. Roller, Univ. of Virginia, and 
Charles S- Roller, Jr., Virginia Military Institute. 

Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, Va., in the Shenandoah 
Valley, was established in 1867 by Captain William H. Kable, A.M., 
Univ. of Virginia. It has long maintained its popularity and today 
enrolls cadets from forty-five states, territories, and foreign coun- 
tries. Since the death of its founder in 1912 the school has been 
continued by Colonel William G. Kable, who was educated at the 
academy during the administration of his father, whose policies he 
continues. The business management of the school has made it 
successful and for more than twenty years a portrait of a soulful 
boy has identified its magazine advertising. Its military depart- 
ment came under the supervision of an officer of the United States 
Army for the first time in 1913. 
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Fishburne Military Academy, Wa>’Tiesboro, Va., was established 
as a day school thirty -one years ago by James A. Fishburne, Wash- 
ington and Lee Univ., in his nativ'e town. As it flourished a board- 
ing department was added. The school is for the third year under 
the management of Morgan H. Hudgins, Virginia Military Institute 
"oi- Its administration has always been conscientious and the 
welfare of the boys safeguarded. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va., was created by the 
act of the legislature in 1835 to provide for military education and 
to maintain a guard at the arsenal in Lexington. It is organized 
like West Point and instruction is technical. A United States Army 
officer is detailed as professor of military science. The military de- 
partment has always been most efficient. The cadets come from all 
over the United States but largely from the South. Two hundred 
of its graduates are in the United States Army. It receives an annual 
appropriation of $40,000 from the state, but no other public support, 
and it is not endowed. The history of this school during the Civil 
War is one of the brightest pages in the story of the Southern cause. 

Greenbrier Presbyterial Military School, Lewisburg, W. Va., is 
conducted by Col. H. B. Moore, A.B., Hampden-Sydney College. 
It is owned by the Presbytery of Greenbrier, who established and 
equipped it, and who make religious instruction and influence its 
purpose. Military drill and routine have been established as a per- 
manent factor. Its patronage, formerly largely local, is becoming 
more widespread. 

Linsly Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., established by the bequest of 
Noah Linsly in 1814, introduced military instruction in 1876. The 
school is now under the direction of Colonel Charles H. Patterson, 
A.B., A.M., for twelve years a professor in West Virginia University. 

The Bingham School, Asheville, N.C., founded in 1793 by the 
Rev. William Bingham, who came from Ireland twelve years previ- 
ously and whose grandson. Colonel Robert Bingham, the present 
owner, has been in charge since 1857, is the oldest school for boys in 
the southern states and for one hundred and twenty-two years has 
been continued by the same family. The school has been migratory, 
having had five locations before the present one. The United States 
War Department details an officer for military instruction. The 
cadets come from all over the southern and many of the northern 
states. The boys’ clubhouse is an attractive feature. 

Horner Military School, removed recently to Charlotte, N.C., 
midway between Richmond and Atlanta, was founded in 1851 by 
the father of the present principal, Jerome Channing Horner, who 
has had thirty-nine years’ experience in teaching. The patronage 
is local with many day pupils. 

The Citadel, Charleston, S.C., is a military college modeled on 
West Point. Previous to 1841 it was a state depository for arms 
and munitions of war, and from 1865 to 1881 it was used as a mili- 
tary post. Since 1882 it has been reopened as a military college. 
The corps of cadets is organized as a battalion of infantry of four 
companies and a band. Colonel Oliver J. Bond, B.S., The Citadel 
’86; Ph.D., 111 . Wesleyan Univ. ’95, has been a professor in the 
school since 1886 and head since 1908. 
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Porter Military Academy, Charleston, S.C., was established in 
1867 by the late Rev. A. Toomer Porter as an academy for sons 
of Confederate soldiers. The military features were added in 1890. 
It admits day pupils who need not wear the military uniform and 
prepares especially for the southern colleges , but its certificate is 
generally accepted by the imiversities. The rector, Rev. Walter 
Mitchell, D.D., is the active head of the school. There is a lower 
school in connection with the academy where boys from nine to 
fourteen are admitted. The enrollment represents twenty-two states 

Bailey Military Institute, Greenwood, S.C.,has an army officer on 
duty as professor of military science and tactics. Its patronage is 
largely local. The superintendent is a prominent Baptist and a 
successful business man. 

Riverside Military Academy, Gainesville, Ga., was established 
nine years ago. In 1913 it came, under the business management 
of Sandy Beaver, the president, who shares the ownership with 
F. M. McCoy, the principal, and other stockholders. The hustling 
business administration has brought the numbers up. Since 1913 
an army officer has been detailed for military instruction. There 
is a summer Naval School on Lake Warner, half a mile distant. 
Much is made of athletics. 

Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Ga., has been run since 
iQOO by Col. J. C, Woodward, a keen competitor of the above. 
There is a United States Army officer detailed to the academy, and 
in 1913 and 1914 it was specially commended by the War Depart- 
ment for its military instruction. The cadets are organized in a 
battalion of three companies and instruction is given in the three 
arms of the service. 

Gordon Institute, BamesviUe, Ga., was incorporated in 1852 as 
‘^The Barnesville Male and Female High School,” and was renamed 
in 1S72. In 1890 the military system was adopted. The school 
has been coeducational from the beginning and accommodates 
two hundred and sixty students all of whom come from Georgia. 
From twenty-five to fifty are graduated each year. Edward T. 
Holmes, A.M., Mercer Univ,, has been the president since 1912. 

Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, Ga., was organized in 
1879 ip the Old State Capitol as a department of the University of 
Georgia under the name of the Middle Georgia Military and Agri- 
cultural College,” In 1893 the trustees of the University withdrew 
support, and the school has since been assisted by the town. In 
1900 the name was changed to Georgia Military College. An active 
United States Army officer is detailed to the college. The school is 
coeducational with five hundred and forty in attendance coming 
from Georgia. Col. O. R. Horton, A.B., Furman, has been president 
since 1912. 

Florida Military Academy, Jacksonville, Fla., incorporates such 
features of the military system as seem especially suited to the 
development of the growing boy. The superintendent and owner, 
Col. Geo. W. Hulvey, A.B., Sweetwater College, Univ. of Virginia, 
Univ. of Chicago, has been connected with a number of southern 
educational institutions. 

Kentucky Military Institute, L3mdon, Ky., has since 1906 followed 
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the interesting plan of spending the winter months at Military Park, 
Fla. The school was established in 1845. In 1S96 Col. C. W. 
Fowler, himself a graduate of the institute, became superintendent, 
and in the same year removed the school to its present site. In 
January every year the school migrates by special train to its winter 
quarters, returning in April. Colonel Fowler, a gentleman and a 
scholar, has shown himself thoroughly open-minded and progressive, 
specializing in preparation for technical universities. He is a capa- 
ble organizer and business manager and successful in choosing his 
assistants from the best eastern colleges. See p. 523. 

The Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, Tenn., forty miles 
south of Nashville, was opened in 1905 in the old government arsenal 
which has been transferred to a corporation, and was somewhat 
altered for school purposes. There are about one hundred cadets 
who are organized in a battalion of infantry of two companies. 
H. C. Weber is the lessee of the property and owner of the school. 
The Rev. Joseph H. Spearing, formerly head master of Sewanee 
Military Academy, has been superintendent since 1913. 

Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tenn., midway between 
Chattanooga and Nashville on the Cumberland Plateau, is a depart- 
ment of the University of the South, which was founded in 1857 by 
the bishops of the ten southern Episcopal dioceses. The academy 
began as the Sewanee Grammar School but in 190S it received its 
present name. It occupies as barracks Quintard Memorial Hall, 
which is about half a mile from the buildings of the University. 
Since 1912 the strictest system of military discipline has been intro- 
duced under Colonel DuVal G. Cravens, the head master, and the 
standard has been raised. 

Tennessee Military Institute, established in 1902 at Sweetwater, 
has had a steady and consistent growth and now graduates yearly 
a class of twenty or more. Colonel Otey C. Hulvey, the competent 
principal, and all the members of the faculty are regularly commis- 
sioned by the governor of the state as officers in the National Guard 
of Tennessee. The military training is patterned after West Point, 
and the instruction is under the supervision of the War Department. 

The University Military School, Mobile, Ala., is a day school 
which does substantial preparatory work and is accredited to the 
universities- The school always has its full quota and application 
must be made in advance, Julius T. Wright, the principal, is able 
'and thoroughly up-to-date. 

Gulf Coast Military Academy, Gulfport, Miss., was opened in 1912 
by Col. R. B. McGehee, formerly associate principal of Columbia 
Military Academy. Col. J, C. Hardy came to the school m 1913. 

Jefferson Military College, Washington, Miss., chartered in 1802, 
is one of the oldest institutions of its kind in the South. Many of 
the able men of the South, including Jefferson Davis, twelve gov- 
ernors, eight United States senators, and twenty congressmen, were 
educated at this college. Col. R. A. Burton, Univ. of Ky., is the 
superintendent. 

Ohio Military Institute, College Hill, Ohio, near Cincinnati, 
was established in 1890 on the foundation then known as Belmont 
College, and in earlier days as Farmers’ College, the Alma Mater of 
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President Benjamin Harrison. The beginning, however, may even 
be dated back to 1S33 to Cary’s Academy, established on College 
Hill by Freeman Cary, uncle of Alice and Phoebe Cary, the poets, 
who conducted a small training school for boys. It remains a 
small school directed by Col. A. M. Henshaw. The cadets are di- 
vided into an upper and a lower school. 

Culver Military Academy, Lake Maxinkuckee, Ind., eighty-four 
miles from Chicago, is one of the most prosperous of the thorough- 
going military schools. Established in 1S94 by the late Henry Har- 
rison Culver, it is still owned by the Culver Estate. On the de- 
struction of the buildings by fire the following year a new building 
of brick, designed for the school, was erected. Under Colonel Fleet 
as superintendent, who before had been the head of the Missouri 
Military Academy, the school grew rapidly. Col. L. R. Gignilliat, 
who for fourteen years previously had been commandant, has been 
superintendent since 1910. Colonel Gignilliat is a tactful and ca- 
pable administrator. He has an admirable system of supervision of 
student activities outside the class-room and the drill-hall and holds 
advanced ideas upon vocational selection, debating, and literary 
organizations- Under him the academy has continued to prosper 
so that it now enrolls over five hundred cadets. Cavalry, artillery, 
and military engineering are featured- For nine consecutive years 
the United States War Department has given the military work of 
the school the highest rating. The patronage is national. 

Western Military Academy, Alton, 111 ., twenty-five miles north of 
St. Louis, was begun by the late Edward Wyman in 1S79 and con- 
ducted by him as Wyman Institute until his death in 1888- In 
1892 the school was incorporated and the military system introduced. 
The present superintendent. Colonel Albert M. Jackson, A.B., 
Princeton ’84, A.M., ’87, who has been connected with the school for 
twenty-eight years, shares the ownership and management with 
Major George D. Eaton, the principal. The school is one of the 
best of its class. The academy is a post of the state National Guard 
and receives from the United States War Department military 
equipment for two hundred cadets. There are strong departments 
in athletics and music and college preparatory work is adequately 
carried on. The cadets come from the Middle West. 

Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, 111 ., fourteen miles from the 
center of Chicago, was organized in 1892 with the cooperation of 
President Harper of the University of Chicago. It has recently been* 
reorganized with E. J. Price as president of the board of trustees and 
Harry D. Abells, B.S., Univ. of Chicago ’97, principal. Mr. Abells 
has been connected with the academy since 1898. The patronage is 
largely from the north central states. 

St. JoIin*s Military Academy is at Delafield in the beautiful lake 
region of southern Wisconsin, three hours from Chicago. The school 
was established by the Rev. Sidney T. Smythe in 1884, became mili- 
tary two years later, and was incorporated in 1889, and is still under 
the direction of its founder. The school emphasizes its Episcopalian 
influence and all students must attend evensong five times in the 
week and chapel on Sundays. General Charles King, the soldier 
novelist, whose home is nearby, was early interested in the school 
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and still retains his connection, nominally, as superintendent of mili- 
tary instruction. The commandant, Major Roy F. Farrand, W.N.G., 
is a man of force and is a definite influence. The cadets are organized 
as a battalion of infantry of four companies with a cadet band. ’ The 
patronage, though largely from Illinois and Wisconsin, represents 
thirty-six states and foreign countries. There are eight hundred 
alumni. See p. 522. 

Racine College, Racine, Wis , is a preparatory school with a modi- 
fied military system which is kept subordinate to the general work 
of the school. Founded in 1S52 by the Rev. Dr. Park as a Protestant 
Episcopal college, it has during its sixty-four years of existence been 
an important educational factor not only in Wisconsin but in a great 
section of the Middle West. The Rev. Francis Shero is the present 
warden and head master and is greatly beloved by all. 

Northwestern Military and Naval Academy^ Lake Geneva, Wis., 
was established at Highland Park, 111 ., in 1888 by Col. H. P. 
Davidson. In 1911 he was succeeded by his son, R. P. David- 
son, as superintendent. Colonel Davidson, who is also president of 
the North Central Academic Association, gives the academy a ca- 
pable business administration. He has recently removed the school 
to Lake Geneva in southern Wisconsin, eighty-five miles from Chi- 
cago. The school now affords opportunity for naval as well as mili- 
tary training. The Secretary of the Navy authorized the issue of 
six completely equipped naval cutters for the naval branch of the 
school. The military instruction is under the supervision of a 
United States Army officer assigned by the War Department. 

Shattuck, Faribault, Minn., fifty miles south of Minneapolis, is 
perhaps the most notable school in the West. It was the conception 
of the Rev. Henry W. Whipple, the first Bishop of Minnesota, who 
was familiar with the great usefulness of such schools in England as 
Winchester and Rugby, and saw the need of a permanent educa- 
tional institution in this region. As early as 1858 the Rev. James L. 
Breck had established in Faribault a small school which later incor- 
porated as the Bishop Seabury Mission. Out of this have grown 
the three renowned schools, Seabury Divinity School, St. Mary’s 
Hall for Girls, and Shattuck. The boys’ school was named for an 
early benefactor, Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, of Boston. The 
Rev. James Dobbin has been rector from its first organization and is 
now rector emeritus. In 1914 Colonel Vasa E. Stolbrand became 
superintendent. There is a strong faculty of university graduates. 
During its long career more than three thousand boys have been 
trained in its halls. The students are drawn largely from well-to-do 
families of the great Northwest. Shattuck is a church school and its 
students live in companies in “barracks,” two to a room in the care 
of a master and an assistant. Military training is required of all 
and the students are organized into a battalion of infantry. During 
the Spanish- American War more men were in the service who had 
been trained at Shattuck than at any other military school. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., was opened in 1885 as a 
diocesan institution conducted by priests. It is a Roman Catholic 
college preparatory school having an attendance of nearly seven 
hundred, largely from Minnesota, though many other states are 
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represented- The military work is of high class and the War De- 
partment has several times designated it as a distinguished school. 
The corps of cadets is organized into a regiment of three battalions, 
comprising nine companies, with a band. 

St. Charles MiHtary Academy, twenty miles from St. Louis, Mo , 
dates from 1831 and claims to be the oldest boys’ school west of the 
Mississippi. The boys are largely from Missouri and surrounding 
states- Col. Herbert F. Walter is president and proprietor. 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo., was founded in 1844 by 
Frederick T. Kemper, who continued in active control until his death 
in 1881. Col. T. A. Johnston, the present head, who introduced the 
military system, has been connected with the school since 1868 and 
has been superintendent since 1881. Most of the cadets come from 
the immediately surrounding states. ^ The school is organized as a 
military post and has official recognition by the state. 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo., established in 
1880, adopted the military system a year later, and is the pioneer 
military school in the Middle West. Its graduates receive com- 
missions as second lieutenants from the State Militia. Its patron- 
age is largely from Missouri and the adjacent states. Colonel Sand- 
ford Sellers is the superintendent. 

University Military Academy, Columbia, Mo., is a home schooj 
with simple military discipline. It is maintained by John B. Welch, 
for twenty years a high school principal in New England. 

St. John^s Military School, Salina, Kan,, was founded by Elisha 
Thomas, the second Bishop of Kansas, with the cooperation of the 
public-spirited citizens of that town. ^ The school’s patronage was 
largely local, but has now become widespread. The Rev. M. B. 
Stewart is the principal. 

The Texas Military College, Terrell, Tex., established in 1915, is 
a small Junior College offering a four-year preparatory course and 
two years of college work. Dr. Louis C. Perry, B.S., A.M., Ph.D., 
the founder and president, has had wide experience in the West. 

West Texas Military Academy, Alamo Heights, Tex., a suburb 
of San Antonio, is a young institution, but already the largest in the 
Southwest. Though an Episcopal Church school it is essentially 
military in spirit and since 1909 has had an army officer detailed by 
the War Department. The school is affiliated with the University 
of Texas, and forty colleges and universities accept its students with- 
out examinations. 

The Peacock Military College, San Antonio, Tex., has been main- 
tained by Wesley Peacock since 1894 and since 1900 has been a mili- 
tary school. It was the first military school in any Gulf state to be 
recognized by the War Department, which details an army officer 
for military instruction. The students are organized into a bat- 
talion of infantry of three companies. 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N-M., in the Pecos Val- 
ley, was established by an act of the legisl£\,ture and opened in 
September, 1898, but enjoys all the privileges of the older estab- 
lished state military institutions of the East. In 1898 Congress 
granted it fifty thousand acres of public land which has since been 
increased, the income from which is use^^ for general maintenance. 
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Since 1905 a United States Army officer has been detailed for military 
instruction. Since its inception Col. Jas. W. Wilson has been superin- 
tendent. Its cadets are drawn largely from the southwestern states. 

Hill Military Academy, Portland, Ore., has been prominent in 
that section of the Northwest since its establishment fourteen years 
ago by Dr. J. W. Hill, A.B., Yale ’yS; M.D., WUamette Univ. ’81, 
who has been identified with the educational interests of Portland 
for nearly forty years. He is now assisted by his son, Joseph A. 
Hill, Ph B., Yale ’02. It is a boarding and day school and draws 
its pupils largely from the Pacific Coast and the Rocky Mountain 
states. A summer camp is maintained at Newport, a beautiful and 
picturesque spot on the rugged Oregon coast. 

Hitchcock Military Academy, San Rafael, Cal., near San Francisco, 
was opened in 1878 by Rev. William Dixon, under the name of 
“ Selborne School.”^ In 1899 the school was destroyed by fire, was 
rebuilt on its new site, and the name changed to Hitchcock Military 
Academy. Since that time Rex W. Sherer, Ph.B., Univ. of Cal. ’98, 
has been connected with the school, first as commandant and since 
igii^ as president, and has given the school a conscientious business 
administration. The patronage is from the western states and 
Central American countries. The school maintains a summer camp 
on Eel River in Mendocino County. 

Mt. Tamalpais Military Academy, San Rafael, Cal., has had a 
steady growth since its establishment in 1890. Major Newell F. 
Vanderbilt, B.S., Cal. Mil. Acad. ’94, an instructor for twenty-one 
years, became the commandant in 1915. It features cavalry and 
artillery and has an annual military encampment. In the upper 
and the lower school over a hundred boys are enrolled who come 
from the Pacific Coast and a dozen other states and countries. The 
alumni number about one hundred and eighty. 

The Harvard School, Los Angeles, Cal., otherwise known as the 
“Bishop’s School for Boys,” is a boarding and day school established 
in 1900 by Grenville Emery, who had for years been a master in the 
Boston Latin School. Rev. Robert B. Gooden, A.M., Trinity, is 
the present head master. The trustees of the school include a num- 
ber of the most prominent business and professional men of Los 
Angeles. A United States Army officer is detailed by the War De- 
partment for military instruction. One hundred and eighty have 
graduated from the school, some of whom have entered the leading 
colleges. An attractive feature of the school is its summer camp at 
Catalina Island, off the coast. 

Page Military Academy, Los Angeles, Cal., established in 1908 by 
Robert A. Gibbs, A.B., Univ. of S. Cal., is a school for young boys 
through grammar grades. It is an interesting experiment in educa- 
tion, subordinating everything to the needs of the young boy. The 
school has had a remarkable growth and in 1915 moved into new 
buildings. At present there are one hundred and sixty boys enrolled. 

San Diego Army and Navy Academy, located at Pacific Beach, 
Cal., a suburb of San Diego, was established in 1910 by Captain 
Thomas A. Davis, late Sixth U. S, Vol. Infantry. It has had a rapid 
growth. The climatic and other attractions have drawn students 
from fifteen states and four foreign countries. 
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The Waynflete School, Portland, is a school having a faculty of 
twelve and offers general and college preparatory courses. The 
principals are Miss Crisfield and Miss Lowell. A few resident pupils 
are accommodated. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Robinson Seminary, Exeter, founded in 1S67, is a large and pros- 
perous endowed day school with an attendance of over three hundred, 
largely local, though half the graduates live outside the state. About 
fifteen graduates annually enter leading women’s colleges of New 
England. Harlan M. Bisbee, A.B., Bowdoin; AM., Harvard, 
has been the principal since 1905. 

Mount Saint Mary Seminary, a convent boarding school under 
the direction of the Sisters of Mercy, was founded at Manchester, 
half a century ago, but has lately moved to Hookset, eight miles 
distant. There is a children’s department and an academic depart- 
ment, the latter offering finishing and general courses. About 
one hundred girls are in attendance largely from New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. 

St, Mary’s School for Girls, Concord, is a diocesan Episcopal 
school established in 1886 by the Rt. Rev. W. W. Niles. It is a 
boarding and day school offering intermediate, college preparatory, 
and general courses. The principal is Miss Isabel M. Parks, an 
excellent teacher, a wise disciplinarian, and a woman of high ideals. 

VERMONT 

Bishop Hopkins Hall, Burlington, a diocesan boarding and day 
school named for the first Bishop of Vermont, was founded in 1888. 
For some years the Hall was closed pending the raising of an endow- 
ment fund, which was thought necessary to fulfill the purpose of 
the founder. In 1913, the fund having been secured, the Hall re- 
opened, and is able to offer special advantages at a comparatively 
low cost. The principal, Miss Ellen Setop. Ogden, Ph.D., Bryn 
Mawr, was for several years a teacher at Miss Porter’s School at 
Farmington, Conn. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

The Winsor School, Pilgrim Road and Riverway Drive, is perhaps 
the most successful girls’ day school in Boston as well as the largest. 
This is evidence of the able administration and notable executive 
capacity of Miss Mary Pickard Winsor, a member of the Boston 
family prominent in education and finance. It has grown in the 
last thirty years from modest beginnings on Boylston Street to a 
school of two hundred and fifty pupils. In 1908 it was incorporated 
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with the assistance and financial backing of some of Boston’s ablest 
and most representative men and women, and the present buildings 
on ^ Riverway Drive were erected to afford the best educational 
facilities. Miss Winsor’s school has long enjoyed the highest social 
prestige so that it is patronized by the most exclusive Boston families 
and those who appreciate the social advantages of membership in 
the school. The administrative and teaching staff of forty provide, 
in addition to the general finishing course, a college preparatory 
and a post-graduate course. 

The May School, 339 Marlborough St., is a continuation of Miss 
Folsom’s School, which for many years enjoyed the highest social 
standing. Miss Mary C. S. May, the principal, has established a 
regime which appeals to a characteristic Boston clientele by whom 
she is regarded with trust and confidence. With the assistance of 
her associate, Miss Jessie Degen, she is at the head of a strong college- 
trained faculty. In addition to the regular college and post-graduate 
courses, the school offers special advantages for the study and 
speaking of French. 

Miss Guild and Miss Evanses School, 29 Fairfield St. and 200 
Commonwealth Ave., succeeded in 1911 the Commonwealth Avenue 
School which, originally founded in 18S3 by the Misses Gilman, had a 
long and honorable 'record. ^ Miss Fannie C. Guild was foF ten 
years joint principal with Miss Julia R. Gilman of the Common- 
wealth Avenue School, and before that for many years a teacher at 
Dana Hall, Wellesley. Miss Jeannie Evans was for eleven years 
previous to 1911 associate principal of Dana Hall. She has charge 
of the academic departments whole Miss Guild keeps in immediate 
touch with the general life of the school. 

Miss Lee’s School, 344 Marlborough St., a day school, was 
opened in 1912 by Miss Frances Lee, A.B., Radcliffe ’01, for nine 
years associated with Miss Bertha Carroll’s School. The school 
offers college preparatory and general courses to girls and prepares 
little boys for secondary schools. 

Miss Haskell’s School for Girls, 314 Marlborough St., has for 
the past thirteen years been maintained as a day school by Miss 
Mary E. Haskell, A.B., Wellesley, a southern woman of personal 
charm, who has made a place for herself. The school prepares for 
the leading colleges, and gives also a general course. 

Miss McClintock’s School, 4 Arlington St., one of the younger 
schools in Boston, is a small boarding school accepting thirty day 
pupils. Miss Mary Law McClintock’s purpose is to train a small 
number of girls according to her broad educational and social ideals, 
and also to afford all the advantages of Boston to girls from outside 
New England. As the boarding department is hmited to a dozen 
or fifteen girls Miss McClintock is able to give each pupil close 
personal supervision in an intimate, cultured home life. Bom 
in the South, educated in the West, A.B., Goucher Coll.; Ph.M., 
Univ. of Chicago, and having taught many years in the East, Miss 
McClintock has brought wide experience and sympathetic under- 
standing as well as originality to the special needs of the girls com- 
mitted to her care, and has won the affection of her pupils and the 
confidence of their parents. 
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Miss Church’s School, 6 Gloucester St. & 401 Beacon St., is a day 
school with a resident department attracting its pupils from families 
of position and wealth throughout New England. The school was 
established sixteen years ago by Miss Mary E. Church, previously 
of the Gilman School. It prepares girls for the demands and activi- 
ties of social life. IVIiss Church is an Episcopalian and aU resident 
pupils are expected to attend Trinity Church. 

Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls, The Fenway, is both 
a day and boarding school maintained for twenty-four years by 
Miss Catharine J. Chamberlayne, A.M., who had previously had a 
long and successful experience in New England schools. Miss 
Chamberlayne brought to her project mature experience and tried 
ability, so that the school has made a substantial name for itself 
and draws not only from Boston but from the East, South, and 
West. Eleven years ago the school moved from Commonwealth 
Avenue to its new building in the Fenway. It is a finishing school 
with an enrollment of thirty-five girls offering varied and attractive 
electives and also affording opportunity for college preparation. 

The Brimmer School, 67-69 Brimmer St., is a large day school 
for girls with a lower school to which boys are admitted in the 
primary grades and there is also a Montessori class for little children. 
The Upper School prepares efficiently for college. The school is a 
continuation of Miss Cummings’ School, which was formed in 1912 
through the^ union of Miss^ Browne’s Classical School for Girls, 
established in 1887^ Miss Creech’s School, which dated from 
1909. Increasing numbers required a new fireproof building better 
adapted to the school purposes, in which the school opened in 1914. 
The school is now controlled by a corporation of which Richard G. 
Maclaurin, President of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
is the head. Miss Mabel Homer Cummings, the principal, A.B., 
Smith ’95, taught in the Chestnut Hill School, Brookline, and 
was principal of the preparatory department of the Volkmann 
School before she bought the Classical School for Girls in igii. 
The assistant principal is Miss M. M. Pickering and there is a 
faculty of twenty-five. 

^ The Curtis-Peabody School, 507 Beacon St., provides for older 
girls in college preparatory and general courses. There is also an 
open-air school for children as young as six. Miss Elizabeth Curtis 
and Miss Lucy G. Peabody are the principals. 

The Cambridge School for Girls, formerly the Gilman School, 
has through its founder been closely connected with the develop- 
ment of Radcliffe College. Mr, Arthur Gilman conceived the plan 
of affording women a systematic course of studies under Harvard 
instructors which resulted in the ‘"Annex” that later became Rad- 
cliffe. The success of the “Annex” led Mr. Gilman in 1886 to es- 
tablish a school for younger girls. It soon became the foremost 
girls’ school for the families of old Cambridge. Miss Ruth Coit, a 
niece of the great head master of St. Paul’s, received her early train- 
ing under him. She was associated with Mr. Gilman during the 
last years of his administration and since his death in 1907 has been 
head raistress. A woman of unusual intellectual vigor she ably 
maintains the prestige of the school. There is a day department 
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providing for girls of all ages and offering both college preparatory 
and general courses. The residence nearby on Concord Avenue 
affords accommodation for a small number of boarding pupils. In 
1909 the school was incorporated imder its present name. The 
board of directors includes members of the faculties of Harvard and 
Radcliffe. 

Lasell Seminary, Aubumdale, is a school of national rather than 
local repute. Founded in 1851 by Professor Edward Lasell of Will- 
iams College, it was from 1874 imtil 1908 under the control of 
Charles C. Bragdon, who introduced many practical features, 
including the study of domestic science on a scientific basis. In 
1908 Dr. Guy M. Winslow, A.B., Tufts ’95, Ph.D. ’gS, who had for 
ten years previously been an instructor in the school, bought a 
controlling interest in the property. He is a man with practical 
business ideals of the education of the modern, woman. The stu- 
dents average nineteen years of age and the faculty of forty offer 
many courses of college grade. 

Dana Hall, Wellesley, was founded in 1881 by the Misses Julia A. 
and Sarah P. Eastman with the cooperation of Wellesley College, 
as a preparatory school for that institution. Since 1899 it has been 
under the exceptionally^ strong management of Miss Helen Temple 
Cooke. To her administrative ability it is due that Dana Hall 
has^ become one of the leading secondary schools for girls in the 
United States, with a total attendance of about three hundred. 
Miss Cooke is a woman of remarkable personality, clearsightedness, 
and executive capacity, with the highest ideals of womanhood. 
She makes a strong appeal to girls and her influence upon them is 
inspiring and lasting. 

To broaden the scope of Dana Hall work. Miss Cooke has es- 
tablished two coordinated schools: Tenacre, opened in 19x0 for 
younger girls, fits them for the secondary schools; Pine Manor, 
opened in 1911, is a post-graduate department intended for the 
graduates of Dana Hall and of other secondary schools who desire 
advanced academic work, music, or art. The department heads, 
women of unusual capacity, all have been with the school sixteen 
years or more. Mrs. Margaret Stannard is in charge of a compre- 
hensive course in homemaking. Of eighty graduates yearly about 
thirty enter college. The body of alumnse numbers nearly two 
thousand. See p. 533. 

Walnut Hill School, Natick, within two miles of Wellesley, is a 
college preparatory school. It was established in 1893 at the sug- 
gestion of President Shafer of Wellesley College by the present 
principals, Miss Charlotte H. Conant and Miss Florence Bigelow. 
Both are Wellesley graduates, and Miss Bigelow was for four years 
an iijis true tor in the college. Its proximity to Wellesley enables 
students and instructors to keep in close touch with Wellesley 
activities, and the college recommends to it many girls found un- 
prepared to meet its exacting requirements. The high standard of 
instruction maintained makes Walnut Hill today one of the best 
college preparatory schools in New England. See p. 532. 

The Misses Allen School for Girls was established by the daughters 
of the late Nathaniel T. Allen, abolitionist, educator, reformer, 
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philanthropist. In 1904 they opened the old Colonial Allen home- 
stead at West Newton for young ladies. The forty pupils are drawn 
from all sections. The school prepares for college, and graduates 
are now in all leading colleges. Miss Lucy E. Allen, A.B., Smith, 
conducts the school. It is distinctly a family and home school 
where girls receive much individual attention. See p. 532. 

Mount Ida School for Girls^ Newton, established and owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Franklin Jewett, is now in its seventeenth 
year. It is a finishing school, attracting, -partly through extensive 
advertising, about one hundred girls from all parts of the^ country. 

Miss Faulkner’s House of Education for Girls, Dedham, is a small 
boarding school with a larger day department patronized largely by 
the representative families of Dedham. Miss Faulkner is English 
both by birth and training, and the school is modeled largely after 
the English girls’ schools. She gives much attention to personal 
development of pupils who do not go to college. 

Quincy Mansion School, Wollaston, was founded twenty-one 
years ago by the well-known New England educator, Horace !Mann 
Willard, whose widow is the principal. The school offers both 
preparatory and special courses. 

Hathaway House, Milton, offers resident accomrnodation for 
eighteen girls in attendance at Milton Academy. It is under the 
supervision of the academy though not a part of it. Since 1901 
the academy has maintained a separate department attended by 
over forty girls above the primary grades. 

Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, established in 1867, was 
long under the management of Miss Sarah E. Laughton and closed 
in 1914. In 1915 it was reorganized and reopened under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall as a country boarding school 
for girls. 

Standish Manor School, Halifax, twenty miles from Boston and 
twelve miles from Plymouth, is a home school for backward girls 
where . they may receive special attention. Opened as the Ivy 
Lodge School at East Orleans a few years ago by Mrs. Ellen C. 
Dresser, its growth necessitated its removal to its present home. 

Resthaven, conducted by Miss Catharine Regina Seabury since 
1912 on her farm at Mendon, one hour from Boston, is limited to 
fifteen girls. Miss Seabury, the daughter of the Rev. Samuel 
Seabury, editor of The Churchman, studied at Bryn Mawr College 
and Radcliffe, and was twelve years head of St. Agnes, an Episcopal 
school at Albany. See p. 531. 

House in the Pines was established five years ago by Miss Gertrude 
E. Cornish, at Norton, where proximity to Wheaton College offers 
opportunities for lectures and concerts. Miss Cornish, who was 
previously a teacher at Farmington, is a young woman especially 
fitted to win the admiration and comradeship of her pupils. The 
forty resident pupils come from widespread regions. The elemen- 
tary department under the direction of Miss Harriet Huson has 
applied new and original ideas. 

Marycliff Academy, Arlington Heights, is z. Catholic boarding 
school for girls but students of all denominations are welcomed. 
It was first opened in 1913 in the old “Robbins Spring Hotel.” It 
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is conducted by the Sisters of Christian Education, a teaching order 
founded in 1817. 

Bradford Academy, the oldest institution in New England for the 
higher education of women, was established in 1803 by the pa- 
rishioners of the Congregational church of the town of Bradford 
and until 1836 was coeducational. The school has been fortimate 
throughout its history in having on its board of trustees men and 
women of unusual capacity and devotion to the interests of Bradford. 
Alice Freeman Palmer long took an active interest which is continued 
today by her husband, Professor George Herbert Palmer, and by 
the present treasurer, Lewis Kennedy Morse. The strong per- 
sonality of Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M., the principal since 1901, is 
stamped on the life and work of the school. Preparation for the 
leading colleges is especially accented though the other phases of 
school life are not neglected. The unusual advantages of Bradford 
early drew students from all over New England, but for many 
decades the patronage has been national. During the century and 
more of its existence over seven thousand students have attended 
the school. At present there are one hundred and forty-five students 
guided by a large and efficient faculty. Superior advantages are 
made possible at a moderate price through an endowment generously 
contributed by friends since the beginning and by its exceptionally 
strong management. See p. 529. 

Whittier School, Merrimack, named for the Quaker poet, whose 
home is two miles distant, has been maintained since 1893 by Mr. 
and Mrs, Wm. M* Russell. Mrs. Annie Brackett Russell is a gradu- 
ate of Boston University and for sixteen years has been assisted by 
her sister, Miss Brackett. The school makes no pretenses, but 
offers a quiet, pleasant home life, with college preparation for those 
who desire. 

Abbot Academy was founded in 1829, the first incorporated 
school in New England solely for the education of young women. 
It is at Andover, which has long been an educational center, twenty- 
three miles north of Boston. Abbot has been fortunate in having 
a succession of strong and able women as its principals, who have 
always maintained high educational ideals, inspiring the students 
and helping them to do most efficient work. The strong influence 
of Miss Emily Means, principal for many years until her retirement 
in 1912, still remains with the school. The present principal. Miss 
Bertha Bailey, formerly of the Taconic School, has in her four years 
of office ably maintained its standards. The school is rich in tradi- 
tions and endowments, and has a large body of loyal alumnae. A 
democratic spirit prevails among the one hundred and forty girls, 
who are drawn largely from New England. 

Rogers Hall, Lowell, occupies the old Colonial mansion and estate 
of Miss Elizabeth Rogers who gave it, together with a generous en- 
dowment, for that purpose- The school was^ created by Mrs. 
Underhill and since her retirement in 1910 her sister, Miss Olive S. 
Parsons, A.B., Univ. of Chicago, long associated with her, has been 
the principal. It offers college preparatory and academic work and 
specializes in music and the household arts. 

The Concord School for Girls, Concord, formerly Miss White's, 
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was taken over in 1914 by jVfiss Marianna Woodliiill, A.B., Smith.; 
A.M., Columbia. Her broad training and social experience enable 
her to maintain high scholastic standards and a home of quiet dig- 
nity, simplicity, and charm. 

The Sea Pines Home School for Girls, Brewster, Cape Cod, 
has been conducted by the Bickfords since 1907- The Rev. Thomas 
Bickford, formerly a Congregational minister in Cambridge, and Mrs. 
Bickford, together with their two daughters, all play a part in the 
school life. Miss Faith Bickford is the potent force in the school 
and heads the “department of applied personality.’" There is an 
atmosphere of service, enthusiasm, and affection, so that it seems 
quite natural to hear the girls address the principal and his wife 
as “father” and “mother.” Girls may follow any line of study, 
music, domestic science, physical culture, or college preparation. 

The Bancroft School, in Elm St., Worcester, was organized in 
1900, and two years later was incorporated with the assistance of 
prominent residents of Worcester. The academic department is 
limited to girls. Miriam Titcomb, B.L., Smith, became the princi- 
pal of the school in 1915. 

The Brookfield School is an open-air school at North Brookfield 
recently opened by Miss Helen and Miss Marion Cooke, ^ both 
graduates of Wellesley, who for years had been teachers in the 
Worcester High Schools. 

The MacDuffie School, Springfield, which has been conducted 
by Dr. and Mrs. MacDuffie for about twenty-five years, has Justly 
won a reputation for the soundness of its academjc work. As^ a 
result it is frequently recommended by the authorities of Smith 
College, for which it especially prepares. It continues the tradi- 
tions, in a way, of the school long conducted by Mrs. MacDuffie"s 
father at Greenfield. The strength of the school lies in the combina- 
tion of Mrs. MacDuffie"s love of teaching and Dr. MacDuffie’s 
discernment in administration. The day school of forty and the 
.thirty resident pupils, who come from all parts of the country, 
receive a sound training in the friendly atmosphere of a home. 
About one fourth of the girls enter college, chiefly Smith. 

The Mary A. Burnham School, Northampton, was established in 
1877 at the suggestion of President Seelye of Smith College, as a 
preparatory school for Smith. From the first Miss Bessie T. Capen 
was financially interested with Miss Burnham and in 1880 became 
associate principal. On Miss Burnham "s death in 1885 Miss Capen 
continued the school imtil 1904 as The Burnham School. It was 
known as the Northampton School for Girls until 1909 when the 
Burnham heirs, represented by Miss Martha C. Burnham, sister 
of the founder, resumed the former name, establishing a separate 
school in the Burnham House. Miss Helen E. Thompson, head 
mistress since that time, has been connected with the school since 
1879. Miss Thompson's conscientious interest and devotion to the 
school has been recognized in giving her complete control and respon- 
sibility. There is an alumnae association of three hundred. Over 
seven hundred girls have lived in Burnham House. See p. 528. 

Miss Capen’s School, Northampton, in proximity to Smith 
College, is one of the best known preparatory schools for it. About 
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half the girls take the college preparatory' course, the others general 
studies. Miss Capen, though associated with Miss Burnham from 
the foundation of this school in 1877, was for a time an instructor in 
chemistry at Wellesley and Smith Colleges. In 1909 at the time of 
the division of what was then known as the Northampton School 
for Girls many of the faculty remained with Miss Capen and she 
retained some of the more modern buildings. Miss Bessie F. Gill 
and Miss Louise Capen, both graduates of Smith College, assist in 
the managenient. The Alumnse of the school are loyal and return 
to their reunions with enthusiasm. 

Northfi eld Seminary in the village of East Northfield, just across 
the Connecticut river from the Mount Hermon School, is under 
the control of the same board of trustees. Both institutions owe 
their origin to the great revivalist, Dwight L. Moody. The seminary 
was founded in 1879 incorporated in 1881. It has an endowment 
of nearly a million, and as the girls perform a large part of the 
domestic work, cost of board and instruction is kept very low. The 
school successfully meets a special need in offering educational 
opportunities to earnest, eager girls of limited means to secure an 
excellent education. Charles E. Dickerson, M.S,, is the principal. 
The student body of six hundred and thirty-five is national and 
international, many pupils being sent from abroad by missionaries. 

Miss Hall’s School is pleasantly located on the outskirts of the 
city of Pittsfield. In the last fifteen years the school has grown 
from modest beginnings through Miss Hall’s administrative genius, 
imtil it has won national reputation and patronage. The school 
centers about her personality and embodies her educational and 
social ideals. Miss Hall has been successful in impressing her ideals 
of American womanhood upon the girls who come under her influence. 
A discriminating standard of admission has always been maintained, 
and the endorsement of friends or patrons is required before a girl 
will be considered as a candidate. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Lincoln School for Girls, established in 1884 and incorporated 
in 1912, is a resident and day school on the outskirts of Providence 
combining the advantages of the city and country. Miss Frances 
Lucas, A.B., Wellesley, is the principal. In addition to the lower 
school there is a college preparatory course and a general course with 
a large number of electives. 

The Mary C. Wheeler Town and Country School, established in 
Providence in 1889, is a resident school with a large farm half an 
hour by auto omnibus from the city school. Here week-ends are 
spent and facilities afforded for experimental work in horticulture 
and domestic science. Miss Wheeler spent six years studying art 
in Paris. Thus she is able to offer special opportunities for art study 
in addition to the usual courses. The college preparatory course 
is maintained at high efficiency. Courses in horticulture, agricul- 
ture, and domestic science are especially emphasized for girls not 
going to college. See p. 534. 

The Berkeley School for Girls, Newport, was organized by Mrs. 
Stephen Elliot Balch at the suggestion and with the support of 
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Newport’s summer and naval colony, from whom she draws her 
patronage. It opened in 1914 with ten girls. A Montessori class 
is conducted for children. 

Tolethorpe,. a boarding and day school, was opened in Newrport 
in 1914 by Miss S. Alice Browne, founder and former principal of 
the Classical School for Girls, Boston, and Miss Ethel K. Simes- 
NowelL It offers college preparatory and general courses. 

CONNECTICUT 

Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, near Hartford, began in a 
small way in 1844, centering around the personality of Miss Sarah 
Porter, a sister of President Porter of Yale. This remarkable 
woman gave her whole life to the school up to the time of her death 
in 1900 at the age of eighty-seven. Her fame as a teacher as it 
became more widely appreciated drew to her increasing numbers 
from which she selected the best material. Her impress upon her 
long line of pupils was the result of her own unusual character. 
She gave to himdreds of the best-born women of the land that poise 
and stability of character, that combination of learning and good 
manners, which is a mark of the noblest American womanhood.” 
In its long history Miss Porter’s School has probably exerted a 
greater influence on American womanhood than any other educa~ 
tional institution except perhaps Mt. Holyoke under Miss Lyon. 
On Miss Porter’s death her nephew, Robert Porter Keep, became 
trustee of the school, which since his death has been under the 
able administration of Mrs. Keep, who had herself been a pupil of 
Miss Porter. 

The Oxford School is a day school established in 1908 for the well- 
to-do residents of Hartford. Miss Mary E. Martin, the principal, 
holds to conservative views of education for girls. There are about 
fifty day pupils in the primary, lower, and upper schools. A small 
number of boarding pupils are accommodated. 

The Campbell School, Windsor, succeeded in 1903 the Hayden 
Hall School established in 1867. It is conducted by Dr. A. H. 
Campbell, A.B., Dartmouth ’77, A.M., ’80, and Mrs. Campbell, 
who offer complete courses at a moderate price. For forty years 
Dr. Campbell has been engaged in New England education. There 
is an elementary department open to girls as young as eight years. 

Wyfceham Rise,” Washington, was established in 1902 by Miss 
Fanny E. Davies, an Englishwoman, who received her degree at 
St. Andrews. The school has been successful, enlisting a wide- 
spread and exclusive patronage. There are about fifty resident 
pupils, and college preparation is accented chiefly for Bryn Mawr, 
though many other colleges are represented among its alumnae. 

St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, established in 1875, is an 
Episcopal boarding and day school under a board of trustees of which 
the Bishop of Connecticut is the president. Miss Emily Gardner 
Monro, A.B., Brown, who became principal in 1909 when its fortunes 
were ebbing, has been most successful in building up the school 
both in nuipbers and prestige. Today there is a day school of 
seventy-five and about fifty boarding pupils who come from the 
eastern and middle western states. Miss Monro has made intimate 
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friends of the girls and makes the school in ever>" way a home center. 
About one fifth of each graduating class now enter college. The 
five hundred alumnae are organized into an active association. 

Westover, a country boarding school for girls near MidcUebury, 
has attained a reputation of social prestige and exclusiveness. It 
was established and incorporated in by Miss Mary Robbins 

Hillard with the assistance of wealthy friends of social prominence. 
Miss Hillard was for six years a teacher at Miss Porter's School, 
Farmington, and from 1891 for eighteen years principal of St. 
Margaret’s School in the adjoining town. The school offers a well- 
rounded training for social requirements and college preparation 
for those who wish. There is a yearly graduating class of about 
forty, of whom six or eight enter college. The patronage, though 
strongest from the eastern states, represents all parts of the United 
States. 

The Phelps School, established eleven years ago at Wallingford 
by Mrs. Phelps, is a small boarding school emphasizing college 
preparation now owned by Miss Florence M. and Miss Alice E. 
Peck. It will be moved to Mt. Carmel in the fall of 1916. 

The Gateway is a day school for the cultured and wealthy families 
in New Haven, and provides for education from kindergarten to 
college. Little boys are admitted to the kindergarten and elemen- 
tary departments. Miss Alice E. Reynolds, the principal who 
established the school, was formerly a teacher in Miss Porter’s 
School at Farmington, and is a strong supervisor with administrative 
and executive ability. There is provision in the residence for about 
twenty boarding pupils. 

Hillside, Norwalk, is a day and boarding school established in 
1883 by Mrs. Elizabeth Hyde Mead. The. school today, however, 
is the result of the capable and able teaching of Miss Margaret 
Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar ’95, the principal since 1908, who had 
also previously been an instructor in this and other schools. In 
igio Miss Vida Hunt Francis, of Smith, became associate principal 
and they purchased the property. The school is characterized by 
simplicity and sincerity, and recognition of its worth has resulted 
in the increase of the number from only a few girls to over seventy. 
Complete graded courses from primary to college are offered, but 
college preparation is emphasized, and Vassar, recognizing the 
thoroughness of Miss Brendlinger’s work, sends to Hillside many 
who register for college but are incompletely prepared. See p. 535. 

Miss Low and Miss Heywood’s School, Stamford, was established 
in 1865 by Mrs. C. E. Richardson, an Englishwoman of wide edu- 
cational experience, and was modeled after the best of the- English 
private schools for girls. In 1883 the school came under the manage- 
ment of the present principals. Miss Low and Miss Heywood, who 
have continued, so far as practicable, the policies and ideals of the 
founder. The school has recently been moved to Shippan Pointy 
Stamford, on the Sound, where there is room for more outdoor life: 
The resident pupils come from leading families throughout the 
country, while the day department is well supported by the families 
of Stamford. 

Rosemary Hall, a college preparatory school for girls at Green- 
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wich, prepares for all colleges and especially for Brj’ii Mawr. It 
was founded by Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees at Wallingford in 1890 
and moved to Greenwich in 1900. Dr. Ruute-Rees is an English- 
woman much interested in. intellectual activities, who has taken 
degrees at St. Andrews and Columbia and has lived in the United 
States since 1883- Since 1909 Dr. Mary E. Lowndes, graduate of 
Girton College, England, and Litt.D., University of Dublin, has been 
associated with the school, becoming joint head mistress in 1911. 
Several of the teachers are English and the school conforms in many 
ways to English ideaLs. In 1914 Miss Anna Ryan, A.B., Smith, 
formerly head of the Villa Dupont School of Paris, joined the school 
as associate head. The patronage is largely from the wealthy fami- 
lies of New York and all over the country’'. 

The Ely School for Girls, Ely Court, Greenwich, was forrnerly 
The Misses Ely’s School on Riverside Drive, one of the prominent 
and fashionable schools of New York City. Founded by the three 
Ely sisters, it is continued by two of them, Miss Elizabeth Ely and 
Mrs. Sarah Ely Parsons, and their brother, Mr. Arthur H, Ely, 
A.B., Yale. The school has a strong faculty and the new buildings 
and site are unusually attractive. 

Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School, Thompson, in northwestern 
Connecticut, was established in Dayton, Ohio, in 1905, and moved 
to its present home in 1913. Miss Howe was trained at Mt. Holyoke 
and in France, Miss Marot was educated at Wellesley and at 
Chicago University. Both were instructors in Miss Porter’s School 
at Farmington. The school offers an unusually broad curriculum. 

Wheeler School, North Stonington, is a small boarding and day 
school of local patronage for boys and girls. ^ Founded by Miss 
Jennie Wheeler and endowed by her brother, it is now under a board 
of directors. In addition to college preparation, courses are offered 
in agriculture and domestic science. The principal, Royal A. 
Moore, is a graduate of Harvard *05. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 

NEW YORK 
New York City 

The Spence School for Girls, 30 W. 55th St-, has enjoyed high 
social prestige since its establishment in 1892. Miss Clara B. 
Spence graduated from Boston University in 1879 and afterwards 
studied in London. Miss Spence is an educator of strong and 
gracious p)ersona£lity, and, with the implicit confidence of her patrons, 
has been able to live uncompromisingly up to her ideals. A high 
standard of scholarship is maintained in intermediate, college pre- 
paratory, and finishing courses. There are about three hundred 
girls in attendance, largely day pupils from the exclusive families 
of New York City. Admission to the school is so eagerly sought 
that there is a waiting list. The resident pupils come from wealthy 
families of all sections, who appreciate the social and academic 
advantages of the associations the school offers. The alumnae are 
loyal and universally proud of their school. 
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Miss Chapin’s School, 32 E. 57th St., was established many years 
ago by Miss Maria Bowen Chapin as a primary school. It has met 
with merited success and won the highest reputation through the 
character of its work and has developed into a large day school. 
There are little girls and boys in the kindergarten and primary 
grades and the upper school provides finishing and college prepara- 
tory courses. Miss Chapin is a woman of v'ery high ideals, gentle- 
ness and modesty, who has won and holds a clientele among th^e best 
families of the city so that her lists are always filled. Afternoon play 
and work are provided. 

Mrs. Randall-Maclver’s School, 37 E. 60th St., is for all ages. 
Until her marriage it was conducted as Miss Davidge’s Classes. 
College preparation is undertaken, but the sp>ecial feature of the 
school is the informal classes in history, literature, art, and current 
events. Weekly visits are made to the Metropolitan Museixm for 
the study of art. Mrs. RandaE-MacIver’s personality with her rare 
gift of expressing the rich fruitage of her unusual mind have brought 
her a well-established and desirable clientele. 

Miss Louise F. Wickham, 338 Lexington Ave., has for twenty- two 
years maintained her school in the old Wickham homestead, afford- 
ing an intimate home life and chaperonage for ten to fifteen girls 
who wish the advantages of residence in New York and opportunity 
for special study along varied lines. Some of these girls attend 
such day schools as Brearley. 

The Leete School, 17 E. 60th St., is the direct successor of the 
School for Girls established by Dr. Sachs in 1891. Dr. Sachs, now 
of Teachers College, gave up secondary school work in 1907, and 
since that time Charles H. Leete has been the principal. Dr. Leete, 
A.B., Yale ’79, Ph.D., has been associated with the Sachs Schools 
continuously since 1881, except for a period of study in Germany - 
Miss Mary Calhoun, A.B,, Columbia, a teacher in the Horace Mann 
School for thirteen years, is the assistant principal. The school is 
for day pupils only. Its graduates have entered Barnard, Vassar, 
Smith, Bryn Mawr, and Teachers College. Little boys are admitted 
to the elementary and the Montessori classes. , 

The Brearley School, 60 E. 6ist St., was established in 1884 t>y 
Samuel Brearley, a Harvard man w^o had studied in England, for 
the purpose of providing a more substantial school for girls and more 
thorough preparation for college than the schools of the time offered. 
At his death in 1886 the school was continued by its patrons and has 
since 1912 been administered by a board of trustees, the members 
of which are men and women prominent in New York educational 
and financial circles. It is exclusively a day school, perhaps foremost 
among the coUege preparatory schools of New York, both in thor- 
oughness and in the number of girls prepared for coUege. About 
two hundred girls from New York upper class families are in attend- 
ance. From 1887 until his death in 19x5 James G. CrosweU, Har- 
vard ’73,* was head master. Mr. CrosweU was an educator of the 
first rank and maintained the highest educational standards. Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, a writer of literary antecedents, was elected head 
master in 1915. 

Miss Fawcett’s School for Girls, X27 E. 6ist St., is a finishing and 
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college preparatory school with facilities for day and boarding pupils. 
Miss Fawcett studied at the University of Lausanne, the Sorbonne, 
and Oxford University, 

Miss Hopkins’ School for Girls, 112 E. 64th St,, is a small day 
school of high ideals maintained by Miss Emma B. Hopkins, B.S., 
Columbia, which appeals in a lesser degree to the same clientele as 
Miss Chapin ’s- 

The Comstock School for Girls, 52 E. 72d St., was established in 
1862 by Miss M. Louise Comstock, who retired in 1885. Miss 
Lydia Dwight Day, who for some years had been associated with 
Miss Comstock, has since her death thirty-one years ago continued 
the school, keeping it abreast of modem progress- Mrs. E. Russell 
Houghton of the Knox School was associated with Miss Day from 
igo6 to 1911, In 1912 on its fiftieth anniversary the school moved 
to its attractive new home. It is a day school with a limited number 
of boarding pupils. The school numbers among its alumnse Mrs. 
Shepard (Helen Gould) and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Deverell School for Girls, of Paris, is during the War located 
at 57 E. 74th St. Music is a feature and French is the language of 
the school, spoken at all times. Miss Frances E. Deverell has had 
both broad training as a pianist and experience as a teacher. 

The Finch School, 61 E. 77th St., was established in 1900 by Miss 
Jessica G. Finch, Barnard ’93; N.Y. Univ. ’98, now Mrs. John O’Hara 
Cosgrave. It is a successful finishing school in the fashionable part of 
the city near Central Park “intended for older girls who have com- 
pleted the more disciplinary work of their earlier school years and 
are ready for a broader intellectual atmosphere and for the advan- 
tages, musical, artistic, and dramatic, of a large city.” In 1913 a new 
technical school department was added offering courses in secreta- 
rial training, domestic science, book-binding, sewing, marketing, and 
shopping. It draws from upper-class families all over the country, 
providing accommodation for sixty-five resident pupils and an 
equal number of New York day pupils. 

The French School for Girls, Miss McClellan and Miss Williams’ 
School, 24 E. 94th St., was opened two years ago as a finishing school 
to take the place of a foreign school. French is the spoken lan- 
guage. Miss Louise McClellaq has had a broad experience in teach- 
ing at Farmington and other girls’ schools. Both she and Miss 
Margaret F, J. Williams were for a time at Miss Head’s School, 
California, and later at Briarcliff Manor. 

The Charlton School, 646 Park Ave., incorporated in 1905, and 
contmlled by a board of trustees, is a large day school for girls ad- 
mitting boys to the kindergarten and primary classes. Miss Emily 
H. Welch, the principal since 1914, is a Vassar graduate of the class 
of 1904, The school maintains a strong faculty of college- trained 
women and lays special emphasis on college preparatory work. 

The Gardner School, 607 Fifth Ave., was established in 1857 by 
Mrs. Charles H- Gardner, still principal emerita. Miss Louise El- 
tinge, a graduate of Teachers College ’05, and Miss M. E. Masland, 
Bryn Mawr ’01, both of whom had been connected with the school for 
several years previously, became the principals in 1910. There are a 
limited number of resident pupils from all sections of the country. 
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Miss McFee’s School for Girls, 152 W. 72d St., has been conducted 
since 1895 by Miss McFee, who has since been principal. Associ- 
ated with her are Miss A. McFee, M.D., C.M., Trinity, and Miss 
Donalda McFee, A.B., McGill; Ph.D., Zurich. The school offers 
work from kindergarten through college preparation to both hoar ding 
and day pupils. 

Mrs. Isabel D. Coates receives in her home, 228 W. 72d St., a 
small number of girls who wish to study art, music, and the lan- 
guages. Miss Weaver, formerly of a girls’ school in Munich, has 
recently become associated with the school. 

The Veltin School, 160 W. 74th St,, for day pupils only, was estab- 
lished in 1886 by Mile. Louise Veltin, who now has associated with 
her as assistant principal, Mrs. Sprague-Smith, and is a school of 
high academic standing. It has an established reputation for 
thoroughness in preparing for Vassar, Bryn Mawr, and Barnard, 
which girls have entered in about equal numbers. The teaching of 
French and art in this school is especially noteworthy. 

The Rayson School for Girls, 164-168 W. 75th St., was established 
twenty-one years ago by the Rayson sisters, who were English- In 
1914 on inheriting wealth they retired and the school was taken over 
by Miss Clara I. Colbume, A.B., XJniv. of Vermont, and Miss Martha 
K. Humphrey, A.B., Smith, formerly principals of Rowland HaU, 
Utah. It is a day school, but the principals receive in their home 
twelve resident girls. It offers the usual general courses including 
post-graduate work and college preparation. About one half of 
each graduating class enter the leading colleges, particularly Vassar 
and Bryn Mawr. 

The Graham School, 42 Riverside Drive, at 76th St., established 
in 1816, is the oldest existing private school for girls in New York. 
It owes its name to the Misses Graham, conservative Presbyterians, 
who long controlled it. Mrs. Howard Dwight Miner, a Wellesley 
graduate, a teacher under them, was co-principal for two years. 
Since her death the school has been efl&ciently conducted by Mr. 
Miner, a graduate of Williams ’01, assisted by Miss Anne C. Gates, 
Wellesley ’97. The curriculum covers the whole school course, and 
there is accommodation for a small number of resident pupils. The 
school has an established patronage, daughters and grand-daughters 
of former alumnse. Elihu Root and John Bigelow were once in- 
structors. Julia Ward Howe and Mabel Osgood Wright are alunmae. 
This centennial year has witnessed renewed activity in the alumnae 
association of two hundred. 

New York Collegiate Institute, Miss Mary Schoonmaker’s School 
for Girls, 345 West End Ave., has for twenty-seven years provided 
courses from kindergarten through college preparatory and finish- 
ing work. The teachers are mostly college graduates and five have 
been with the school for over fifteen years. 

The Semple School, 241 Central Park West, has been maintained 
as a day and boarding school since 1898 by Mrs. T. Darrington 
Semple. It is a well-known and high-class finishing school, having 
a fashionable patronage largely from out of town, its girls coming 
from both South and West, 

The Benjamin School for Girls, Riverside Drive near 86th St., a 
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home and day school, was established by Mrs. Maurice C- Benjamin, 

A. B., A.M., Syracuse, in 1905. The school is patronized by girls 
from the leading Jewish families of the United States. A specialty 
is made of preparation for college. The school maintains a high 
academic standing and offers excellent advantages in music. 

Alcuin Preparatory School, 15 W. 86th St., is a large day school 
with a competent faculty of twenty, offering courses to meet the 
needs of all classes of girls. The principals are Miss Blanche Hirsch, 

B. S., and Miss Grace H. Kupfer, A.M. 

Institut Tisne, 310 W. 88th St., founded in 1893 by the present 
principal, Madame Henriette Tisn6, a graduate of the University of 
France, is a day school offering courses from kindergarten through 
college preparatory. 

St. Agatha, 553 West End Ave., was established as a separate 
Church school for girls in 1898 by the corporation which has existed 
since 1827 under the name of the New York Protestant Episcopal 
Public School and which administers Trinity School- St. Agatha is a 
day school. Miss Emma C. Sebring, A.B., Smith *89, for three years 
a member of the faculty of Teachers College, has since 1898 been the 
principal and maintains a high standard of excellence. 

He Lancey School for Girls, West End Ave. & 98th St., was 
established by Miss Amelia De Lancey, its present pimcipal, in 
1876 and has been in its present location for the last eight years. 
Miss Mary McNear Wolt is the associate principal. The school has 
been long under one management and as one might expect is con- 
servative in spirit, retaining the best of the earlier methods a.nd 
adopting the valuable and practical in the modem. Young girls 
here receive sympathetic and motherly attention. The departments 
range from kindergarten and primary grades to college preparation. 
There are also classes in which boys are prepared for the grammar 
departments of all boys* schools. 

Hamilton Institute for Girls, 326 W. 90th St., of which Mrs. 
N. Archibald Shaw, Jr., a teacher of thirty years’ experience, is the 
principal, was established in 1903 as a result of the success of the 
Hamilton Institute for Boys established by her husband ten years 
previously. It occupies a separate but adjoining building. Girls 
have been successfully prepared for the leading colleges. 

The Scudder School for Girls, 39 W. 96th St., became so known 
in 1912, an older school established in 1895 having been taken over 
by Myron T. Scudder the previous year. Mr. Scudder brought to 
the school a varied educational experience, having been successively 
a teacher, a Regents* Inspector, a State Normal School principal, 
and professor of education at Rutgers. The school wishes to be 
known as an efficiency center. There are a great variety of courses, 
— Montessori kindergarten, elementary, high school, and secretarial. 
The residence for boarding pupils is under the charge of Mrs. Scudder. 

Home School for Girls, 320 W. 107th St., conducted by Miss 
Helen C. Macintyre and Mile. J. Talguen, offers courses in French 
and special studies for girls desirous of the advantages of New 
York City- 

The Horace Mann School, Broadway at 120th St., under the 
auspices of Teachers College, comprises a high school for girls pre- 
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paring for college and an eiementar>^ school and kindergarten for 
both boys and girls. It was established in 1S87 as a coeducational 
practice school in connection with Teachers College. In 1914 the 
boys’ school was separated, except the kindergarten and elementary 
departments, and the school now has its own staff of experienced 
teachers. Sixty per cent of the girls prepare for college. Henry 
Carr Pearson is principal. 

The Barnard School for Girls, 421 & 423 W. 148th St., is one of the 
group of four schools established by William L. Hazen and Theo. E. 
Lyon in 1S96. It is a large local day school at a low price, havdng 
an attendance of one hundred and fifty girls and about forty little 
boys in the elementary department. Miss Katharine H. Davis is 
the principal. Physical education is emphasized. 

Riverside School, 879 West End Ave., now in its ninth year, was 
formed by the union of two separate schools conducted by the pres- 
ent co-principals, Miss Marion Lighthipe and Mrs. Pauline W. 
Sharpe. It is a day school for pupils from kindergarten through 
the high school grades. Little boys are taken through the fourth year 
of the elementary school, 

TJrsuline Academy, 1032 Grand Concourse Ave., cor. 165th St., 
is a small boarding and day school chartered by the Regents of the 
State of New York. About eighty-five girls attend the school at 
moderate cost. 

Scoville School, 2042 Fifth Ave., has for seventeen years been 
maintained by Mrs. Helen M. Scoville, Mills College, at its present 
location above Mt. Morris Park. The school originated as early 
as 1882 under Miss North, who was succeeded by Miss Edith Gregory. 
The school was then purchased by Mrs. Scoville and until eleven 
years ago was known as the Classical School for Girls. Previous to 
1893 Mrs. Scoville was for eight years engaged in teaching in 
California. 

Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton’s School for Girls, Riverdale Ave. 
near 252d St., was first opened in 1890 and continued until 1900, 
when they accepted the principalship of the National Cathedral 
School in Washington. In 1906 they resigned and reopened their 
school in New York on Madison Ave., removing three years later 
to their present site in the country between the Hudson river and 
Van Cortlandt Park. The girls come from all over the country as 
well as day pupils from New York. See p. 536. 

Academy Mount Saint Vincent, on the Hudson in the suburbs of 
New York City, is a convent boarding school maintained since 1847 
by the Sisters of Charity. Miss Alice Granahan is the principal. 

The Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 18 Pierrepont St., is a day school 
for girls and small boys which provides instruction from Montessori 
through the high school grades. Established in 1851 by Alonzo 
Gray, the school was incorporated by its patrons in 1903, and Miss 
Ellen Y. Stevens, Ph.B., Univ. of Chicago ’00, for ten years in the 
Horace Mann School, has since been principal. Miss Stevens is 
now assisted by Miss Flora Greer, A.B., Vassar. The Montessori 
and primary classes recite in the open air. 

The Packer Collegiate Institute, 170 Joralemon St., on Brooklyn 
Heights, offers elementary and secondary instruction as well as a 
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two-year college course. The academic department with four 
hundred and seventy day scholars is the largest. There are over 
one hundred and fifty in the elementary department and about one 
hundred in the collegiate. In its long history the school has played 
an important part in the education of Brooklyn families. It opened 
in 1854 and was named in honor of Mrs. H. L. Packer who gave money 
for the new building, but it occupies the site of the Brooklyn Female 
Academy organized by public-spirited citizens in 1845* It is ad- 
ministered by a board of trustees. Edward J. Goodwin, A.B., Bates 
’72; L.H.D., Amherst ’05, who had had a long previous experience 
in varied educational capacities, has been principal since 1908- 

The Berkeley Institute, 181-191 Lincoln PL, Brooklyn, a day 
school, was incorporated in 1S86, and is under a board of trustees. 
Since 1909 Henry White Callahan, A.B., A.M., Hamilton; Ph.D., 
Rutgers, who has had a wide educational experience, has been the 
principal. . . , , 

Cathedral School of St. Mary, Garden City, is mamtamed by the 
Chapter of the Cathedral of the Incarnation. It was opened hy 
the Bishop of the diocese in 1877, and the present main building 
was erected in 1892 as the gift of Mrs. A. T. Stewart.^ It is both a 
boarding and day school, with religious instruction in all grades. 
Since 1910 Miss Miriam A. Bytel, A.B., Radcliffe ’95, has been the 
principal. For nine years previously she had been connected with 
the Cambridge School for Girls. Under her administration stand- 
ards have been raised and a larger proportion of the girls prepare 
for college. The school also offers general and advanced courses 
for those who do not wish to go to college. See p. 536. 

Hewlett School for Girls, Hewlett, on the south shore of Long 
Island, is a country day and boarding school opened in 1915. Mrs. 
Charles A- Noble, Miss Eugenia G. Coope, and Miss Marian Noble 
are the principals. 

Pelham Manor School, Pelham Manor, was maintained from 1899 
until 1915 by Mrs. John C. Hazen, who within the year has given up 
the management. 

The Manor School, at Larchmont Manor, maintained by the 
Misses Mary E. Hull and Grace Huntington, is a day school with a 
small boarding department. Boys are admitted to the primary 
department of the day school. The school cooperates with Cours 
Dwight in affording a final year of five months in Paris and three 
months in European travel. 

Oaksmere, Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls, was opened in 1906 
at New Rochelle and in 1914 moved to its new site at Mamaroneck 
where it occupies a former residential estate on the shore of the 
Sound. Mrs. Winifred E. Merrill, A.B., Wellesley; Ph.D., Colum- 
bia, is a woman of great personal charm and an unusually capable 
business executive. Miss Isabella Starr, A.B., Vassar, is dean of 
the school and is assisted by an excellent staff of teachers. Though 
the school indulges in such extravagant magazine advertising it is 
much better than one might thereby conclude. 

Rye Seminary, an old established school, one hour from New York, 
is a boarding school for about fifty girls, with a large day school, 
emphasizing college preparatory work. The school was begun by 
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!Mrs. Susan J. Life in 1856 and she stiil remains an inspiring factor 
in the life of the school. More than a thousand loyal alumnae have 
come under her influence. Since 1870 the school has been located 
at Rye under its present name. Of recent years the conduct and 
management of the school have largely fallen to the Misses Stowe, 
Miss Mary G, and Miss Harriet T., who with Mrs. Life act as prin- 
cipals. About twenty-five per cent of the girls enter the leading 
colleges each year. 

The Halstead School, a day school of local patronage maintained 
by an association of citizens of Yonkers, includes a senior school for 
forty girls and a junior school for about fifty little girls and boys. It 
was established as early as 1874 and was incorporated in 1896. The 
principal is Miss Mary S. Jenkins. 

Brantwood Hall occupies an attractive site at Lawrence Park, 
Bronxville, twenty-eight minutes from the Grand Central Station. 
It was established by Miss Mary Talulah Maine, A.B., Wellesley, 
in 1905, who in admiration of Ruskin named the school for his old 
home. It is both a boarding and day school, many of the resident 
pupils coming from the West. 

Heathcote Hall, the Misses Lockwood’s CoUegiate School for 
Girls at Scarsdale, established by them in 1886, is a country boarding 
and day school. 

Chappaqua Mountain Institute, Valhalla, twenty-five miles from 
New York City, is now in its forty-fifth year. In its long and varied 
history it has been coeducational until recently. Charles R. Blenis 
is the director. 

The Misses Tewksbury’s School, Scarsdale, was established by 
Mrs. William D. Black as the Ingleside School at New Milford, Conn., 
in 1892. It has recently been taken over by the Misses Tewksbury 
with the financial support of friends of the school. Miss Edith 
Tewksbury is a Wellesley graduate but the academic work is under 
the direction of Arthur Eneboe. In 1915 the school was removed to 
its present site. 

The Misses Masters School, commonly referred to as “Dobbs 
Ferry,” is a boarding school founded in 1877 since maintained 
by Miss Masters and Miss Sarah W. Masters. It is a school of the 
highest social prestige which zealously maintains an exclusive at- 
mosphere, so that admission is eagerly sought. Nearly two hundred 
girls, however, are annually admitted, one hundred and sixty of 
whom are in the boarding department, housed in separate cottages. 
To the small lower school a few little boys are admitted. While 
not a college preparatory school a high standard of scholarship 
is maintained and great stress is laid on religious training. The 
discipline of the school is strict though the honor system of govern- 
ment is emphasized. 

Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarcliff Manor, is exclusively a boarding 
school with a lower school for younger girls. Mrs. Dow was long 
associated with Miss Porter at Farmington and after Miss Porter’s 
death was in charge of the school for two years. In 1902, associated 
with Miss Mary Alice Knox, former pupils, and members of the fac- 
ulty of Farmington, she established this school. Mrs. Dow’s man- 
agement insures a happy school life for her girls with many social 
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advantages and diversions. The popularity of the school attracts 
girls from widespread regions. 

Mrs. Marshall’s School for Little Girls, Briarcliff Manor, has since 
1908 been maintained by Mrs. Frances Scharff Marshall. It 
offers a pleasant home and outdoor life in the first eight years of 
school preparing for the leading girls’ schools. Through enter- 
prising management, excellent in every particular, the school has 
succeeded in obtaining wide publicity through articles in many 
magazines. 

The Knox School for Girls, now at Tarry town, was established m 
1904 at Briarcliff Manor by the late Miss Mary Alice Knox, a 
woman of scholarly attainments, previously associated with Mrs. 
Dow in the establishment of the school at Briarcliff. On Miss 
Knox’s death in 1911 Mrs. E. Russell Houghton, A.B., Smith, for 
six years of the Comstock School, New York City, took over the 
school. After the destruction of this plant by fire in 1912 Mrs. 
Houghton incorporated the school under its present name and moved 
it to its present site, Brookside Park, Tarrytown. It is a home 
school for girls from all parts of the United States, and there is a 
lower school for day pupils. The school offers college preparatory 
and finishing courses. 

Miss Mason’s School, popularly known as “The Castle,” has 
been conducted by Miss C. E. Mason since 1895 in a castellated 
mansion overlooking the Hudson at Tarrytown. It succeeded the 
school of Dr. and Mrs. Irving previously in New York City. Miss 
Mason was born and educated in the South and has had a long edu- 
cational experience, having been for a time in charge of Brook Hall, 
near Philadelphia. “The Castle” is a typical finishing school at- 
tended by about one hundred and thirty boarding pupils ranging in 
age from seven to twenty- five* who come from all over the country. 

The Misses Metcalf’s School for Girls, also at Tar^town, is a 
home and day school of good standing, offering instruction from pri- 
mary to college. 

Marymount, Tarrytown, is a select school of seventy-five girls 
conducted by the “Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary,” but 
admits non-Catholics and a few day pupils. Both grammar school 
and academic courses are given. 

Bremestead, Philipse-Manor-on-Hudson, two miles north of 
Tarrytown, is a home and day school opened in 1915 by Miss Clara C- 
Dulon. Instruction is individual with no regular classes, a program 
being arranged for each pupil- The school features dramatic and 
interpretive dancing, household administration, and endeavors to 
cultivate self-reliance and self-expression. Little boys are accepted 
in the lower school. 

The Ossining School, a boarding and day school for about seventy 
girls, offers instruction for all grades, including vocational courses. 
The school was established in 1876 by Sa,rah Van Vleck (Mrs. Wilson 
Phraner), and for a number of years Miss Clara C. Fuller and Miss 
Martha J. Naramore have been the principals. The girls come from 
homes of refinement from widely^ distributed sections of the United 
States. A loyal alumnas association meets twice annually. 

Drew Seminary, Carn;iel, was founded in 1849 the Raymond 
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Collegiate Institute under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Professor George Crosby Smith was for twenty-six years 
the head of the school. About one half the girls enter college each 
year. Since 1913 the Rev. Robert Johns Trevorrow, A.M., D.D., 
has been the President. 

St. Mary’s School, Peekskiil, now in its forty-sixth year, is a High 
Church Episcopalian school under the care of Sisters of St. Mary. 
The Mother Superior is a Wellesley graduate. The boarding pupils 
enjoy a happy home life. 

Ladycliff Academy, Highland Falls, is a Catholic institution for 
girls from kindergarten to academic grades, but little boys are ac- 
cepted in the lower grades. 

Putnam Hall, Poughkeepsie, is a preparatory school for Vassar, 
the proximity of which enables it to keep in close touch with the 
college. The school is under a board of directors and Miss Ellen 
Clizbe Bartlett, A.B., Elmira, has been the principal since 1905 
and connected with the school since 1901. It has a strong faculty 
almost exclusively of graduates of the leading women's colleges. 

Glen Eden, an academic and collegiate seminary for girls, is a 
moderate-priced school for boarding pupils exclusively, receiving 
pupils from all over the country. Opened in 1910 by Dr. and Mrs. 
Frederic M. Townsend, it occupies an old estate on the highlands 
in Poughkeepsie. Dr. Townsend had previously had a varied expe- 
rience in private schools, for a time as director of the National 
Park Seminary, Washington. 

The Bennett School for Girls, familiarly known as “Millbrook’^ 
from its location in Dutchess County, is a fashionable school patron- 
ized by wealthy families, particularly of the eastern states. It is 
a large boarding school deservedly popular because of the wholesome 
ideals of girl-life that there prevail. Though not primarily a pre- 
paratory school, sound work is done in their six-year course and 
the faculty includes a considerable number of college-bred women. 
Miss May F. Bennett, the principal, is a woman of sensitive and 
penetrating personality and of real spiritual power. Her early 
educational inspiration came from Colonel Francis Parker, under 
whom she worked in the Framingham Normal School, and the 
school is the result of a rich educational experience. Her actuating 
ideal at present seems to be social service. The school is democratic 
and the life well-balanced. The outdoors is not forgotten. 

St. Agnes School, Albany, is both a day and boarding Episcopal 
church school, founded in 1870 by the Bishop of the Diocese, the 
Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane. The school today is under a 
board of trustees and. board of managers of prominent church people. 
Miss Ellen W. Boyd, the principal since 1903, is still principal emerita, 
and Miss Matilda Gray succeeded Miss Seabury as head of the 
school in 1912. It is a school of high standards maintained at 
moderate cost. The girls come from leading Episcopal families of 
the state. 

Albany Academy for Girls was founded in 1814 as the Albany 
Female Academy. In its century of existence the school has several 
times outgrown its quarters and been forced to move. It has 
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occupied its present site since 1893. It is a. day sciiool witti accommo- 
dation for a limited number of boarding pupils- A high standard of 
scholarship is maintained in college preparatory work. Miss Esther 
Louise Camp is the principal. 

Emma Willard School, Troy, has just passed the century mark, 
having been opened in 1814 by the co-pioneer with !Mary Lyon in 
woman’s education, at Middlebury, Vt- In 1819 an offer of finan- 
cial assistance drew the school to New York and in 1821 on invita- 
tion to Troy, where it became known as The Troy Female Seminary . 
In the next fifty years of its existence more than fifteen thousand 
yoimg women were enrolled, many of them becoming school mis- 
tresses and directors who carried the influence of the school far and 
wide. In 1892 the school was reorganized under its present name. 
The gift of $1,000,000 of Mrs. Russell Sage made possible a new and 
architecturally beautiful home for the school to which it moved in 
1913. There are about two hundred and fifty in attendance, about 
Tifl if of whom come from the region round about, and the remainder 
from all over the nation. Miss Eliza Eellas, Ph.B., is the principal. 

St. Faith’s School, Saratoga Springs, is a Church school founded 
by Miss Eleanor Shackelford in 1890, who from that date until 1909 
shared the management with Miss Beatrice Sands. In 1912 Miss 
Shackelford became principal emerita, since which time the Rev. 
H. C. Pl um , A.B., Harvard, has been rector and principal. The 
school was established to provide for the girl of small means, and the 
entire cost of board and tuition is kept extremely low because of 
the endowment. Emphasis is placed upon intelligent work and thor- 
ough scholarship. About one fourth of the entire number enrolled 
prepare for college. See p. 535* 

The Lady Jane Grey School was founded on the outskirts of 
Binghamton in 1883 by Mrs. Jane Grey Hyde. It is a boarding 
school attracting over sixty pupils, largely from the small cities of 
the state and the West. Mrs. Hyde is assisted by three co -principals, 
the Misses Mary and Jane Hyde, and Miss Ella Virginia Jones. 

WaUcourt, Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls, Aurora on Cayuga, 
was established by Miss Sarah E. Yawger as the Wells Preparatory 
School and is adjacent to Wells College. Since her death in 1901 
it has been conducted by Mrs. Anna Goldsmith Taylor, A.B., Wells, 
who had previously been associated with Miss Yawger and before 
that at All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, S.D . Fifty of the one hundred 
graduates have attended college. 

The Buffalo Seminary, Bidwell Parkway and Potomac Ave., 
established in 1851, is a day school for girls having the patronage of 
the leading families of BufiTalo. Miss L. Gertrude Angell, A.B., 
Wellesley ’94, has been the principal of the seminary since 1904. 
The standards of scholarship are high and two thirds of the girls 
take the college preparatory course and enter the leading colleges. 
The Elmwood School on Bryant Street is the elementary depart- 
ment for little boys and girls and for girls alone through the ninth 
grade. Miss Charlotte K- Holbrook is the principal of this school. 

The Franklin School, 126 Park St., Buffalo, is girls’ school, 
coeducational through the fifth grade. Its strength in numbers is 
in the lower rather than the upper school. The work is* of high 
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standard with emphasis on the classics. Miss Bertha A. Keyes, 
Smith, is the principal. 

The Park School, 1224 Main St., is an open-air school for young 
boys and girls. IMiss Mary H. Lewis is the principal. 

NEW JERSEY 

Dwight School for Girls, Englewood, was established in 1859- It 
combines the features of a college preparatory and a finishing school. 
The school accommodates fifty resident pupils and twice as many 
day pupils. It aims to give them a happy homelike life, to culti- 
vate self-respect and self-control with only the most necessary re- 
strictions. The surroundings offer every incentive to outdoor 
sports and pleasures. There is a primary department for girls 
from six to ten. The graduates are organized into an alumnae 
association of three hundred members. Miss Euphemia Creighton 
and Miss Ellen W. Farrar are the principals. See p. 539. 

Dearborn Morgan School, Orange, now in its forty-eighth year, 
is a large day school for girls admitting boys through the fifth year 
of the elementary department. The academic course offers college 
preparation and about one fourth of the graduates have entered the 
leading colleges. The school holds a place of importance in the 
community. The principals are Miss Caroline R. Clark and George 
L. Shelley. 

Miss Beard’s School for Girls, Orange, was established by Miss 
Lucie C. Beard, the principal, in 1892. It is a large finishing and 
preparatory school, well organized, with all the usual departments 
under a strong faculty of college women. The course of instruction 
covers all grades from Montessori upward. 

Monteith School, South Orange, is a day school maintained by 
Miss Caroline and Miss Ethel R. Monteith since 1903. It is espe- 
cially designed for young girls. Boarding accommodation is offered 
to ten pupils. 

Kent Place, Summit, is a working school, providing sound aca- 
demic training from primary to college preparatory work. It was 
established as a day school for the residents of Summit in 1894, and 
two years later Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul and her sister. Miss Anna 
S. Woodman, both graduates of Wellesley, took charge of it. The 
school has had a continuous and wholesome growth, and its board- 
ing department attracts students from all over the coimtry. Resi- 
dent accommodation is limited to forty girls who live in a home 
removed from the school rooms. The school is now maintained by 
the Summit School Company of which Hamilton W. Mabie is 
president. 

Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, is a growing school now in its forty- 
seventh year. It is a day school and accommodates one hundred 
and fifty in departments from primary to college preparation. Miss 
Laura A. Vail is the principal. 

The Hartridge School, Plainfield, is a boarding and day school 
established in 1903 by Miss Emelyn B. Hartridge. The coumes 
extend from the Montessori class to college preparation and finishing. 
Only a limited number of resident pupils is received. The recita- 
tion hall is distinct from the residence. 
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Centenary Collegiate Institute, founded at Hackettstown in 1866 
by the Newark Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is a boarding school accommodating one hundred and 
seventy-fi’C^e girls, many of whom are from New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, but there are some from all over the country. Co- 
educational until 1910, it is now for girls only. Rev. Jonathan Magie 
Meeker, Ph.D., of New York and Wesleyan Universities, has been 
president since 1908. 

Miss Ethel Walker’s School for Girls, Lakewood, was opened in 
1911- It is a small residential and day school with an enrollment 
of thirty-five girls. Boarding pupils come from all portions of the 
eastern states. The course of study includes college preparation. 
Miss Walker, A.B., Bryn Mawr ’94, is an experienced teacher, and 
previous to the establishment of her school she taught history at 
the Baldwin School, Miss Irwin’s, Miss Wright’s, and the Brearley. 

The Lakewood School for Girls opened in 1910 at Lakewood under 
the direction of Miss Edith Samson- It is a small boarding and day 
school with pupils largely from the East. There is one teacher for 
each three girls. Classes are frequently held in the open air. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, midway between Trenton and Phila- 
delphia, was founded in 1837 by the Rt. Rev. George Washington 
Doane, Bishop of New Jersey. The school is administered by a board 
of trustees. The Rev. John Feamley is the rector, and Mrs. Fearn- 
ley the principal. It is a boarding and day school offering general 
and college preparatory courses. There is a children’s department 
for girls under twelve. There are over seven hundred living gradu- 
ates representing nearly every state, over six hundred of whom are 
members of the alumnse association. Last year there were seventy 
in attendance coming from nineteen different states. 

Ivy Hall School, Bridgeton, was founded in 1861 and is now under 
the direction of Miss Macdonald and Miss Finn. College prepara- 
tory and general courses are offered to both boarding and day 
students. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Agnes Irwin School, 2011 De Lancey PL, Philadelphia, is 
foremost among the girls’ sdhools of Philadelphia not only in college 
preparatory work but in social standing. Established in 1870 by 
Miss Irwin, her work in this school won her so great a reputation 
as an educator that in 1894 she was called to be the first Dean of 
Radcliffe College, and in her fifteen years of service largely deter- 
mined the future character of Raddiffe. Miss Sophy D. Irwin 
continued the school until her death in 1915. It is exclusively a 
day school attended by upward of two hundred pupils. There is 
an elementary department. Miss Josephine A. Natt, A.B., Smith, 
who has had long experience in secondary teaching, is now the 
principal. 

Miss Hills* School, 1808 Spruce St., was established in 1893 at 
suggestion of patrons of the William Penn Charter School, It 
is a day school fulfilling the same function as the Penn Charter, 
providing instruction from primary to college. The senior four- 
year course accents college preparatory work. In 1914 the school 
opened a branch at Ardmore providing Montessori kindergarten and 
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primary instruction for young children, both boys and girls. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hills Lyrnan, one of the founders whose name the school 
bears, is still the principal. 

The Holman School for Girls, 2204 Walnut St., is a day school 
established in 1900 by Miss Louise Holman Haines, who continued 
it until her death in 1908. In 1913 it was taken over by the present 
principals, the Misses Elizabeth W. and Jessie N. Braley, both 
Wellesley graduates. The primary and intermediate grades are 
conducted in the open-air department. 

Academy of Notre Dame, West Rittenhouse Square, is a Catholic 
school attended by over a hundred pupils, one half in the high school 
grades. Little boys are admitted to the elementary department. 

The Lankenau School, 2 2d St. & S. College Ave., received its pres- 
ent name in 1910 when it was endowed by John D. Lankenau in 
memory of his wife, Mary J. Drexel. The school had been estab- 
lished in i8gi as the ‘‘School for Girls” by the Mary J. Drexel Home 
and the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deaconesses as a branch of 
Lutheran Deaconess work. The school has had constant growth in 
both boarding and day departments. The Rev. E. F. Bachmann, 
the principal, is assisted by a faculty of eighteen. 

Mount Saint Joseph, Chestnut Hill, on the Wissahickon, announces 
itself as both an academy and a collegiate institution. Since 185S 
it has occupied its present site and has had a most prosperous de- 
velopment. 

The Mary Lyon School was opened in 1913 by Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist in the old Strath Haven Inn at Swarthmore, eleven miles from 
Philadelphia. It is a home school in the country offering general 
and college preparatory courses. Seventy-five girls are in attend- 
ance, fifty of whom are resident, coming from widespread regions. 
Mr. Crist is a graduate of Bucknell and Mrs. Crist of Mt. Holyoke. 

Miss Say ward* s School, in the suburb of Overbrook, five miles 
from Philadelphia, was established in 1892 and is still conducted by 
Miss S. Janet Say ward, Salem Normal School. There are about 
fifty resident pupils and a large elementary department which includes 
little boys and girls. The school draws not only from Pennsylvania, 
but to an extent from the whole country. 

The Misses Shipley’s School, Bryn Mawr, ten miles from Phila- 
delphia, is a large college preparatory school which occupies the first 
place among the Philadelphia suburban schools both in social stand- 
ing and sound academic training. The school was established in 
1893 by the three sisters, Hannah T., Elizabeth A , and Katharine M. 
Shipley, who had prepared themselves for educational work respec- 
tively at the Sorbonne, the University of Leipzig, and Cambridge 
University, England. In 1911 Miss Alice G. Howland and Miss 
Eleanor O. Brownell, who had for some years conducted the New 
School at Utica, became associated with the Misses Shipley as part 
owners and assistant principals. The strong, college-trained faculty 
affords sound academic training, and the proximity of the school to 
Bryn Mawr College offets it the privileges of many public lectures. 
Seventy-five girls are in residence and there are sixty in the day 
department. One third of the pupils take elementary courses. In 
1914 over seventy per cent of the senior class entered college. 
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The Misses Kirk’s School, Bryn Mawr, has been conducted by 
them since 1899. Miss Abby Kirk, a graduate of Bryn Mawr in 
the class of ’92, and her sister, Miss Sophia Kirk, were previously on 
the staff of the college. It is a small preparatory school to Bryn 
Mawr, giving much individual attention to a limited number 
of girls. The principals receive in their home fourteen resident 
pupils. 

The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, was established in 1888 by Miss 
Florence Baldwin and incorporated by her in 1906, when she sev- 
ered her connection. It is a strong and growing school, has attained 
a national i>atronage, and has a reputation of being one of the best 
preparatory schools in the country. The head of the school, Miss 
Jane L. Brownell, A.B., A.M., Bryn Mawr, and the assistant head, 
Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson, A-B., Vassar, maintain the wholesome 
and sensible ideals of the founder so that the school life is full of 
healthy activity of mind and body. There is a large and efficient 
faculty practically all college-trained, many of whom have studied 
in foreign universities. The alumnae number over thirteen hundred, 
of whom over two hundred and fifty have entered Bryn Mawr. 
Since 1896 the school has been installed in the Bryn Mawr Hotel 
building, which is well adapted for the purpose. 

Miss Wright’s School, attractively located opposite Br3m Mawr 
College for which it especially prepares, offers also a finishing course 
and an attractive home life under the best of personal influences. 
The school was established in 1902 by Miss Lila M. Wright. Of the 
eighty girls more than half are in residence, and they come from 
the desirable families all over the country which appreciate the whole- 
some atmosphere of the school, combining as it does the best of the 
so-called old-fashioned methods with modem progressive ideas. 

Walnut Lane School, Germantown, is a home school established 
in 1857 as a French boarding school, and for many years was known, 
from its founder, as Madame Clement’s School. Under the direc- 
tion of Miss S. Edna Johnston, A.B., Wilson, the principal for the 
past six years, the school maintains its reputation as a fashionable 
school. One half of the students are day pupils from the vicinity. 
Since 1907 the school has graduated three hundred alumnse. Besides 
the general and college preparatory courses, there is an advanced 
course of two years. A junior department is also conducted for 
younger girls. ^ Miss Edith H. Gregory, A.B., Wellesley, Oxford 
Univ-, is the vice-principal. 

Miss Marshall’s School, Oak Lane, eight miles from Philadelphia, 
was opened by Miss Emma Stuart Marshall twenty-one years ago. It 
is a finishing school of a conservative type and numbers one hundred 
pupils, one third of whom are boarders, who come from the western 
states as well as the southern and eastern. There is also an elemen- 
tary department. 

Ogontz School for young ladies, Ogontz, a northern suburb of 
Philadelphia, is an old and well-known finishing school which was 
founded as early as 1850 as the Chestnut Street Seminary. In 1883 
it removed to Ogontz where it occupies the estate of the Civil War 
financier, Jay Cooke, and has since been known as Ogontz School. 
Miss Abby A. Sutherland, the principal since 1908, is a graduate of 
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Radcliffe and before coming to Ogontz in 1902 had taught for two 
years at Bradford Academy. The school accents social and family 
life, and study of art, psychology, and ethics, rather than adhering 
rigidly to college preparation. It is a boarding school but some 
day pupils are accepted. 

Beechwood, Jenkinton, “A School of the Cultural and Practical,” 
now in its fourth year, is a boarding and day school attracting over 
three hundred students, most of whom come from Pennsylvania. It 
offers to high school graduates an opportunity to continue cultural 
studies or to take special work in music, art, kindergarten training, 
and secretarial work. Matthew H. Reaser, Ph.D., the president 
since 1911, formerly for eight years president of Wilson College, 
and the vice-president, Rev. D. R. Kerr, are assisted by a large 
faculty, seventeen of whom have received their training at the 
smaller colleges or universities. 

Springside, Chestnut Hill, was established in 1879 is conducted 
by Mrs. Chapman and Miss Jones, who succeeded Mrs. Comegys 
and Miss Bell. There is a large day school. The resident depart- 
ment offers an intimate home life for twenty or thirty girls who 
come largely from wealthy families. 

Bishopthorpe Manor, South Bethlehem, is a home school for fifty 
girls. It was established in 1868 and for the past seven years has been 
under the management of Claude N. Wyant, Univ. of Virginia, who 
had previously had an experience of twenty years in private schools. 
Mrs. Wyant presides over the home life, a feature which is accented. 
Though the majority of the girls come from Pennsylvania the patron- 
age is national. 

Moravian Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem, is the 
oldest boarding school for girls in America. It was founded in 1742 
by the Countess Zinzendorf of Saxony while on a visit to Philadelphia, 
and since 1743 has been continuously maintained at Bethlehem. 
Around old Colonial Hall, erected in 1748, cluster memories of the 
French and Indian Wars and during the Revolution it served as a 
military hospital, sheltering thousands of wounded Revolutionary 
heroes- Among its pupils were Eleanor Lee, a niece of Washington, 
Chancellor Livingston’s daughter, Cornelia, the wife of Robert 
Fulton, two daughters of Nathaniel Greene, and others representing 
the old Colonial families, Dutch, German, Quaker, French, and 
English. The seminary has sent forth eight thousand alumnae and 
there are active alumnae associations which continue to dower their 
ancient institution with gifts. Since 1912 work of a college grade 
has been undertaken and the title of the institution added to. A 
great majority of the girls come from Pennsylvania, though sixteen 
states are represented. The school though non-sectarian is owned 
and controlled by the Moravian Church through its Synods. The 
Rev. John H. Clewell, Ph.D., of the Moravian Church, has been 
the president since 1909. 

Wilkes-Barre Institute, Wilkes-Barre, has been a private college 
preparatory school since 1854. Its boarding department is limited 
to thirty, permitting home atmosphere and individual attention. 
Anna Miles Olcott, Columbia, is the principal. 

Darlington Sem nary. West Chester, twenty-eight miles from 
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Philadelphia, was founded in 1851 by Hon. Smedley Darlington, who 
remained the principal until 1861 . It has a national patronage, 
three fourths of its four hundred alumnse are from outside the state. 
The school provides the varied courses of the oldtime seminary*. 
The principal is ]M!ary E. Chambers, A.IM., Bucknell, and Frank P. 
Bye, Univ. of Penn, and Univ. of Berlin, is the president. 

Linden Hall Seminary in the town of Lititz is another ancient 
Moravian institution for girls, and claims an unbroken record since 
1746, the date of the founding of the town. From 1794 the school, 
known as the Lititz Boarding School, received girls from other states. 
In 1855 it received its present name, and was chartered by the legis- 
lature in 1863. It is controlled by the Moravian Church through a 
board of trustees. Most of the pupils come from^ the smaller towns 
in Pennsylvania. Rev. E. S. Hagen is the principal and there is a 

faculty of twenty. _ 1 , r t t 

The Shippen School for Girls, Lancaster, is a_ day school or local 
patronage which resulted in 1908 from the combination of Lancaster 
College and Miss Stahr’s School, and was incorporated the following 
year. There are somewhat over eighty girls in the upper school 
and there is a small primary department. Miss Emily R. Underhill, 
A.B,, Swarthmore ’99, is the principal. ,1 “ 

Penn Hall, formerly the preparatory department of Wilson College 
at Chambersburg, was established as a separate school and its present 
building was erected in 1906. The school still makes a specialty of 
preparing for college, but also maintains an elementary course. 
There are upward of one hundred girls in attendance, three fourths 
of whom are boarding pupils coming from all over the United States. 
During the month of May each year the entire school is transferred 
to Atlantic City, where the Hotel Gladstone, fronting directly on 
the beach, is leased, and the school work is carried on as usual. The 
school is under a board of directors and Frank S. Maghl, who has 
been the principal since 1910. . i •, 

Miss Cowles* School, HoUidaysburg, was opened in Highland 
Hall, September, 1911. Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A.B., Elmira 
’83; Ph-B., Univ. of Chicago ’01, was for nineteen years connected 
with Milwaukee-D owner College, the last thirteen years as professor 
of mathematics. She has associated with her a strong faculty of 
college-trained women who give sound instruction in college prepar- 
atory and general courses- In the Upper School the boarding pfipils 
come from twelve states. The Lower School is for day pupils only. 

The Birmingham School for Girls occupies a strikingly beautiful 
position among wooded hills overlooking the Juniata river in central 
Pennsylvania. Since 1857 the school has been under the control of 
one family, Alvan R. Grier having been the president since the death 
of his father, Dr. Lemuel G. Grier, in 1887. Miss Catharine Allen, 
a graduate of Oberlin who has studied at Berlin and the Sorbonne, 
and Miss N". J. Davis are the principals, the latter having been 
connected with the school since its foundation. It is a boarding 
school exclusively, accommodating about seventy-five girls, repre- 
senting many states. 

Washington Seminary, now in its eighty-first year, is a day school 
with a small boarding department. Its pupils come largely from 
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Washington, the seat of Washington and Jefferson College. In 
1914 Miss Mary McCurdy, a graduate of the Seminary, succeeded 
Miss Rosenkrans, who had been the principal for six years. 

Thurston Preparatory School^ Pittsburgh, opened in 1887 by Miss 
Alice M- Thurston as a day school, has had a prosperous career, and 
in 1909 a residential department was added. Encouraged by her 
success Miss Thurston six years ago established a similar school for 
boys. There is a large and efficient faculty, most of whom have 
received college or normal school training. 

Dilworth Hall, Pittsburgh, on Woodland Road, in the most exclu- 
sive resident portion of Pittsburgh, is the day and boarding prepara- 
tory department of the Pennsylvania College for Women. The 
school has its own buildings and faculty and enjoys many advantages 
from the college. About forty boarding pupils are accommodated 
and the total enrollment is one hundred, most of whom come from 
western Pennsylvania. The majority prepare for college, but the 
school offers special courses in music. Miss Janet L. Brownlee, the 
principal, has been with the school many years. 

The Winchester School, Pittsburgh, formerly the Stuart School, 
has under the direction of Miss Mitchell been brought up to a high 
academic standing. It is a day school with local patronage with a 
large elementary department. 

MARYLAND 

The Girls* Latin School, 1217 St. Paul St., Baltimore, a college 
preparatory boarding and day school, was established in 1890 as 
the preparatory department for the Women’s College of Baltimore, 
now Goucher College; but in 1910 the school became an indepen- 
dent corporation. A lower school was added in igii with an inde- 
pendent organization under Miss Anne T- Brewer, A.B., Columbia 
Univ. *08, and two years later a primary department, thus making 
the school course complete. The head mistress is Miss N. M. 
Wilmot, Syracuse Univ. ’89, who has been connected with the school 
since 1897. There are about one hundred girls in the day depart- 
ment, and twenty boarding pupils live in the Ross Winans mansion 
which was acquired as a residence in 1914. Five hundred students 
have been graduated, of which number three hundred and eighty- 
four have entered college, chiefly Goucher, where they have attained 
high rank. 

The Arundell School, 1102 N. Charles St., is one of the exclusive 
day schools of Baltimore. It was established in 1900 by Walter 
Chandler and in 1902 was taken over by the present head mistress. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Carroll, a graduate of Br3m Mawr. The primary 
school, of which Miss Margaret C. Carey, Framingham Normal 
School, is the head, is largely conducted out of doors. The school 
has been prosperous, growing so that it has twice moved to more 
commodious quarters- There is an attendance of one hundred and 
an alumna association of three hundred. 

Bryn Mawr School for Girls, Cathedral & Preston Sts , is an exclu- 
sive day school strongly backed by its board of managers, which 
includes the president of and others interested in Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. It was established in 1885 by Miss Mary Garrett and is now 
maintained by Miss Edith Hamilton, A.B., A.M., Bryn Mawr, who 
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also studied at Leipzig and Munich. The primary department, 
first opened in 1894, has its own staff of professionaUy trained teach- 
ers. Afternoon study and exercise imder supervision are provided 
for out of doors. The two hundred and seventy-five girls in attend- 
ance come from Baltimore’s leading families and largely prepare 
for Biyn Mawr, but some enter other colleges. Naturally Bryn 
Mawr standards of scholarship prevail. 

Hotre Dame Preparatory School, Charles St. & Homeland Ave., 
Roland Park, is a boarding and day school conducted by the Sisters 
of the Order in connection with their adjacent college. It offers 
complete school courses and is attended by two hundred girls, the 
majority from Maryland, but it draws also from all over the United 
States and South American countries. 

Roland Park Country School, Roland Park, is a large day^ school 
attended by one hundred and fifty boys and girls from Baltimore’s 
leading families. The school offers both a college preparatory and 
a general course and maintains a high standard of scholarship. 
Boys are received only in the Playground Department and in the 
primary school. M!iss Nanna D. Dushane, Framingham Normal 
School, is the principal. 

St. Timothy’s School for Girls, more generally known as Catons- 
ville,” is one of the most exclusive girls’ schools of the country, with 
the patronage of conservative families of New York, Philadelphia, 
and the South. The school was established in 1882 by the Misses 
Carter, who surrendered it three years ago to the principals now in 
charge, Miss Jane R. Heath and Miss Louisa M. Fowler. The at- 
mosphere of the school is simple and old-fashioned and gives evidence 
of breeding. There is resident accommodation for about seventy- 
girls, but there are always applications in excess of this, and reser- 
vations must be made several years in advance. One third of the 
one hundred students are day scholars. There is an active alumnae 
association of over five hundred. 

Mt. St. Agnes College and High School, at Mt. Washington, a 
suburb of Baltimore, was foimded in 1867 by the Sisters of Mercy. 
There is a four-year high school course and an elementary school 
for both day and boarding pupils, as well as a college course leading 
to the degree of A.B. 

Garrison Forest School, incorporated as the Green Spring Valley 
School by residents of the neighborhood, is at Garrison, a few miles 
north of Baltimore. It is a country day school with resident accom- 
modation for twelve and provides a complete school course. Miss 
Mary Moncrieffe Livingston, the head mistress, is assisted by a 
faculty of college-trained women. 

The Hannah More Academy, Reisterstown, fifteen miles from 
Baltimore, owes its origin to Mrs. Anne Neilson, who in 1832 donated 
the buildings for a Church school which was incorporated the same 
year. In 1873 the academy was accepted as the Episcopal Diocesan 
School of Maryland and has since received many benefactions from 
friends of the school. Six-year academic and preparatory courses 
are given. About half the girls are from Maryland. Miss Anna L. 
Lawrence, Univ. of Vermont, St. Andrew’s Univ., is the principal. 

Oldfield’s, Glencoe, is a home school for forty pupils who come 
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from all over the countr>% the children of alumnae and their friends. 
The school was foimded in 1866 by Mrs. John Sears McCulloch, a 
woman of xmusual and spiritual personality. Since her death her 
ideals have been continued by her children, Miss Anna G. McCulloch 
and the Rev. Duncan McCulloch. 

Hood Seminary for Girls, Frederick, in 1915, was set off as 
a separate preparatory department of Hood College. The college, 
established in 1893 on earlier foundations, was formerly known as 
the Woman’s College of Frederick. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mount Vernon Seminary, M & nth Sts., the oldest Protestant 
boarding school for girls in Washington, dates from 1875. Since its 
establishment the tone and spirit have remained unchanged and the 
high standards are sthl maintained under the principals, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth J. Somers and Mrs. Adelia G. Hensley. The school offers college 
preparatory and finishing courses and two years of college work. 
The girls come from aU parts of the country. A large playground 
for outdoor sports has recently been added. 

The Misses Timlow’s Boarding and Day School, 1600 Scott Circle, 
was first opened at Nutley, N.J., in 1894. In 1900 it moved to 
Montclair, N.J, In 1910 it was transplanted to Washington for 
the sake of the advantages of the Capital. It is essentially a finish- 
ing school, but also prepares for college. Miss Timlow is the House 
Mother and her sister, Miss Elizabeth Timlow, who studied at Welles- 
ley and Cornell, is the principal. 

The Misses Eastman’s School, 1305 17th St., N.W., was opened 
in 1899 as a school for younger girls. It has developed with its 
pupils and now prepares girls for college and accommodates a few 
boarding pupils. The Misses Annie H., Mary T., and Miriam M. 
Eastman are the principals. 

Miss Madeira’s School, 1332 19th St., was opened in 1906 as a 
college preparatory and a finishing school by Miss Lucy Madeira. 
Miss Madeira is a Vassar graduate and was formerly an instructor 
in the Sidwell’s Friends’ School. About one hundred girls are re- 
ceived in the school, one third of whom are day students coming 
from Washington. There is a strong faculty of fifteen college- 
trained women. 

Martha Washington Seminary, i6oi Connecticut Ave., maintained 
by Edward W. Thompson, offers finishing and advanced courses. 

Madison Hall, 3100 R St., N.W., conducted by Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Winston, is a boarding and day school accenting the home 
and social life. 

Paul Institute, 2107 S St., N.W., formerly Washington Seminary, 
established by Mr. and Mrs. Smallwood twenty-three years ago, is 
today conducted by Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL.B., with Mrs. Paul 
Hamill as principal. The patronage is largely from Washington 
and the West. 

The Colonial School for Girls, 1539 i8th St., under the direction 
of Miss Charlotte Crittenden Everett, offers instruction in the liberal, 
fine, and domestic arts. Sixteen states are represented by the student 
body. Some day pupils are also received. 
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Holton-Arras School, 2125 S St., N.W-, is a large day school with 
a small resident department, established in igor by Mrs. Jessie 
Moon Holton, educated at Cornell, and Miss Caroline Hough Arms. 
It is now wholly under the direction of Mrs. Holton, and the school 
maintains the reputation of being ultra-fashionable. 

Irwin Hall, 2009 Columbia Road, is a small English-French school 
conducted by Mrs. Sarah Irwin Mattingly. Courses are offered 
from primary work to college preparation. 

St. Margareffs Boarding and Day School, 2115 California Ave., is 
under the direction of Miss Sara K. Lippincott, Froebel Normal 
School, and Miss Susan C. Baker, Pestalozzi-Froebel Training 
School, Berlin, by whom it was established in 1896. There are about 
sixty girls in attendance equally divided between the resident and 
day departments. In the lower school girls as young as seven are 
admitted to the boarding department. 

Bristol School for Girls, Mintwood PL & igth St., has been main- 
tained since 1904 by Miss Alice A. Bristol. It is a home school 
accommodating seventy-five resident girls, largely from the eastern 
and southern states. The school is preparatory and finishing, but 
two years of regular college work are offered. A distinctive feature 
is the full diploma music and French course. 

Academy of the Holy Cross, Connecticut Ave. & Upton St., con- 
ducted by the Sisters of that Order, is located on Dunbarton Heights, 
in the suburbs of Washington. It is a boarding and day school with 
a separate department for little girls. 

Gunston Hall, 1906 Florida Ave , established in 1892, has steadily 
grown and now has an attendance of one hundred girls coming from 
prominent families in all parts of the United States. It is a boarding 
and day school and offers a great variety of courses from kinder- 
garten to college preparation. Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, the prin- 
cipal, is assisted by a faculty of twenty-four, about one half of whom 
have received college degrees. 

Belcoiirt Seminary, 13th & Girard Sts., Columbia Heights, is a 
home and day school accommodating fifty girls. A six-year course 
in preparation for college is offered. Mrs. Mary B. Somervell, Univ. 
of Chicago, is the principal. 

Fairmont Seminary, 1411 Fairmont St., was established in 1899 
by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ramsey, under whose management, assisted 
by Miss Judith L. Steele, the school has continued to prosper in the 
same location. The student body has included girls from the 
families of Government officials and others throughout the country. 

Chevy Chase Seminary was opened at Chevy Chase fourteen 
years ago by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel N. Barker, who had previously 
had twenty-five years’ experience in teaching. They have with them 
as dean, Miss Louise L. NeweU, A.B., Vassar. The patronage is 
national and about sixty girls attend. It is a finishing school, offer- 
ing sound academic training and special courses in music, art, and 
domestic science. 

Washington College, established twenty'-one years ago in the old 
Gales mansion, Eckington, is of high scholastic standing. Three 
courses are offered, an advanced course for which the degree of A.B. 
is conferred, a literary course, and a modem language course. Eighty 
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students are received in the boarding department and some day 
pupils are accepted. Flournoy Menefee is the president and Mrs. 
Menefee the directress of the college home. 

National Cathedral School, within Cathedral Close on Mt. St. 
Alban, was opened in 1900 under the management of the Misses 
Bangs and Whiton who remained at the school six years. It is an 
Episcopal school under the board of trustees of the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral Foundation of the District of Columbia. Two thirds of the 
one hundred and fifty girls enrolled are resident. The girls lead a 
simple, wholesome life, spending much time out of doors. In 1913 
Miss Jessie C. McDonald, B.S., Wellesley ’88, M.S., Columbia ’94, 
became the principal. This year Miss Helen L. Webster, Ph.D., 
became the academic head. 

National Park Seminary, Forest Glen, Md., a suburb of Wash- 
ington, is a large boarding school attended by two hundred and fifty 
girls from all over the United States. It was established in 1894 by 
John Irvin Cassedy, formerly at Lasell Seminary and for seven 
years the principal of Norfolk College. It is a junior college and 
finishing school receiving almost exclusively graduates of preparatory’ 
or high schools for a definite two-year course of study. The school 
offers a varied and entertaining school life with the greatest variety 
of educational divertissements. 
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Fauquier Institute for Girls and Young Ladies, Warrenton, in the 
Piedmont region, fifty miles from Washington, now in its fifty-sixth 
year, is a small school accommodating twenty-six boarders and about 
twenty day pupils. Nellie V. Butler is the principal. 

Warrenton Country School for Young Girls, Warrenton, is a new 
French-English school for twenty young girls, recently opened by 
Miss Lea M. Bouligny, formerly principal of the Chevy Chase School. 

Fort Loudoun Seminary, Winchester, in the Shenandoah Valley, was 
established in 1905 by Miss Katherine R. Glass, who purchased the 
property of an older school which had been established here in 1830. 
It is a boarding and day school with an annual attendance of over 
one hundred from Virginia and other states, a few of whom prepare 
for college. 

Marion College, Marion, is a ‘Junior college’* under Lutheran 
auspices with a four-year high school and two-year college course, 
founded in 1873 as a Female College. Since then it has received a 
thousand pupils from fourteen states, of whom two hundred have 
graduated. Rev. Henderson N. Miller, A.M., Ph.D., is president. 

Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, in the Shenandoah Valley, was 
established in 1842 as “The Augusta Female Seminary.” For more 
than thirty years the school was under the direction of Mary J. 
Baldwin and Agnes McClung, who devoted their lives to its up- 
building, and in 1896 the name was changed by the legislature in 

Colleges” and “Junior Colleges” marked with an asterisk * have not been 
formally recognized as such by any standard college or by the Association of Col- 
leges of the Southern States- 
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honor of the former principal. It is a boarding and day school with 
an attendance of over three hundred students who come from more 
than thirty states, though upward of one hundred are from Virginia. 
It has been tentatively accredited by Vassar, but its work has not 
yet been tested there. 

Stuart Hall^ Staimton, is the diocesan school of Virginia. Its ori- 
gins go back to 1831, but the school was founded at its present site 
in 1843. Originally known as the “Virginia Female Institute” it 
received its present name in 1907, in honor of the widow of Virginia’s 
famous cavalry leader, Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, who was principal nine- 
teen years. It is a boarding and day school attracting girls from all 
over the southern states. Miss Jane C. Howard, formply a teacher 
in the school, became principal in 1915, succeeding Miss Mariah P. 
Duval, who left to establish St. Hilda’s Hail. 

St- Anne’s School, a day and resident Church school for girls, 
Charlottesville, opened in 1910, succeeding Rawlings and Albemarle 
Female Institutes. The Bishop of the Diocese is president of the 
board of trustees. Girls are especially fitted for the Virginia women’s 
colleges. There are primary and intermediate departments, and a 
few day pupils are accepted. The girls are nearly all from Virginia. 
The principal, Mary Hyde Du Val, is assisted by a faculty of college 
men^nd women. 

Southern Seminary, Buena Vista, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
founded in 1867, is a boarding school. The students come from 
widely distributed regions throughout the West and South. It has 
been tentatively accredited by Vassar. The principals, Revs. E. H. 
Rowe and J. S. Engle, are both graduates of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege. The former has been principal for more than twenty-five years. 

Virginia College (Junior) for Young Women,* Roanoke, in the 
Shenandoah Valley, was established in 1893 by Dr. William A. 
Harris, whose daughters, Miss Harris and Mrs. Boatwright, have 
since successfully cd^Stinued its management. Four years of college 
preparation and two years of junior college work are offered. Its 
preparatory department is tentatively accredited by Vassar. There 
is a strong faculty including many college graduates, and the attend- 
ance is almost cosmopolitan, coming from thirty states. 

Sweet Briar College for Women, Sweet Briar, twelve miles from 
Lynchburg, has nearly half its students in the preparatory depart- 
ment. It was founded in 1900 as the result of the bequest of Mrs. 
Indiana F. Williams, It is a well-equipped boarding institution, and 
Dr. Mary K. Benedict, a graduate of Vassar and Ph.D. of Yale, is 
president. 

Hollins College, in the Valley of Virginia, now in its seventy- 
third year, maintains a college preparatory department for girls over 
fifteen who have completed two years or more of high school work. 
About seventy-five pupils attend this department and they are seg- 
regated from the equal number of older students. Miss Matty L. 
Cocke is the president. 

Sullins College-Conservatory, Bristol, is a resident school for 
young ladies, named after its founder who served as president from 
1870 to 1880. It is reported that its buildings burned during the past 
winter so that it is closed for the present. Rev. John C. Orr is the 
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president- Though classed by the State Board of Education as a 
junior college its work is hardly of that grade. 

Virginia Intermont College for Young Women,* Bristol, was opened 
in 1S84 as “The Virginia Institute/’ and has been maintained on 
its present site since 1S93. It is a Baptist boarding and day school 
enrolling nearly two hundred students mostly from the South. The 
president is H. G. Noffsinger, A.B., A M., Richmond College. A 
few 1915 graduates were tentatively admitted to the junior class of 
Westhampton College, one of the two standard colleges for women 
in Virginia. 

Southern Female College, Petersburg, was cdiartered in 1863 and 
is an old-time Virginia institution with an attendance of over fifty 
girls. The principal, Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Randolph-Macon 
College, is a member of a family prominent in the annals of Virginia, 
and prides himself on having a school of the best ante-bellum tradi- 
tions. 

Miss EUett’s School, ii S. Laurel St., Richmond, is one of the best 
Virginia schools, recommended by the Southern Association of 
College Women, and accredited by Vassar. 

The Blackstone College for Girls, formerly “Female Institute” 
in southern .Virginia, is owned and controlled by the Methodists of 
the Farmville district. It is a college preparatory school with two 
years of advanced work. Dr. James Cannon, Jr., has been president 
for all but four years of its twenty-one years’ history, 

Randolph-Macon Institute, Danville, is a Methodist Episcopal 
boarding and day school, established in 1898, when it took over the 
former Danville College for Young Ladies. It is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System controlled by the board of trustees of Randolph- 
Macon College. The hundred boarding pupils come mostly from 
Virginia. Most of those completing the work go to the Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College at Lynchburg. The principal, Charles G. 
Evans, is a graduate of Randolph-Macon College and has been con- 
nected with the teaching force of the Randolph-Macon System since 
1895, and has occupied his present position since 1906. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Lewisburg Seminary and Conservatory of Music, in southeastern 
West Virginia, originated under Presbyterian auspices as “Lewisburg 
Academy” in 1812. It is a boarding and day school having a local 
attendance. Richard C. Sommerville has been president of the school 
since 1911. 

Stephenson Seminary, Charles Town, is a boarding school es- 
tablished in 1882. It has an attendance of about sixty pupils. Mrs. 
C. N. Campbell is the principal. 

St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, opened in September, 1915, by 
Miss Mariah P. Duval, who for thirty-three years had been connected 
with Stuart Hall. The school opened on the property of the old 
Powhatan ‘College under the auspices of the Diocese of the Episcopal 
Church, and bids fair to be a good school. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Fassifern, a home school for girls, Hendersonville, twenty miles 
from Asheville, was opened by Miss Kate C. Shipp in 1907 at Lin- 
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coin ton and moved to its present site in 1914. It is recommended 
by the Southern Association of College Women as a college prepara- 
tory school. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Ashley Hall, Charleston, is the home and day school of Charleston. 
There is a small resident department and a total attendance of about 
one hundred from the oldest families of the city. It was established 
in 1909 by the principal. Miss Mary V. McBee, who holds degrees 
from Smith and Columbia, It is recommended by the Southern 
Association of College Women and accredited by northern colleges. 

The Gwyn School, Spartanburg, was opened by Miss Elsie S 
Gwyn, A.B., Cornell, in 1910, to accommodate boarding pupils. 
There is also a primary day department. 

GEORGIA 

Shorter College, Rome, was established by Colonel Alfred Shorter 
in 1877 on the site of the old Cherokee College. The academy offers 
a three-year college preparatory course for boarding and day pupils, 
who come from the southern states. 

Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, is a boarding school established in 
1858 by General Cobb and other citizens of iVthens. The faculty 
are largely alumnae of the school. The principals. Miss Gerdine and 
Miss Brumby, have been in charge since 190S. It is recommended by 
the Southern Association of College Women for those who wish a 
general finishing course, 

Washington Seminary, Atlanta, now in its thirty-eighth year, is 
the fashionable boarding and day school of Atlanta. There is a small 
boarding department. Instruction is offered in nearly aU grades, 
including a special college preparatoiy course. Its graduates are 
accredited by Vassar, WeUesiey, and Smith. Llewellyn D. Scott, the 
principal since 1907, has been connected with the seminary since 1894. 

Woodberry Hall, Atlanta, maintained by Miss Rosa Woodberry 
since 1908, is an efficient college preparatory boarding and day 
school with a grammar school department, under Episcopal inffuence. 
The school enjoys the patronage of the best families of Atlanta and 
has grown in numbers and influence, 

Pape School, Savannah, is an exclusive day school, established in 
igor, offering courses from the kindergarten to college preparatory. 
Miss Nina Anderson Pape is the principal. It is accredited by Vas- 
sar and recommended by the Southern Association. 

The Columbus Seminary is a select day school for girls in Colum- 
bus. It enjoys a fashionable patronage and prepares for college. 
Miss Rosa B. Snyder is the principal, 

Brenau College,* Gainesville, founded in 187S, maintains many 
departments, including a preparatory course for girls from fourteen 
years upward. Though it grants degrees they are not recognized 
as standard by the Southern Association of College Women. 

FLORIDA 

Miss Tebeau’s Boarding and Day School for Girls, Gainesville, 
now in its forty-first year, is the diocesan school of the Episcopal 
Church of Florida. The curriculum covers twelve years. Resident 
pupils are limited to twenty. 
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The Cathedral School, Orlando, was established in 1900 by Bishop 
William C- Gray. It is an Episcopalian school attended by sixty 
day and over thirty boarding pupils. Rev. Roderick P. Cobb is the 
principal. 

Flagler Preparatory School, formerly known as the Florida Open 
Air School, is on Cedar river, near Jacksonville. It is a boarding and 
day school opened in 1914 by Mrs. Langdon Caskin, but is a school 
of an unusual type. Bugle calls for periods, bloomers and tennis 
shoes for usual costume, open-air sleeping porches, are characteristic 
of the school life. The students do real work as well. See p. 542. 

KENTUCKY 

Science H ill School, thirty-one miles south of Louisville, was 
established by Rev. and Mrs. John Tevis in 1825, and maintained 
by them until 1879, when the property was purchased by Dr. W. T. 
Poynter, whose widow still continues it. Without endowment, the 
school has attained the position of the leading college preparatory 
school of its section of the country and offers efficient courses under a 
college- trained faculty, from primary grades to college. Over one hun- 
dred and eighty girls have been prepared for college, chiefly Wellesley 
and Vassar. There are one hundred and forty girls in the school, 
about half of whom are in the academic department. See p. 538. 

Louisville Collegiate School, 512 W. Ormsby Ave., Louisville, is 
a local day school, established in 1915 when it took over the former 
Semple Collegiate School. Miss Ada S. Blake, A.B., Radcliffe, 
formerly head of the English department of The Albany Academy 
for Girls, is principal. 

Hamilton College, Lexington, established 1869, offers a four-year 
high school and a two-year junior college course. It has recently re- 
organized its courses so as to conform to the junior college type as 
approved by leading educational associations. Its weakness seems 
to be in the small proportion of its junior college students. E- W. 
McDiarmid is president and Mrs. M. G. Thomson is principal of 
the college. 

TENNESSEE 

Ward-Belmont, Nashville, was formed in 1912 by the union of 
Ward Seminary and Belmont College, under the charter name the 
Ward-Belmont School. The former institrition was founded in 
1865 and the latter in 1890. At that time they had a joint enroll- 
ment of seven hundred and fifty from all the southern states with a 
predominance from Tennessee. The president, J. D. Blanton, was 
for twenty years president of Ward Seminaiy. There is a faculty 
of over fifty, including a majority of college-trained men and women. 
The school is a member of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
is recommended by the Association of College Women. 

Martin College for Girls and Young Women, Pulaski, an endowed 
Methodist boarding and day school, was founded in 1 8 70 by Thomas 
Martin. It is now classed as a ‘junior college’ by the Methodist 
Board of Education and the enrollment is about equally divided 
between the academic courses and the courses in music, expression, 
and domestic science. W. T. Wynn has been the president since 
1908. 
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St. Mary’s School, Memphis, is an Episcopal boarding school, 
established in 1874. Miss Helen A. Loomis and Miss M. H- Paoli 
are the principals. It is accredited by Vassar and recommended by 
the Southern Association of College Women. 

Girls’ Preparatory School, Chattanooga, prepares girls for the 
leading colleges of the country. It is recommended by the Southern 
Association of College Women. Miss Grace E. McCallie is the 
principal. 

TEXAS 

El Paso School for Girls, El Paso, was founded in 1910 by citizens 
of the town to provide the best of educational advantages for their 
daughters, and is administered by a board of directors. The princi- 
pals are Miss Ora W. L. Slater, A.B., Wellesley, and Miss Olga E. 
Tafel of the University of Cincinnati- It is accredited to Smith 
and Vassar and recommended by the Southern Association of College 
Women. 

The Whitis School, Austin, a boarding and day school, now in 
its sixteenth year, has a local patronage, but maintains a high standard 
of work. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

OHIO 

Bartholomew-Clifton School, established in 1874 in Clifton, a sub- 
urb of Cincinnati, is conducted by Miss B. Antoinette Ely and 
Miss Mary F. Smith, There is a strong college-trained faculty who 
give instruction from Montessori and kindergarten work to prepa- 
jration for the leading colleges. Though it is mainly a day school 
about twenty boarding pupils are enrolled this year. The four 
hundred and fifty graduates are organized in an alumnae associa- 
tion. 

Oakhurst, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Miss Kendrick’s Collegiate 
School for Girls, was established in 1892 as Miss Butler’s School. 
It is a day school with accommodation for a few boarders. Miss 
Helen F. Kendrick is the principal. 

The H. Thane Miller School, Avondale, near Cincinnati, a board- 
ing and day school, was founded as Mt. Auburn Institute in 1856 
but has for twenty-one years been conducted by Mrs. H. Thane Miller 
who named it for her husband. Associated with her is Miss Emma L. 
Parry. 

The School of the Brown County Ursulines, Saint Martin, is a 
boarding school established in 1845 by the famous French Order of 
Nuns. Its distinctive work is individual personal training. While 
one of its eight separate courses prepares for college, the aim of the 
school is pre-eminently home-building and the home- virtues. It has 
been called “the school aloof from the iconoclasm of the age.” The 
Rt. Rev. J. B. Purcell has charge of the school. The pupils come 
chiefly from the smaller towns in the Middle West. 

The Columbus School for Girls, Parsons PL, Columbus, incor- 
porated in 1912, has been conducted since 1904 by Miss Alice Glad- 
den, A.B., Smith, and Miss Grace L. Jones, A.B., A.M., Bryn Mawr, 
who succeeded to a school established by Miss Scott and Miss Kelly 
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in 1898. It is a prosperous day school attended by two hundred 
and fifty with resident accomnaodation for about twenty-five. 

Harcourt Place School for Girls, Gambler, is a boarding school 
established in 18S7 by Miss Harriett Merwin. In 1915 she was 
succeeded in the management of the school by the Rev. Jacob 
Streibert, Ph.D., as regent, who for thirty years has been engaged in 
educational work, and by Mrs. Emily D. Streibert and Miss Ethel 
K- Streibert, A.B., Univ. of Mich., B.S., Columbia, as principals. 

Laurel School, loooi Euclid Ave., Cleveland, established in 1S98, 
is a day school with a limited number of resident pupUs. There are 
about three hundred students in attendance. Mrs. A. E. Lyman is 
head mistress. 

Hathaway-Brown School, 1945 E. 97th St., Clev^eland, founded 
in 1876 by Rev. Frederick Brooks, brother of Phillips Brooks, is 
a day school accommodating a small number of resident students. 
Miss Mary E. Raymond, A-B., A.M., Smith and Radcliffe, is the 
principal. 

The Smead School for Girls, Toledo, a day school with depart- 
ments from Montessori to college preparation, accommodating a 
limited number of resident pupils, was established in Toledo in 1884 
by the Misses Smead. Upon their retirement in 19 ii the school 
was incorporated under a board of trustees and the Misses Anderson, 
who had been teachers in the school, assumed direction. Friends 
have given the entire property occupied by the school and have 
raised a small endowment. 

INDIANA 

St. Mary’s College and Academy, Notre Dame, near South Bend, 
has for sixty-one years been maintained by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. Instruction is offered from primary to college grade. More 
than three hundred and fifty are enrolled in the collegiate and aca- 
demic department, coming from widespread regions. 

Tudor Hall School for Girls, 1560 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
has been conducted by Miss Fredonia Allen, a Cornell graduate, 
since 1902- It is a day school for one hundred and sixty students 
with accommodations for thirty boarders. 

Elmhurst, Connersville, now in its seventh year, is a college^ pre- 
paratory country school for twenty-four boarding pupils, established 
by its principals. Miss I. B. Cressler, A.B., Wilson, and Miss Caro- 
line L. Sumner, A.B., Smith. The school occupies an old Colonial 
mansion on a farm in the eastern part of Indiana. Miss Cressler 
formerly conducted a school for American girls in Rome and Miss 
Sumner was for a number of years connected with the Latin depart- 
ment of Smith College. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College and Academy, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, founded in 1840 by the Sisters of Providence of Ruill^-sur- 
Loir, France, has become a splendidly equipped and successful school 
offering. preparatory and college courses to pupils from twenty-five 
states. 

MICHIGAN 

The Liggett Schools, 73 Stimson PL, Detroit, successful and pros- 
perous day schools under the management of the Misses Liggett, have 
developed from what was formerly known as the “Detroit Home and 
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Dav School/’ established by them and their father. Rev. James D, 
Liggett, in 1878. The Liggett Schools have remamed continuously 
for thirty-six years under the management of the same family. _ The 
schools are of the first rank, well organized and equipped, with a 
large and resourceful faculty, Stuart A. Courtis, a pioneer in scien- 
tific research in education, has long been connected with the school. 
The pupils represent the best families of the city of Detroit. So 
popular is the school that there is a waiting list. About one hundred 
and thirty-five of its five hundred graduates have entered college^ 
chiefly Vassar, and the Alumnae Association cooperates heartily 
with the school. A branch school known as “The Eastern Liggett 
School” was opened in the eastern part of Detroit in 1913, providing 
for the growing patronage of that section. 

St. Mary’s College and Academy, Monroe, founded in 1845, under 
the direction of the Sisters Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, offers the ordinary high school courses. Four hundred and 
fifty graduates form its Alumnae Association and by their scholarship 
fund and generous cooperation lend efl 5 .cient aid. ^ There is an enroll- 
ment of one hundred and eighty, the majority being boarders. 

Akeley Hall, Grand Haven, on the shore of Lake Michigan, is the 
diocesan school of western Michigan, founded in 1887. It is leased 
to the Misses Yerkes and is conducted as a private boarding s<dLool 
limited to fifty girls who receive much individual attention. Miss 
Susan H. Yerkes was in charge frorn 1901 to 1909. Miss Mary 
Helen Yerkes is now the resident principal. See p. 537. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Brooks School, Ashland Boulevard & Monroe St., is^ a local day 
school established in 1890 by Maria Brooks. It provides instruc- 
tion from kindergarten to college preparation. Miss Effie A. Gardner , 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, the principal, is considered an excel- 
lent teacher. About seventy pupils are enrolled. Boys are admitted 
to the lower school. 

Boyesen School, 4961 Lake Ave., is a boarding and day school for 
girls and yoimg boys maintained by Miss Augusta Boyesen, a Chris- 
tian Scientist. Instruction is offered from primary to academic. 

The Chicago Institute, a day school founded by Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, was formerly presided over by Colonel Francis W. Parker. 
It is the preparatory school of the Department of Education of Chi- 
cago University. John Dewey, now of Columbia, was formerly the 
director. It comprises a complete school system — ^kindergarten, 
elementary, and college preparatory. 

Starrett School for Girls, 47th St. & Woodlawn Ave., on the South 
Side, is a large day school with accommodation for ten resident 
pupils. It has been maintained since 1884 by Mrs. Helen E. Star- 
rett. Instruction is provided from kindergarten through college 
preparation. 

University School for Girls, 1106 Lake Shore Drive, is a day and 
boarding school established in 1896 and patronized by North Side 
families. Miss Anna R. Haire, A.B., Smith, the principal, maintains 
high standards in the school work, and among the students she sends 
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each, year to the leading eastern colleges a number have taken honors 
at Bryn Mawr. A kindergarten department is maintained. 

Chicago Latin School for Girls, 59 Scott St., established, and 
conducted since 18SS, by Miss Mabel S. Vickery, who also estab- 
lished the Chicago Latin School for Boys, is an exclusive day school 
for North Side girls, with high standards of scholarship. A number 
of girls are prepared for college each year. 

The Kenwood-Loring School, 4600 Ellis Ave., was formed by the 
merging of the Kenwood Institute, dating from 1885, with the 
Loring School, established in 1876. The present head mistress, 
Mrs. Stella D. Loring, had been connected with the latter school 
since 1879. Her daughter, Miss Helen D. Loring, is co-principal. 
There is a large day school with a separate residence for boarders. 
The school is cooperative with the University of Chicago and has 
sent over two hundred girls to the eastern women’s colleges. 

The Faixlkner School for Girls, 4746 Dorchester Ave., succeeded 
in 1905 an older school known as Ascham Hall. It is a large day 
school exclusively, with an attendance of about two hundred and 
departments from kindergarten to college preparatory. Miss Eliza- 
beth Faulkner, a graduate of the University of Chicago, is a capable 
executive who commands the respect of pupils and patrons. Her 
sister. Miss Georgene Faulkner, has a well-deserved reputation as a 
kindergartner. The school cooperates with the University of Chi- 
cago and girls are prepared for all the leading colleges. 

Girton School for Girls, founded in 1898 at Winnetka by Francis 
King Cooke, A.B., Harvard ’94, is a home and day school combining 
the advantages of town and country. Miss Mary M. Richardson, 
Vassar, the academic head mistress, has been with the school since 
its foundation. Miss Mabel Whitman, Smith, has for many years 
been in charge of the girls in the home. The upper school offers 
thorough preparation for the leading women’s colleges, to which 
about ten girls are sent each year. 

Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, affiliated with Lake Forest College, is 
a preparatory school and junior college for day and boarding pupils. 
It was founded and endowed in 1869 under the name of “Ferry 
Institute for Young Ladies” by Rev. William M. Ferry, whose wife 
was the closest girlhood friend of Mary Lyon. The school has 
many friends who have added to its endowment. It is attended in 
all its departments by about one hundred girls from Illinois and 
nearby states. In the past quarter-century over two thousand 
young women have been enrolled, including a large number of mis- 
sionaries, In 1915 Miss Marion Coats succeeded Miss Frances L. 
Hughes, who was in charge of the school for ten years. 

Roycemore, a Day School for Girls, Evanston, was opened in 1915 
by Miss Julia S. Henry with strong financial backing. The school 
offers a course of study for the eight grammar grades and the first 
and second years of the high school. Little boys are admitted in 
the lower school. 

Jennings Seminary, Aurora, one hour from Chicago, was opened 
as a Methodist Episcopal coeducational institution in 1859 
reorganized in 1898 as a boarding school for girls of high school age 
only. Miss Charlotte Codding was superintendent from 1898 to 
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1904. At that time Miss Bertha A. Barber, B.S., became principal, 
and Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, long interested in the institution, the 
principal emerita. 

Waterman Hall, Sycamore, fifty-five miles northwest of Chicago, 
is a partially endowed church school under a board of trustees, estab- 
lished in 1 888. The pupils come from Illinois and the Mississippi 
valley. The Rev. B. Frank Fleetwood, A.M., D.D., has been rector 
since its beginning. Last year several girls entered college from this 
school. 

Frances Shimer School, Mt. Carroll, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles west of Chicago, was founded in 1853 the “Mt. Carroll 
Seminary.” In 1896 it was named in honor of its founder, Mrs. 
F. A. W. Shimer, and became affiliated with the University of 
Chicago and controlled by a board of trustees representing that 
university, the alumnae, and the citizens of the town. The school 
is endowed. About sixteen from the school entered college last 
year. 

Geneseo Collegiate Institute, Geneseo, is a coeducational school 
with a local attendance of about one hundred, established in 1884 
by the College Board of the Presbyterian Church. The Depart- 
ment of Music under Miss Ethel B. Crosier is emphasized. Of the 
three hundred and fifty graduates of the school two thirds are women. 
Norbury W. Thornton, A.M., is principal. 

Academy of the Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, is a Meth- 
odist college preparatory school established in 1846 and now under 
the direction of Joseph R. Harker. 

Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, thirty miles from St. Louis, is the 
oldest girls’ school in the West and one of the best. It was founded 
in 1S35 by Benjamin Godfrey, an old Cape Cod sea-captain who had 
made a fortune in Eastern trade and settled here because of large 
land holdings. The school was organized by Rev. Theron Baldwin, 
a friend of Captain Godfrey, who was influenced by the ideas of 
Mary Lyon. In 1841 it was incorporated and graduated its first 
class. When first established the school was known locally as 
“ Godfrey’s Folly,” but in its long history it has played an important 
part in the education of young women of the West so that it is ap- 
propriately spoken of as the “Mt. Holyoke of the West.” For forty 
years Harriet Newell Haskell was a most capable principal. Miss 
Martina C. Erickson at present occupies that position. The school 
has a large body of loyal alximnae organized in many associations 
throughout the West. The girls come from all over the western 
states. 

WISCONSIN 

Mil waukee-D owner Seminary, Milwaukee, may be said to date 
from 1895, when the two colleges, founded in the fifties, were united, 
and a preparato:^ department was organized. In 1910 the semi- 
nary became an independent institution, and, though it is still con- 
trolled by the trustees and president of the college, it has its own 
separate faculty. Under the administration of Miss E. C. Sabin, 
president of Milwaukee-Downer College, and the dean, Miss Rod- 
man, the school maintains a high academic standard. The school 
has graduated over four hundred girls, about half of whom have 
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entered college.^ Its day pupils come from Milwaukee's best fam- 
ilies; the boarding pupils from all parts of the West. 

Hillcrest School, Beaver Dam, three hours from Milwaukee, is a 
small, home boarding school exclusively for little girls, preparing 
them for high school or academy. It has been maintained by Miss 
S. M. Davison for the past six years. 

Kemper Hall, Kenosha, is a boarding school including three de- 
partments, — primary', preparatory, and collegiate. Special atten- 
tion is given to young pupils. The school has the highest class of 
patronage and maintains high academic standards. 

Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, incorp>orated in 1894, accepts girls 
from fourteen years up. The pupils come largely from the Middle 
West. Preparatory and academic courses are offered as well as a 
two-year junior college course. The school is accredited to the 
leading eastern colleges. 

MINNESOTA 

The Academy of Albert Lea College, Albert Lea, near the southern 
boundary of Minnesota; a Presbyterian institution established in 
1884, offers a four-year college preparatory course. The students 
come from the Middle West. Miss Gertrude S. Kingsland, A.M., 
Columbia, is dean. 

St. Mary's Hall, the Bishop Whipple School for Girls, Faribault, 
is a home school for girls under strong church influence. This school 
grew out of the efforts of the Rt. Rev. Henry Benjamin Whipple, the 
first bishop in this region. From the “Bishop Seabury Mission," 
which he founded in 1866, have developed, in addition to St. Mary’s, 
Shattuck School and Seabury Divinity School. The rector, the Rt. 
Rev. S. C. Edsall, is also president of the Seabury Divinity School. 
Miss Caroline W. Eels, the principal, studied at Oxford University. 
Instruction is offered from primary to college grade, and the faculty, 
which includes many college women, is a strong one. The life at 
St. Mary’s is simple, homely, and devout. The girls come from the 
Northwest generally. The school has graduated about four hundred 
and twenty-five. 

Lutheran Ladies' Seminary, ‘Red Wing, on the Mississippi, was 
incorporated in 1892 by the Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical 
Church. The girls represent seven nationalities, chiefly Scandi- 
navian, from Minnesota and other middle-western states. There 
have been over four hundred graduates. The Rev. Hans Allen has 
been at the head of this institution since its opening in 1892. 

Oak Hall, Mrs. Backus' School for Girls, 578 Holly Ave , St. Paul, 
until 1903 called Baldwin’s Seminary, has been controlled by Mrs. 
Backus for thirty-one years. It is a day school with a resident de- 
partment. About half the girls prepare for college. 

College of St. Catherine, Cleveland Ave. & Randolph St., St. Paul, 
conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph since 1905, offers the equiva- 
lent of a four-year high school course and a four-year college course 
leading to a degree. The faculty includes graduates of Columbia, 
Chicago, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. About one hundred and fifty 
girls are enrolled, largely from Minnesota, with a sprinkling from 
other states and Canada. 

Stanley Hall, 2139 Pleasant Ave.; an English classical boarding 
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and day school in Minneapnilis, was opened as a day school by Miss 
Olive A. Evers in 1890. The school offers instruction from primary 
upward and in 1913 college grades were added. Six years ago the 
fine arts departments were combined with the Northwestern Con- 
servatory and now annually enroll between six and seven hundred 
students. 

Graham Hall» Minneapolis, established in igoo and incorporated 
in 1915, is a city school with a large day department. The residence 
for boarding students is in a separate building. The courses extend 
from primary to college grade and in the lowest grades little boys are 
accepted- Miss Elizabeth Carse, A.M., is principal, and Miss E. 
Smith, A.B., assistant principal. There are in attendance one 
hundred and seventy day students and twenty-five boarding 
students. 

College of Saint Scholastica, two miles north of Duluth, was 
established in 1892 as the “Sacred Heart Institute/’ by the Sisters 
of St. Benedict under the direction of the Rt. Rev. James McGolrick. 
It is a boarding and day school providing instruction for college 
preparatory and college students. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Oak Grove Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary, Fargo, incorporated in 
igo6 by the Lutheran Free Church, is a boarding school for girls 
from Scandinavian families of North Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

All Saints School, Sioux Falls, established in 1S85, is an endowed 
Episcopal boarding school with a hundred girls in attendance, about 
half of whom are in the day school. Miss Helen S. Peabody has 
been principal since the opening of the school. 

MISSOURI 

Miss Barstow’s School, 15 Westport Ave., Kansas City, is a day 
school with a small boarding department. Instruction is offered in 
courses from kindergarten to college preparation. The principal, 
Miss Mary L. C. Barstow, A.B., Wellesley, is a woman of large 
understanding. 

Hardin College and Conservatory, Mexico, was established in 
1873 by Ex-govemor C. H. Hardin and since that time has graduated 
eight hundred students. The college is conducted by John W. 
Million, Johns Hopkins and Univ. of Chicago, who has been presi- 
dent since iSg?* At one time Xavier Scharwenka was connected 
with the music department. 

William Woods College, Fulton, established in 1890, has a gram- 
mar school course and a four-year college preparatory course. Of 
the two hundred students more than half live at the school and the 
majority are in the high school department. The president is 
Joseph L. Garvin, A.M., Columbia; B.D., Union Theological Semi- 
nary. The college is owned and controlled by the Christian Churches 
of Missouri. ‘ 

Stephens Junior College, Columbia, is a preparatory school and 
junior college. The school was established in 1856 and is owned 
by the State Baptist Association and during its history has graduated 
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nearly five hundred. James M. Wood, B.S., A.B., Univ. of Mo.; 
A.M., Columbia, is the head master. 

Lindenwood, St. Charles, twenty-two miles northwest of St. Louis, 
is one of the oldest schools west of the Mississippi river, having been 
established in 183 1 . Most of the students liv'e at the school and come 
largely from St. Louis, Mo., and the surrounding states- Dr. 
John L. Roemer, A.B., B.D., has recently become the president. 

Mary Institute, Lake & McPherson Aves., St. Louis, is the leading 
college preparatory school for girls of St. Louis. It is conducted 
under the charter of Washington University, which was founded in 
1853, In 1859 Rev. William Greenleaf Eliot, who had played an 
active part in the establishment of the University, founded and organ- 
ized Mary Institute, which he named for his daughter. It is ex- 
clusively a day school and has graduated over twelve hundred and 
the annual attendance during recent decades has been over four 
hundred. Loyal alumnae have from time to time contributed funds. 
Edmund H. Sears, A B., Harvard; A.M., Washington ’71, has been 
principal since 1891. 

Hosmer Hall, St. Louis, established in 1884 by Miss Shepard and 
Miss Mathews, was under the sole control of the latter for ten years 
until her death in 1907. Miss Louise McNair, the present principal, 
then succeeded to the management. Miss McNair is a Wellesley 
graduate, a woman of high ideals, more interested in the intangible 
results than the formal side of education. She had for many years 
been a te^^cher in this school. Practically all her faculty are college- 
educated women. CoUege preparation is accented but there is a de- 
partment for younger girls. 

Lenox Hall, “four blocks west of Limit Walk, the western boundary 
of the city of St. Louis,’’ is conducted by Mrs. M. Louise Thomas. 
It is a well-equipped home and day school for girls with accommo- 
dation for forty resident pupils, representing twelve states but largely 
from the Southwest. 

NEBRASKA 

Brownell Hall, loth & Worthington Sts., Omaha, founded in 1863 
by Bishop Talbot, is the pioneer Church school in the West. It is an 
Episcopal boarding and day school, the Bishop of Nebraska being 
president of the board of trustees. There are junior, academic, 
and post-graduate departments. Miss Euphemia Johnson, the 
principal since 19 ii, was educated at Radcliffe and Columbia. She 
was supervisor of All Saints School at Sioux Falls from 1901 to 1909, 
and instructor at Wolfe HaU, Denver, for one year. See p. 540. 

COLORADO 

Wolcott School, at Denver, was established in 1898 by Miss 
Anna L. Wolcott (now Mrs. Joel F. Vaile), a former Wellesley student. 
On her marriage in 1913 the management of the school was turned 
over to other hands, but Mrs. Vaile continues her interest in the 
school. The school corporation includes leading citizens of Denver. 
It is essentially a day school although there is a boarding department 
for those from a distance. Provision is also made for younger girls. 
College preparation is a primary aim, but, in its function of provid- 
ing for the educational needs of the leading families of the city, it 
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makes adequate provision for those who do not wish to enter college. 
The faculty is headed by Dr. J. D. S. Riggs, formerly president of 
Ottawa University (Kan.) and Shurtleff College. 

IDAHO 

St. Margaret’s Hall, Boise, an Episcopalian boarding and day 
school for girls established in 1885, is the oldest Protestant school in 
the state. The instruction covers the whole range of girls’ educa- 
tion, from kindergarten to college preparation. Leonora Cox, B.S., 
Columbia, who studied also in England and Paris, is principal. The 
majority of the girls are from Boise. 

UTAH 

New Jersey Academy, 55 N- ad W. St., Logan, is a boarding 
school for girls under the management of the Presbyterian Church. 
It was begun in 1878 by Rev. Calvin M. Parks and Mrs. Parks and 
has had a steady growth. Miss Faith H. Haines, A.B., Vassar, is 
acting principal. 

Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, established in 1880, is a large Epis- 
copal church school. Its present high standards and prosperity are 
due to Miss Clara I. Colburne who for nineteen years was principal. 
In 1914 she gave up the school to take over the Rayson School, New 
York City. Miss Georgiana Humphreys, formerly of Huron College, 
S.D., is now in charge. 

PACIFIC COAST STATES 

WASHINGTON 

Brunot Hall, 2209 Pacific Ave., Spokane, an Episcopal boarding 
and day school, has for more than twenty years provided thorough 
instruction for girls of the Northwest. Miss Julia P. Bailey, Rad- 
cliffe, is assisted by a strong faculty of college-bred women who 
offer a college preparatory course as well as elementary work and 
a four-year domestic science course. Especial advantages are 
afforded in music and art. See p. 541. 

The Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, was founded by the Rt. 
Rev. John A. Paddock, D.D., Bishop of Washington, in 1884, and 
has been endowed by Charles B. Wright of Philadelphia. Miss 
Adelaide Preston, Smith College, is principal. There is an alumnae 
association of two hundred. 

St. Patd’s School for Girls, Walla WaUa, is an Episcopal school 
established in 1872 for both boarding and day pupils. Nettie M. 
Galbraith is the principal. 

CALIFORNIA 

Hamlin School, 2230 Pacific Ave., San Francisco, is a large 
residential and day school. Miss Harnlin, the principal, is a native 
of Massachusetts and a graduate of the University of Michigan. 
There are over a hundred girls in attendance, thirty of them in the 
elementary department, to which little boys are also admitted. 
Thirty boarding pupils are accommodated. 

Miss Burke’s School for Girls, 2310 Broderick St., San Francisco, 
is an exclusive school with a large day patronage. Miss Katharine 
Burke is the principal. 
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Miss Murison’s School, Clay & Pierce Sts., San Francisco, is an 
excellent day school maintained Miss Elizabeth L. Murison, for 
fifty girls with boarding accommodation for a dozen. 

Dominican College, San Rafael, was incorporated in iSgo and 
is conducted by the Sisters of the Order. Instruction is given from 
primary to college grade and a school of music is maintained. 

The Horton School, Perkins & Pakn Sts., Oakland, has been main- 
tained as a day school since 1884 by Miss Sarah W. Horton. It pro- 
vides instruction from kindergarten to college preparation. 

Miss Head’s Boarding and Day School for Girls, 2538 Channing 
Way, Berkeley, established in 1887, has, since the retirement of 
Miss Head in 1909, been maintained by Miss Mary Elizabeth Wilson, 
the principal, a graduate of Smith College, assisted by a strong 
faculty, most of whom are college graduates. The four-year high 
school course is emphasized and a considerable number of the girls 
enter college, but there are also intermediate and primary depart- 
ments. The girls come largely from surrounding towns. 

The Watson School, 3037 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, is a day school 
with accommodation for about twenty boarding pupils. It has been 
maintained by Mrs. C. L. Watson since 1908. The school receives 
girls for instruction in all grades from primary to college and boys 
up to the age of thirteen. The school’s growth has caused its removal 
to larger and more attractive quarters. Among the patrons are 
many Christian Scientists. 

Miss Ransom and Miss Bridges’ School for Girls, Hazel Lane, 
Piedmont, established in 1906, has attained so marked a success that 
with the assistance of friends and patrons it was incorporated in 1913 
and new buildings erected. Miss Marion Ransom, Vassar and Rad- 
cliffe, and Miss Edith Bridges, Univ. of Cal., are assisted by a fac- 
ulty of twenty, more than half of whom are college graduates. The 
patronage is largely local and there are fifty resident students. 

Miss Harker’s School, Palo Alto, is a large day school with a 
limited accommodation for boarding pupils. Miss Catherine Harker, 
the principal, is a graduate of Vassar and is assisted by a^ strong 
faculty of college-bred women. The school was established in 1902 
and its success necessitated the erection in 1907 of its present attrac- 
tive building. 

Castilleja School, Palo Alto, has for nine years been maintained 
by Miss Mary Ishbel Lockey, A.B., Stanford. Its steady growth 
enabled it five years ago to move into buildings especially adapted 
to its purposes. Much of the work is carried on out of doors. The 
enrollment includes many local day pupils but the whole Pacific Coast 
is represented. The course of study includes all grades from Mon- 
tessori to college preparation. 

Santa Barbara Girls School, 1624 Garden St., was incorporated 
in 1914 by prominent residents of Santa Barbara. Courses extend 
from kindergarten through college preparation. It is a day school 
but there is a resident department for twelve girls. 

The Hollywood School for Girls, Sunset Boulevard & Hay Ave., 
Hollywood, a residential school just outside Los Angeles, is under 
the joint management of Miss Sophie S. Hogan and Miss Louise 
Knappen. Recitations and study periods are held out of doors 
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except in rainy weather. Instruction is given in all grades from 
primary to a four-year high school course. Pupils come from various 
localities, including the East. 

The Marlborough, 865 W. 23d St., the oldest girls’ school in 
Los Angeles, was established in 1889 by Mrs. G. A. Caswell, who 
still remains the principal though she has practically relinquished 
control to her associate, Miss Grace Wiltshire, a graduate of the 
Univ. of California and a woman of the broadest and most liberal 
sympathies. A practical, aU-round education is given, with especial 
emphasis on thorough training in English. Though it is not pri- 
marily a college preparatory school a considerable proportion of its 
graduates have entered the leading colleges in the East as well as 
the West. There is a large day school, and thirty resident pupils 
are accommodated. A whoUy new plant has been built recently. 
No work below high school grade is attempted and the average age 
of graduation is about nineteen- Some twenty girls graduate each 
year and the school has three hundred alumnae. The patronage is 
largely from California, but the boarding pupils are from nearly 
every state in the Union. The faculty consists almost wholly of 
college graduates. 

Girls’ Collegiate School, “Casa de Rosas,” Adams & Hoover Sts,, 
Los Angeles, was established in 1892 by its present principals, Miss 
Alice K. Parsons, Wells, and Miss Jeanne W. Dennen, Bradford 
Academy, who had conducted a school in Brooklyn for seven years 
previously. They are assisted by a college-trained faculty. The 
school has grown rapidly and sends girls to the leading colleges East 
and West. In 1909 the school was reorganized in upper and lower 
schools, with a post-graduate department. Special attention is given 
to physical training. Courses in domestic science, music, business 
methods, and arts, besides the regular college preparatory work, are 
offered to the one hundred and fifty girls. The Alumnae Association 
was organized in 1898. See p. 543. 

Angeles Vista School, 1844 St. Andrew’s PL, Los Angeles, a small 
day and residence school, conducted by Ethel wyn Wing, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, since 190S, is now under the direction of her sister, 
Miss Oril Wing. The school provides a complete system of educa- 
tion from primary through first year college. 

Westlake School for Girls, 612 Alvarado St., Los Angeles, is a 
large school with an enrollment of abPut two hundred. Miss 
Frederica H. de Laguna, A.M., Columbia, and Miss Jessica S. Vance, 
A.M.,^ Stanford, the joint principals, were formerly members of the 
faculties of Chaffey College and the Univ. of Southern California. 
The school provides instruction from primary to college grade and 
has accommodations for about thirty boarding pupils. 

St. Catherine’s School, 636 W. Adams St., Los Angeles, estab- 
Hshed in 1910, is a non-sectarian school for girls under fifteen and 
in the primary and grammar grades, and prepares for the Marl- 
borough and the Girls’ Collegiate Schools of Los Angeles. The 
'cubicle’ system gives each girl a degree of privacy together with 
proximity and supervision. While most of the pupils are from the 
neighborhood there is accommodation for twenty boarding pupils. 
Miss Maude Thomas and Miss Mosgrave are the principals. 
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The Orton School, 120 South Euclid Ave , an English-classical 
school for girls in Pasadena, was established in 1S90 by JMiss Anna B. 
Orton, a daughter of Professor James Orton of Vassar, the celebrated 
naturalist. The four-year high school course leading to college prep- 
aration may be continued into the hrst two years of college work. 
The school maintains affiliation with Cours Dwight in Paris and the 
Willard School in Berlin. 

Los Robles School, 386 South Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, estab- 
lished in 1900, was in 1915 entirely reorganized and is now under the 
management of Blanche Bunnelle, formerly principal of the lower 
school at Behnont School and of the Grammar School at Throop In- 
stitute. Much time is spent in the open air. 

Huntington Hall, South Pasadena, is a non-sectarian boarding 
school established in 1905 and conducted by MLss Florence Housel. 

The San Diego Bishop’s Schools comprise an Episcopal day school 
in San Diego, Mrs. Maclean, principal, and a boarding school at 
La Jolla. These were established and incorporated in igro by the 
first bishop of Los Angeles and the boarding school was made pos- 
sible by a donation from Miss E. Virginia Scripps of land and build- 
ings. In the primary grades little boys as weU as girls are admitted 
as day pupils. 
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Westbrook Seminary, Portland, chartered in 1831, is an endowed 
school under Universalist control. It offers all secondary courses 
and a graduate course of two years. There are one hundred and 
twenty boarding and day students, largely from Portland and the 
surrounding towns with a sprinkling from other states and foreign 
countries. The boys and girls are accommodated in separate dor- 
mitories. The school has a notable body of alumni including men 
and women prominent in the affairs of New England. Since 1914 
Clarence P. Quimby, A.B., Bates, A.M., Harvard, has been president. 

The Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill, in its ninety-first 
year, is a prosperous endowed boarding and day school with a large 
farm, providing varied courses which attract two hundred and 
twenty-five students from all over the state. The course in agri- 
culture is especially well given. In its ninety-one years of existence 
fifteen thousand students have passed through its halls. J. O. New- 
ton, A.B., Wesleyan Univ., is a vigorous administrator and keeps the 
institution in the front rank of Maine schools. 

Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, is owned and controlled and 
largely patronized by the Society of Friends of New England. 
Opened in 1850, it was incorporated four years later as the “Oak 
Grove School.” From the beginning the school failed to be self-sup- 
porting financially and was twice closed and twice burned. Since 
1888, however, the school has prospered and now has an endowment 
that insures a permanent future. It is a conservative preparatory 
school giving close supervision to each pupil. Louis T. Jones, Ph.D., 
the principal, is a man of extensive educational experience. 

Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, was established in 1829 as 
an academy preparatory to Colby College. It was given its present 
name as a result of endowments received in 1874 from Abner 
Coburn. The school offers college preparatory and general courses 
to one hundred and twenty-five boys and girls coming not only from 
the surrounding towns but also from throughout northern New 
England. George Stevenson, a graduate, was head master here 
for some years until he gave up the teaching profession. He was 
succeeded three years ago by Drew T. Harthom, A.M. George Otis 
Smith, Director U.S. Geological Survey, is president of the trustees. 

Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, established in 1866, is a large 
school drawing its two hundred and fifty students from all over New 
England. A high standard of scholarship is maintained in all the 
courses, which fit for any college or scientific school, or train the 
pupils to be teachers- Since its establishment three thousand six 
hundred students have enjoyed the privileges of the school. S. R. 
Oldham, A.B., Harvard, is the principal. The faculty are nearly all 
college- trained. 
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Hebron Academy, Hebron, founded in 1804, has many famous 
names upon its roll of alumni. Well endowed and beautifully situ- 
ated, it has under the virile administration of \Mlliam E, Sargent 
since 18S5 fuily maintained its prestige. Its two hundred and 
fifty students while largely from Maine come from all parts of New 
England and from the South and West. See p. 508. 

Fryeburg Academy, Fryeburg, has been a coeducational school 
since its establishment in 1792 and remains a vigorous institution 
with high school courses attended by over one hundred and thirty 
boys and girls. The principal is Ernest E. Weeks. 

Thornton Academy, Saco, is a well-endowed academy which for 
more than a century has provided excellent educational facilities 
for the boys and girls of the region. During the last ten years more 
than seventy of its graduates have entered the Maine colleges. 

The Lanier Home School, on the Piscataqua river, Eliot, opened 
in 1914, is the outgrowth of the summer camp which for some years 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Lanier have there maintained. Mr. Lanier, 
son of the Southern poet, has inherited the poetic and creative 
temperament which Mrs. Lanier admirably supplements and ex- 
ecutively utilizes for the inspiration of children and grown-ups. 
It is a school of the most intimate sort for their own three children 
and a dozen others, where all organic life activities are made edu- 
cative and the traditional artificialities of school are not permitted 
to interfere with the child’s real life. Materially the life is simple 
and inspirationally rich, untrammeled by formalities. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

New Hampton Literary Institution and Commercial College, New 
Hampton, established in 1821, is a vigorous endowed institution. 
It has two thousand living alumni in New Hampshire and as many 
more in other New England states, among them several state gov- 
ernors. Frank W. Preston is the principal of the Commercial Col- 
lege, and C. L. Joy is associate principal. 

Tilton Seminary was founded in 1845 incorporated in 1852 
as the New Hampshire Conference Seminary. Removed in 1862 
to Tilton, nineteen miles north of Concord, it adopted its present 
corporate name in 1903. In its long history it has enrolled over 
eight thousand students and today is attended by three hundred, 
one third of whom come from outside the state. Under the strong 
and able administration of George L. Plimpton, who has been the 
principal since 1896, the seminary has greatly increased its endow- 
ment and numbers, and is well equipped to maintain the best tradi- 
tions of the old academies. 

Eamball Union Academy, Meriden, was opened as a Congregational 
boys’ school in 1813, but in 1840 a newly-started seminary for girls 
united with it. The one hundred and fifty pupils, though largely 
local, represent seven states and five foreign countries- Charles 
Alden Tracy, B.L., Dartmouth, has been the principal since 1905. 
Miss E. A. fomball, founder of the Kimball School for Girls, Worces- 
ter, is the preceptress of the girls. 

Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, was built and endowed by Major 
Edward S. Sanborn in 1883. It offers college preparatory and gen- 
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eral courses to one hundred boarding and day students who come 
from surrounding towns. The school has graduated three hundred, 
of whom more than one fourth have entered college. Z. Willis 
Kemp, xA.B., A.M., Bowdoin; Ph.D., Univ. of 111 ., is the principal. 

Colby Academy, New London, was opened in 1837 as the New 
London Academical Institution. In 1853 it was renamed in honor 
of the Colby family who had long been friends of the school and who 
added to its endowment. It is a boarding and day school, — a suc- 
cessful and prosperous survival of the old-fashioned academy type. 
Its varied courses attract about one hundred and eighty students 
from New England, chiefly New Hampshire. Justin O. Wellman, 
A.B., Colby College ’98, has been the principal since 1905. 

Proctor Academy, the successor of the old Andover Academy, was 
opened in 1881. It is a boarding and day school having an attend- 
ance of ninety boys and girls from all over New England. The 
curriculum is especially arranged for students who do not expect to 
enter college. Francis T. Clayton, a graduate of New York Univer- 
sity and Union Theological Seminary, is the principal. 

New Ipswich Appleton Academy, the second oldest academy in 
New Hampshire, was founded and incorporated in 1789. In 1853 
it was endowed by Samuel Appleton. It provides sound instruction 
for forty local pupils. There is dormitory accommodation for a 
small number of girls. 

VERMONT 

St. Johnsbury Academy is a large school of local patronage accom- 
modating three hundred and thirty students. It was founded and 
endowed in 1843 t>y three brothers of the Fairbanks family. Schol- 
arships and many gifts enable the school to offer varied courses at 
low cost. ^ College preparation is the first aim but instruction is 
offered in industrial training, commercial work, and fine arts. The 
principal is Martin G. Benedict. 

Montpelier Seminary, established in 1832 at Newbury, is a flour- 
ishing school under Methodist influence, giving a good educational 
training at low cost. In x866 the school moved to Montpelier. 
Special emphasis is put on college preparation and a large percent- 
age of its graduates go to college, although a variety of other courses 
is offered. There is an enrollment of one hundred and seventy 
largely from Vermont. The principal since 1914 is the Rev. John W. 
Hatch, Univ. of Maine '88, who is a man of enthusiasm and initiative. 

Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, established in 1834 by the 
Methodists, is a boarding school with separate dormitories for boys 
and girls coming from all parts of the United States, but largely from 
New York and New England. Since the destruction by fire of the 
old building in 1908 new buildings have been erected, so the equip- 
ment is modern. The school has received many endowments and 
generous gifts and is thus able to offer thorough instruction at a 
moderate cost. Charles L. Leonard, A.B., D.D., is the principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The Buckingham School, 2 Buckingham PL, Cambridge, is a day 
school for young girls for the first nine years of school life. Boys 
are fitted to enter the sixth class from the top of college preparatory 
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schools. There is an attendance of about one hundred and fifteen 
pupils from the families of the Harv-ard faculty and old Cambridge. 
Begun by Miss Markham twenty-one years ago, the school was 
incorporated by leading citizens of Cambridge in 1902 and has since 
been under the able administration of Miss Katharine M. Thompson, 
A.B., Radchfie, assisted by a staff of thirteen room and department 
teachers. 

Miss Pierce’s School, Hedge Rd., Brookline, is a large and suc- 
cessful elementary school for girls and boys, patronized by the leading 
families of Brookline. Miss Pierce established the school twenty- 
nine years ago, and Miss Julia B. Park, Wellesley ’01, is the principal. 

The Chestnut Hill School, organized in 1S93, is an elementary 
day school for girls and boys, receiving them from neighboring fam- 
ilies and preparing them for leading secondary schools in the vicinity 
of Boston. Miss Martha A. Cushman is the principal. 

Thayer Academy, Braintree, is a school of local importance en- 
dowed by Sylvanus Thayer in 1877. It is free to the residents of 
the original town of Braintree from which region its one hundred 
and twenty pupils come. William Gallagher, a graduate of Harvard, 
is the head master. 

Derby Academy, Hingham, was founded and endowed in 1784 
by Madam Sarah Derby. Throughout its long history it has pro- 
vided instruction for boys and girls from Hingham and the adjacent 
towns on the south shore. As conducted today it is a day school 
providing instruction from kindergarten through the grammar 
school grades. The principal, Mrs. Marita M. Burdett, formerly 
of Chestnut Hill School and Volkmann School, receives a few board- 
ing pupils in her home. 

Dean Academy, Franklin, twenty-eight miles southwest of Boston, 
is a day and boarding school of which Arthur W. Peirce has been 
head master since 1897. There are over two hundred boys and 
girls in attendance, many of whom are from New England. 

Tabor Academy, Marion, on Buzzard’s Bay, now in its fortieth 
year, was established by Elizabeth Tabor for day and boarding 
pupils. Charles E. Pethyb ridge is the principal. 

Leicester Academy, Leicester, has been coeducational since its 
establishment in 1784. Its early history is significant because of 
many educational innovations and experiments there introduced. 

Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, an endowed boarding and day 
school opened in 1875, hears the name of its first benefactor. There 
are about one hundred and seventy students coming from all over 
New England. Hervey S. Cowell, Bates College, who since 1875 has 
devoted his life to educational work, has been the principal since 1887. 

RHODE ISLAND 

The East Greenwich Academy, a boarding school established in 
1802, is conducted by a board of trustees under the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of New England and northern New York. It 
o&rs college preparatory, commercial, and music courses at low cost, 
and while it draws one hundred and fifty boys and girls from all over 
New England, its patronage is largely local. 
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CONNECTICUT 

The Woodcraft School, Round Hill Road, Greenwich, is a most 
interesting and novel educational enterprise for both boys and girls. 
It was begun in 1915 as the “Little School In The Woods” under 
the direction of Mrs. Charles Tarbell Dudley, a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr, with the support and backing of such Greenwich residents 
as Ernest Thompson Seton and Dr. William T. Homaday. It aims 
to combine woodcraft pursuits and nature study with academic 
instruction through college^ preparatory work. Art, music, folk 
dancing, and handicraft are iiiherent parts of the pupil’s day. 

The Gilbert School, Winsted, is a private high school established 
in 1895 by the bequest of the late William L. Gilbert. It is a day 
school, free’ to the people of the town with a nominal tuition to those 
from outside. Walter D. Hood, A.B., is the principal. 

The Berle Home-School, Litchfield, is a school for the intensive 
training of children from six to thirteen, opened in 1915. The 
director, the Rev. A. A. Berle, is well known for his vitally interest- 
ing books “The School in the Home” and “Teaching in the Home” 
which relate the system of education he followed so successfully with 
his own children. The head master is Ira Z. AUen, whose own expe- 
rience in public school work convinced him of the enormous waste 
of their methods and led him to establish this school. 

The Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, originated in a movement 
of leading citizens as early as 1846 which culminated when the 
academy was incorporated in 1854. It differs in type from both 
the academies and high schools, between which it is historically a 
connecting link. As early as the closing years of the eighteenth 
century there had been an old-time private academy at Norwich. 
The movement to establish a free academy met with great oppo- 
sition, for many at this time opposed free education beyond the 
elementary schools. The orators of the day including Daniel 
Webster were enlisted, and the agitation which resulted did much 
to further the development of the high school system, but in Norwich 
no high school was established. Though amply endowed the free 
academy makes a nominal charge to residents of the town and exacts 
a tuition of $60 from non-residents. The school was early influenced 
by the Putnam School of Newburyport, no longer existing. 

The Norwich Free Academy has served a useful purpose and con- 
tinues its successful career as a coeducational school with an attend- 
ance of over six hundred from Norwich and adjoining towns. To 
Robert Porter Keep, Yale ’65, who was principal from 1885 until 
he resigned in^ 1903 to take charge of his aunt’s, Sarah Porter’s, 
school at Farmington, the school owes hardly less than to its founders. 
Harry A. Tirrell has been principal since 1904. 

NEW YORK 

Friends Seminary, 226 E. i6th St., New York City, has been 
maintained since i860 as a day school for boys and girls from kinder- 
garten through high school. Edward B. Rawson of Johns Hopkins, 
who has been connected with the school for twenty-six years, and 
Miss Alice S. Palmer, are the principals. 

Ethical Culture School, Central Park West & 63d St., New York 
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City, a day school, was established in 1878 by Felix Adler, who had 
established the New York Society for Ethical Culture two years 
before. The aim of the school is a social, an ethical one, yet it is 
democratic, comprising among its pupils the children of the rich, 
the middle classes, and the poor. The school provides instruction 
from kindergarten through college preparation, and has branched out 
in new activities and now maintains departments in art, science, and 
shop work. In 1912 an open-air department was inaugurated 
where the children study and recite in the open air the year round. 
There are in attendance upward of seven hundred and fifty. 

Miss Chaires Out-door School of Natural Education, 115 West 79th 
St., New York City, is an out-of-door play school for young children 
with kindergarten, primary, French, German, and art classes. Folk 
and esthetic dancing, painting, and drawing are made much of. 

Adelphi Academy, Lafayette Ave. & St. James PL, Brooklyn, 
founded in 1863, passed to the control of a corporation in 1869 and 
since that time has provided sound instruction in elementary and 
secondary school studies in preparation for college or business to 
the children of the residents of Brooklyn. It is a city day school 
with six hundred and seventy-five students in attendance, two thirds 
of whom are in the elementary department. Eugene C. Alder, a 
graduate of Kansas and Harvard, is the principal. 

Friends School, 112 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, is a day school 
for boys and girls with a large elemental department. The school 
has been conducted by the Society of Friends under a board of trus- 
tees for half a century. John L. Carver, BX., A.M., Ph.D., is the 
principal. The Uttle children and some of the older classes recite 
on the roof in the open air. 

Friends Academy, Locust Valley, L.I., was established and in- 
corporated in 1876 by Gideon Frost. It is a prosperous boarding 
and day school with an enrollment of about one hundred from nearby 
towns. -Intermediate and college preparatory work are taken up 
under the principalship of Nelson A. Jackson. 

The Staten Island Academy, New Brighton, established in 1884, 
is a large day school which offers an advanced progressive school 
program under the most capable auspices to over two hundred boys 
and girls from the kindergarten grades upward. It is maintained 
by a corporation for the good of the community. Frank R. Page, 
Harvard, is the head master and his faculty are college or profes- 
sionally trained. The educational value of the Boy Scout move- 
ment is recognized and utilized, and there is also a group of Camp 
Fire Girls. The enrollment of two hundred and fifty is chiefly in the 
elementary departments, but over one hundred boys and girls have 
entered the leading colleges. 

Hartwick Seminary in the town of the same name in central New 
York, both named for their founder, was opened in 1797. As pro- 
vided by the charter its principal, J. G. Traver, is a Lutheran clergy- 
man and a course in Lutheran Theology is given. 

The Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, in the lake region of central 
New York, was founded as early as 1824, and is the oldest continu- 
ously existing Methodist Conference seminary. In its long history 
it has done much for education in New York State. In the ninety- 
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one years of its existence it has had more than fifteen thou^nd 
students many of whom have since become prominent. It is a 
prosperous, endowed boarding and day school offering a wide range 
of courses. It is attended by nearly two hundred students. Rev. 
Charles Drake Skinner, D.D., has been the president since 190S. 

The Oakwood Seminary was founded in 1796 as the Friends* 
Academy at Nine Partners, and was subsequently removed to Union 
Springs on Cayuga Lake, where it was incorporated in i860, receiv- 
ing its present name in 1876. It is an endowed college preparatory 
school accommodating over eighty boys and girls, one third of whom 
are day pupils. Eliezer Partington, A.B., Earlham CoU., became 
the principal in 1914. 7- j 

The Cook Academy, Montour Falls, is an endowed boardmg and 
day school, founded in 1 87 2 by Colonel Elbert W. Cook and endowed 
by Baptists. Emil Hanke, A.B., Colgate, has been the principal 
for the last five years. . 

Palmer Institute-Starkey Seminary, Lakemont, was founded in 
1839, on Lake Seneca. About twenty-five years ago the name was 
changed because of the benefactions and endowment of the Hon. 
Francis A. Palmer. It is a boarding and day school with elementary 
and high school departments. Martyn SummerbeU, A B., N -Y. City 
CoU.; LL.D., Elon, has been the president since 1S98. 

Genesee Wesleyan Academy, Lima, eighteen miles south of 
Rochester, was established by the Genesee Conference in 1832. It 
enroUs over two hundred boarding and day students, nearly all 
from New York State. A variety of courses is offered both in the 
elementary and high school work, but college preparation is empha- 
sized. The Rev. Earl D. Shepard is the president. 

NEW JERSEY 

Hoboken Academy, Hoboken, is a day school founded in i860 by 
the German-speaking residents of Hoboken, that their children 
might attend a school based upon German ideals of thoroughness 
and receive instruction in that language. William C. Raymond, 
Pd.M., N.Y. Univ., is the principal. 

Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, is a coUege preparatory school 
foimded in 1856. It offers high school and elementary courses to 
two himdred boys and girls. Charles C. Stimets, Oswego Normal 
College and Rutgers, has been the principal since 1876. 

The Spining School, South Orange, a day school for boys and girls, 
has been maintained for sixteen years by Miss Harriet M. Spining, 
A.M., Columbia, with the assistance of able men and women teachers. 

Short HiUs School, Short HiUs, has been maintained by Henry F. 
Twitc^eU as a day school, meeting local requirements for boys and 
girls from elementary through high school. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Friends* Select School, 140 N. Sixteenth St., Philadelphia, is a 
descendant of the earliest school established by the Friends in 1689 
and is still under their direct management. The two schools for 
boys and girls, which had been separate since 1832, were united in 
1886. It is a day school emphasizing college preparatory work 
with a large elementary department. The school has an unusually 
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well equipped playground and excellent provision for manual train- 
ing and domestic science. There is definite religious instruction. 
Walter W. Haviland, A.B., Haverford, is the principal. 

Friends* Central School, 15th & Race Sts., Philadelphia, founded 
1845, counts among its pupils many grandchildren of earlier ones. 
It is a large day school providing instruction from elementary through 
high school. Dr. John W. Carr, A.M., Ph.D., engaged in educational 
work since 18S5, this year succeeded W- Elmer Barrett as principal. 

Germantown Friends School, the largest of the Orthodox Friends 
schools in and about Philadelphia, was established in 1845 for their 
children exclusively, but since 18S5 2.II denominations have been 
admitted. In 1849 oversight of the meeting was discontinued and 
the school was conducted as a private enterprise for nine years when 
the Friends again assumed control. It is a successful day prepara- 
tory school accommodating four hundred and fifty girls and boys 
and is so popular as to have a waiting list. Stanley R. Yamall is 
the principal. 

Westtown Boarding School, Westtown, is a day school under the 
patronage of the Society of Friends and only members of that order 
are admitted. The school was founded in 1799 ^Lnd since that time 
eleven thousand boys and girls have been educated there. William 
F. Wickersham is the principal. 

George School, Bucks County, twenty-five miles northeast of 
Philadelphia, is a Friends boarding school established in 1S93 in 
accordance with the will of John M. George, providing for the edu- 
cation of the children of Friends, however poor. It is a large and 
growing school enrolling two hundred and fifty students of high school 
grade, drawn from all over the eastern states, eighty per cent of whom 
are from Quaker families. A dozen or more students enter college 
yearly. There are over three hundred and fifty alumni and four 
times that number of former non-graduate students. George A. 
Walton, a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, has been the 
principal since 1912. 

The Easton Academy, Easton, has for a generation and more 
provided instruction from primary to college preparation, and has 
an attendance of about one hundred and fifty local students. The 
school is the successor of earlier schools of the town extending back 
to the eighteenth century. It has been under its present narne and 
organization for thirty-two years. Samuel R. Park became principal 
in 1887 and in 1893 sole proprietor. Of the two hundred and fifty 
graduates of the school many have entered the leading colleges. ^ 

Perkiomen Seminary, Pennsburg, is a prosperous coeducational 
school reorganized in 1892 under the patronage of the Schwenkf elder 
Church, with Rev. Oscar S. Kriebel, A.M., B.D., Oberlin; D.D., 
Franklin and Marshall, as the principal. Since then it has steadily 
grown and now draws three hundred students from Pennsylvania 
and adjacent states. Among its nine hundred alumni, six hundred 
and seventy-five have entered higher institutions of learning, includ- 
ing the leading colleges and universities of the country. The school 
does commendable work in helping young people of limited means 
to an education. 

Keystone Academy, fifteen miles from Scranton, established in 
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1868, is an endowed institution providing a variety of courses. It 
advertises itself as a school for young men but had a recent enroll- 
ment of forty ‘‘Ladies*’ and seventy-nine “Gentlemen,” largely 
local. It offers dormitory accommodation for boys only. 

Wyoming Seminary, near Wilkesbarre in the Wyoming Valley, 
was founded in 1844. It is a prosperous example of the old-time 
academy, providing liberally for the education of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the region round about. There are over five hundred stu- 
dents annually in attendance, one half of whom take the academic 
courses. Dr. Levi L. Sprague, an alumnus of the institution, has 
been connected with the school since 1868 and has been the presi- 
dent since 1882. 

The New Bloomfield Academy, in the Blue Ridge region of Penn- 
sylvania, has for seventy-eight years been a coeducational prepara- 
tory school with boarding and day departments accommodating 
one hundred and fifty students, chiefly from the surroimding coun- 
try. Added endowment recently received has made possible im- 
proved equipment. The school is conducted by Donald C. Willard, 
A.B., Univ. of Penn., the principal, and the Rev. Joseph S. Roddy, 
the director. The school specializes in a junior department for 
pupils under twelve. 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, foimded in 1848 by the Method- 
ists, is attended by over three hundred students from Williamsport 
and nearby towns of central Pennsylvania. The generous gifts of 
friends enable the school to offer a variety of courses at low cost. The 
Rev. B. C, Conner, a graduate of the Seminary and of Wesleyan, 
has been the" president since 1912, and had previously had wide 
experience in teaching and in the ministry. 

Schuylkill Seminary, Reading, is attended by one himdred and 
fifty students, mostly day pupils from nearby towns. It was estab- 
lished at Reading by an Evangelical Association in 1881 but from 
1886 to 1902 was located at Fredericksburg. Since 1902 it has been 
located at Reading- The school offers preparation for college and 
theological or other professional schools. Rev. Warren F. Teel, 
Ph.B., Northwestern College; A.M., Univ. of Penn.; D.D., Franklin 
and Marshall, has been the principal since 1901. 

York Collegiate Institute, York, foimded and endowed in 1873 by 
the late Samuel Small, is a day school with a small boarding depart- 
ment. College preparation is emphasized but a finishing course is 
also offered to the girls. During its history over fifteen hundred 
students have attended the school and there is an annual enrollment 
of one hundred coining from nearby towns. At present forty grad- 
uates are enrolled in the leading colleges and professional schools. 
The Rev. E. T. Jeffers has been the principal since 1893. 

The School of Childhood of the University of Pittsburgh is for 
children from four to seven years of age, embodying in practice the 
best present-day scientific theories in regard to education. The 
school had its origins in the School of Play organized by the Pitts- 
burgh Playground Association, taken over by the University in 1912. 
It is one of a number of schools honestly endeavoring to do pioneer 
educational work. There is no charge for tuition. 
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DELAWARE 

Friends School, Fourth and West Sts., Wilmington, is an endowed 
day school established in 1748. Instruction is given from primary 
through college preparation. Herschel A. Norris, A.M., Princeton, 
is principal. 

MARYLAND 

Friends School, Park Place, Baltimore, established in 1899, is 
a cooperative day school providing the children of its patrons with 
the best educational facilities from kindergarten to college at actual 
cost. Edward C. Wilson, B S., Swarthmore ’91, is principal. 

Blue Ridge College Academy, New Windsor, now in its seventeenth 
year, offers a four-year college preparatory course to seventy-five 
boys and girls from the region round about. The school is under 
the control of the Church of the Brethren. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Sidwells’ Friends School, 1811 1 St., N.W., is a large and prosperous 
day school established in 1883 by Mr. Thomas W. Sidwell, Univ. of 
Penn., and Mrs. Frances Haldeman-Sidwell, Vassar. It has justly 
earned a reputation for sound training and has prepared students 
for the leading eastern colleges. About two hundred and forty are in 
attendance. The school offers instruction from primary to college. 

VIRGINIA 

Shenandoah Collegiate Institute,^ Dayton, in the middle of the 
Shenandoah Valley, was organized in 1875 since changed 

its name several times. It is an old-time institution, which, by 
its 'varied courses, attracts nearly six hundred students, half of 
whom are enrolled in the music department. 

FLORIDA 

The Academy of Rollins College, Winter Park, established thirty- 
one years ago, offers a four-year course in preparation for the college. 
There are about eighty pupils chiefly from Florida, but a considerable 
number come from the North, attracted by the mild climate. 

KENTUCKY 

Cumberland College, Williamsburg, formerly Williamsburg Insti- 
tute, is a Baptist ‘junior college,’ dating from 1888. It offers courses 
of academic and college grade, including domestic science, manual 
training, agriculture, music, and art. E. E. Wood, A.M., is president. 

TENNESSEE 

Price-Webb School, Lewisburg, fifty miles south of Nashville, 
was formerly Haynes-McLean School. E. T. Price, the principal, 
is a graduate of the Webb School and Vanderbilt University, and with 
the assistance of W. R. Webb, of Bell Buckle, in an advisory capacity, 
in 1912 reorganized this old school on the lines which have made 
the Webb School so successful. It is a day school. 

Carson and Newman College, Jefferson City, dates from 1851. 
The four-year college preparatory course is taken by boys and girls, 
from the region round about. J. M. Burnett is president. 

ALABAMA 

Mrs. Johnson’s Private School for Little Children, Fairhope, has 
become famous among advanced educators as the School of Organic 
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Education. Children from the kindergarten to high school age 
learn here in a natural way through supplying their own needs and 
finding their own expression. They are not ‘taught/ repressed, 
depressed, or suppressed. Text-books are used as little as possible. 
There is no tuition charge, the work being supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. There is however boarding accommodation for some 
resident pupils. Mrs. Marietta L. Johnson is the principal. A 
summer session, chiefly for teachers, is held at Greenwich, Conn, 
A fuller account of the school is given in Dewey’s “Schools of 
Tomorrow.” 

LOUISIANA 

Isidore Newman Manual Training School, New Orleans, was 
established in 1903, and through the munificence of the donor, 
whose name it bears, it is a non-sectarian day school with kinder- 
garten, elementary, and high school grades, emphasizing manual 
training of all sorts, throughout the courses. The school teaching 
staff consists of twenty-four college- trained men and women, and 
prepares for the leading colleges in the country. 

TEXAS 

San Marcos Baptist Academy, thirty miles from Austin, opened 
in igo6, offers a seven-year course preparatory to the Texas colleges 
and makes a special feature of its musical department. There are 
in attendance over two hundred and fifty pupils, the majority of whom 
are boys, coming almost wholly from the state. T. G. Harris, head 
of the faculty since 1911, had previously had a long experience in 
Texas secondary schools. 

OHIO 

Wooster Academy, Wooster, is the preparatory department of 
the College of Wooster, a Presbyterian institution. John H. Dicka- 
son, A.M., is the present principal. 

University School, Blair Ave., Avondale, Cincinnati, was organized 
and incorporated in 1903 by interested parents, and is administered 
by a board of trustees of business and professional men. It is a 
democratic school having departments from kindergarten through 
high school. Each of the first eight grades is in charge of an indi- 
vidual teacher. William E. StilweU, A.B., A.M., Harvard, has been 
head master of the school since its inception. The faculty of eigh- 
teen men and women teachers have all had thorough training and 
experience in teaching. 

MICHIGAN 

Waverley Home and Day School, 79 Rosedale Ct., Detroit, is a 
small school established in 1913 by George L. Bixby, S.B. and 
S-M., M.I.T., for the children of Christian Scientists. 

Spring Arbor Seminary, eight miles south of Jackson, is a reli- 
gious school established in 1873 and maintained by the Free Meth- 
odists. H. S. Stewart is the principal. 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, an institution of Christian Reformed 
Church established in 1876, maintains a preparatory school attended 
by boys and girls of Dutch parentage, from the surrounding towns. 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, is the largest private school in the 
state giving a variety of courses. There are two departments: 
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the preparatory having a registration of about six hundred and 
fifty and the elementary about seven hundred. The principal 
of the school is Woodbridge N. Ferris, who was elected governor of 
Michigan in 1912. 

ILLINOIS 

The Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago, aims 
to carry out the principles first propounded by the well-known 
educator, Francis W. Parker. Interest is stimulated by adapting 
the studies to the pupil’s own experience- The range of the school 
is wide — from kindergarten through grammar grades and high school. 
Miss Flora J. Cook, long a co-worker with Colonel Parker, has been 
the principal since 1900 and is assisted by a strong staff of grade 
and special teachers. 

The Hniversity High School, 58th & Monroe Sts., Chicago, was 
formed in 1903 by the union of the Chicago Manual Training School, 
which had been running twenty years, and the South Side Academy, 
founded ten years previously. The two institutions were brought in 
1903 to the grounds of the University of Chicago to unite and form 
a part of the School of Education. The High School serves as a lab- 
oratory for the University in the solution of educational problems. 
Franklin W. Johnson, A.B., Colby *91, the principal, is assisted by a 
faculty of about forty, all of whom are experienced instructors. 

Evanston Academy, Evanston, is a large college preparatory school 
established in i860 by the trustees of Northwestern University 
on its campus. About half the students are in residence and there 
are separate dormitories. Practically all the graduates enter leading 
colleges. Edward W. Marcellus, Northwestern University, became 
principal in 1915. 

Elgin Academy, Elgin, since 1903 controlled by Northwestern 
University, is an endowed school annually enrolling one hundred 
local students above the grammar grades. Horace M. Buckley, 
A.B., Northwestern Univ.; A.M., Columbia Univ.; B.D., Chicago 
Univ., has been principal since 1913. 

Grand Prairie Seminary, Onarga, chartered in 1S63, is an en- 
dowed school which, until 18S0, granted degrees. Instruction 
has since been limited to high school subjects. Hubert Phillips 
has been president since August, 1914. The one hundred girls and 
boys come largely from Illinois- 

Whipple Academy, Jacksonville, the Preparatory Department of 
Illinois College, through the generous endowment of Dr. Samuel L. 
Whipple, began its career in 1869 as a boys’ school. In 1903 it be- 
came coeducational. The life of the academy centers in Whipple 
Hall but the equipment and the faculty of the college are available. 
Charles H. Rammelkamp, Ph.B., Ph.D., is the president. 

The Shurtleff Academy, Alton, has existed since 1827 as the 
preparatory department of Shurtleff College, the oldest educational 
institution in the Mississippi Valley. George M. Potter has been 
the president for about four years. 

WISCONSIN * 

German-English Academy, 558 Broadway, Milwaukee, founded 
in 1851 by prominent Milwaukee Germans under the leadership of 
Peter Engehnann, claims to be the sole heir of German-American 
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culture in Milwaukee. It is a school of German thoroughness, 
offering complete instruction from kindergarten to college. The 
patronage is whoEy local. Under the same management there is a 
Normal School for Teachers which draws from all over the north cen- 
tral states. Max Griebsch is the director. 

Evansville Seminary and Junior College, Evansville, founded in 
1855 by Methodists, now under the control of the Free Methodists, 
annually enrolls two hundred, one fourth of whom come from out- 
side the state, and offers junior college courses. Richard R. Blews, 
Ph.D., Cornell Univ., is the president. 

Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, is an endowed Baptist school 
for boys and girls, founded in 1855. The curriculiun offers high 
school work, some junior college work, and music courses. The 
attendance is from the north central states. Edwin P. Brown, 
A.B., Univ. of Chicago '96, principal since 1901, is a man of keen 
business sense, zealous for the reputation of the school. 

MINNESOTA 

Pillsbury Academy, Owatonna, seventy miles south of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, is a boarding school established as Minnesota 
Academy in 1877 by the Baptist State Convention. In 1886 the 
name of the academy was changed because of the gifts of the great 
flour merchant, George A. Pillsbrury. Military driU is prescribed in 
the five grades. There are separate dormitories for the boys and 
girls. About thirty graduate each year. Milo B. Price, Ph.D., 
Leipzig Univ., who had previously been an instructor in other leading 
preparatory schools, has been principal since 1904. 

IOWA 

Jewell Lutheran College, Jewell, established in 1893 by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, is a preparatory school with a four- 
year academic course as well as commercial and music courses. 
About fifteen graduate annually. The students are largely Scandi- 
navians and come from surrounding states. The Rev. K. O. Eittreim 
is the president. 

MISSOURI 

The Principia, Principia Park, St, Louis, is exclusively for the 
children of Christian Scientists and enrolls about two hundred and 
fifty pupils, one half of whom are in residence. It is a preparatory 
day and boarding school established in 1898 by Mrs. Mary Kimball 
Morgan, who is the acting principal. The school offers instruction 
from kindergarten through a six-year preparatory course, with 
conmiercial, domestic science, and manual training courses as, well. 
Military training for the boys and physical training for both boys 
and girls are given prominence. 

The University Schools, Columbia, comprise an elementary 
school and a high school under the administration of the depart- 
ment of education of the University of Missouri. Dr. J. L. Meriam, 
professor of School Supervision in the University, is superintendent. 
The first is primarily an observational school where the best modern 
theories of natural education are being tested out. The high school 
is a practice school. Both are used as laboratories in the study of 
educational methods. 
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KAJSrSAS 

Southwestern Academy, Winfield, the preparatory department of 
Southwestern College, was established in 18S5 and is controlled by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. There is an annual attendance 
of about seventy and the alumni number about three hundred. 
Arthur L. Stickel, A.B., 111 . Wes. Univ. '81, A.M. ’00, who has had 
long educational experience, has been the principal since 1911. 

Washburn Academy, Topeka, a Congregationalist school, is the 
preparatory department of Washburn College, which was established 
in 1865. Over one hundred are enrolled, mainly local. Wilson C. 
Wheeler is principal. 

Ottawa University Academy, Ottawa, conducted by Baptists since 
its establishment in 1885, offers a four-year college preparatory and a 
four-year commercial course. Miss Lulu M. Brown, A.M., is 
principal of the academy. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle Seminary and College, Seattle, is a Free Methodist insti- 
tution with a four-year academic course. There are over two hun- 
dred in attendance, divided about equally between boys and girls, 
who come chiefly from Seattle and the Northwest in general. 
Alexander Beers is president. 

OREGON 

Music-Education School, Portland, now three years old, is for 
the teaching of all subjects “upon the principles applied in the 
music education of the child.'’ It is under the direction of Calvin 
Brainerd Cady, Teachers College, Columbia. The principal is 
Miss Elizabeth Hoar Cady. Its purpose is to demonstrate that 
“there are aims to be attained and means for accomplishing those 
ends that lie at least somewhat beyond the conceptions that obtain 
in the larger part of our public and private school work.” The 
course covers the usual subjects of instruction in a novel and interest- 
ing way* 

Portland Academy, 13th and Montgomery Sts., Portland, organ- 
ized in 18S9, is an endowed boarding school. A four-year academic 
course is supplemented by a Lower School which covers a seven- 
year grammar school course. There are over three hundred in 
attendance, chiefly from Portland, and about thirty enter college 
annually. James F. Ewing is the principal. 

CALIFORNIA 

The Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasadena, is a large day 
school, a reorganization in 1907 under a board of trustees of the 
Grammar School Department of Throop Polytechnic Institute. 
Miss Grace Henley, the principal, is a progressive educator who 
makes full use of the educational value of manual arts, — ^industrial 
arts, wood work, cooking, and sewing, in all grades. 

Washburn School, San Josd, is a small day school maintained 
by Arthur and Jessica T. Washburn from 1894 until recently. Its 
courses especially prepare for admission to Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. Miss Mary E. Meyxick is principal. 
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New England Conservatory of Music, Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass., established in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjee, is not only the 
oldest institution of its kind in the country but the largest and 
best equipped- It has always offered the best of facilities in all 
branches of musical instruction- Since removing to its new building 
it offers advantages perhaps unrivaled elsewhere- Facilities for 
every kind of concert and orchestral performance are provided by 
class-room instruction supplemented by frequent concerts and 
recitals. The Conservatory Orchestra gives especially useful 
training to instrumentalists. The School of Grand Opera offers 
a practical as well as theoretical training. The school has no endow- 
ment, aside from provision for a few scholarships. The debt incurred 
for the new building has been somewhat reduced by gift. The 
charter of the school prohibits it from being conducted for profit 
and the present surplus is being applied to reduce the indebtedness. 
George W. Chadwick, the director, is an orchestral composer and 
conductor of international reputation- Last year over twenty- 
seven hundred students were in attendance from all parts of the 
country. Ralph L. Flanders is the general manager. See p. 505. 

Eaelten Pianoforte School, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., 
was established in 1897 by Carl Faelten who has been connected 
as instructor and director with various prominent musical institu- 
tions since his arrival in this country in 1882. He is a concert pianist, 
and the originator of the Faelten System of fundamental training 
now widely adopted in music schools. 

The Fox-Buonamici School of Pianoforte Playing, 581 Boylston 
St., Boston, was established in 1908 by Felix Fox and Carlo Buona- 
mici, who are now assisted by graduates of the school. Mr. Fox is 
a concert pianist and a leading exponent of the teaching of Isidor 
Philip; Mr. Buonamici, the son of a noted Italian pianist. 

The New Haven School of Music, Merchants’ National Bank 
Building, New Haven, Conn., established in 1911, offers instruction 
in voice, violin, piano, and the theory and history of music. The 
school is an incorporated mutual association of music teachers 
for the purpose of increasing their teaching efficiency. 

New York College of Music, 128 E. 58th St., New York City, 
founded in 1878, is an incorporated institution of high standing. 
The directors are Carl Hein and August Fraemcke. The faculty is 
especially strong in the piano, vocal, violin, and theory departments. 
A training course is offered for teachers of public school music. 

The American Institute of Applied Music, 212 W. 59th St., New 
York City, was incorporated in 1900 by the board of regents of the 
University of the State of New York for the purpose of amalgamat- 
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ing the several educational interests of the Metropolitan College of 
Music (1891), the Metropolitan Conservatory of Music (1886), 
the Synthetic Piano School (1887), and the American Institute of 
Normal Methods. The institute has a strong faculty and offers 
practical and theoretical courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
and Doctor of Music. 

The Institute of Musical Art of New York, 120 Claremont Ave , 
New York City, was established in 1905 by Frank Damrosch, who 
was fortunate in securing an endowment of half a million dollars from 
Mr. James Loeb. The equipment now represents as much more. 
Advanced students of piano, violin, ’cello, etc., rehearse their con- 
certos with a Students’ Symphony Orchestra of seventy performers. 
Those studying Grand Opera receive not only thorough training but 
practical experience. Franz Kneisel, of the celebrated Kneisel 
Quartet, is at the head of the department of stringed instruments, 
and Percy Goetschius, whose works on harmony and counterpoint 
are of international celebrity and use, is at the head of the depart- 
ment of theory. See p. 537. 

The Elinor Comstock School of Music, 41 E. 80th St., New York 
City, was opened in 1914. Miss Comstock, a pupil of Leschetizky, 
has for sixteen years been a teacher of music in New York. The 
members of her school have opportunities for carrying on academic 
as well as musical study. See p. 530. 

The von Ende School of Music, 44 W. 85th St., New York City, 
founded in 1910 and directed by Herwegh von Ende, has a distin- 
guished faculty, including such names as Sigismond Stojowski, 
Anton Vitek, Adrienne Remenyi, Albert Ross Parsons, and Hans 
van den Burg. The school is chartered by the board of regents 
of the University of the State of New York. A dormitory for 
young ladies is maintained one block from the school. 

New York School of Music and Arts, Central Park West, cor. 
g5th St., New York, offers courses in all branches of music and the 
arts from primary to finishing, xmder the direction of Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, well known as a writer and teacher on vocal subjects, 
assisted by an eminent faculty of American teachers. The school 
was established in 1901 - There are special courses for teachers, 
and a dormitory for the boarding students. 

Crane Normal Institute of Music, Potsdam, N.Y., grew out of 
the work which was begun by Miss Julia Crane in 1884 in the 
Potsdam State Normal School and which she still continues there. 
As the state made no provision for the fuller training which^ Mips 
Crane deemed essential she has, while continuing her duties ^ in 
the State Normal, biult up this private institution the work of which 
supplements the work of the state school and yet is entirely sup- 
ported by its tuition. 

The Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N.Y., organized in 
1892 and incorporated in 1897, offers preparatory and intermediate 
work and a four-year academic course. The students’ concert 
companies give an opportunity for practical experience through 
touring in the East. Two thirds of the students are non-resident. 
The school occupies four large buildings in the center of the city. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., maintains a large Depart- 
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ment of Music in the College of Fine Arts under G. A. Parker, 
dean. 

Philadelphia Musical Academy, 1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., was founded in 1870. Richard Zeckwer, a graduate of Leipzig 
Conservatory, has been director since 1876, and sole owner since 
1880. Instruction is given in all branches of practical and theoretical 
music by the class system. 

Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 1327 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., was established by Gilbert R. Combs in 1885. 
It has moved several times to more commodious quarters as its 
clientele has grown. The institution offers musical instruction of 
every kind, and has reciprocal relations with the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1900 a dormitory was added to the equipment. 

Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore, Charles St. & 
Mount Vernon PI., Baltimore, Md., is a portion of the great founda- 
tion established in 1868 by George Peabody, the leading philan- 
thropist of the day, and is the oldest endowed institution of its kind. 
It occupies a part of the Peabody Institute Building, in which are 
also the Gallery of Art, the Public Library, and three concert halls. 
There is a Conservatory Annex of two buddings nearby. Harold 
Randolph has been director since 1898. A special course is given 
for students wishing to teach music in the public schools. There 
are no entrance requirements, students being placed in the grades 
for which they are best fitted. 

Birmingham Conservatory of Music, 1818 2d Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala., was opened in 1895 by Benjamin Guckenberger, and is now 
ably conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Gussen. The Fletcher method 
for children is in use. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Highland Ave. & Oak St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was founded in 1867 by Clara Baur, aunt of the 
present directress. Instruction is given in elocution, physical 
culture, and languages, besides practical and theoretical music. 
A dormitory was recently added to the main building. Pupils are 
received from the age of six years upward. 

The College of Music of Cincinnati, Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was foxmded and endowed in 1878 by Reuben R. Springer, Theodore 
Thomas having been the first musical director- It offers instruction 
in elocution and languages, aside from vocal and instrumental 
music, and maintains a teachers’ training department. The theory 
department is strong. About fifty students graduate each year. 

Dana’s Musical Inatitute and College of Music, Warren, Ohio, 
founded in 1869 by William H. Dana, was chartered in 1911 with 
power to confer degrees. Practical and theoretical music are taught 
in daily lessons, the history and theory of music being required. 
Dormitories are provided for both men and women. 

Oberlin College Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio, has long 
occupied a leading position among the music schools of the Middle 
West. It was organized in 1865, being fostered by the interest in 
sacred music and by the Puritan traditions of the early New Eng- 
landers who settled Ohio. Charles Walthall Morrison, the director, 
is assisted by a strong faculty. The students have the opportunities 
for library and g3minasium work and the lecture privileges of the 
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connection with Oberlin College. Courses are ofiFered in all branches 
of vocal and instrumental music and theory, and may be combined 
with other college courses. Students may live in the dormitories. 

The Toledo Conservatory of Music, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, established 
in 1900, caters to a large patronage from northwest Ohio, Michigan, 
and Inthana. Instruction is given in all branches of music, with 
emphasis on normal training for teachers. Bradford Mills has been 
the director since 1900. 

The University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., gives thorough 
instruction in piano, voice, violin, violoncello, organ, and brass 
instruments, public school methods, and the theory of music. 
Established in 1880 the school has since 1888 been in charge of 
Albert Augustus Stanley, A.M., composer and one of the founders 
of the American Guild of Organists. It is affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The school maintains a choral union of three 
hundred, an orchestra of fifty; and gives a hundred concerts 
annually. 

Detroit Conservatory of Music, 1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., which was established in 1874 by J‘. H. Hahn, is now under 
the direction of Francis L. York, A.M., Michigan, a pupil of Guilmant. 
Besides offering courses in all branches of music the school has es- 
tablished a complete academic department and there are courses 
in school drawing, kindergarten methods, and folk-dancing. The 
faculty consists of about one hundred exj^rienced teachers. Dor- 
mitory accommodation is provided. 

Detroit Institute of Musical Art, 67-69 Davenport St., Detroit, 
Mich., in its second year, is conducted by Guy Bevier Williams. 
The school maintains five branch schools and is affiliated with the 
Thomas Normal Training School. There are dormitory advantages. 

Chicago Musical College, 624 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 

111 ., was established in 1867 by Dr. Florenz Ziegfefd, four years 
after his coming to America from Germany. The growth of the 
school has kept pace with the development of the city and it is now 
one of the permanent educational institutions of Chicago, with 
the backing of its best citizens. It occupies commodious quarters 
in the Lake Park Building, in which there is a large and attractive 
concert hall. All branches of musical instruction are offered though 
stress is laid on work for the piano and the voice. Free and partial 
scholarships are available. Over two thousand students, chiefly from 
the Middle West, are enrolled in the regular courses, the summer 
normal course, and the evening classes. 

Ameiican Conservatory of Music, 304 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

111., is the creation of John J. Hattstaedt, who established it in 
1886. Instruction is provided for students in aU grades of advance- 
ment and the curriculum is modem and very comprehensive, in- 
cluding all branches of instrumental and vocal music, theory and 
composition, dramatic art, physical culture, and modern languages. 
Many prominent names are included among the eighty members 
of the faculty. About two thousand students are enrolled from 
over thirty different states. See p. 540. 

Columbia School of Music, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111 ., 
established in 1901 by Miss Estelle Phelan and Miss Clare Osborne 
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Reed, its present director, specializes in normal training for piano 
and vocal teachers, and public school music and methods. A course 
is offered in the Dalcroze method of eurythmics. 

The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts, 410 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 111 ., organized in 1907 as a school of the piano, was 
incorporated in 1912 and many other departments were added. A 
special feature is made of courses for professional musicians and a 
school of speech arts has recently been opened. 

The Technical Normal School of Chicago, 3207 Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, III., was oj>ened in 19 ii to prepare students to teach 
art, music, domestic science, and physical education in public and 
private schools. The training aims to correlate the academic, 
technical, and professional or pedagogical aspects of the subjects 
taught. The staff includes graduates of many of the leading uni- 
versities. Two dwelling-houses within a block of the school are 
used as dormitories for students from a distance. 

The Sherwood Music School, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
111 ., established by William H. Sherwood, was incorporated in 1910 
and is now in charge of Miss Georgia Kober, a pupil of Mr. 
Sherwood. Instruction is given in all branches of music, as well as 
dramatic art, with emphasis on the normal course for teachers, who 
are given opportunity for observation and practice, and on public 
school music. A dormitory is provided. 

Centralizing School of Music, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111 ., 
founded in 1907 by Miss Gertrude Radle-Paradis, maintains a num- 
ber of branch studios in and around Chicago and conducts courses in 
pianoforte, lyric diction, singing, violin, public school music, etc., 
as well as a normal department and a model training school for 
prospective teachers. The Centralizing School of Acting is under 
the able directorship of Edward Dvorak. 

The Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dramatic Art, Auditorium 
Building, Chicago, 111 ., is an incorporated institution of which Mrs. 
Willard S. Bracken is president! A strong feature of its work is 
the academic course of three years, including theory and history 
of music- A course is also offered in dramatic art. 

Bush Conservatory, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago, lU., was established 
by William L. Bush in Bush Temple, which was a memorial to his 
father. Other buildings have been added, including a dormitory for 
women. The School of Opera has recently been organized under 
Signor Parelli, conductor of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
Two thirds of the students come from outside Illinois. 

The School of Music of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
111., organized in 189 r, is a professional music school which bears 
the same relation to the university as the professional school of law 
or medicine, and has degree-conferring powers. Peter Christian 
Lutkin has been dean of the school since its foundation. The school 
has an interchange of work with the College of Liberal Arts and other 
departments of the university, 

Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, 111 ., is a department 
of Knox College, established in 1883. William Frederick Bentley 
has been in charge of the music department since the third year 
of its establishment and to him is due its growth and development. 
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He is also a well-known conductor of music festivals through the 
iVIiddle West. Dormitory accommodation is provided for girls. 

Lawrence Conservatory of Music, Appleton, Wis., is a depart- 
ment of Lawrence College. Particular attention is given to prepara- 
tion of teachers for music work in the public schools. Peabody Hall, 
erected in 1909, is the gift of the late George Peabody. The school 
has its own dormitories for women and the men may live in one of 
the halls of the college. Frederick Vance Evans is the dean. 

The Northwestern Conservatory of Music, Art, and Expression, 
806 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., founded in 1885, is now 
under the direction of Olive Adele Evers. Courses are offered in 
practical and theoretical music, art, expression, and various special 
branches, while yotmger students may avail themselves of class 
work equivalent to regulation high and grammar school courses, 
through Miss Evers’ interest in Stanley Hall, a girls’ school. There 
is a summer school course, and evening classes during the winter. 

Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory, and Dramatic Art, 42 
Eighth St., S., Minneapolis, Minn., organized and incorporated in 
1907, offers instruction in all branches of music, dramatic art, and 
languages. Theory is required of all graduates. William H. 
Pontius has been the director since the school’s incorporation. 

Drake University, Conservatory of Music, Des Moines, la., 
offers instruction in vocal and instrumental music as well as the 
theory and history of music, with special work for teachers. The 
patronage is mostly from the western states and Canada. Holmes 
Cowper is dean. 

The University School of Music, Lincoln, Neb., owned and 
conducted by Willard Kimball since 1894. was until 19 ii affiliated 
with the University of Nebraska. Mr. Kimball, Oberlin ’73, is a 
well-known conductor in this section of the country. 

Oakland Conservatory of Music, Oakland, Cal., is one of a chain 
of music schools established in the principal coast cities by Adolf 
Gregory in 1891 and maintained by his pupils, the main oflftce being 
in San Francisco. Instruction is offered in all branches of music. 

College of the Pacific, Conservatory of Music, San Jose, Cal., 
is in charge of Warren D. Allen. All branches of instrumental and 
vocal study are taught with the object of fitting for the teaching 
profession or concert appearance. A course in public school music 
is offered. Students may also pursue courses in College Park 
Academy and in the College of Liberal Arts. 

University of Southern California, College of Music, 400 Mason 
Opera House, Los Angeles, Cal., opened thirty years ago, gives 
instruction in all branches of music. W. F. Skeele is dean. 
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Commonwealth Art Colony, Boothbay Harbor, Me., established 
in 1904, is a summer school for serious study. The staff gives instruc- 
tion in illustration; painting, from landscape or model; design; 
arts and crafts; and music. The Colony offers an outdoor life and 
many social attractions, and the country round about supplies 
picturesque subjects for painting and sketching or photography. 
Asa G, Randall, B.S., of Providence is the director. Many of the 
students are accompanied by friends who take no courses. 

School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass., founded in 1876, gives instruction to those who wish to 
become painters, sculptors, and designers. The curriculum is 
elaborate and carefully devised for the ends desired. Pupils must 
be over sixteen years of age. Nineteen scholarships are offered. 
The staff of instructors includes Frank W. Benson, Bela Pratt, 
Philip L. Hale, and William James. Among its graduates are many 
weU-known artists. 

School of Fine Arts, Crafts, and Decorative Design, 126 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston, was established in 1914 by C. Howard Walker, 
architect, art lecturer, and editor, and Miss Katherine B. Child. 
It offers a four-year course in decorative art, interior decorating, 
metal work, and pottery. Practical training is given in an art 
shop connected with the school. The trip to New York in the 
spring teaches the students to study a museum quickly and well. 

Fenway School of Illustration, Fenway Studios, Boston, is a train- 
ing school for illustrators maintained by Chase Emerson, Harold 
Brett, and Arthur P. Spear, painters and illustrators. Susan E. 
Phillips is director. The school equips the student with practical 
knowledge for the various fields of illustrative art. 

Boston School of Painting, 64 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
in its tenth year, is conducted by Arthur M. Hazard, the well-known 
portrait painter and mural decorator, and several assistants, who 
emphasize the practical side of art in illustration and commercial 
drawing, portrait painting and mural decoration, practical design, 
ceramics and china decoration. The school is small and allows 
much chance for individual attention. See p. 508. 

Kew School of Design and Illustration, 248 Boylston St., Boston, 
established in 1911, gives instruction in a great variety of subjects 
and has an annual attendance of about two himdred. The directors 
are Douglas J. Connah and Vesper L. George. 

School of the Worcester Art Museum, 24 Highland St., Worcester, 
Mass., is now in its seventeenth year. Since 1907 it has occupied 
the former residence of Mr. Salisbury, founder of the school and 
museum. Since i9c^ H. Stuart Michie has been director. Special 
facilities are offered in design and the crafts. 
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Lowtliorpe School of Landscape Architecture for Women, Groton, 
Mass., established in 1901, is in charge of Miss Georgiana J. Sanders, 
and offers a two-year course. 

Rhode Island School of Design, ii Waterman St., Providence, 
R.I., was founded and incorporated in 1877. Earle Rowe is the 
director. Instruction is offered in the following departments: 
freehand drawing and painting, decorative design, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, mechanical design, textile design, jewelry and silversmithing, 
normal art. The state makes an annual appropriation for scholar- 
ships. The school has its own museum. 

School of the Art Society of Hartford, 28 Prospect St., Hartford, 
Conn., has been maintained and managed by a board of prominent 
Hartford women since 1877. It has in the past numbered among its 
instructors such pre-eminent artists as WOJiam Chase and Dwight 
W. Tryon. The present instructors include Philip L. Hale and 
Robert F. Logan, and Grace Oimstead Clarke. Drawing, painting, 
costume, illustration, and design are taught. 

Yale School of Fine Arts, New Haven, Conn., is an independent 
department of the university, founded in 1864 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Augustus Russell Street, at whose expense the building was erected. 
The school has continued to receive gifts and endowrftents so that 
in 1910 new galleries and class-rooms were added. The school has 
two valuable collections of paintings, — the TrumbuU collection, of 
historical portraits and events of the American Revolution, which 
formed the nucleus of its Art Museum, and the Jarves collection of 
Italian paintings, unexcelled in this coimtry. William Sergeant 
Kendall has been director of the school for some years. Three- 
year courses are offered in painting, sculpture, and a four-year 
course in architecture. To the first two, students of both sexes 
are admitted. Preparatory work is offered for absolute beginners. 

Cooper Union, 3d Ave. & 8th St., New York City, foimded by 
Peter Cooper in 1859, was the forerunner of many similar institu- 
tions, having avowedly inspired the Carnegie benefactions. Ad- 
ditional endowment has continued to come from the family of the 
founder and others interested in art and art education. At the 
time of the opening of the school, in 1859, took over the work of a 
private society, which offered a course in the arts of design to women, 
and has since maintained a free art school for women, and free even- 
ing art classes for men. C. R. Richards is director, and the art 
classes are under the immediate direction of Frederick Dielman. 

The Art Students' League of Hew York, 215 W. 57th St., was 
founded in 1875 incorporated three years later. Its board and 
officers include many prominent citizens who have a broad interest in 
artj and in its list of active members are several of the best known 
artists and art lovers in New York. The League maintains classes 
of instruction in all branches of art. Growth iii attendance has 
twice necessitated the removal to enlarged quarters and it is now 
located in the American Fine Arts Budding in studios especially 
adapted to its purposes. The instructors include some of the 
prominent and more successful artists of New York and the work 
turned out by its students is probably not excelled by that of any 
other school. The League maintains two summer schools, — one 
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in the city under George B. Bridgman, and a school of landscape 
painting at Woodstock in the Catskills under John F. Carlson. 

JSTew York School of Applied Design for Women, 160 Lexington 
Ave., was founded and incorporated in 1892 by Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins 
for the purpose of affording to women practical instruction in the 
arts and crafts whereby they might become self-supporting. The 
instructors are practical men and women engaged in the crafts which 
they here teach. The directors and officers are public-spirited men 
and women interested in art education and the institution is further 
supported by subscribing patrons. More than nine thousand 
women have been graduated from the school. 

New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 2237 Broadway, suc- 
ceeded the Chase School in xpog. Courses are offered in drawing, 
painting, interior decoration, the crafts, costume design, illustrative 
advertising, and normal training. Vocational art and vocational 
art teaching are emphasized. Frank A. Parsons is president and 
Susan F. Bissell, executive secretary. The school is incorporated 
under the board of regents, and holds a summer session at Port 
Jefferson, L.I. 

The Arts High School of the Ethical Culture School, Central Park 
West & 63d St., opened in 1913, is designed for those who wish to 
sj>ecialize in art during the last two years of high school work. Two 
hours a day are given to the study of art. The school is prevoca- 
tional and opens the way to a more intelligent choice in some special 
form of art for their profession. Two years of high school work are 
required for admission and a diploma is given for the two years spent 
in the art school. 

National Academy of Design, Free Schools, 109th St. & Amster- 
dam Ave., founded in 1825, pve instruction in drawing, painting, 
sculpture, and etching. Tuition is free but a small entrance fee is 
charged. Adolph A. Weinman is at the head of the school. 

Pratt Institute, School of Fine and Applied Arts, Ryerson St., 
Brooklyn, founded in 18S7, gives especial attention to normal 
courses in art and manual training. Courses are also given in draw- 
ing, illustration, apph'ed design, architecture, crafts, and jeweiry. 
Scholarships are offered by friends of the school and by the Art 
Students’ Fund Association. 

The Albany School of Fine Arts, 52 S. Swan St., Albany, N.Y., 
established in 1910, offers a three-year course and a normal teachers’ 
course as well as special work in crafts, design, and architecture, 
under the direction of the State Education Department. Miss Edith 
Very, B.S., Columbia, is director. 

Syracuse University, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N.Y., opened 
in 1873, iias departments of architecture, painting, and design, 
George A. Parker is dean of Fine Arts and the summer school is in 
charge of Charles B. Walker. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad St., above Arch, 
Philadelphia, Pa., founded in 1805, is the oldest school in America 
devoted exclusively to the cultivation of the fine arts. All the 
instructors, specialists in their respective lines, are well-known 
artists or sculptors. About twenty students each year are given 
traveling scholarships through the generosity of friends of the school. 
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Thorough instruction is offered in drawing and painting, sculpture, 
and ihustration. 

School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, Broad & 
Pine Sts., Philadelphia, chartered in 1S76, sprang from the increased 
interest in art and art education awakened by the Centennial Exhi- 
bition. Its trustees include public-spirited men and women of Phila- 
delphia. Leslie W. Miller is the principal. In the School of Applied 
Art, instruction is given in architecture, design, interior decoration, 
as well as illustration and the crafts, with a normal course for teach- 
ers. Several scholarships are offered. A summer school is main- 
tained under the direction of Otto F. Ege, and a textile school gives 
courses in dyeing, weaving, finishing, etc. 

Philadelphia School of Design for Women, Broad & Master Sts., 
Philadelphia, established in 1844, offers instruction in all branches of 
art, under the direction of Miss Emily Sartain. It is the oldest 
school of industrial art in America. 

Corcoran School of Art, 17th St. & New York Ave., Washington, 
D.C., was established in a small way in 1875 when certain rules and 
regulations were adopted for the observance of persons drawing or 
copying in the Corcoran Gallery. In 1890 the new Art School 
building was opened and in 1897 a new gallery building was opened. 
Edmund Clarence Messer is principal of the school, which gives 
instruction in drawing and painting. Tuition is free but an annual 
entrance fee of $10 is charged. 

Schools of Art and Design of Maryland Institute, Mount Royal 
Ave., Baltimore, Md., founded in 1825 and reorganized in 1848, has 
maintained day classes and a night school since 1849, charge of 
C. Y. Turner. The board of managers includes well-known Balti- 
more citizens. The Rhinehart School of Sculpture was made pos- 
sible in 1908 by a state appropriation and the gift by Andrew Car- 
negie of $263,000. The usual art courses are offered, with emphasis 
on work in glass, pottery, leather, wood, and metal. 

The H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for Women, New 
Orleans, La., maintains a school of art, founded in 1887 by Mrs. 
Josephine Louise Newcomb, who in 1895 gave new buildings. In 
1901 an additional building was erected for applied art work-rooms. 
A specialty is made of pottery and of other crafts, including em- 
broidery and jewelry. 

Institute of Applied Arts of the Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cin- 
cinnati, O., founded in 1828 and incorporated in 1829, first opened 
its teaching work in 1856 as an evening school. The old building 
was remodeled in igoo and a day school added. In 1908 Mrs. Mary 
M. Emery gave $500,000 for a new building which was completed 
in 19 1 1. Architecture, art and design, decorative glass work, and 
normal art work are offered. 

Art Academy of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, founded in 1869 and for- 
merly known as the McMicken School of Design and Art School of 
Cincinnati, is maintained by the trustees of the Cincinnati Museum 
Association, which includes a number of prominent atizens. Its 
endowment through several sources amounts to practically half a 
million. Instruction is given in drawing, painting, modeling, and 
applied arts. Part-time courses are arranged for high school and 
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other special students. A summer school is maintained and a two- 
year course for teachers. 

Columbus Art School, 492 E. Broad St., Columbus, O., founded 
in 1879 by the Columbus Art Association, offers instruction in draw- 
ing, painting, illustrating, sculpture, design, and metal work. Julius 
Golz, Jr., is director. 

Cleveland School of Art, Juniper Road & Magnolia Drive, Cleve- 
land, O., founded in 1882, in charge of Miss Georgie L. Norton, 
gives instruction in the principles of art, design, and crafts. Six 
four-year courses are offered, the last two years of which are elective, 
with a two-year course for teachers. Three scholarships are given 
by friends of the school. 

The Art School of the John Herron Art Institute, Pennsylvania & 
i6th Sts., Indianapolis, Ind., conducted by the Art Association of 
Indianapolis and made possible by the will of John Herron, was 
opened in 1902 and has been in its present building since 1907. 
Harold Haven Brown is the director. The school offers the usual 
courses in drawing, painting, design, modeling, and normal art. 
Saturday morning classes are maintained and a summer school. 

School of Design of Detroit Museum of Art, Jefferson Ave. & 
Rivard St., Detroit, Mich., has for five years given instruction in 
drawing, design, modeling, and normal art, under the direction of 
George T. Hamilton. Affiliated with the Detroit Museum of Art, 
the School of Design is given public funds. Several scholarships are 
awarded each year. 

The School of Fine Arts, Fine Arts Building, Detroit, gives instruc- 
tion in painting and illustration under John P. Wicker. 

The Art Institute of Chicago, Lake Front, opposite Adams St., 
Chicago, 111 ., is probably one of the best equifjped and most thor- 
ough-going art schools in the country. It was incorporated in 1879 
and is the continuation of the school of the old Academy of Design 
established in 1866. Theodore J. Keane is in charge of the school, 
which gives instruction in drawing, painting, decorative design, 
ceramic painting, and architecture, with a three-year course in 
normal art. Nine hundred are enrolled in the day school, seven 
hundred in the Saturday classes, over a thousand in the evening 
classes, five hundred in the summer school, with a total of nearly 
twenty-nine hundred. 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 81 East Madison St., Chicago, 
maintained by Carl N. Werntz since 1903, gives instruction in fine, 
decorative, and normal art, and dress design, with emphasis on the 
vocational and commercial aspects. 

Chicago School of Applied and Normal Art, 606 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, maintained since 1908 by Miss Emma Church, 
formerly with the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, gives instruction 
in painting, illustration, design, and crafts. About forty per cent 
of the students come from outside Chicago. 

Minneapolis School of Art, Dorrilus Morrison Park, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been conducted by the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts 
since 1S86, and gives instruction in fine and applied arts through day 
and evening classes- A new art building is to be opened this faU 
near the Institute of Arts, and a separate director for the school will 
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be appointed. A number of scholarships are awarded annually. 
The students come from all parts of the United States. 

The St, Paul Institute School of Art, The Auditorium, St. Paul, 
Minn., established in 1895, maintains classes in painting, modeling, 
illustration, design, and normal art. Lee Woodward Zeigler is the 
director, and the trustees represent well-known and influential 
citizens of St. Paul. 

Gumming School of Art, Des Moines, la., under direction of Charles 
A. Gumming, gives the usual courses in art with a spirit which 
although conservative is yet thoroughly serious and firm. The 
course of study is strictly academic. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts (Washington University), Skinker 
Road & Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., founded in 1874, a de- 
partment of the university, is in charge of Mr. E. H. WuerpeL In- 
struction is given in all branches of art, with emphasis on crafts, and 
the art museum is supported by the city. Several scholarships are 
offered by friends of the school. The majority of the students come 
from Missouri, but the whole of the West is represented. The Uni- 
versity also maintains schools of architecture, drawing, and history 
of art. 

The Fine Arts Academy of Denver, 31 E. i8th Ave., Denver, Col., 
established in 1912 under the direction of Miss Abigail Holman, 
gives instruction in fine, decorative, and normal art. 

California School of Design, San Francisco Institute of Art, San 
Francisco, Cal., founded in 1874, has since 1894 been affihated with 
the University of California. It offers courses in drawing, painting, 
illustration, design, crafts, and normal work for teachers. A sum- 
mer course was added in 1914. Pedro J. Lemos is acting director. 

California School of Arts and Crafts, 2119 AUston Way, Berkeley, 
Cal., offers courses in fine, applied, and normal arts. Frederick H. 
Meyer is director. The summer school is held at Carmel-by-the- 
Sea. There are day, evening, and Satiirday classes. 

The Carmel Summer School of Art, Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal., was 
conducted by William M. Chase in 1914. In 1915 the school was in 
charge of C. P. Townsley, who was associated for many years with 
Mr. Chase in the management of the Shinnecook Summer School of 
Art and the Chase European Classes. There are classes in painting 
from the landscape and from costume model out of doors, and from 
the portrait model and from still life in the studios. 

The Stickney Memorial School of Fine Arts, Fair Oaks & Lincoln 
Aves., Pasadena, Cal., opened in 1914 by C. P- Townsley, gives 
instruction in drawing, painting, modeling, illustration, and compo- 
sition, under the auspices of the Pasadena Music and Art Association. 
Students are enrolled from different parts of the United States and 
South America. 

Los Angeles School of Art and Design, 6th & Alvarado Sts., Los 
Angeles, Cal., established in 1887, gives instruction in all branches 
of art. L. E. Gorden-Macleod is director. In 1914 a summer 
school was opened. 




KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Miss ■Wlieelock*s Kindergarten Training School, no Riverway, 
Boston, Mass., is perhaps the best known and most successful in 
New England. For twenty-six years it has been conducted by 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, about whose personality it centers- She is 
a woman of broad sympathies who has exerted a wide influence in 
her field. Applicants must have the equivalent of a high school 
education, must be nineteen years of age, and able to play the 
piano and sing. Students are received on two months’ probation 
and those from a distance are expected to live in the school dormitory. 
The Froebel system is closely followed but the training is broad. 

Kindergarten Normal School, 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
was established in 1906 by Miss Laura Fisher, a woman of unusual 
personality, who introduced many novel features. Since Miss 
Fisher gave up her interest in order to go to New York the school 
has been conducted by Miss Harriet Niel. The school has a desir- 
able class of patronage from families of Greater Boston. 

Perry Kindergarten Normal School, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
prepares for kindergarten, primary, and playground positions. The 
school limits its numbers to forty-eight and is in charge of Mrs. 
Annie Moseley Perry. 

Lesley Normal School, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass., es- 
tablished in 1909, is conducted by Mrs. Edith Lesley Wolfard. 
Proximity to Harvard makes possible lectures by university pro- 
fessors and in addition to kindergarten work preparation is offered 
for primary and playground teaching. There are opportunities 
for observing the 'work of kindergartens in Boston and vicinity. 
Residence accommodation is provided for a limited number. 

The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kindergarten Training School, 
863 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn., is one of the oldest existing 
schools of its kind. Established in 1885, jointly with a kindergarten 
and private school which had been running two years, it has en- 
rolled over fifteen himdred children and gives a very thorough 
training. Miss Smith is still principal and has given students the 
unusual opportunity of practicing the principles of Froebel in the 
same school in which they study. Additional practice is given in 
the public schools of the city. 

Connecticut Froebel Normal Kindergarten Primary Training 
School, 179 West Ave., Bridgeport, a boarding and day school 
established in 1899, offers academic, kindergarten, primary, and 
playground courses. The principal is Miss Mary C. Mills, who 
has, through aggressive and enterprising methods, built up a prosper- 
ous school. 

The Harriette Melissa Mills Training School for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers, New York University Bldg., Washington 
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Sq., New York City, opened in 1909, is affiliated with New York 
University and conducted by Miss Mills, lecturer in the School 
of Pedagogy and principal of the Kindergarten Department in the 
Summer School of the University. The two-3, ear normal course 
is approved by the state board of regents. The instructors include 
heads of departments in the School of Pedagogy, and speciahsts 
and lecturers of note. 

The New York Slindergarteii Association^ 524 W. 42d St-, 
conducts a kindergarten training school which since 1914 has been 
under the direction of Miss Laura Fisher. It offers a two-year 
observation and practice course. 

The Froebel League, 112 E. 71st St., has maintained a kinder- 
garten training school since 1909. A kindergarten was opened in 
1897 and the League incorporated a year later. The board of trus- 
tees is made up of prominent New York women. The work of the 
League has broadened and includes an elementary school, a mothers* 
department, and a nurses’ class. It occupies its own specially con- 
structed building and in 1914 opened a students’ residence. The 
course provides a very complete technical training, and adds many 
subjects that contribute to the all-roimd development of the indi- 
vidual, A part of the last year is spent on the League’s alumnae 
Connecticut farm, where much is made of nature study. 

The Ethical Culture School, Central Park West & 63d St., main- 
tains a kindergarten-primary normal training department in con- 
nection with its complete course of instruction. The school was 
established in 1878 by Dr. Felix Adler. Throughout the normal 
work the kindergarten and primary education are put on a common 
basis. The well-organized school from kindergarten to college 
grade affords excellent opportunities for observation and practice 
and the study of the continuous development of the child from 
kindergarten to later stages of school life. Afternoon classes leading 
to kindergarten-primary diplomas are given in methods. Franklin 

C. Lewis is the superintendent. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, established in 1887, 
has a kindergarten department in charge of Miss Patty S. Hill, 
the well-known worker along these lines, since 1910. 

Miss Hart’s Training School for Kindergartners, 3600 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., is conducted by Miss Caroline M. C. Hart, 
who was at one time connected with the Baltimore Kindergarten 
Association, A very thorough preparation is made possible by the 
cooperation of five kindergartens in different parts of the city. 

American Montessori Training School for Teachers, Torresdale, 
Philadelphia, is conducted by Mrs. J. Scott Anderson in a building 
especially adapted to the needs of the school. The work is taken 
up on the same lines as in Signora Montessori ’s school in Rome, 
where Mrs. Anderson studied for a time. 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny Kindergarten College, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., conducted by Mrs. James I. Buchanan, offers thorough yet 
somewhat conservative courses in kindergarten training, both 
theoretical and practical. 

Kindergarten Normal Institution, 1426 Q St., N.W., Washington, 

D. C., established in 1874, is maintained by Miss Susan Plessner 
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Pollock, whose mother, Mrs. Louise Pollock, first introduced the 
kindergarten system in English into this country. 

Atlanta Kindergarten Normal and Elementary School, 639 Peach- 
tree St., conducted since 1897 by Miss Willette A. Allen, gives a 
two-year course in Froebel and Montessori principles. The chil- 
dren’s class has an enrollment of about twenty-five, ^iss Allen is 
a graduate of the Chicago Central Normal and the Hailman Train- 
ing School for Kindergartners and has done graduate work at New 
York University. 

Cincinnati Elindergarten Association Training School, 6 Linton 
Rd., Cincinnati, O., is carried on under a board of trustees by Miss 
Lillian H. Stone. The school is affiliated with the University of 
Cincinnati and gives the students an opportunity for practice in 
the public schools, mission, and private kindergartens. 

Cleveland Kindergarten Training School, 2050 E. 96th St., 
Cleveland, O., was organized in 1894 by the Cleveland Day Nursery 
and Free Kindergarten Association, acting with the advice and help 
of Miss Elizabeth Harrison and Mrs. J. N. Crouse of the National 
Kindergarten College, with which it is now affiliated. It is conducted 
by Miss Netta Faris, a graduate of Chicago Kindergarten College, 
as are many of its staff. The students have opportunities to observe 
and practice in the nine practice kindergartens around the city. 
The three-year course of study is broadly planned. Candidates 
are accepted on six weeks’ probation. 

The Law Froebel Kindergarten Training School, 2313 Ashland 
Ave., Toledo, O., grew out of a kindergarten established in 1883 by 
Dr. Mary E. Law, M,D., and since that time has graduated some 
five hundred teachers, including nearly all those engaged in kinder- 
garten work in the Toledo public schools. Froebel principles as 
well as those of the Montessori system are studied and daily practice 
is a part of each year’s work. 

Teachers’ College of Indianapolis, Alabama & 23d Sts., Indianap- 
oh's. Lad., established in 1882, gives a kindergarten course under 
the direction of Mrs. Eliza A. Blaker. 

The Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School, 508 Foun- 
tain St., N.E., Grand Rapids, Mich., was established in 1891 by 
Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat, who was succeeded in 1904 by Miss 
Clara Wheeler. At the end of a two-year course, its students receive 
state kindergarten certificates which entitle them to teach in the 
kindergarten and first grade of the Michigan public schools. 

Kindergarten Collegiate Institute of Chicago, 410 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 111 ., one of the oldest schools of kindergarten train- 
ing, established in 1881, is in charge of Miss Eva B. Whitmore. It is 
under the direction of the Chicago Free Kindergarten Training 
Association, from which more than half its income is derived. 

Nation^ Eondergarten College, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, is one of the oldest extant schools of its kind in the country, 
and one of the largest and best. It was established in 1886 as the 
Chicago Kindergarten College by Miss Elizabeth Harrison, its 
president, and Mrs. John N. Crouse, who has since retired. In 
1912 it was incorporated under its present name in affiliation with 
the National Kindergarten Association, whose directors are men 
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and women of national reputation and influence. The following 
year the college moved to its present sumptuous quarters in the 
historic Sidney Kent proj>erty. Miss Harrison, after thirty years 
of teaching and administrative work, demonstrated her openness of 
mind by joining Dottoressa Montessori’s first training class in Rome. 
She had previously visited and studied the chief kindergarten centers 
of Europe and America. A strong faculty offers instruction in 
practical and theoretical kindergarten work. A broad training is 
given, including work in art, science, histo^, and literature. Fifty 
practice kindergartens under the supervision of the college afford 
generous opportunities for observation and practice. The patronage 
is national. Those from out of town are expected to live in the 
dormitory. The Alumnae Association, organized in 1893, includes 
many graduates holding leading kindergarten positions Qiroughout 
the country. 

The Pestalozzi-Froebel Kindergarten Training School, 616 
S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, maintained since 1896 by Mrs. 
Bertha Hofer Hegner, has incorporated some of the features of the 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus in Berlin. Mrs. Hegner was director of 
the Chicago Commons Social Settlement Kindergarten from 1S95— 
1904, Special work is given for playground and primary teachers. 
Pupils are assigned for practice teaching in about forty public school 
and social settlement kindergartens. The students come from all 
sections of the country. The Alumnae Association is a branch of 
the International Kindergarten Union. 

Chicago Kindergarten Institute, 54 Scott St., Chicago, established 
in 1894, has been^ under student government since 1908. There 
are three directors, Mrs. Mary Boomer Page, Miss Caroline C. 
Cronise, and Mrs. Ethel Roe Lindgren. A two or three year normal 
kindergarten course is offered, the first two months being a period 
of probation. Regular students live at least one month at Gertrude 
House, where home training is combined with student life and 
teachers and students live together like one family. 

The Froebel Kindergarten Training School, 1020 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo., has in the eighteen years of its existence trained 
nearly ninety-five per cent of the kindergarten teachers in the city 
schools. Miss Elizabeth Moss, director since 1908, has been con- 
nected with the school since its inception. 

Golden Gate Kindergarten Free Normal School, 560 Union St., 
San Francisco, Cal., established in 1891, is conducted by ^Miss Anna 
M. Stovall. As this is an association school most of its revenue 
comes from that source and not from tuition fees. There are op- 
portunities for much practice teaching. 



SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Posse School of Gymnastics, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., is 
modeled after the Royal Gymnastic Central Institute in Stockholm, 
Sweden, and the Swedish system of gymnastics is largely used. Sub- 
stantial courses are offered for the training of physical culture teach- 
ers. The school was established by Baron Nils Posse in 1890 and 
after his death was carried on by his wife Baroness Rose Posse until 
1915, when Hartvig Nissen became acting president. From the 
beginning special attention has been given to medical and corrective 
work. The graduates of the school hold responsible positions in 
schools all over the countryc 

American School for Physical Education, 44 St. Botolph St., 
Boston, was opened in 1914 by Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Boston Univ., 
who has had especially thorough training for her profession and was 
for ten years a lecturer in the Sargent School. Dr. MuUiner lays 
stress upon the ‘^combination of various systems of gymnastics into 
the American system. 

Boston School of Physical Education, 702 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., opened in 1913 and incorporated a year later, is conducted 
by Miss Marjorie Bouv6. A two-year course is intended for girls 
who wish to teach, and all are required to spend one month in the 
school camp at the end of the junior year. 

The Sargent School for Physical Education, 8 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was established by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent in 1881. 
Dr. Sargent, A.B., Bowdoin ’75, A-M., ’87; M.D., Yale ’78, has been 
a pioneer in organizing physical education in this country, his influ- 
ence is widespread, and the greater number of physical directors 
in our schools and colleges have been trained under his direction. 
The school developed from a gymnasium established in connection 
with Radcliffe College and in 1904 a building of its own was erected 
which was doubled in capacity ten years later. There is a broad 
three-year normal course in which the mental and physical sciences 
are correlated. The work in June and September is carried on at 
the summer camp in Peterboro, N.H. In addition to the normal, 
there are remedial and recreative courses. The school early recog- 
nized the merits of esthetic dancing as developed by the late Mr. 
Gilbert. The pupils enrolled represent all parts of the United States 
and Canada. In all over sixteen hundred have attended the winter 
sessions and twenty-four hundred the summer sessions. 

New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 1466 Chapel St., New 
Haven, Conn., was organized in 1886 and moved to New Haven 
six years later where it became known as the Anderson Normal 
School of Gymnastics; the present name was assumed in 1900. 
The school offers thorough courses for teachers of physical training 
and playground work. The men and women enrolled come largely 
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from New England and the eastern states but there is a scattering 
from all over the country. E. Hermann Arnold, M.D , Yale, is the 
director. To enter a student must have graduated from a school 
of high school grade or have passed college entrance examinations. 
It has its own dormitories and its owm enclosed campus. 

The Chalif Normal School of Dancing, 7 W. 426 St., New York 
City, has been conducted for the past ten years by Louis H. Chalif. 
Instruction is given in esthetic, interpretive, and the newest ball- 
room dancing to teachers of dancing and physical culture and exhibi- 
tion dancers. Last year six hundred teachers from all parts of the 
country were enrolled in the various courses. In the fall, the school 
will occupy a new building at 163-165 W. 57th St. 

The Savage School for Physical Education, 308 and 310 W. 59th 
St., formerly the New York Normal School, offers complete courses 
in the theory and practice of physical training to men and women, 
mostly from Greater New York. The school was established in 
1895 and is still conducted by Watson L. Savage, A.B., Amherst ’82, 
A.M., ’85; M.D., Long Island Hospital ’85, who has had wide 
experience in other schools. The faculty represent the best colleges 
and universities. 

Temple University Normal School of Physical Education, Broad 
& Berks Sts., Philadelphia, has since 1914 been conducted by Wm. 
Nicolai, who has made a complete revision of the course. The de- 
partment of physical education was organized in 1896, four years 
after the establishment of the university. A complete course for 
training teachers in all branches of physical education is given. 

Normal College of the North American Gymnastic Union, 415-419 
E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind., is the oldest American insti- 
tution for the education of teachers of physical training, and since 
its establishment has been under the direction of and supported by 
the North American Gymnastic Union, an organization begun 
through German influence in 1848. The Normal College was opened 
in Rochester, N.Y., in 1861 and after several moves finally settled 
in Indianapolis in 1907. Emil Rath, the president, graduated from 
this institution in 1898. 

Normal School of Physical Education, Battle Creek, Mich., a 
branch of the educational department of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
has grown rapidly since its establishment in 1909 and at present 
enrolls men and women from all over the country. Besides the 
training school there is a summer school. Dr. Frank J. Born, A.B., 
Yale ’98, is dean and director. 

Department of Physical Education of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., established in 1911, offers courses for teachers^ of 
physical education, directors of play, and instructors of athletics. 
The department also has jurisdiction over all athletic activities of 
the college. George W. Ehler has for six years been the director. 




SCHOOLS OF EXPRESSION AND 
DRAMATIC ART 

Emerson College of Oratory, Huntington Ave., Boston, estab- 
lished in 1880, is the largest institution of its kind. Henry Lawrence 
Southwick, now president, became partner of Dr. C. W. Emerson 
in 1889 and in 1899 bought the school and took charge. The regular 
diploma course requires four years, about eighty elective courses 
being divided into seven general groups of studies. Half the students 
come from outside the state, the great majority being women. 
Summer courses are given in Boston and in Knoxville, Tenn. 

School of Expression, Pierce Building, Boston, maintained by 
Dr. S. S. Curpr, was organized by him as an independent institution 
in 1884, and is an outgrowth of a department of oratory in Boston 
University established in 1875. Curry has been at various 

times instructor at Harvard and Yale. A three-year professional and 
normal course is offered. Summer courses are given in Chicago, 
Asheville, N.C., Burlington, Vt., New York, and Boston. 

Leland Powers School of the Spoken Word, Fenway, Boston, 
has been maintained since 1904 by Mr. Leland Powers, who is 
widely known as a public reader and author. Recently the school 
moved into a new building of its own in the Fenway. The enroll- 
ment is limited to one hundred and ten, mostly young women from 
all parts of the country. 

The Lawrence School of Oratory, I49_ W. 3Sth St., New York 
City, founded in r86g, gives instruction in elocution, oratory, and 
dramatic art. Edwin Gordon Lawrence, actor and author, succeeded 
his father as director of the school in 1882. 

The Alberti School of Expression, Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
maintained since 1897 by William M. Alberti, offers class and indi- 
vidual instruction in pantomime, elocution, literature, dancing, 
pageantry, costuming, and scenic effects. 

American Academy of Dramatic Arts, Carnegie Hall, was founded 
as the Lyceum School of Acting in 1884, chartered fifteen years 
later by the regents of the State of New York. It is the earliest 
and foremost institution of its kind in the country, and gives com- 
plete instruction in all phases of dramatic arts, the regular course 
requiring two years. The senior classes are organized as a stock 
company and give public performances. Franklin H. Sargent is 
president- 

The Hawn School of the Speech Arts, Inc,, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, maintained by Henry Gaines Hawn for about twenty 
years, gives a variety of two-year courses in reading, dramatic arts, 
literature, and oratory. 

The Alviene Schools, 225 W. 57th St., maintained by Claude M. 
Alviene, give professional training for the stage, the two regular 
six-month courses being synchronous. 
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The Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art, Ithaca, N.Y., 
maintained since 1897 by George C. Williams, the secretary’- and 
treasurer of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, offers instruction in 
the usual branches of oratory and dramatic art, with special work 
for those of defective speech. 

The National School of Elocution and Oratory, Broad & Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., foimded in 1874 by J. W. Shoemaker, is one 
of the oldest chartered schools of the kind in the country. The 
diploma course requires one year and an additional year leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Oratory. 

Chaffee-Noble School of Expression, 83 Hancock Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., established in 1877, is now carried on by Mrs- Edna Chaffee 
Noble, for eighteen years with the Chaffee-Noble School of Expression 
in London. 

Northwestern University, School of Oratory, Evanston, 111 ., has 
since 1878 been in charge of Robert McLean Cumnock. There is 
a two-year coiirse with an optional year of more advanced work. 
Students live in the university dormitories. 

The Anna Morgan Studios, Inc., 825 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
111 ., have been maintained since 1895 by Miss Morgan, who was at 
the head of the dramatic dep>artment of Chicago Conservatory from 
1883 to 1895. Dramatic art is taught in all its branches with especial 
attention to teachers and professional students. A few plays are 
given each year in Miss Morgan's Little Theatre." 

School of Acting of Bush Temple Conservatory, N. Clark St. & 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, offers a two-year course in acting with prac- 
tice in a stock company which produces about twenty-five plays 
each season. 

The Centralizing School of Acting, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
under the direction of Edward Dvorak, formerly of the School of 
Acting of Bush Temple Conservatory and well known as a teacher 
of Dramatic Art, is the only school in Chicago having its own theater. 
Theoretical and practical training is given in all branches of acting, 
stage management, as well as acting for the moving pictures. Many 
of Mr. Dvorak's pupils have gained distinction on the stage. 




SCHOOLS OF THE HOUSEHOLD ARTS 

The Garland School of Homemaking, 19 Chestnut St., Boston, 
Mass., under the management of Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard since 
1902, and incorporated in 1913, has been peculiarly successful in 
promoting education for homemaking. Mrs. Stannard was long 
engaged in kindergarten training and has been prominent in the 
educational life of Boston. The school is the first in the United 
States to develop a purely non-professional graduate course dealing 
with all aspects of a homemaker’s responsibility. This course 
requires the study of family and civic obligations, of the house and 
its furnishings, of food and clothing, of personal and. family budgets 
and their use, of social relations, and of the principles in science, 
art, economics, and ethics which apply to these. See p. 531. 

Boston Y- W. C. A. School of Domestic Science, 40 Berkeley St., 
Boston, established in 188S, is one of the oldest of its kind. Practical 
and thorough instruction is given in domestic art and science. Two 
hours of practice are given to one hour of theory. Residence, in 
domestic science, is compulsory. Miss A. Josephine Forehand has 
been in charge since 1898- 

Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
established in 1902 and long conducted by Miss Fannie Merritt 
Farmer, author of the famous Cook Books, is now maintained by 
Miss Alice Bradley. Demonstrations, practice classes, and special 
lessons are offered in all branches of cookery, table service, dietetics, 
and marketing. 

Worcester Domestic Science School, 156 Institute Road, Worces- 
ter, Mass., is the outgrowth of the Oread Institute. Dormitories are 
provided for girls from a distance. Mrs. F. A. Wethered, formerly 
with the Oread Institute, is principal. 

Hew York Cooking School, Fourth Ave. & 2 2d St., New York 
City, founded in 1876 and incorporated two years later, is managed 
by a board of prominent New York women and supported by vol- 
untary contributions. Instruction is offered in morning and even- 
ing classes, and also in private lessons. There are free evening classes 
for working girls. 

The Barnard School of Household Arts, 226 W. 79th St., is a select 
private school for girls of Greater New York, under the same general 
management as- the Barnard School for Girls. Instruction is given 
in cooking, sewing, embroidery, and other finishing courses. 

Pratt Institute, School of Household Science and Arts, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., opened in 1887, is the largest department of the Institute. 
Thorough two-year courses are offered for teachers and also pro- 
fessional and trade courses ranging from three months to one year 
in length and giving a very practical training. Miss Isabel Ely 
Lord is the director. There is an attendance of fifteen hundred 
students from all parts of the country. 
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Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, N.Y., maintains a 
school of domestic science and art with a two-year normal training 
course. Advanced and technical courses are also offered, and senior 
students have an opportunity to teach in the public schools as well 
as in the extension class of the institution. Katherine T. Cranor, 
B.S., and Gudrun I. Carlson have charge of the two departments. 

Mechanics Institute, 55 Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N.Y., founded 
in 1886, rnaintains a department of household arts under the direc- 
tion of Miss May D. Benedict. Instruction is given in all branches 
of domestic arts and sciences, with special work for dietitians and 
managers of lunch rooms. 

Drexel Institute, School of Domestic Science and Arts, 3 2d & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., in its three-year and shorter courses 
makes the physical sciences, mathematics, and English the founda- 
tion of training in the appropriate special subjects. 

National School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Connecticut Ave. 
& M St., Washington, D.C., an exclusive domestic science finishing 
school for yoimg ladies, has accommodation for a limited number of 
boarding pupils. Miss Mary A. Zurhorst is principal. 

Hood College, School of Home Economics, Frederick, Md., organ- 
ized nine years ago, is in charge of Miss Edith M. Thomas, A prac- 
tical two-year certificate course and a four-year normal course leading 
to the B.S. degree are offered. The girls come from nearby states. 

The School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 111 ., in 1901 took over the practical courses in domestic 
science of Armour Institute of Technology. Courses for homemakers 
and nurses are offered; also practical courses in sewing, cooking, 
nursing, and household administration. Mrs. Lyndon Evans is 
director. 

Technical Normal School of Chicago, 3207 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, established in 1910, maintains a department of domestic 
science offering one and two-year courses in all branches of house- 
hold economics. Nearly all the students are preparing for posi- 
tions as dietitians, institutional managers, and teachers, and to that 
end are given opportunities for practice teaching in the Abraham 
Lincoln Center School and other social settlements. Mrs. Dora E. 
Duff is in charge of the department. 



SCHOOLS FOR THE DEFICIENT 

PHYSICALLY, MENTALLY, SENSORILY 

The Davidson School of Individual Instruction, Tam worth, N.H., 
is conducted by S. G. Davidson, A.M., Litt.D., with the assistance 
of Miss Emma Florence West. Dr. Davidson, formerly of Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, has had long experience with defective children 
and now maintains on his farm at Tamworth three summer camps 
for boys, young girls, and adults. 

The Shepard School, Wickford, R.I., on Narragansett Bay, was 
opened in 1914 for boys from eight to sixteen who need special care 
or treatment because of Physical Deficiencies. Life is out of doors 
and work practical. No mentally deficient are accepted. Fred W. 
Burnham, A.M., is the principal. Dr. W. B. Shepard is the director. 

Florence Nightingale School, 238th St. and Riverdale Ave., New 
York City, for Nervous and Backward Children, was opened in 
1912 and is now under the direction of Miss Sara Weinberger, 
Registered Nurse. Each of the twelve pupils is under the treatment 
of some prominent nerve specialist and receives individual attention. 

The Wright Oral School for the Deaf, i Mount Morris Park, West, 
New York City, founded in 1894 by John Dutton Wright, M.A., 
who still conducts it, has done a notable work in its field. It pro- 
vides the most scientific instruction for deaf children and those 
who have defective hearing. The speech method is used exclu- 
sively from kindergarten to college entrance. The number of board- 
ing pupils is limited to thirty. Helen Keller is perhaps the most 
widely known pupil. 

The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 18-20 East 41st 
St., New York City, was founded in 1903 to teach Lip Reading 
to Adults, by Edward B. Nitchie, A.B., himself deaf, who is a 
graduate of Amherst and the author of six books on lip reading. 

The Seguin Physiological School, 370 Center St., Orange, 
N.J., is one of the oldest and best known schools for Abnormal 
Children. It ds maintained by Mrs. Seguin, the wife of Edward 
Seguin, the celebrated pioneer in the education of the Feeble-Minded. 
The school is limited to twenty-five resident and three day pupils. 
The situation is excellent and the equipment of the best. 

The Bancroft Training School, Haddonfield, N.J., now in its 
thirty-third year, was founded by Margaret Bancroft, for the train- 
ing of Children of Retarded Mental Development. The best 
of medical care and supervision is given to the :&ty pupils, but the 
chief fimction of the School is the training and education of each 
pupil, meeting his own individual needs. Miss J. C. Cooley, the 
principal, is assisted by a strong resident and consulting staff. 

Herbart Hall, Plainfield, N.J., is for Atypical Boys and Girls, that 
is, “those whose uneven brightness or difl6cult mental grasp needs 
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special education.” It was established in 1900 by Dr. Maximilian 
P. E. Groszmann, the present principal, author of numerous books 
and articles on education of abnormal children. He is prepared to 
cope equally with the too rapidly budding genius or the child that 
might otherwise prove deficient. There is individual home care 
on a country estate and a summer camp, Wetumpka, is conducted. 

The Latshaw School, 3412-3414 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is for Subnormal or Defective Children from three to twenty- 
one years old, endeavoring to develop the child’s individuality by 
his own initiative. The Director, Allen Latshaw, has had twenty- 
four years of varied experience with 7000 people. The present 
school was opened as a day school in 1904 and as a boarding school 
in 1912. 

The Brookwood School, for Nervous and Backward Children, 
Lansdowne, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia, was established by Miss 
Rachel W. Brewster in 1903. 

The Sanatorium School, 46 Runnymede Ave., Lansdowne, Pa., is 
conducted by Miss Claudia M. Redd, Principal. It is a small home 
school giving individual instruction and scientific treatment for 
physical and mental defects peculiar to Nervous, Delicate, and 
Unusual Children. 

The Stewart Home and School, Farmdale, Ry., is a distinctly 
home training school for Children of Backward Mental Develop- 
ment above five years of age. The School was founded in 1893 by 
the father of the present Superintendent, Dr. John Q. A. Stewart, 
a pioneer in the industrial training of backward children. 

Miss Arbaugh’s School for Deaf Children, Macon, Ga., is a 
boarding and day school with a pleasant home life. Specially 
trained teachers give individual instruction in lip reading to Deaf 
Children and those with imperfect hearing. 

The Reed School, 383— 393 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
for Nervous and Mentally Retarded Children, is conducted by Mrs. 
Frank A. Reed. Instruction is given in manual and physical train- 
ing, vocal and instrumental music, drawing, painting, and the 
usual school subjects. The School for Stuttering and Stammering 
at the same address is entirely separate and the children of the two 
never come in contact. 

Beverly Farm, Godfrey, 111 ., is a private home and school for 
Nervous and Backward Children, conducted by Dr. W. H. C. Smith, 
former President of the American Association for the Study of 
Feeble-Minded. The school was established in 1897 and has since 
received into its family 280 children. The system of education is 
the most advanced pedagogic ideas. Kindergarten, gymnastics, 
sloyd, and handiwork of many kinds are utilized. 

Central Institute for the Deaf, N. E. corner Vandeventer Ave. 
and Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo., was established in 1914, 
and maintains training classes for teachers as well as instruction 
for Deaf Children and Adults. Miss Ethel M. Hillard, Ph.B., 
Chicago Univ., is the principal. 

Powell School for Backward and Nervous Children, Oak Hill, 
Red Oak, la., was established by Dr. and Mrs. Velura E. Powell 
in 1903. About thirty-five pupils are enrolled. 
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Terrace Home School, Amherst, Mass. Est. iSSi. Miss Frances 
J. Herrick, Prin. For Backward Children. 

Elm Hill, A Private Home and School for Feeble-Minded Youth, 
Barre, Mass. Est. 1850. George A. Brown, M.D., Prin. 

School for High Grade Mentally Deficient, Newton, Mass. 
Miss Alice Shovelton, Supt. 

Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children, West Medford, 
Mass- Est. 1888- Eliza L. Clark, Prin, 

Binghamton Training School, 82 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, 
N.Y. August A. Boldt, Supt. Est. 1876. For Nervous, 
Backward, and Mentally Defective Children. 

Hill Crest, Camillus, N.Y. Mrs. A. Cora Harmon, Prin. For 
Nervous and Backward Children. 

The Reno Margulies School, 532 West 187th St., N- Y. City. 
Mrs. A. Reno Margulies. Est. 1901. For Children with Defec- 
tive Hearing. 

Sycamore Farm School, Newburgh, N.Y. N. R. Brewster, Prin. 
For Backward and Nervous Children. 

Private School for Nervous and Backward Children, 27 
Audubon St., Rochester, N.Y. The Misses Mabel A. Taylor 
and Harriet C. Neefie. 

Miss Copeland’s School for Mentally Defective Children, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y, Miss Susan E. Copeland. 

The Larches, An Educational Sanitarium for Mental Defectiv^es, 
Cranbury, N.J. Mrs, Elise Gordon. 

Neidlinger School, East Orange, N.J. For Defective Speech or 
Nervous and Backward Children. 

Training School for Backward Children, Vineland, N.J. E. R. 
Johnstone, Supt. For Children Mentally Abnormal. 

Riverview School for Mental Defectives, Walburtha, N.J. 
Dr. Madeline E. Hollaway, Supt. 

Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-Minded Children, 
Elwyn, Pa. Martin W. Barr, M.D., Chief Physician. 

Bxddle School for Backward Children, Holmesburg, Pa. Miss 
Grace Biddle de Quelin, Prin. Defects minimized by perfect 
method. 

Crum Royde School, Media, Pa. H. C. Porter, Ph.D., Prin. 
For Exceptional Boys. 

Miss McGrew’s School for Boys of Defective Mentality, 
Sharon Hill, Pa. Miss Anna L. McGrew, Prin. 

F. Knapp’s German and English Institute, 851 Hollins St., 
Baltimore, Md. Wm. A. Knapp, Director. For Deaf Children. 
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Gelston Heights Private School for Feeble-Minded, Ellicott 
City, Md. Est. 1886. Samuel J. Fort, M.D., Medical Director. 

Home School for Little De.ajf Children, Kensington, Md. 
Miss Ajana C. Reinhardt, Prin. 

Virginia Training School for Feeble-Minded Children, Falls 
Church, Va. Miss Mattie Gundry, Prin. 

Bristol-Nelson Physiological School for Sub-Normal Chil- 
dren, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Mrs. Cora Bristol-Nelson, Prin. 

Texas Training School for Defectives and Sanitarium for 
Mental and Nervous Diseases, hi 2 E. Ninth St., Austin, 
Tex. Est. 1907. T. O. Maxwell, M.D. 

Glen Airy Home, 2160 Ohio Ave., Cincinnati, O. Miss Louise 
M. Doll, Prin. 

Kimball School for Backward Boys, Ann Arbor, Mich. Miss 
Kate J. Kimball, Prin. 

Wilbur Home and School for Feeble-Minded, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Est. 1884. Dr. Joseph W. Wilbur, Supt. 

St. Colletta School, Jefferson, Wis. Sisters of St. Francis, Supt. 

“Oak Leigh” Educational Sanitarium, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Dr. Mary E. Pogue. 

Baker’s Private School for Nervous and Backward Children, 
Northfield, Minn. Miss Laura Baker, Prin. 

Kansas City School for Exceptional Children, 430 Kensington 
St., Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Warren Marshall, Supt. 

Miss Compton’s School for Children of Retarded Mentality, 
3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Est. 1901. Miss Fanny A. 
Compton, Prin. Enr. 10. 




THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF CANADA 

TORONTO 

Upper Canada College is a boarding and day school established in 
1S29 by Lord Seaton and modeled after the great public schools of 
England. In 1891 the college moved to new quarters in Deer Park, 
a suburb of Toronto, and a new site has recently been secured at 
Norval. The college is endowed and under the control of a gov’-em- 
ing board of its alumni. Boys are prepared for university, honor, and 
pass matriculation, and for the Royal Military College, and come 
from every part of Canada, and other countries. Henry W. Auden, 
M.A., Cambridge, formerly master at Fettes College, Edinburgh, 
has been principal for thirteen years- A cadet rifle corps is main- 
tained- There is a preparatory school for boys from nine to thirteen, 
opened in 1902 in a separate building with its own faculty. J. L. 
Somerville, B.A., Cambridge, is head master of this school. 

St. Andrew’s College is a residential and day school founded in 
1899 through Presbyterian influence, though it is in no sense sec- 
tarian. The school has met with remarkable success and steady 
growth. In 1905 it moved to new quarters in North Rosedale. 
The school continued to grow and in 19 ii was incoiporated with a 
board of governors, three of whom are elected biennially by the Old 
Boys’ Association. The seniors and juniors are organized in cadet 
corps for military drill. There are about one hundred and fifty boys 
in residence, who come from all parts of Canada and the United 
States. The school has in its history enrolled over one thousand 
students. Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald, A.M., LL.D., Toronto, 
head master since 1900, is assisted by a staff of college-trained men. 

St. Clement’s College for Boys, Brampton, formerly at Eglinton, 
North Toronto, is a Church of England day and boarding school. 
It was organized in 1902 by Rev. T. W. Powell, now president of 
Ring’s College, Windsor, as a coeducational institution. Seven years 
later St. Clement’s School for Girls and Junior Boys was organized 
and remained on the former site, while the boys’ school was estab- 
lished at Eglinton. A cadet corps is maintained. Rev. A. R. 
Griffin is principal. 

The Bishop Strachan School is commencing its fiftieth year in 
new and complete buildings on College Heights, It is a Church 
day and residential school for girls, providing instruction from 
kindergarten to xmiversity matriculation with special work in domes- 
tic arts, music, and painting. Miss Walsh, B.A., Dublin, is the 
principal. 

Branksome Hall, 10 Elm Ave., Rosedale, incorporated in 1903, 
is a large day and residential school ^or girls. The principal, Miss 
Edith M. Read, is assisted by a strong faculty, a number of whom 
have had European training. Much is made of the matriculation 
course. Music, art, and domestic science are also provided. 
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Olen Mawr, Spadina xAve , incorporated in 1912, is a residential 
and day school for girls conducted by Aliss J. J. Stuart who studied 
for some years at Cambridge, England. 

Havergal College, 350 Jarvis St-, was founded in 1S94 as a school 
for girls which should combine the best methods of English and 
Canadian instruction. Miss Knox, Cambridge and Oxford, the prin- 
cipal, is assisted by a faculty composed of Canadian and English 
mistresses, largely foreign university- trained- -A homelike atmos- 
phere is cultivated and the girls are given careful supervnsion. The 
success of the school soon resulted in its outgrowing the original 
quarters. It now consists of a larger school on Jarvis Street, wdth a 
separate junior school and a smaller school, Havergal-on-the-Hill, 
on College Heights, two and a half miles from the main school- In 
addition to provision for university matriculation there is an ad- 
vanced class for second year university work. The music instruction 
is especially thorough and the work of the art department is modeled 
on that of similar schools in England. There is a large enrollment 
in the day school and accommodations for about one hundred resi- 
dent pupUs who come from widespread regions. 

Loretto Abbey, Wellington St., West, founded in 1848, is a large 
and prosperous Roman CathoHc College and Academy with both 
residential quarters and a large day school, the latter on Brunswick 
Ave. The school is affiliated in its college course with Toronto Uni- 
versity through St. MichaePs College. The High School course pro- 
vides for junior and senior university matriculation. See p. 538. 

St. Margaret’s College, 144 Bloor St., East, founded by the late 
George Dickson, former principal of Upper Canada College, is a 
boarding and day school for girls with upper, lower, and middle 
divisions- Mrs. George Dickson is president and Miss J. E. Mac- 
Donald, Univ. of Toronto, is principal. 

Westbourne School for Girls, 278 Bloor St., West, incorporated 
in 1901, is a residential and day school with boarding accommoda- 
tion for about thirty girls. It is affiliated with the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music and offers instruction in art and elocution as 
well as junior matriculation pass and honors into the universities. 
Miss Margery Curlette, the principal, a graduate of Trinity College, 
and the University of Toronto, has had a varied educational expe- 
rience in “ladies’ schools.” 

Westminster College, opposite Queen’s Park, Bloor St., West, 
is a residential and day school for girls. The girls come chiefly from 
Toronto with a considerable number from western Canada. There 
is a junior day school for little girls. Mrs. A. R. Gregory is the 
principal. 

College and Academy of St. Joseph, near Queen’s Park, in the 
vicinity of the University of Toronto, conducted since 1854 by the 
Sisters of the Order of St. Joseph, a teaching order founded in France 
in 1650, is one of the largest convent schools in Canada, with girls 
not only from Toronto but from all parts of the United States and 
South Acnerica. It is affiliated with the University of Toronto 
through the federated College of St. Michael. 

St. Clement’s School for Girls and Junior Boys, Eglinton, North 
Toronto, was opened in 1909 when St. Clement’s College for Boys 
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was removed from the coeducational school to its present site. It 
is a Church of England school. 

Toronto Conservatory of Music, College St & University A ve., 
established in 1887 by the late Dr. Edward Fisher, is the pioneer 
institution of its kind in Canada. Its rapid growth led to the 
purchase ten years later of the present site and the erection of the 
buildings now used, which include a residence for a limited number 
of pupils. There is a strong faculty, including many foreign-trained 
instructors. Practical and theoretical music are taught, as well as 
languages and elocution; theory can be studied by correspondence if 
desired. Preparatory work for children is given, and there is a 
normal course for teachers. Dr. A. S. Vogt, for years a member of 
the stajff, became musical director in 1913. 

Toronto College of Music, Ltd., 12 Pembroke St., was established 
by its present director, Dr. F. H. Torrington, in 1888 and incor- 
porated in 1890. Practical and theoretical music are taught, with 
emphasis on courses in theory and in kindergarten music for both 
teachers and children. Degrees are given in affiliation with the 
University of Toronto. Dr. Torrington, who has been conducting 
the music festivals of Toronto for several years, is held in high 
esteem by the Toronto people. 

The Canadian Academy of Music, Ltd., 12 Spadina Rd., is under 
the direction of Peter C. Kennedy. Courses are offered in practical 
and theoretical music with normal work in all departments. 

Hambourg Conservatory of Music, Sherbourne & Wellesley Sts., 
has been maintained since 1911 by Michael Hambourg, with his 
two sons, Jan, the violinist, and Boris, the ^cellist. Another son, 
Mark Hambourg, is a weD-known pianist. Professor Hambourg 
has been director of the Moscow Imperial Conservatory and from 
1890 to 1910 was engaged in teaching in London. 

ONTARIO 

Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, twenty-eight miles east of 
Toronto, is a Methodist school conducted by Rev. J. J. Hare since 
its incorporation in 1874 until 1915, when Rev F. L. Farewell took 
charge. Literary work is emphasized, the faculty having seven uni- 
versity graduates on its literary staff, and cultural courses are also 
provided. Practical and theoretical work is offered in the music de- 
p>artment, which is known as the Ontario Conservatory of Music 
and is in charge of G. D. Atkinson. The school is residential, 
though there are a few day pupils. 

Bishop Bethune College, Oshawa, incorporated in 1889, has 
been conducted since 1893 by the Sisters of St. John the Divine as 
a church school mainly for little girls. Outdoor sports are encouraged 
and all students are required to Join the physical culture classes. 
Some come from the United States. 

Pickering College, Newmarket, thirty-three miles north of 
Toronto, is a coeducational boarding and day school maintained 
since 1842 by the Society of Friends. Incorporated in 1848 the 
school has moved several times and was for thirty years at the 
village of Pickering until it was destroyed by fire in 1906. It was 
then rebuilt, through the liberality of friends, on the present site. 
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Alma College, St. Thomas, established in 1881, is an endowed 
Methodist boarding and day school afbliated with the University 
of Toronto. Over five thousand pupils have been enrolled in the 
school’s history, many of whom have become missionaries. A junior 
department for girls over ten years of age prepares for high school 
entrance. Robert I. Warner, A.M-, D.D., is principal. 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, is an academic department of 
McMaster University, supported by the Baptist Church. Founded 
in 1857 by Dr. R. A. Fyfe, it was coeducational until the establish- 
ment of Moulton College. It is now a residential school for boys 
and young men, with a four-year course consisting of arts and sci- 
ence matriculation, a three-year manual training course, and one- 
year preparatory work. Archibald T. MacNeill has been principal 
for seven years. 

St. Jerome’s College, Berlin, is a boarding and day school for 
boys over thirteen, founded in 1864 hy Louis E. Funcken and incor- 
porated in 1866. Conducted by the Fathers of the Congregation 
of the Resurrection, it is a prosperous school and through the gener- 
osity of its friends the buildings have been added to, especially after 
a destructive fire in 1908. The faculty consists of American and 
European university-trained men. About forty of the pupils come 
from the United States. Rev. A. L. Zinger is president. 

Highfield School, Inc., Hamilton, was established in 1901- A 
specialty is made of preparation for the Royal Military College. 
J. H. Collison, the head master, has had a long teaching experience. 

The Hamilton Conservatop' of Music, 126 James St., South, 
Hamilton, instituted in 1897, is in charge of Bruce A. Carey, J, E. P. 
Aldous, and W. H. Hewlett. The institution is in afiSliation with the 
University of Toronto and follows the curriculum laid down by it. 

London Conservatory of Music, London, incorporated in 1891, is 
conducted by F. Linforth Willgoose, Mus.B., principal, and Fred- 
erick Boothroyd as musical director. All branches of music and 
dramatic art are covered. The school is affiliated with Western 
University. 

Ridley College, St. Catharines, thirty miles from Toronto, es- 
tablished in 1889, is an incorporated residential Church school for 
boys, with an upper and a separate lower school. Military drill is 
compulsory. Rev. J. O. Miller is principal. 

Appleby School, Oakville, founded by Sir Edmund Walker in 
1911, on the shore of Lake Ontario between Toronto and Hamilton, 
is a well equipped boarding and day school for boys over nine years 
of age, pupils being admitted for entrance only between the ages 
of nine and fourteen. The resident pupils come from all j^rts of 
Canada and the United States. The school prepares for university 
matriculation and entrance to the Royal Military College, and limits 
its classes to fifteen boys. J. S. H. Guest, Cambridge, is head master. 
See p. 512. 

Hill Croft School, Bobcaygeon, three hours’ journey from Toronto, 
is a residential school preparing young boys for the senior boarding 
schools. Mr. W. T. Comber, a graduate of both Oxford and 
Toronto universities, the head master, has had over twenty years 
of experience with young boys. 
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Trinity College School, Port^ Hope, overlooking Lake Ontario, 
opened in 1865, has been located in its present site since 1868. From 
1870 imtil 1900 the school prospered and grew in public esteem, being 
in charge of Rev. C. J- S. Bethune. It is a residential school under 
Anglican influences and in close relation with Trinity College, To- 
ronto. It is conducted along the general lines of the great public 
schools of England, the six forms preparing boys for university matric- 
ulation and the Royal Military and Naval Colleges. The boys 
come from all parts of Canada. A cadet corps is maintained. Rev. 
F. Graham Orchard, M.A., Cambridge, is head master. 

Lakefield Preparatory School, Ltd., Lakefield, among the woods 
and lakes of the North, was established in 1879 is a boarding 
school admitting forty boys between seven and thirteen. A cadet 
corps is maintained. Rev. A. W. Mackenzie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Toronto, has been head master since 1896. The enrollment includes 
boys from all parts of Canada and also from the United States. 

Albert College, Belleville, is a coeducational boarding school 
established in 1857 by ^be Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada 
as Belleville Seminary, acquiring its present name and limited 
university powers in 1866. Twenty years later it became incor- 
porated with Victoria University, continuing since then as a higher 
seminary. It is the only secondary school in Ontario preparing 
students for the ministry, but it also carries on the same scholastic 
courses as high schools and collegiate institutes. Rev. E. N. Baker, 
M.A., B.D., D.D., is principal. 

St. Agnes’ School, Elmpool, Belleville, is a church boarding and 
day school established in 1903 for the elementary and higher educa- 
tion of girls. The course of study consists of six forms, with prepa- 
ration for matriculation. Miss F. E. Carroll, the principal, has had 
much experience in educational work. The usual courses are offered 
in music, art, and elocution. 

St. Alban’s, Brockville, on the St. Lawrence river, a boys’ boarding 
school established by Rev. Charles Boulden at Berthier, P.Q., 
removed to Brockville in igoo, and is now under the supervision of 
A. G. M. Mainwaring, Trinity College, Cambridge. Only boys 
between eight and fifteen years of age are accepted and the lower 
and the upper schools are kept separate. Special preparation is 
given for the Royal Military College. 

Ashbury College, Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa, is a boarding school for 
boys, established in 1891. In 1900 the school was incorporated and 
the bonds and shares are now^ widely held. There is an upper and 
lower school. Special attention is given to preparation for the 
Royal Military College and university matriculation. AH students, 
unless medically excused, belong to the cadet corps and receive drill 
and elementary field training. Rev. G. P. Woollcombe, Oxford, has 
been head master since 1S91. 

Ottawa Ladies’ College, established in 1869, is a collegiate school 
for both boarding and day pupils, conducted under the auspices of 
the Presbyterian Church. The curriculum furnishes a general aca- 
demic course, with special courses of one or more years, and instruc- 
tion also in music, elocution, art, domestic science, and commercial 
branches. Rev. J. W. Milne, D.D., is president. 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

Lower Canada College, Montreal, is a boarding and day school for 
boys from eight to eighteen years of age with preparator>% junior, 
and senior departments, preparing for matriculation and Royal 
Military College. A cadet corps is maintained for the older boys. 
C. S. Fosbery, Trinity College, Dublin, is head master. 

Trafalgar Institute, 83 Simpson St., Montreal, a school for girls in 
af&liation with McGill University, is conducted by Miss Charlotte G. 
Hardy, M.A., Cambridge, assisted by a staff of English and Canadian 
teachers- The school has a collegiate course and also a preparatory 
department for girls tinder thirteen. A limited number are received 
in residence. 

Miss Edgar* s School for Girls, Gey St., Montreal, is a small exclu- 
sive school patronized by the leading families of the city. 

Villa Maria, Montreal, under the direction of the Sisters of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame, is a boarding school established in 
1854, where young ladies from all parts of Canada acquire a working 
knowledge of French, the language of the institution. It is dis- 
tinctly Roman Catholic in every way. 

St. Helen’s School for Girls, Dunham, sixty miles southeast of 
Montreal, established in 1875 ^.nd known imtil 1913 as Dunham 
Ladies’ College, is a Church school which provides instruction for 
girls of all ages. Miss W. M. Wade, M.A., Toronto, is principal. 

Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, established and incor- 
porated in 1872, is a coeducational boarding and day school in 
affiliation with McGill University. George J. Trueman, M.A., 
Mt. Allison, is principal. Annexed to the college are three branches: 
the Holmes Model School, which follows the course of instruction 
laid down by the Protestant Committee of Public Instruction; the 
Eastern Townships College of Music, which is affiliated with the 
Toronto College of Music and follows the Toronto courses; and 
Bugbee Business College, which gives complete business courses. 
There is a cadet corps and a troop of Boy Scouts. 

Bishop’s College School, Lennoxville, in the southeastern part of 
Quebec, between Portland and Montreal, was established in 1842 
on the lines of the great English public schools for boys, modifi^ 
to meet Canadian requirements. In its seventy-five years of 
existence the school has graduated a large body of alumni who have 
become prominent in the life of the Dominion. The school is rich 
in traditions and there are many prizes and scholarships for both 
academic and athletic excellence. The school early recognized the 
value of athletics and its cadet corps is historic. The organization 
comprises an upper school and a preparatory department covering 
eight years of school work. J. Tyson Williams, the head master 
since 1910, B.A., Cambridge, has had long experience in English 
schools. The boys come from eastern Canada and the United States. 
A great many Americans have been educated at the school and there 
are about one hxmdred and fifty Old Boys in New York City, as well 
as a large number in various other centers. 

XTrsuline Convent of Quebec, Quebec, was founded in 1639 by an 
Ursuline nun of Tours. The first pupils were little Indian girls and 
children of French settlers but as the English came into Canada it 
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became necessary to add instruction in English subjects and in 1830 
the two languages were placed on the same footing. There are six 
grades of instruction, beginning with primary work and a two-year 
course in literature. Domestic economy and calisthenics are features. 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Rothesay Collegiate School, Rothesay, nine miles from St. John, 
is a boarding school for boys established in 1877 by William 
Thompson, who conducted the school for a time coeducationally 
until 1891. In 1892 the school moved into larger quarters; in 
1908 it was formally taken over by the Synod of the Diocese of Fred- 
ericton and Rev. W. R. Hibbard was appointed head master. The 
school has five forms and prepares for matriculation, admitting boys 
chiefly from New Brimswick, with a few from outside Canada. There 
is an Old Boys’ Association. 

The Rothesay School for Girls, Netherwood, Rothesay, opened 
in 1892 as an undenominational home school, providing for the 
girls who had until that time been received in Rothesay Collegiate 
School. The school admits only those who take the full course. 
The strong faculty and the small number of girls make possible small 
classes and careful supervision. Miss Susan Ganong, A.B., Smith, 
is the principal. 

Mt. Allison Academy and Mt. Allison Commercial College, Sack- 
ville, is a Methodist boarding and day school for boys, organized in 
1843. The Alumni Association offers two scholarships. Boys from 
out of town are expected to live at the academy. James M. Palmer, 
who has had a long teaching experience, has been principal for 
twenty-one years. 

Mt. Allison Ladies’ College, Sackville, founded in 1854, is an 
endowed boarding school established and controlled by the same 
body as the foregoing school for boys. The Conservatory of Music 
and the Art School have separate staffs and buildings. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Mount St. Vincent Academy, Halifax, occupying a beautiful site 
overlookmg the harbor, is conducted by the Sisters of Charity. More 
than ten per cent of the girls come from the United States and Cuba. 

Ha l ifa x Ladies’ College, Halifax, established in 1887, is affiliated 
with Dalhousie University. Instruction is given from kindergarten 
to college preparation, with especially good courses in the Conser- 
vatory of Music, Rev. Robert Laing is president. 

King’s College School, Windsor, until 1914 known as the Collegi- 
ate School, is the oldest residential school for boys in Canada. It 
was established in 1788 and since that time has occupied successive 
buildings. The school has been a great influence in the life of the 
eastern provinces and Newfoundland and has received many pupils 
from the United States and the West Indies. More than three 
thousand students have been trained within its walls, many of these 
having entered college. The school is under the direction of the 
board of governors of King’s College. The course, proceeding from 
elementary work, prepares for the universities and the Royal Mili- 
tary and Naval Colleges. The present principal is Rev. W. Wallace 
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Judd, B.A-, Trinity College, Toronto; M.A., Windsor, late house 
master at Ridley College. 

Church School for Girls, Ltd., Windsor, popularly known as 
“Edgehill,” is a boarding and da^’ school for girls established in 
1891. The school has grown rapidly, necessitating the construction 
of several additional buildings. Miss Gena Smith, Cambridge, late 
of King’s Hall, Compton, is the principal. 

Acadia Collegiate and Business Academy, Wolfville, a Baptist 
residential school for boys, established in 1829, was known until 
1910 as Horton Academy. It is now under control of the board of 
governors of Acadia University. In February, 1915, the residence 
was burned, and new stone buildings are now completed. A few of 
the students come from the United States. Rev. W. L. Archibald, 
A.M., Chicago Univ., has been principal since igio. 

Acadia Ladies’ Seminary, Wolfville, a boarding school for girls 
and young women, was founded in 1879, and, in affiliation with 
Acadia University, is under the same governors as Acadia Collegi- 
ate Academy. Rev. Henry T. De Wolfe, D.D., is principal. 

WESTERN CANADA 

St. Boniface College, across the river from Winnipeg, at St. Boni- 
face, Man., is a Jesuit boarding and day school for boys, established 
in 1818 in a small hut by Father Provencher, afterward first bishop 
of St. Boniface. The school is affiliated with the University of 
Manitoba. 

St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Man., maintains one of the oldest 
boys’ schools in western Canada under the direction of the Anglican 
Church in Canada. Rev. J. J. Robinson, D.D., is the head master. 

Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man., incorporated in 1877, is a Meth- 
odist institution for boys, affiliated with the University of Manitoba. 
It maintains a preparatory school in addition to its collegiate work. 

Brandon College, Brandon, Man., organized in 1899, is a coedu- 
cational Baptist college affiliated with McMaster University, The 
majority come from western Canada with a few from the United 
States. Mr. Everton A. Miller, M.A., McMaster, is principal of 
the academy. 

Regina College, Regina, Sask., is a coeducational boarding and 
day school established in 19 ii to meet the peculiar needs of the 
young men and women of this new region. It is controlled by a 
board of governors made up of leading citizens of the province. The 
principal is Rev. E. W. Stapleford, B.A. 

Moose Jaw College, Moose Jaw, Sask., in its third year, is a Pres- 
byterian secondary school for boys from Saskatchewan. Instruction 
is offered in academic and commercial subjects and music. Rev. Dr. 
A. A. Graham is at the head of a capable body of teachers. 

Alberta College North, Edmonton, Alberta, a coeducational day 
and boarding school, founded in 1903, ojffers instruction in music, art, 
and expression, as well as commercial and academic courses, 

Mt. Royal College, Calgary, Alberta, a Methodist coeducational 
school established in 1911, maintains a preparatory department with 
instruction in music and commercial subjects as well as academic 
work. Rev. G. W. Kerby is president. 
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St. Alban’s College, Prince Albert, Sask., an Anglican Church day 
and residential school for girls, gives instruction from kindergarten 
to college matriculation. The Rt. Rev. Lord Bishop of Saskatche- 
wan is president, and Miss Janet Virtue, the principal. 

The Collegiate School, Victoria, B.C., now in its thirty-second 
year, is the oldest private school in British Columbia. It is an 
Episcopal preparatory school for boys from seven years to seventeen. 
A. D. Muskett has been principal for six years. 

St. Margaret’s School, Victoria, B.C., a day and boarding school, 
was established in 1909 for the daughters of gentlepeople. An 
English-trained faculty offers instruction from kindergarten to 
preparation for university matriculation. 

St. George’s School, Victoria, B.C., is a day and boarding school 
accommodating about one hundred girls. The course of instruction 
prepares for high school examinations and McGill matriculation, 
the art department being emphasized. The faculty are nearly all 
English. 

The University School, Victoria, B.C., a boys^ school for boarders 
and day pupils formed by the union of two earlier schools, prepares 
for Canadian and American universities. Military instruction is 
given. The boys come from western Canada, Alaska, and the 
Pacific Coast. 

Columbian College, New Westminster, B.C., established twenty-six 
years ago under the Methodist Church in Canada, has courses in 
secondary and commercial subjects, music, and art. The pupils are 
drawn mostly from the province. Rev. Dr. A. M. Sanford has been 
in charge for the past three years. 




BOYS’ SUMMER CAMPS 

MAINE 

Kahkou Camp and Canoe Tours has headquarters on Allagash 
Lake and is for older boys of sixteen and upward. Begun twenty- 
four years ago by A. S. Gregg Clarke, of Keewaydin Camp, it is 
owned and managed by Mr. Hooper, who gives part of his time to it. 
The boys may spend the whole of their time in real camp life or on 
trij:« down the Allagash, Penobscot, and St. John rivers, or divide 
their time between camp and trips. 

Camp Wildwood, Sandbar Point, Moosehead Lake, Kineo, is a 
real camp in the Maine woods, which for eleven seasons has been 
conducted by Sumner R. Hooper, Harvard ’95. Mr. Hooper has 
had a broad experience in teaching in the best prep)aratory schools, — 
for five years he was a house master at Milton Academy. For nine- 
teen seasons he has camped under varied conditions with boys of 
all ages, and in recent years his entire time has been given to his 
summer camps. Wildwood exhibits the best features that have been 
developed in connection with summer camps. There is a tribe of 
Seton Indians at Wildwood in immediate charge of one of the coun- 
cilors, who has made especial study of Mr. Seton's interesting plan. 
Much is made of nature study, woodcraft, campcraft, manual train- 
ing, forestry, ornithology, wireless telegraphy, etc. 

Camp Five Islands, Schoodic Lake, Rand Cove P.O., was 
established in 1906, and is conducted by F. H. Dodge, A.B., Yale, 
for nineteen years head teacher of the physical training department 
of Rutgers College. It is a recreation camp and has facilities for 
all forms of camp sports and athletics. The boys come largely from 
New Jersey and New York. 

Camp Bai Yuka, on Lake Webb, which is six miles long, near Weld, 
Franklin County, has been for some years conducted in the nature 
of a large family, by John G. Campbell, a master in the St. James 
School, Maryland. Mr. Campbell is a man of sterling qualities, 
admirably supplemented by his wife. The camp has the same spirit 
as the school. 

Camp Belgrade, Oakland, on Blake^s Island in Lake Messalonskee 
or Snow Pond, the largest of the Belgrade Lakes, was established in 
19 1 1 by Frank H. Schrenk, A.M., B.S., Univ. of Penn., in connection 
writh G. P. Blake, whose nearby farm supplies fresh provisions. Mr. 
Schrenk is a man of fine character, now a lecturer at Univ. of Penn., 
and an attorney in Philadelphia. While a recreation camp, tutor- 
ing is provided if desired. 

Camp Merryweather, Great Pond, North Belgrade, is xmder the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Richards and their two sons, 
masters respectively in Groton and St. Paul’s Schools, assisted by 
their two daughters. Mr. Richards and his sons are graduates of 
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Harvard. Mrs. Richards is a daughter of Julia Ward Howe, and 
the author of many well-known books. It was established by them 
in 1900 and aims to combine home and family influences with camp 
life. The number of boys is kept at thirty-eight. 

Camp Kennebec, on Salmon Lake, North Belgrade, is a well- 
organized camp with an efficient staff of university-trained men, 
including specialists in campcraft, woodcraft, manual training, etc. 
It was established in 1906 by Charles E. Fox and Louis M. Fleisher, 
the present directors. The boys, largely from wealthy Jewish fam- 
ilies, are divided into “sections” of seven, four of the boys in one 
tent and the other three and the “section” master in another tent. 
Every boy must devote two hours each morning to school work. 

Pine Island Camp, on a small island in Great Pond, the largest 
of the Belgrade Lakes, was established in 1902 and in 1909 was taken 
over by Eugene L. Swan, M.D. The boys come largely from well- 
to-do families of New York and Massachusetts, and the councilors 
are college men of refinement who have had experience with boys 
and camp life. Much is made of camping and canoeing trips and 
an auxiliary schooner yacht affords opportunities for extended salt 
water cruises. 

Camp Maranacook, Readfield, situated on an island in Marana- 
cook Lake, was established in 1908 by William H. Morgan, who is 
assisted by a corps of college men. Part of each day is devoted 
to the study of any subjects desired. 

Camp Mowana, situated on Echo Lake, near Readfield, is a small 
camp for younger boys, established in 1912 by Mark H. C. Spiers. 
Mr. Spiers was formerly of the Wm. Penn Charter School, end has 
recently opened a school of his own, — ^The Spiers Junior School. 
Real camping is emphasized and each boy has certain duties to per- 
form daily. 

Camp Androscoggin, two hours from Portland, on an island in 
Lake Androscoggin, was established in 1906 by the present director, 
Edward M. Healy, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. It is an effi- 
ciently organized and admirably administered camp, well equipped 
with facilities for manual training and piano lessons and camp sports. 
The boys come largely from the vicinity of New York. Some Jew- 
ish boys are accepted and many boys return from year to year. 

Camp Cobbossee, Monmouth, on the shores of Lake Cobbossee- 
contee, Kennebec County, is a large, well equipped camp, maintained 
for thirteen seasons by Harry R. Mooney, who is in the insurance 
business in New York City. In connection with the camp is 
Cobbossee Colony of private bungalows and a farm, Jewish boys 
from nine to twenty years of age are accepted, and a large pro- 
portion return from year to year. The boys, largely from New 
York, are encouraged to spend some time each day in study. 

Camp Quan-ta-ba-cook, on Lake Quantabacook, near Belfast, 
was established in 1914 by Herbert M. Bergamini, Litt.B., College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, and Oris S. Vickery, M.D. It is a small, 
well equipped camp. 

Camp Penobscot, on Eagle Island in Penobscot Bay, opened in 
1909, is a salt water camp, but spends three weeks of its season on 
Lake Saponic, inland. The director is Stephen B. Knowlton, A.B.. 
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Amherst, head of the English department of the Haverford School. 
Scoutcraft and manual training are taught the boys. 

Medomak Camp, Washington, overlooking Medomak Lake, estab- 
lished in 1904, has long been under the sole ownership and manage- 
ment of Frank E. Poland, who has for six years been principal of 
the C. A. Daniels School in Malden, and has had sixteen years of 
experience as a public school principal. Mr. Poland is a man of high 
ideals and has the personality to insure success with his boys. He is 
assisted by a coimcil of mature men, most of them professional edu- 
cators, many of whom have been with the camp from four to ten 
seasons. Nature woirk, shop work, handicrafts, tutoring, tramping, 
and exploring are the chief activities. Four fifths of the boys come 
from Greater Boston, chiefly from the public schools, and fully one 
half return for a second year. 

Camp Durrell, on a hundred-acre island off the Maine coast, 
between Boothbay and Rockland, is a large camp conducted for 
twenty-two years by the executive committee of the Massachusetts 
and J^ode Island Y. M. C. A. Camp Becket in the Berkshires is 
under the same management. The camp is divided into seniors, 
intermediates, and juniors. The director is Charles A. Jenney. 

Boothbay Camp occupies Thorne- Island, in the Kennebec river, 
three miles above Bath. It was established four years ago by A. R. 
Webster, A.B., after five years of summer camp work and a wide 
experience in teaching both in New England and later in the Middle 
West. The boys are from the Middle West and New England. 
There will be a separate camp started for seniors this season. 

The Norway Pines Camp is on Casco Bay, twenty-five miles north- 
east of Portland at Sebasco. Established in 1898 by Dr. Walter A. 
Keyes, principal of the grammar department of Trinity School, New 
York City, it is a small camp, and Dr. Keyes is aiming rather to 
improve the efficiency of the camp than to increase its numbers. 
To all the boys he can give personal supervision. The patronage is 
largely from New York and vicinity. 

Camp Casco, West Harpswell, Casco Bay, eighteen miles from 
Portland, will open this summer for boys from thirteen years of age 
upward under the direction of Edgar P. Paulsen, Principal, West 
Point Children’s School, West Point, N.Y. Boy Scout laws and 
regulations wiU be followed and the boys will wear the Scout uniform. 

Kamp Kohut, Oxford, was opened by Dr. George A. Kohut, of the 
Kohut School, New York, at Hope Island, Casco Bay, in the simimer 
of 1907. It is a large, well equipped camp attracting its patronage 
from the well-to-do Jewish families of the eastern and southern 
states. 

Camp Oxford, Lake Whitney, Oxford, seven miles from Poland 
Springs, has been successfully conducted for sixteen years by Adel- 
bert F. Caldwell, A.B., Colby, A.M., Harvard, formerly professor at 
De Pauw University. The instructors and councilors are all college 
men, a number of them specialists in baseball, swimming, and 
athletics. The patronage is from the middle-western and eastern 
states. 

Kineo Camps, on Long Lake, Harrison, are conducted by Irving G. 
McColl, B L., Univ. of Mich. ’90- The original Kineo, established 
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in 1902 by Dana L. Sears and George H. Sensuer, was sold in 1907 
to Irving L. Woodman, who had previously been at Limerick, Me. 
He in turn sold Kineo in 1907 to Mr. McCoU, removing a few miles 
down the lake. In 1913 Mr. McCoU branched out with a whole 
chain of camps, — a girls’ camp, Kineowatha, at Wilton, and the 
Blue Mountain Family Camps, for families with children, al^ at 
Wilton. Kineo is a large camp excellently equipped and organized. 
There is a permanent staff including army officers from West Point 
who are in charge of camp departments and riding lessons. The 
boys, chiefly from homes of wealth throughout the eastern states, 
are classified into three groups according to size, abifity, and general 
development. All the usual camp sports and activities including 
rifle practice, riding, mountain trips, boxing, and wrestling are pro- 
vided. A Boy Scout troop is maintained imder West Point officers. 
The boys spend two weeks at Kineo Mountain Camp at the foot of 
Mt. Washington. See p. 545. 

Camp Wyonee, on Long Lake, Harrison, forty miles inland from 
Portland, was opened in 1909 by Frederic H- Wilson, M.D., a prac- 
ticing physician of New York City, who has had twelve years’ 
experience in the capacities of physician and director of boys’ camps. 
Only gentlemanly boys are accepted after a personal interview with 
the director. Athletics in every form are encouraged and there are 
opportunities for rifle practice under uniquely safe conditions. There 
is Boy Scout work under a specialist. 

Camp Wildmere, Long Lake, Harrison, opened by Irving L. Wood- 
man in 1900 at East Parsonsfield, removed to its present site in 1907. 
In 1915 it was operated by Mr. Dick as a branch of his Camp Idle- 
wild, but in 1916 again came imder the sole direction of Mr. Wood- 
man assisted by William J. McConnell. 

Camp Wigwam, Bear Lake, Harrison, is attractively located and 
weU equipped. Established in 1910 by A. Mandelstam and Arnold 
M. Lehman, it was moved to this situation in 1913. The boys come 
largely from Jewish families in New York City with a few from other 
cities in the East and South. 

Camp Katahdin, on Forest Lake, North Bridgton, established in 
1900 by H. M. Cobb, is now owned by Clifton W. Loveland, and 
George E. Pike, senior master of the Powder Point School for Boys. 
Both have had a wide experience with boys. 

Long Lake Lodge, on Long Lake, North Bridgton, is a summer 
tutoring school exclusively for older boys who must tutor for college 
and school examinations in the fall. No others are admitted, in 
order that the spirit of real work may be in no wise diminished. It 
has been conducted for fourteen seasons by Edwin Victor Spooner, 
Dartmouth ’94 and Harvard Grad. School, instructor in French at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and formerly at Lawrenceville. Mr. 
Spooner is assisted by a corps of experienced tutors, representing 
a dozen colleges and schools, carefully selected for efficiency and 
personality. While all the usual camp recreations and athletics are 
enjoyed, the spirit of work prevails. In its first fourteen years boys 
from sixty preparatory schools were satisfactorily coached for exami- 
nations at twenty-eight colleges and universities. The camp is sub- 
stantially equipped and well managed. 
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The Kingswood Camp, Bridgton, on Woods Pond, was originally 
opened in 1909 at Sanbornville, N.H., moving to its present perma- 
nent home in 1913. The camp is conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
I. Underhill. Mr. Underhill was for seven years associated with 
Dr. Henderson at Marienfeld, and after nine years in charge of the 
younger boys of the Volkmann School of Boston, is now chief master 
of the Roger Ascham School, White Plains, N.Y. A man of charm- 
ing personality he strongly appeals to younger boys. Mrs. Under- 
hill admirably supplements his influence in giving the camp a gen- 
uine homelike atmosphere. The camp is for younger boys only, 
and the “seven” system is adhered to. The morning period is 
regularly given to school work, crafts, and nature study. 

Camp Winona, Moose Pond, Denmark, has been maintained by 
C. E. Cobb since 1907. With Mrs. Cobb he conducts also Wyone- 
gonic Camps for Girls and Denmark Inn and Camp for Adults, all 
in the vicinity. The boys are divided into two groups according to 
age. The younger boys occupy the Lower, and the older boys oc- 
cupy the Upper Camp, both being in charge of Dr. Francis N. 
Maxfield, Univ. of Penn. These camps are admirably administered, 
fully equipped for all camp sports, and have justly been remarka- 
bly successful. A feature of 1916 is a branch camp at the seashore. 

Moosehead Camp, Moose Pond, Denmark, is an old camp owned 
for many years by H. M. Riggs, Grafton, Mass., a Boston business 
man. 

White Mountain Camp, Lake Sebago, now in its tenth season, 
was established by George L. Meylan, B.S., Harvard, A.M., Co- 
lumbia, M.D., New York Univ., now As. Prof. Physical Education 
and Medical Director, Columbia Univ. The jimiors and the seniors 
have separate camps and equipment, one eighth of a mile apart. 
Boxing, wrestling, shooting, shop work, and music are featured. 
The boys come chiefly from New England and New York. 

Camp Wawenock, on Raymond Cape, Lake Sebago, about fifteen 
miles from Poland Springs, and twenty-five from Portland, originated 
in the Mediwisla Club, a nature club for boys. The camp was 
established eight years ago by Dr. W. C. Kendall, Bowdoin '85, 
who for over twenty-five years has been on the scientific staff of the 
United States Fish Commission. He is assisted by a capable staff 
of school and college men. Much attention is given to nature study, 
woodcraft, and scouting. The name is that of an aboriginal local 
tribe, and signifies “fearing nothing.” 

The Lanier Summer Camp, at Eliot, has for a number of summers 
been conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Lanier, Jr. They gather, 
about them a considerable community of all ages who lead a simple 
life under the leadership of inspiring personalities. Much is made 
of nature work, of dramatics, particularly Biblical drama written 
by Mr. Lanier, and the boys “play Indian” in a poetic way, not 
slavishly following Ernest Thompson Seton. There is a camp for 
young boys, and a separate and slightly larger camp for girls from 
six up, each being limited to thirty. The camp is the summer 
season of a year-round school. The total attendance is about one 
hundred. 
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ThLorn Mountain Tutoring School and Camp, Jackson, is for a 
small number of boys, opened in 1913 by Rev. George A. Bushee, 
who has had a long experience in social settlement and neighborhood 
work. Nature study, scoutcraft, and tutoring occufjy the time. 

Camp Pemigewasset, on a small lake near Pike, in the southern 
foothills of the White Mountains, has been efficiently maintained 
since 1908 by three doctors, Edwin and Edgar Fauver and Dudley B. 
Reed. Each is associate professor in physical education, respectively 
in Princeton Univ., Wesleyan Univ., and the Univ. of Chicago. All 
three are college A.B.’s as well as M.D.’s, and practicing physicians, 
and are especially fitted to deal with the physical needs of boys. 
Some have returned each year since the establishment of the 
camp. 

Camp Moosilauke, near Pike, in the western foothills of the White 
Mountains, on the lake of the same name, is now in its thirteenth 
season. The director is Virgil Prett^unan, Ph.D , principal of the 
Horace Mann School for boys, and C. W- Prettyman is assistant 
director. The school work is under the charge of John D. Neitz, 
of the Horace Mann School. The boys are divided into groups of 
seven, each under the supervision of a councilor. Tutoring, manual 
training, and technical instruction in automobile construction and 
repair are provided. 

Camp Chocorua, near Tamworth, has for fifteen years been con- 
ducted on a large farm by S. G. Davidson, A.M., Litt.D., who is a 
Christian Scientist and a specialist with nervous and backward 
children. He has also a camp for girls and Zufrieden, a camp for 
adults. There is a separate department for young boys. 

Camp Wellesley, Lake Ossipee, was established in 1899 by Edward 
A. Benner, who now gives his whole time to the interests of his camp. 
A special feature is the opportunity for sailing small boats on the 
lake, which is especially safe and free from sudden gusts. The boys 
receive instruction in nature work, various forms of manual activ- 
ities, and have the privilege, under proper supervision, of target 
practice. Each boy has a share in some of the necessary work of 
maintaining the camp, this delegated responsibility being essentially 
a part of the training. Though the boys are given a good time, it 
is not a mere recreation camp, but actuated by serious educational 
intent. 

Camp Fessenden, Lake Ossipee, was opened in 1913 by Walter L. 
Nourse, A.B., Dartmouth, John Porter, Jr., B.S., Amherst, and 
Ralph H. Pierce, A.B., Yale, the former two, masters at the Fessenden 
School, West Newton, Mass- It is a small camp, pleasantly located 
and adequately equipped, and reflecting the spirit of the school, from 
which many of the boys come. The directors and councilors are 
all well fitted to understand and supervise small boys. See p. 546. 

Camp Wachusett, Little Asquam Lake, near Holderness, has been 
conducted since 1903 by the Rev. Lorin Webster, rector of the Holder- 
ness School, assisted by various college athletes. It utilizes a large 
two -story residence more suggestive of a summer boarding school 
than a camp. The boys come largely from New England. 

Camp Aloha Summer SchooL Lake Asquam, has since 1904 been 
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maintained by Dr. J. M. Kendall, master in St. Paul’s School 
Concord, assisted by T. Nelson, Ph.D , master in St. Paul’s School, 
and E. G. Kendall, master in the Hill School, all of whom are Yale 
men. The purpose is efficiently to prepare boys for fall examina- 
tions under expert tutors, and only boys who intend to do serious 
work are considered Naturally most of the boys come from St. 
Paul’s and other leading schools preparing for Yale and Harv'ard. 

Camp Algonquin, on Asquam Lake, Holdemess, is the oldest exist- 
ing summer camp in New England, and has been personally con- 
ducted by Edwin DeMeritte, a veteran school master, of the De- 
Meritte School, Boston, since 1886- The jwlicy and program of 
camp life at Algonquin has been developed independently of other 
summer camps. Much is made of nature study in all its phases, 
under the direction of Dr. Alfred Gundersen. A U.S. Life Saving 
Corps and a Boy Scout troop are maintained. The boys learn to 
shoot under proper supervision- They sleep in dormitories and there 
is a separate building for the younger ones. See p. 507. 

Camp Pasquaney, Bridgewater, has since 1895 been maintained 
by Dr. E. S. Wilson, Ph.B., Ph.D., Yale ’85, who gives his whole 
time to the interests of his camp. Its success is due to his personal 
supervision, ably assisted by the unremitting labors of F. R. 
Kneeland, Columbia ’99, and of E. W. C. Jackson, Harvard ’02, 
an instructor in the Haverford School. Without advertising except 
through its patrons and old boys, the camp list is always fiUed in 
advance. The patronage is largely from wealthy and fashionable 
families. The tone and temper of the men in charge are admirably 
reflected in the spirit of the camp. 

Camp Mowglis, East Hebron, is a camp for young boys, those 
under ten being in the ^‘Cub” department. It has been maintained 
by Mrs. Oscar Holt since 1903 on her large estate known as the 
“ Jungle.” Alcott Farrar Elwell, Harvard ’10, is the assistant 
director, and the councilors are college men. Something more than 
mere recreation is aimed at and the camp life is the result of long 
years of experience. 

Camp Idlewild, on an island in Lake Winnepesaukee, is one of the 
oldest summer camps, and has been conducted by John M. Dick, 
B.D., Yale, since 1892. It was formerly at Silver Lake, Mass., and 
moved to Winnepesaukee in 1896. During this time over twelve 
hundred boys have been enrolled. There is a staff of mature 
camp leaders, in addition to the councilors annually appointed. 
Mr. Dick is a broker in mining stocks; and the camp has long been 
a successful business proposition. 

Camp Passaconaway, on Bear Island, Lake Winnepesaukee, is 
conducted for young boys by Wallace E. Richmond and Alfred W. 
Dickinson, both teachers in the Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Mass. Mrs. Richmond and Mrs. Dickinson act as camp mothers. 
Besides the usual sports, scoutcraft and manual training are taught. 

Camp Wyanoke, Winter Harbor, Lake Winnepesaukee, for eight 
years has been conducted on its present site by Walter H. Bentley, 
recorder of Dummer Academy. The councilors are men of maturity 
and broad educational experience. The^ tents accommodate seven 
boys and a councilor. Shop work and military drill are features and 
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tutoring is arranged if required- The boys, usually from New 
England, also represent many other portions of the United States. 

Camp Tecumseh, Moultonboro, near Melvin Village, on Lake 
Winnepesaukee, is a large camp, established in 1902 by Alex Grant 
and Dr. George W. Orton, athletic instructor in the University of 
Pennsylvania, who succeeded Mike Murphy. The chief interest 
of the camp is athletics. 

The Wolfeboro Camp, Rust Pond, near Wolfeboro, formerly called 
Hill Camp, is a tutoring camp. It was established in igog at 
Plymouth, Mass., by George D. Robins, A.B., Wesleyan, of the Hill 
School, with whom are now associated in ownership and manage- 
ment Frederick Fraser, A.B., Harvard, John D. Wamock, Ph-D., 
Yale, both masters in the Hill School, and Edward C. Durfee, A.B., 
Williams, master in the Chestnut Hill Academy. They are assisted 
by a strong staff of councilors and instructors, most of whom are 
masters in the two above-mentioned schools. The boys likewise 
come largely from these two schools. Boys are prepared either for 
the colleges or for classes in leading preparatory schools. 

Camp Winnepesaukee, on the southeastern shore of the lake, was 
established in 1909, and is now solely under the ownership and 
control of John G. Anderson, A.M., Amherst and Columbia, a 
champion golf player. Golf and hikes are featured. The camp’s 
own cows supply milk. The boys come largely from eastern Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Camp Mishe-Mokwa, West Alton, occupies Redhead Island in 
Lake Winnepesaukee. The director, L. Theodore Wallis, physical 
director in the Browne and Nichols School, has for his chief purpose 
the all-round physical development of the boy. “Aquaplaning” 
is a feature and was developed at the camp. See p, 547. 

Camp Penacook, Lake Keyser, across the lake from North Sutton, 
in the Sunapee Region, was established in 1898 by Professor Louis 
Rouillion of Columbia University, New York City. It has been 
conducted during the past thirteen years by R. B. Mattem, M.S., 
a science teacher at the Irving School, Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Marieufeld, Chesham, was established by Dr. C. Hanford 
Henderson in i8g6 on the upper Delaware, and two years later 
moved to its present site, on Silver Lake. Here were early tested 
and adopted many of the characteristic features which have made 
the boys’ summer camp, at its best, an important educational move- 
ment. After sixteen years of summer camp work Dr. Henderson 
transferred the control of the camp to Stacy B. South worth, of the 
Boston Latin School, and Raphael J. Shortlidge, of The Choate 
School, who had been intimately associated with him for many 
summers. The boys are divided into groups of seven, according to 
age, who eat and sleep together, each in charge of a special master. 
The life is simple, the beds hard, and the duties homely. 

Camp Namaschaug, Lake Spofford, ten miles from Keene, is a 
vacation school and camp. ^ The Very Rev. J. J. Griffin, Ph.D., is 
principal, and J. T. B. Fisher, A.B., is director. The boys are 
chiefly from Roman Catholic families of the eastern United States. 

Wawona, Swanzey Lake, was started by Oscar E. Bourne in 1899. 
A special feature of Wawona is the year-round tutoring camp 
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where boys to whom the outdoor life is a necessity may have its 
advantages through all the seasons. 

Camp Monadnock, Thorndike Lake, at Jaffrey, is a camp for 
young boys, estabhshed in 1914 by Frederick S. Ernst, Harvard ^12, 
master in the Noble and Greenough School, Boston, Mass. The 
councilors are all recent university graduates or imdergraduates. 

South Pond Cabins, on the south slope of Monadnock, Fitzwilliam, 
is a small camp opened in igoS, limited to twenty boys. It aims to 
pro\dde a proper combination of work and play. The active heads, 
Reginald H. Howe, Jr., Harvard ’01, Sorbonne "12, formerly with 
Camp Pasquaney, and RoUins McC- Gallagher, A.M., Harvard ’06, 
are both masters in the Middlesex School. The boys come from 
Middlesex and other leading schools of New England. 

VERMONT 

Camp Winape, on Seymour Lake, East Charleston, a large and 
successful camp, has for five seasons been conducted by S. W. Berry, 
its owner, who is a teacher in the Irving School, New York City. The 
councilors are chosen for character rather than athletic ability, and 
provide expert supervision in tutoring and nature study. 

St. Ann’s Camp, Isle La Motte, was established in 1892 by St. Arm’s 
Academy, New York City, which is conducted by the Marist Broth- 
ers. The camp is well equipped and the expense is kept very low. 
While it is particularly for the boys of the Academy, others are 
admitted. Naturally the patronage is almost wholly from Roman 
Catholic families of New York City. 

Camp Kill Kare, St. Albans Bay, on Lake Champlain, now in its 
tenth season, is conducted by Ralph F. Perry, Univ. of Vermont, an 
instructor in the High School, Morristown, N.J. All forms of ath- 
letics are encouraged and competitions are held for prizes and med- 
als. It is a well established camp with senior and junior divisions. 

Camp Vermont, Grand Isle, Lake Champlain, is conducted by 
E. N- Gerrish, who has all his life been a teacher and high school 
principal. Trips by steamer and motorboat and horseback riding 
are featured. The councilors are all college fraternity men. 

Camp Winnisquam, Milton, overlooking Winnisquam Bay, twelve 
miles north of Burlington, was established in 1905. For the last 
three years the camp has been conducted by Mr. Ira A. Flinner 
and Mr. Wm. S. Spencer, head master and English master respec- 
tively of the Huntington School, Boston. The boys are divided into 
three groups, according to age. Provision is made for music, 
horseback riding, photography, nature study, and tutoring. 

Camp Iroquois, on the eastern shore of Lake Champlain, seven 
miles north of Burlington, is conducted by W. L. Hazen and Theo E. 
Lyon, head masters of the Barnard School, who for fifteen years 
have been actively associated in conducting a boys’ camp. Boys 
are divided according to age into seniors, juniors, and sub-juniors. 
Naturally the patronage is largely from New York City and vicinity. 

Camp Champlain, on the shore of Malletts Bay, Lake Cham- 
plain, nine miles north of Burlington, was established in 1894 and 
is conducted under the auspices of the Berkeley School now con- 
trolled by William H. Brown; connected with the firm of Simon 
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Borg & Co. The camp is beautifully located and well equipped. 
The staff is made up of experienced teachers from the Berkeley and 
other schools, and undergraduates. The boys are largely from 
refined families of New York and vicinity. 

Waramaug Wigwam, on Lake Dunmore, limited to thirty young 
boys, is a branch of Keewaydin Camps. The camp is under the 
direct supervision of Stephen A. Breed, M.I.T. ’93, who was for- 
merly associated with C. Hanford Henderson in Camp Marienfeld. 
It is preparatory to the Keewaydin Camps in the Canadian woods. 
The camp conducts the Moosalamoo Tribe of Woodcraft Indians. 
The boys receive special training in nature study and all the usual 
camp activities. A ten-day canoe trip is made on the Otter river 
and Lakes Champlain and George. 

Camp Passumpsic, at Ely, on Lake Fairlee near Camp Quinibeck, 
established in 1914 by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Newcomer, is now 
under the management of D. Ralph Starry, co-partner in the control 
of the camp with William W. Clendenin of Quinibeck. It is a camp 
for young boys, where wireless telegraphy, mountain hiking, horse- 
back riding, and all sports are offered under the supervision of 
college men. 

Campanoosuc, near Thetford Center, for boys from seven to four- 
teen, was established nine years ago by William E. Sargent and since 
his death has been carried on by Mrs. Sargent, a teacher in the New 
Bedford High School. She is ably assisted by Ellwyn G. Campbell, 
master of a school in the same city. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The Wampanoag Camps, on Buzzards Bay, are conducted by 
Mrs. Bertrand Taylor and her son Aldrich Taylor, Harvard ’14, 
who are actuated by high educational purposes. The camp for 
yoxong boys is in its tenth season. The “Club’’ for older boys will 
open on an island site this summer. Wampanoag has been splendidly 
managed and disciplined, and provides the attractions of the woods, 
fresh and salt water. Woodcraft and scouting are made much of. 
Tutoring is discouraged, but provided if desired. Many of the 
boys are from Greater Boston. 

Mann’s Camp, Mirror Lake, near Rutland, Mass., is a small camp 
for young boys maintained by Mathew Mann, who has been swim- 
ming instructor and coach at Yale University, U-S- Naval Academy, 
the Brookline High Sch. and Gym. A. A., and now at the New York 
Athletic Club. Mr. Mann was with Dr. Sargent at the Sargent 
Camp for Girls at the start. Swimming, diving, and boxing are 
here taught under the personal direction of Mr. Mann, who is 
known as “Daddy.” 

CONNECTICUT 

Camp Eastford, on Crystal Lake, in northeastern Connecticut, is 
conducted for boys under sixteen by Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Marvin. 
For twenty-five years, in connection with the ministry, Mr. Marvin 
has been interested in boys, camps, clubs, and lecturing. The 
camp is well located and admirably administered. The boys are 
usually employed during the morning in manual training, forestry, 
nature study, and the usual work about camp. 
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Camp Wonposet, on Bantam Lake, the largest lake in Connec- 
ticut, in the Litchfield Hills, is a well administered camp, estab- 
lished in 1905. Robert Tindale, the director, a New York City 
sexton and undertaker, is assisted by W. W. Thomas and a strong 
staff. The patronage is largely from New York. Boating, target 
practice, tennis, and excursions are among the sports. 

NEW YORK 

Camp Penn, on Valcour Island, Lake Champlain, sev^en miles 
from Plattsburg, was established in 1905 by the director, Mr. 
C. K. Taylor. It is a real camp, not a summer school nor disci- 
plinary camp. The boys on arrival are divided into groups of four 
or five under a councilor and each group is assigned to its own camp 
site, pitches its tent or constructs its bungalow. The boys, largely 
from Philadelphia, are divided into juniors and seniors. Real camp- 
craft, woodcraft, and all-round development rather than school work 
is the main object. 

Adirondack Summer Art School, Saranac Lake, follows the pre- 
vocational methods in drawing, painting, modeling, carving, and 
nature study advocated by J. Liberty Tadd, director of the Indus- 
trial Art School, Philadelphia, who has maintained this summer 
school for twenty-three years. 

Camp Pok-o’-Moonshine, on Long Pond, Willsborough, will have 
its eleventh season this summer. Dr. Charles A. Robinson, of 
PeekskiU Academy, Peekskill, N.Y., is owner and director. The 
usual camp recreations are enjoyed by boys from eighteen states. 

Camp Dudley, Westport-on-Lake Champlain, is the oldest exist- 
ing summer camp. It was founded by Sumner F. Dudley in 1885 
and is conducted by the New York state executive committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. It is splendidly and completely equipped, but is 
a low-priced camp which has accomplished an enormous amount of 
work. All phases of athletics, woodcraft, nature study, and pho- 
tography are given attention. H. C. Beckman, Ph.B., Yale ’06, has 
for twenty years been a Dudleyite, and since igo8 director. 

Camp Riverdale, in the Adirondacks, has been conducted by 
Frank S. Hackett, head master of Riverdale Country School, since 
1912. Every boy of twelve years or over becomes a member of the 
Boy Scouts of America as he learns to fill the requirements. Moim- 
tain climbing, exploration, and wood life are characteristic. The 
age limits are ten to fifteen years, but the “old boys” are allowed to 
return. This is distinctly a wilderness camp, but the influence of 
Mrs. Hackett pervades the home life, and good manners and refiine- 
ment are required. 

Schroon. Lake Camp, established in 1906 by Dr. I. S. Moses, is 
well equipped for eighty Jewish boys- Competitions are held in all 
forms of athletics. 

Paradox Camp, Paradox Lake, has for six years been conducted 
by Dr. Edward Goldwater, who was formerly with Dr. Moses. 

Adirondack Camp, on Lake George, has since 1904 been conducted 
by Dr. Elias G. Brown, a physician and educator of broad experience 
in camp work, who conducts the Mountain School at Allaben, New 
York. The boys receive systematic physical training with all the 
usual camp activities. 
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Camp Fitzhugh, on Sodus Bay, Lake Ontario, midway between 
Rochester and Oswego, is a summer tutoring school and recreation 
camp for boys, maintained since 1900 by Aldice G. Warren, of the 
Army and Navy Preparatory School, Washington, D.C., assisted 
by masters from leading preparatory schools of the eastern states. 
Scoutcraft and dramatics are made features of the camp life. 

Camp Gahada, on Lake Tawiskarou in the Adirondacks, was 
established in 1909 by William B. Efner, a newspaper man, of Sche- 
nectady. The head coimcilors are Dr. Wm. L. Anderson of Yale, 
and A. D. Sutherland, coach at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass- 
The boys, all of Christian parentage, come from twenty important 
cities in nine states. Provision is made for manual training, nature 
study, woodcraft, and all the usual camp sports. 

Gxeenkill Camp, on First Binnewater, Ulster Co., in the Catskills, 
has t?&en maintained for ten years by the West Side Y. M. C. A. of 
New York, and the charges cover only actual cost. Long tmder 
the direction of Philip D. Fagans, now of the Woodcraft League, 
this season it will be in charge of Wilfred C. Ackerly. The boys live 
in groups of seven with a leader in each tent. 

Camp Wake Robin, Woodland, is in the southern CatskUls in the 
Roxmor community of camps and bungalows. It is in its twelfth 
year and is owned by E. B. Miller, Woodland. H. W. Little, A.B., 
of the Lincoln High School, Jersey City, is the director. It is for 
young boys, who come mostly from Greater New York. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Camp Susquehannock, on Tripp Lake, was established in 1905 as 
a summer tutoring school and recreation camp. George C. Shafer, 
A.B., Princeton ’03, formerly instructor at the LawrenceviUe School, 
is assisted by a strong staff of councilors, graduates of the leading 
eastern colleges. The boys come largely from private schools of 
the eastern states. 

Camp Choconut, near FriendsviUey at an elevation of 1800 feet, 
is one of the pioneer camps, established in 1896 by Dr. Roland J. 
Mulford, head master of the Ridgefield School. His sister, Mrs. 
George L. Winlock, has been interested in the camp from the begin- 
ning, particularly for her own sons, the elder of whom has for sixteen 
years been a member of the camp as boy and councilor. Since 1902 
Mrs. Winlock has had charge of the younger boys, and for several 
years now the management has been wholly under her control. The 
coimcilors are college men, and there are also young women, who 
help to maintain the standard of good manners. 

Camp Pokanofcet, on Lake Carey, now in its seventh season, offers 
in addition to the usual camp athletic sports, manual training, dra- 
matics, etc. Excursions and hikes are taken throughout the season 
to Niagara and points of interest. The directors are Joseph W. 
Oliver, B.S., A.M., instructor in the Manual Training High School, 
Brooklyn, and Morris G. Michaels of the De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York. 

The Dan Beard Outdoor Scout-School, Lake Teedyuskung, Pike 
County, opens in 1916 on the site where for thirty years Mr. Beard 
has had his private hunting and fishing “shack.” Mr. Beard 
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is well known as a pioneer in the Boy Scout movement and as a 
writer and illustrator. One may be sure that boys with him will 
learn to love the outdoors and be efficiently taught innumerable 
interesting kinks of woodcraft and scoutcraft. Capt. J. H. Beard 
and Lieut. H. W. Bauer, who have long been associated with him, 
will assist in the camp management. There will be a chance for 
study to those who need it. 

Pole Bridge Camp, Matamoras, was established in 1914 by Ray 
Palmer. Since his death it has been carried on by his father, William 
E. Palmer, Ph.D , minister of Trinity M. E. Church, Paterson, N.J., 
and a brother. Much is made of music, with instruction in singing, 
brass band, etc. 

Camp Yapeechu, Milford, was established in 1900 as the first 
offshoot of Camp Pasquaney, at which Charles F. Wilson, the 
director and owner, was for five years a councilor. Camping and 
exploring trips and nature study are offered in addition to the usual 
camp sports- It is largely for young boys. 

Bushkill Farms Camp, Bushkill, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, is owned and supervised by Dr. J. L. Manasses and 
A. W. C. Young, of Philadelphia, assisted by a group of college men. 
Sports, nature study, handicrafts, and dancing are taught. Special 
attention is given to swimming. An adjunct camp for men is in 
charge of a physical training expert. 

VIRGINIA 

Blue Ridge Camp, near Ivy Depot, in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
was established in 1909 and is conducted by R- Warner Wood, A.M., 
Univ. of Va., who also conducts it as a winter tutoring camp. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the outdoor sports, especially track, 
baseball, and swimming, a swimming pool having been built for the 
latter. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Camp Greenbrier, Alderson, high up in the Alleghany Mountains, 
on the banks of the Greenbrier river, is distinctly an athletic camp. 
The camp is in its eighteenth year, under the management of Dr. 
Walter Hullihen, A.M., Ph.D., Univ. of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Track athletics, baseball, trap and rifle shooting, and water sports 
are featured, the camp maintaining several teams and holding fre- 
quent competitions for championships. The academic department 
offers instruction in all branches of studies. Over one thousand 
boys from all parts of the South and East have been enrolled since 
its establishment in 1898. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Laurel Park Camp, near Hendersonville, is an ‘‘athletic and edu- 
cational” camp, planned mainly as a vacation place for boys, but 
offering instruction if desired. It has been maintained since 1912 
by Prof. I. B. Brown, A.B., Coll, of Charleston, for twenty-three 
years head of the Classical Department of Porter Military Academy, 
Charleston, S.C. The majority of the boys come from the South. 

The French Broad Camp, on the river of the same name, near 
Brevard, twenty-two hundred feet above sea level, is for recreation 
and study. It is under the joint direction of John W* Moore, aca- 
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demic, Henry E. Raines, business, and L. S. Le Tellier, athletics. A 
regular program of school work of two and a haK hours a day is 
provided for those desiring it, in subjects specified by the boys’ 
parents. All forms of outdoor athletics are provided. The boys 
come chiefly from private schools throughout the southern states. 

Camp Sapphire on Deer Park Lake, Brevard, calls itself “athletic 
and educational,” and is a big, busy camp for boys between ten 
and twenty years, established three years ago. Most of the coun- 
cilors are instructors in southern private schools and colleges. The 
directors are W. McK. Fetzer, athletic director at Davidson College, 
and R. A. Fetzer. In addition to tutoring, manual training, and 
mountain trips, every form of athletic and aquatic sport is encour- 
aged- The boys come mainly from aU over the South. 

OHIO 

Camp Wah-pe-ton, situated on the shore of Lake Erie, near 
Ashtabula, is conducted by C. A. Dufl of the Y. M. C. A. of Paines- 
ville. It offers both tutoring and the regular outdoor sports. 

INDIANA 

Interlaken Summer Camp, at Silver Lake, Rolling Prairie, is the 
summer season of Dr. Rumely’s Interlaken School, and, like the 
school, is inspired by the New School movement. Manual activities 
of useful economic value are the permanent featup. The boys have 
a share in agricultural work of the farm, haymaking and harvesting, 
and in the construction of buildings, not merely doing the work but 
taking part in designing and supervising, according to their capac- 
ity. Seven members of the school staff are in charge with assist- 
ants, and there are several women to help with the smaller boys, all 
under the direction of O. P. Pitts, A.B., B.S. See p. 513. 

The Culver Summer Schools, on Lake Maxinkuckee, maintained 
by the Culver Military Academy, include three separate departments. 
The Culver Summer Naval School, established in 1902, The Cav- 
alry School, established in 1907, for boys over fourteen, and The 
School of Woodcraft, for boys imder fourteen, established four years 
ago. All afford an opportunity for healthy outdoor life with aU the 
forms of athletics and water sports. Some of the morning hours are 
given to the study of school subjects. The Naval School is equipped 
with navy cutters, and boat drills and rifle practice are a part of the 
system. In the Cavalry School horsemanship is taught by an expe- 
rienced cavalry man. The Woodcraft School is under the immediate 
charge of Dillon P. Wallace, writer and explorer. Forestry, natural 
history, and camp craft are taught. 

MICHIGAN 

Camp Kenmore, a “Play School,” on Ford Lake, near Fountain, 
is conducted by Rev. W. H. MacPherson, of Joliet, 111 ., and Prof. 
P. G. Wright, Williamstown, Mass. It is the result of ten years’ 
experience in camp work and has been four years on its present site. 
The boys govern themselves, and have a mayor, commissioners, and 
town meeting. 

Sosawagaming Camp, beautifully located in the Huron Mountain 
Country at the mouth of the Yellow Dog river, on the shore of 
Lake Superior, thirty miles above Marquette, was established four 
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years ago by Clarence E. Snyder, A-M., Illinois Wesleyan, who spent 
two years at the University of Goettingen, and was for fourteen 
years instructor at Girton School, Winnetka, 111 . Recently Mr. 
Snyder established a winter outdoor school on Captiva Island on 
the southern Gulf Coast of Florida, thus providing for the year- 
round schooling and open-air life. Gentlemanly boys from ten to 
twenty years of age are accepted after interview. There are three 
auxiliary camps to which trips are made. See p. 525. 

Kamp Kee-Mo-Sah-Bee, a summer camp and school of wood- 
craft at Mullet Lake, will open this year under the direction 
of Charles W. Yeager, Gymnasium and Athletic Director at the 
Detroit University School. 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Highlands Camp is situated on Plum Lake in the center 
of the “Park Region of Wisconsin.^’ It is under the direction of 
William J. Monilaw, M.D., and was established in 1904. Boys are 
divided into three groups according to age. A camp for parents and 
other adults is maintained across the lake. 

Camp Winnepe, at Eagle River, was established in 1910 and is 
under the management of Homer L. Thomas of Smith Academy, 
and Elies T. Marriott, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, Mo., assisted 
largely by high school teachers from the same city. Every form of 
athletics is enjoyed and trips are made to a branch camp twenty 
miles off. The camp is divided into seniors and juniors. 

Camp Minocqua, on Tomahawk Lake, Minocqua, established in 
1904, is directed by John P. Sprague, M.D , Grinnell, la. The 
boys are graded according to age in three groups, each limited to 
about sixteen boys. The usual camp sports and aquatics are pro- 
vided. The patronage is largely from Chicago. 

Keewatin Camp, Prairie du Chien, has been conducted since 1902 
by James H. Kendrigan of the Keewatin Academy. His councilors 
are of the faculty of the school. The juniors and seniors are kept in 
separate divisions and differently managed. The boys may sleep 
either in tents or the dormitory. There are branches at Mercer, 
Wis., Ely, Minn., and Aitikoken, Ont. 

Camp Indianola, on Lake Mendota, Madison, is a beautifully 
located and well equipped camp. It was established in 1907 and is 
conducted by F. G. Mueller, an instructor at St. John's Military 
Academy, from which school come many of the boys and councilors. 
Tutoring is made a special feature. Much is made of music and 
the councilors are musicians. 

MONTANA 

Cedarvale Ranch and Camps, HiEsboro P.O., is near Yellowstone 
Park, in the Big Horn Mountains. It is thirty miles from a town 
at an elevation of four thousand feet and offers all the interest of a 
western ranch. It was opened to the public in 1914 by its owner, 
G. William Barry, M.D. There is motorboating on the Big Horn 
and hunting and fishing in the mountains round about. 

WYOMING 

Blackwater Camp, on the north fork of the Shoshone river, in the 
Rocky Mountains, forty miles from Cody and fifteen miles from 
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Yellowstone National Park, was established in 1915 by Bronson C. 
Rumsey, Yale ’02. A two weeks’ trip is taken with pack ponies. 

ARIZONA 

Evans Summer Tutoring Camp, Flagstaff, at an elevation of seven 
thousand feet, is maintained during the summer months by H. David 
Evans of the Evans School at Mesa. Camping trips are made to 
many points of interest throughout the surrounding region. 

CALIFORNIA 

Twin Oaks Ranch School, San Marcos, San Diego Co., has been 
maintained since 1905 by Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Jordan. It is a small 
camp which offers young boys an outdoor summer life in the moun- 
tain valleys of southern California. 

CANADA 

The Keewaydin Camps, on Manitou Island, Lake Timagami, in 
the Nipising District of Ontario, are in a great government forest 
reserve. This incorporated organization has grown out of the camp 
established in 1893 by A. S. Gregg Clarke, Harvard ’93. Mr. Clarke 
is assisted by a competent staff of teachers in representative prepar- 
atory schools, including two physicians, and by Indian guides and 
hunters from the Hudson Bay Company’s posts. The three separate 
camps are beautifully located and completely equipped. Timagami 
Wigwam, for older fellows, is on the shore of the Lake at the foot 
of Devil’s Mountain. A certificate is given those boys who success- 
fully pass a rigid examination in campcraft and woodcraft. Tutor- 
ing is provided for and the staff is unusually competent. The Kee- 
waydin Canoe Trips are planned as the result of long experience and 
are well organized and afford opportunity for real roughing it and ex- 
ploration of the more remote portions of the CanacEan wilderness. 
Manitou Wigwam, for young boys from twelve to fifteen, was 
organized as a separate camp in 1904. 

Minne-Wawa, on the Lake of Two Rivers, AJgonquin Provincial 
Park, established in 1910 and conducted by W. L. Wise, Ph.B., 
Syracuse Univ., an instructor in Bordentown Military Academy, 
assisted by N. W. Fradd, the physical director of Bordentown. 

Camp Otter, on Otter Lake, two miles from Dorset, is entering 
its seventh season under the direction of Charles V. P. Young, Cor- 
nell ’99. It is a small camp from which boys learn the life of the 
wilds and gain some educational training. Tutoring is provided. 

Camp Kagawong, on Balsam Lake, Rosedale P.O., has for ten 
seasons been conducted by Ernest A. Chapman, director of physical 
training of St. Andrew’s College, Toronto. In addition to the 
usual sports, sailing, shooting, shop work, physical education, and 
life saving instruction are made much of. 

Camp Mooswa, Lake Annis, N.S., eighteen miles from Yarmouth, 
has since 1909 been conducted by George H. Cain, A.B. Mr. Cain, 
a teacher in the Cambridge High and Latin School, has had fifteen 
years’ experience in camping and three years of foreign travel. His 
influence is supplemented by that of Mrs. Cain. 

AldercHff, Weymouth, N.S., has for four seasons been conducted 
by Horace Holden, assisted by Karl S. Wells, both of the Morris- 
town School. It offers a summer outing for twelve boys. 
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Kineowatha Camp, Wilton, seventy-five miles north of Portland, 
Mr. McColl’s camp for girls, is in charge of Elizabeth Bass, A.B., 
who for two years was instructor of physical training at the Univ. 
of Wis., and for four years director of physical training and acting 
dean of women at Colby College. The staff includes a West Point 
U.S. Army officer for riding instruction and an Annapolis U. S. Naval 
Academy man for swimming- All the usual camp activities, includ- 
ing horseback riding, water sports, hiking, arts and crafts, and nature 
study, are provided. See p. 544- 

Camp Runoia, on Great Pond, Belgrade, seventy miles from 
Portland, has been maintained for nine sea'sons by Miss Jessie C. 
Pond, principal of the Prospect Hill School, Newark, and Miss Lucy 
H. Weiser, of the Horace Mann School, New York City. Horse- 
back riding and all the usual camp sports are provided. 

Camp Abena, on Great Lake, the largest of the Belgrade Lakes, 
has for ten seasons been conducted by Professor and Mrs. Avery E. 
Lambert, of Middlebury College, and Mrs. Lambert’s sisters, the 
Misses Hersom. Miss Hortense Hersom, the principal of the camp 
council, a graduate of the State Normal School, Farmington, Me., and 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., is now a teacher at the Sidwells’ 
Friends School, Washington, D.C. In addition to the usual camp 
sports, horseback riding and archery are indulged in. The girls come 
from eastern states and from the Middle West. 

Camp Glen Eyrie, on Salmon Lake, in the Belgrade Chain, is a 
small camp, opened in 1913 by Miss Beatrice E. Tandy, Yonkers, 
N.Y. She is assisted by her mother and father. The girls come 
largely from the public schools about Yonkers. The camp name, 
Glen Eyrie, means “Nest in the Glen.” 

Camp Teconnet occupies the whole of Teconnet Island in China 
Lake, about twenty miles northeast of Augusta. It was established 
in 1912 and is owned by Charles F. Towne, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Providence, Herbert L. Rand, Pickering School, Salem, 
and Dr. Arthur G. Rand, Nantucket. It is conducted under the 
personal direction of Mr. and Mrs. Towne. 

Mars HUl Camp, Crawford Lake, Union, opens for the first season 
in igi6, under the direction of Miss Dorothy Marcus assisted by 
the Misses Littlehales. It offers an opportunity for good music, both 
vocal and instrumental. 

Alford Lake Camp, South Hope, is on a fresh-water lake only a 
few miles from the ocean. It has been conducted since 1907 by 
Miss Florence M. Marshall, A.B., and Miss Susan M. Kingsbury, 
Ph.D. The camp is connected with a farm of one hundred and fif- 
teen acres. Instruction is given in cooking and in arts and crafts. 
The girls come largely from New York and New England. 
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Eden, a camp for girls, at Bluff Point, Long Lake, Harrison, was 
established in igioby F. AI. Gracey, instructor in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. While Mr. Gracey is owner and business 
manager, the camp is under the personal direction of Miss Florence 
E. Smith. Mr. Gracey has for several years conducted a camp 
information bureau. There is a council of the Camp Fire Girls. 
Eden Club, under the direction of Mrs. Gracey, is for older girls. 

Camp Wildwood, Woods Lake, Bridgton, openS' this season for 
Jewish girls under the leadership of Miss Rose Sommerfeld, a well- 
known social worker in New York, and for many years in charge 
of^ the Clara de Hirsch Home, Associated with her is Mrs. Bella 
Hirsch, long an active vrorker in the Hudson Guild. Nature study 
tramps will be featured. 

Wyonegonic Camps, located at intervals on the shore of Moose 
Pond, Denmark, forty miles northwest of Portland, were established 
in 1902 by Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Cobb. Mr. Cobb was formerly a 
teacher in the Moses Brown School, Providence. This is the pioneer 
and largest camp for girls and has remained for fourteen years under 
the same management. So popular a camp has it become that now 
three separate camps are maintained that the girls may be classified 
as to age and that the number in any one camp may not be too great 
for personal attention. About two hundred girls in all, from eight 
to twenty-one years of age, are enrolled from aU parts of the United 
States. Mr. and Mrs. Cobb and Miss M. Rose Giles, Bridgton, Me., 
for many years head councilor, give their whole year to the super- 
vision of these camps. Miss Mary S. Barbour has been for some 
years in charge of the junior camp. About sixty councilors assist 
in the three camps. The camps are beautifully located and fully 
equipped, well organized, and well superintended. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cobb also run the Denmark Inn, at the foot of the lake, and adjacent 
is Denmark Encampment for adults and girls over twenty. All the 
usual camp recreations are provided for. 

Camp Accomac, on Peabody Pond, eight miles from Bridgton, and 
thirty-five miles from Portland, was established in 19 ii by Mi^ 
Corinne B. Arnold, principal of one of Philadelphia’s largest public 
schools and a writer and lecturer. The camp is patronized by the 
exclusive Jewish families of Philadelphia, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, etc. It has been highly successful from the first. 

Camp Wabunaki, on an island in Hancock Lake, near Hillside, 
has been conducted six years by Miss Amy Dunlap, Registrar of 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, assisted by her mother, Mrs. 
Ammerman. Instruction is given in the regular athletic sports, 
nature study, archery, and handicrafts, and frequent mountain 
tramps are taken. 

Tripp Lake Camp, Poland, maintained since 1910 by Miss C. 
Bettelheim of New York City, is a large and successful camp for 
Jewish girls. 

Camp Songo, Naples, is a camp for Jewish girls, established in 
1913, maintained by Mrs. Sophie R. H. Levy, and Mrs. Alice M. H. 
Heniger, writer, lecturer, and founder of the Children’s Educational 
Theatre, New York City. Emphasis is given to athletic sports. 

Highland Nature Camps, on Lake Sebago, South Naples, include 
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separate senior and junior divisions and are patronized by the 
wealthy Jewish families of the eastern states. Established in 1910 
by Miss Estelle B. Davidsburg and Mrs. Eugene H. Lehman, the 
camp is excellently organized and administered. The girls come 
largely from New York City. 

Sebago-Wohelo Camp, on Lake Sebago, South Casco, has been 
maintained since igio by Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick, the wife of Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, author and publicist. Dr. and Mrs. Gulick 
started Camp Gulick, on the Thames River, Conn., as a family camp, 
in 1888. The Camp Fire Girls of America originated at this camp, 
and to the furthering of this wholesome educational movement Mrs. 
Gulick gives her whole time and Dr. Gulick is president of the na- 
tional association. Dr. Gulick’s brother and his wife conduct Camp 
Aloha, and Mrs. Farnsworth, of Camp Hanoum, is connected with 
the same family. The watciiword, “Wohelo,"’ of the Camp Fire 
Girls is derived from the first letters of their slogans, work, health, 
and love. It is education that a girl gets at this camp, — education 
of personality and appreciation of nature. Incidentally she may learn 
something of primitive industries such as jewelry making, weaving, 
folk dances, as well as cooking, and become an initiate in all the lore 
and training known only to the Camp Fire Girls. 

Wildwood Lodge, on Horn Lake, North Limington, is a small 
camp maintained for the past eight years by Miss F. Helen Mayo 
and Miss Elizabeth M. Moody, both teachers in the Roxbury pubUc 
schools. All the usual camp sports, together with esthetic and folk 
dancing, are offered. It admits girls of all ages. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Chatham Woods Camp, on Upper Rimball Pond, South Chatham, 
near the Maine line, is under the personal direction of Katherine 
Lewis Bishop, a teacher of domestic science, Bridgeport, Conn., 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. Bishop. The usual camp 
sports including archery are provided for, and bird study is given 
attention. 

Camp Serrana, on Lake Tarleton, Pike, wUl be opened tliis season 
by Miss Emma G. Sebring, principal of St. Agatha School, New 
York, and Mrs. Mary Gaylord Frick, formerly at Camp Farwell. 

Camp Tahoma on Lake Armington, near Pike, was opened in 
1915 by Miss Anna W. Coale and her sister Miss Mary Arabella 
Coale. Both were for many years important factors in the life of 
Aloha, ^ particularly ^ the musical side. Among the advantages 
offered is that of hearing and taking part in good music. 

Pine Knoll Camp, Pequaket P.O., on Iona Lake, at the foot of 
Chocorua Mountain, was established in 1914, in her own home, 
by Mrs. Frances Hodges White, a writer of children’s stories. The 
cotmcilors include graduates of leading women’s colleges. Physical 
culture, archery, basketry, sewing, and folk dancing are featured. 

Camp Larcom, Tamworth, opened in 1913 by Mr. and Mrs. S. G. 
Davidson, to supplement their Zufrieden for adults and nearby 
Camp Chocorua for boys, is a recreation camp for girls of any age, 
who may enter or leave at any time. 

Camp^ Eagle Point, on Stinson Lake, Rumney, in the foothills of 
the White Moimtains, established in 1905, is owned by a company 
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with Dr. and Mrs. James E, Klock in immediate charge. The girls 
in the past ten years have come from twenty-one states. In addition 
to the usual camp sports, special instruction in music, art, and elocu- 
tion is provided. 

Camp Winnetaska, on Idttle Squam Lake, Ashland, was opened 
in 1914 by Dr. and Mrs John B. May of Waban, Mass. Dr. May, 
a graduate of the Boston University Medical School, is a practicing 
physician, who has long been interested in ornithology' and botany, 
and has pre\'lously been physician at Camp ^Algonquin and Sher- 
w'ood Forest. Much is made of nature study in an informal way. 
The girls come from public and private schools of Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, New York, and Philadelphia. The camp name signifies 
“The Place of Pleasant Laughter.” 

Winona Fields Camp, Holderness, on a breezy hilltop overlooking 
Asquam Lake, is a camp for a small number of girls of all ages, 
maintained since 1906 by Elizabeth Mitchell Fessenden, A.B., 
Boston Univ., and Mary Ropes Lakeman, M.D., Boston Univ., 
a practicing physician, Salem, Mass. A council of the Camp Fire 
Girls is maintained. 

Camp Pinelands, Center Harbor, a camp with a well established, 
fashionable patronage, under the management of Mrs. Adolpho 
Munoz and Miss Maria L. Dalton, was opened in 1902 -with the 
cooperation of Dr. C. Hanford Henderson. The spirit of the camp 
is earnest, and it aims to offer girls a free out-of-door life with special 
attention to physical training. Classes are carried on in out-of-door 
sketching, gardening, nature work, handicrafts, sewing, and cooking. 
The girls come from all over the East. 

Camp Anawan, at the head of Lake Winnepesaukee, Meredith, 
opened in 1913, is conducted by Mrs. Nellie S. Winchester, Hood 
Practice School, Lawrence, Mass., Miss Abigail P. Hazelton, 
principal of the Durell School, Somerville, and Miss Alice B. Hazel- 
ton, Runkle School, Brookline. It is a recreation camp with the 
usual camp sports and features. 

Camp Acadia, on Lake Winnepesaukee, has for eight seasons been 
maintained by Dr. and Mrs. J. Grant Quimby, Lakeport, N.H. 
Mrs. Quimby’s personality makes the camp life happy and home- 
like. There is a council of Camp Fire Girls. 

Camp Kuwiyan, East Alton, is conducted by Miss Elizabeth D. 
Embler, Alton, N.H., for a limited number of girls who are per- 
sonally known to her. 

Mrs. Hassan’s Camp, Pasquaney Nature Club, seven miles 
from Bristol, on the shore of Newfound Lake, is one of the older 
camps, maintained for eleven seasons by Mrs. L. H. Hassan, whose 
motherly personality keeps the girls happy. Preference is given 
to younger girls. The patronage is largely from Greater New York 
and Boston. See p. 548. 

Camp Pinecroft, Bristol, N.H,, on Newfound Lake, is a small 
private camp for girls in their teens. As Mrs. Alfred W. Carr 
conducts this camp incidentally for the benefit of her own daughters, 
mothers may be sure of an unusual degree of care as to all that con- 
duces to health and happiness. 

Camp Weetamoo, Lake Pleasant, New London, opens auspiciously 
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in 1916 under the supervision of Miss Florence Griswold, who has 
been largely rejsponsible for the success of Aloha Club since 1912. 

Camp Pairweather, Scobie Lake, Francestown, was opened by 
Miss Matilda D. Fairweather in 1911 on an old farm. The old 
white-painted farnxhouse with the surrounding apple trees and 
stone walls, and the t^-pical Neiv England outbuildings, are on an 
elevation. Below in a pine grove near the lake is the camp cottage. 

The Outdoor Players, Peterboro, is a summer school for the 
dramatic arts, maintained by Marie Ware Laughton, who has a 
winter school in Boston. The chief purpose is practice and training 
in the production of out of doors plays, pageants, and pantomimes. 
It ojSers outdoor life and sports with systematic training in all the 
arts of expression. 

Sargent Camp, Inc., on Half Moon Lake, Peterboro, is entirely 
separate and distinct from the Sargent Normal School, the students 
of which use these same camp facilities in June and September. 
The camp is based u]^n Dr. Sargent’s well-known principles and 
practices for the physical education of girls and women.^ Two of 
the directors are physicians. The purpose of the camp is to give 
training under expert supervision to girls from twelve to fwenty-four 
in all healthful activities that result in an all-round physical devel- 
opment. In addition to the usual camp sports and recreations, 
provision is made for a great variety of games, many of which were 
first introduced into this country by Dr. Sargent. Much attention 
is also given to social, esthetic, and folk dancing. Opportunity too 
is offered in musical and dramatic training and for tutoring if desired. 

Camp Oahe, a ‘^school of the woods,” at Granite Lake near 
Munsonville, is an Indian camp for ‘pale-face’ girls opened in 1915 
by “Ohiyesa,” otherwise well known as Dr. Charles A. Eastman, 
and Mrs- Eastman of Amherst, Mass. Three daughters assist in 
offering the usual land and water sports, as well as practice in Indian 
games, sports, and dances, including archery, woodcraft and nature 
lore, trailing, signaling, fire and camp making, and handicrafts. 
An original pageant play is given at the close of the season. There 
is a wholesome atmosphere of outdoor and family life. The camp 
is the vision of an idealist made real, and Dr. Eastman has around 
him men and women well fitted to carry out his ideals. 

Camp Wawonaissa, Lake Spofford, is a camp for young girls, 
whose patronage is largely from Roman Catholic farnilies of the 
eastern states. Mrs. E. LeB. Crofton, house mother of the Newman 
School, Hackensack, N.J., is the director. 

VERMONT 

The Bluebird, East Berkshire, is a summer home and camp for 
children in its fifth season, supervised by Miss Mary P. Anderson, 
teacher of Nature Study at the Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, New York City. Girls imder fifteen and boys under ten 
are given the real country life, working and playing on the farm. 

Camp Winnahkee, Malletts Bay, Vt., opens this season under the 
same management as Camp Champlain for Boys and under the 
direction of Mrs. Pearl Cowles Van Houten. The main purpose is 
the physical upbuilding of girls. A local camp fire of the Camp 
Fire Girls will be a feature. 
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Camp Wuttaunoh, Northfield, a recreation camp for school and 
college girls, was opened in 1914 by Professor Ethan Allen Shaw, 
Norwich Univ , assisted by his wife and others. All the usual out- 
door recreations are available, with special attention to horsemanship 
and nature study. 

Camp Farwell, eight miles from Wells River, on a beautiful 
mountain lake, is maintained by Miss Julia H. Farwell, A.B., Mt. 
Holyoke; A.M., Columbia, head teacher in Miss Mason’s School 
for Girls, Tarr>down. Aluch is made of archer>', and special at- 
tention is given to singing, arts and crafts, and cooking. 

The Tela-Wauket Camps, Roxbur>% since 1912 have been suc- 
cessfully conducted by Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, and are excellent 
examples of a large recreation camp where girls are given a good 
time. The bungalows are attractively placed on the brink of a 
plateau. Excellent saddle horses are provided without extra charge 
and instruction in riding is given by a competent riding master. 

The Aloha Camps include three separate establishments, the 
original Aloha, established in 1905 by Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. 
Gulick on Lake Morey, Fairlee; the Club for older girls, opened in 
1910, fifteen miles distant on Lake Catherine, near Pike, N.H; and 
the Hive, six miles from Fairlee, for younger girls, begun in 1915. 
Mr. Gulick, A.B., Dartmouth ’83; A.M., Harvard ’93, and Mrs. 
Harriet Farnsworth Gulick, A.B., Wellesley ’87, were for ten years 
in charge of one of the cottages at La\\T:enceville School. Mrs. 
Gulick has the remarkable faculty of selecting excellent councilors 
and assistants who have had great personal power with girls. Their 
former successful leaders have, however, recently left them to es- 
tablish camps of their own. The chorus, orchestra, and choir 
have given Aloha a reputation as “a singing camp.” A variety of 
interests sufficient to keep the girls always employed and happy, 
enough discipline to secure safety, health, and good order, and 
enough liberty to insure the girls a good time, make the camp one to 
which girls return from year to year and bring their friends. A 
great feature is the intercamp frolic at the season’s end. 

Hokomoko Camp, Lake Morey, Fairlee, was opened by Mr. 
and Mrs. David S. Conant in 1910. Mr. Conant, A.B., Dartmouth 
’91, is business manager, and Mrs. Conant (Mary Ellen Jones), B.S., 
Wellesley ’89, has charge of the camp life. All sports, handicrafts, 
horseback riding, and dancing are provided. 

Wynona Camp, Lake Morey, Fairlee, is a stock company, and 
controlled by R. R. Cookman, a lumber dealer, of Fitchburg. ^ 
camp sports and activities are provided including horseback riding 
and handicrafts. This season it will be under the direction of 
Miss Jeannie Evans, for many years associate principal of Dana 
Hall and now joint principal of Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School. 

Camp Quinibeck, South Fairlee, is a large and successful vacation 
camp established in 1911. It is now maintained by three proprietors 
and directors, Frank L. Bryant, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 
William W. Clendenin, Wadleigh High School, New York City, 
and Anna A. Dodge, matron, who is actually in charge. Horseback 
riding, and all the usual sports and handicrafts are offered. 

Camp Hanoum, Thetford Hill, two miles from the Connecticut, 
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has been conducted since 1008 by Prof, and Airs. Cha-rles H. Farns- 
worth, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. It is on the old Farns- 
worth homestead, and the Turkish name, meaning “lady,” w^as 
adopted because of an ancestral missionary’ to Turkej’. There is 
a little pond a mile long, and canoeing on the river. _ Many of the 
councilors return from year to year and are specialists in various 
camp activities. Trips are made into the White and Green 
Mountains. Provision is made for juniors, from eight to four- 
teen, seniors, from fourteen to eighteen, and the College Club is 
for older girls. Craft activities, basketry, camp cookery, wood 
blocking, stenciling, modeling work, jewelry work, home cooldng, 
and preserving are concentrated up)on in successive weeks. There 
are the usual sports, including riding, and during the last week the 
inter-camp festivity and the Thetford pageant. See p. 549* 

Camp Ken-Jocketee, one mile from South Strafford, is conducted 
by Mrs. James W. Tyson, Jr., a motherly personage, and Miss 
Emma F. Stringer, an energetic and enthusiastic young New Eng- 
lander. Though some distance from riv’er or lake there is a swim- 
ming pool. All the usual crafts, including pottery, and camp 
festivities, are arranged for, and horseback riding is made a feature. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Camp Chequesset, Welldeet Bay, near the tip of Cape Cod, 
is beautifully situated and admirably equipped and administered. 
It was established in 1914 by William G. Vinal, A.M., Harvard, 
instructor in nature study, R. I. Normal School, Providence, and 
Alice H. Belding, A.B., Vassar, physical director Randolph-Macon 
Women's College, Lynchburg, Va. They are assisted by specialists 
in all camp activities. Folk dancing, gardening, nature study, 
domestic science, crafts, photography, and wood lore are features. 

Mrs. Norman White’s Camp for Girls, Orleans, on Cape Cod, 
was for four seasons conducted by her as Camp Nauset, and is now 
a girls' camp exclusively, offering musical instruction and the usual 
camp land and water sports. 

Quanset, Cape Cod, now in its tenth season, is conducted by Mrs. 
E. A- W. Hammatt, Newton Center, Mass. In addition to the usual 
camp activities sailing, music, and weaving are taught. An original 
opera is given each summer. 

Sea Pines Camp is situated on the seashore bluffs of the school 
property, about five minutes’ walk from the school buildings. The 
hundred girls are in charge of Miss Faith Bickford, assisted by Sea 
Pines teachers as councilors.^ 

Camp Catamount, Shattuckville, in the Berkshire Hills, is a small 
camp established in igii by Alice A. Crouch, a graduate of Wells 
College, who studied physical training at the Yale and Harvard 
schools. It is on a farm by a large artificial lake. There is a council 
of Camp Fire Girls. 

CONNECTICUT 

Sebowisha Camp, overlooking the Thames river, eight miles 
north of New London, has for five seasons been conducted by Miss 
Marion R. Smith, and Christine H. Smith, instructor of physical 
training, St. Agnes School, Albany. The camp is on a farm which 
supplies fresh provisions. 
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Menuncatuk, a seashore camp for girls, Guilford, is conducted 
by Airs. Theodora Ames Hooker, High School, Saugus, Alass. She 
aims to giv’e girls of high school or college age a healthful vacation 
at a moderate price. The camp opens in Alay for tired school 
girls. See p. 548. 

Camp Mystic, Alystic, opens this season under Aliss AIar>’ L. Jobe, 
A.M., F.R.G S., an explorer and mountaineer of wide experience. 
She intends the camp to be a bit of the West transplanted to salt- 
water New England. Campcraft, boating and swimming, riding, 
dancing, and music are offered. 

NEW YORK 

Black Elephant Camp, Lake George, was established in 1910. 
The girls live in a two-story house on the edge of the lake, and lead 
a normal outdoor life. Miss Theoda F. Bush, of Dana Hall 
School, Wellesley, and Miss Kate B. Wallace of Radcliffe College 
create a simple home atmosphere. 

Camp Setag, on Lake Pleasant in the Adirondacks, has been 
conducted since 190S by Ada M. Gates, principal of the Day’s 
Park School, Buffalo, N.Y. Among the features are nature study, 
riding, Camp Fire Girls, art, and French conversation. 

Camp Arey, on Lake Keuka, is a continuation of the Natural 
Science Camp, established by Prof. Arey of Rochester, on Lake 
Canandaigua in 1890 as a boys’ camp. From 1892 girls and boys 
were taken each for four weeks. It was consequently the first girls’ 
camp. Since 1912 the camp has been under the management of 
Mrs. Andr6 C. Fontaine, daughter of Prof. Arey, and Mr. Fontaine, 
M.A., Columbia, of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. The camp 
is well equipped and splendidly located. 

Camp Sewanhaka, Mount Sinai, is a salt-water camp on the 
north shore of Long Island maintained for two seasons by Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry Stout Pettit. Dr. Pettit is director of Pine Bluff 
Camp for boys, and has been since 1892 physical director of Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn. There are senior, junior, and midget lodges. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pine Tree Camp, at an elevation of two thousand feet, in the 
Pocono Mountains, was established in 1911 by Miss Blanche D. 
Price. The camp council consists of experienced teachers and col- 
lege-bred women. Domestic science, nature study, handicrafts, 
dancing, and tutoring are offered, and the lake and fields and moun- 
tains afford opportunity for all the usual outdoor sports, including 
horseback ridmg. 

Camp Oneka on Lake Arthur, a mountain lake near Tafton, is 
conducted by Ernest W. Sipple of the Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. Sipple. The directors had five years’ camp 
experience at Camp Brumbaugh, run by the Philadelphia Play- 
grounds Association, Camp Mokoma and Orr’s Island Camp in 
Maine, the last two of which are now absorbed in Oneka. 

KENTUCKY 

Trail^s End Camp, on the Kentucky river, in the Blue Grass 
Coimtry, thirteen miles from Lexington, Ky., on a large farm, 
was established in 1913 by Miss Mary De Witt Snyder, a graduate 
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of the Xew Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, and director of 
physical training at Transylvania and Hamilton Colleges. Horse- 
back riding, swimming, etc., and a trip to the mountains and to 
Mammoth Cav’^e, are featured. 

OHIO 

Camp Wyndcroft, Kingsville, among the hills of northeastern 
Ohio, two miles from Lake Erie, is maintained by Mrs. Artemas B. 
Luce. Boating, swimming, riding, and work in all sorts of handi- 
crafts occupy the time. 

MICHIGAN 

Camp Michigamme, Lake Alichigamme, Mich,, established in 
1 91 1, is successfully conducted by Mrs. Caroline S. Row'ell, A.B. 
Mrs. Rowell is a Christian Scientist but her girls are of all faiths. 
She had prevdously had experience in teaching and as a councilor in 
other bamps. The girls are drawn from the private schools of the 
Middle West. 

Pinewood Camp, Indian Point, Burt Lake, near Brutus, Mich., 
is a camp and tutoring school opened this year by Miss Gertrude 
Tuttle, who last season rented Birchwood Camp, not far off on Mullet 
Lake. Most of last year’s fifty or more girls and many of the 
councilors are returning. 

WISCONSIN 

Sandstone Camp, Green Lake, Wis , overlooking the lake, has 
been conducted since 1912 by Miss Elva I. Holford, former prepara- 
tory principal at Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, and Miss Esther G. 
Cochrane, A.B., Wis. ’10, formerly of Oak Hall, St. Paul. The girls 
are offered the usual camp sports, nature study, and handicrafts. 
A winter camp is located at Crystal Springs, Fla. 
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In the Comparative Tables are included chiefly 
those schools whose numbers permit of some sta- 
tistical treatment. The figures and statistics are 
given as supplied by the school and where spaces are 
left blank it is because information has been with- 
held or refused. 

In the Third Edition, 1917, these Tables will be 
entirely recast in a new form with the purpose of 
more completely revealing comparatively the merits 
of the schools. It is hoped that it may be possible 
to show the average salary paid teachers, the expen- 
diture per capita per diem for instruction, food and 
advertising. 

Suggestions are invited as to how these Tables 
may be made more informingly significant. 
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Something of the nature and purpose of these comparative 
tables has already been alluded to in the Editor’s Foreword 
(page 19), but some further word of explanation is perhaps 
necessary to make the greatly condensed information readily 
comprehensible. 

The arrangement under each classification is geographically 
by states, beginning with Maine and continuing South and 
West, the schools of each state being arranged alphabetically. 
The purpose has been to present the most significant facts about 
each school in tabulated form so that schools of a region and 
a class may readily be compared. 

A blank tabular form with the request that it be filled in 
so far as possible was sent to each school, with notice that 
“a note accompanying this table will explain that where spaces 
are left blank, the school has failed to send the information 
requested.” The greater number of schools responded promptly, 
often with a wealth of information, from which the relevant 
portions have been selected. 

The information here tabulated is in general as supplied by 
the Head of the School, and where spaces are left blank, it is 
due to the failure of the school to furnish the information re- 
quested. In future editions it is hoped these tables may be 
made much more complete. 

The explanatory headings at the top of each table, though 
necessarily abbreviated, will be easily understood. All the 
tables give the Name and Location of each school, and its Head 
with the proper title, Head Master, Principal, or President. 
Where such distinction or specification is necessary a further 
indication of the Classification (Class.) of the school is given 
in the second column, as: Boarding (Bdg.); Country Hay 
(Co. D.); Tutoring (Tut.). 

The Date of Establishment (Est.), and the maximum Tuition 
(Tui.), which in the case of iDoar^ng schools includes board, 
are given. In most of the tables there will be found also the 
number of the Faculty (Fac.); the Length of the Course 
(L. of C.) ; the Enrollment during the current year (Enr. T5-’ 16) ; 
the per cent of those who returned from the previous year 
(% ret.); the number of Alumni (AL); and the number of 
organized Alumni Associations (Al. As.). In the last column 
are given such Special Features as the school emphasizes, or 
which seem most characteristic of the school. 

In the Table of Boys’ Schools an attempt has been made to 
show not only the number of boys entering college during the 

(28r) 
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decade 1900-10 (Ent. col. ’OO-'IO), but altio, what is perhaps 
more significant ^ the number of those who not only entered 
but completed their college course and took degrees (Tak. deg, 
’OO-TO). In justice to the younger schools whose records do 
not extend so far back the adjacent column gives the number 
of boys entering college in the year 1915 (Ent. coL '15) and the 
number of boys taking degrees in 1915 (Tak. deg. ’15). 

In the Tables of both Girls’ and Boys’ Schools it seemed of 
some significance to attempt to give the educational and aca- 
demic associations of which the principal was a member (Head 
Master; member of) and also the academic associations of 
which the school is a member (School; member of), or the col- 
leges to which the school is accredited (School acr. to). 

In the Table of Military Schools are given not only the Date 
of Establishment (Est.) but the Date of Establishment of the 
Military System (Mil. Est.), which is often much later. The 
Hours per week devoted to instruction in JMOitary Theory 
(H. M. Theory) and the Hours per week to Military DriU are 
recorded where known. The classification of the school by 
the U. S. War Department on the basis of the efficiency of its 
military ^stem has been given (Class. U. S. War Dept ). 
The War Department annually designates ten “Honor Schools” 
selected a^ong those of the country for the highest efficiency 
of their military system. Similarly military institutions doing 
work of collegiate grade are given the title “Distinguished Insti- 
tutions” (Dist. Inst.). Other schools whose military system is 
commendable are designated as in “Class M.” 

In the Tables of Special Schools it has seemed desirable 
to indicate wherever possible the form of Control (Contr.), 
whether the school was a private enterprise, incorporated under 
a board of trustees, or supported by an association For 
some of the special schools the Entrance Requirements (Entr. 
Requirements) and Age Limits (Age L.) established by each 
school are given as well as the Section of the country from 
which the Patronage chiefly comes (Section of Patr.). In the 
Tables of Art and Music Schools are given both the total num- 
ber of the Faculty (Fac.) and the number of the Faculty giving 
Full Time (Fac. F. T.). In the Tables of Kindergarten Training 
Schools the period of Probation (Probation) required before a 
student is accepted for final training is indicated. 

In the Tables of Camps are given the dates of Opening and 
Closing (Opens, Closes), the Fee for the full season (Fee), and, 
where so accepted, for the Half Season (3^ Sea.), and, where the 
distinction is made, the number separately of Instructors (Instr.) 
and Councilors (Coun.). 
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Acr. N. E. Colls — Accredited to New England Colleges. 

Affil — Affiliated. 

All Colls. Acc, Certs. — All colleges which accept certificates. 

Am. As. Adv. Sci. — American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Am. Phil. As. — ^American Philological Association. 

Amer Phys. Ed. As. — American Physical Education Association. 

Ap. Des — Applied Design. 

As Coll. Sch. So. St. — Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. 

As. Math. Teach. Mid St. & Md — ^Association of Teachers of Mathematics 
in the Middle States and Maryland. 

As. Mid. St — Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

Cal. As. of T. of Eng. — California Association of Teachers of English. 

C. D. A. of A. — Camp Directors Association of America. 

Ck. Sch. — Cooking School. 

Class. As. of So. & Mid. St. — Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South. 

Cons — Conservatory. 

Des — Design. 

Do. Sc. — Domestic Science 
Dra. — Dramatic. 

Ec. — Economics. 

Elo. — Eloquence. 

Harvard T. A — Harvard Teachers* Association. 

Hd. Mast. As — Head Masters’ Association. 

Head Mistr. As. — Head Mistresses* Association of the East. 

Head Mistr. As. Mid. W. — Head Mistresses’ Association of the Middle West. 
Ho. Sc — Household Science. 

H. Sch. Educ. — High School Education, 

Ind. Art, — Industnal Art 

Ini. Emp. T. A. — Inland Empire Teachers* Association 
Kind. Tr — Eundergarten Training. 

Man. Tr. — Manual Training. 

Math. As. Mid. S. & Md. — Mathematical Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

Miss. Val. Hist. As. — Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Teachers’ Sec- 
tion. 

Mt. HoL— Mt. Holyoke. 

N. E. A. — National Education Association. 

Natl. Inst. Social Sciences. — National Institution of Social Sciences. 

N. E. As.” — New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

N. E. Mod. Lang. As. — New England Modern Language Association. 

Norm — Normal. 

No- Cent. As. — North Central Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
O’ry — Oratory. 

Penn. Mus. — Pennsylvania Museum. 

Ph. Ed. — Physical Education. 

R C. — Roman Catholic. 

Sch. Mast, As. of N.Y. — School Masters* Association of New York. 

Sch. Mast. Cl. of N.Y — School Masters* Club of New York. 

S. Ed. A. — Southern Educational Association 
Stanf. — Leland Stanford University. 

Tr. Sch. — Training School, 

Vaa — Vassar. 

Vocat. — Vocational. 

W elles. — W ellesley . 
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Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

Fac. 

L. of C 

Enr. 

’16 

% 

ret. 

Abbott 

Farmington, Me. 

Bdg. 

Georg£ D. Church, A.M. 

Head Master 

B 

7 

4-6 yrs 

40 

The Begen School 

169 Danforth St , Portl , Me. 

Co.D. 

Geo. Frederic Degen, 
A.M. Head Master 

fl 

4 C4) 

8 yrs 

25 


Bdg. 

Rev. L. Webster, L.H.D. 

Rector 

B 

6 

5 yrs. 



Bdg. 

Lewis Pebrt, A.B., M.A. 

Principal 

1781 

$150 

33 

4 yrs. 

572 ~ 
60% 

St. Paul’s School 

Concord, N.H. 

Bdg. 

Rev. Saju’l. S. Drury, 
L.H.D Head Master 

1855 

$950 

45 

6 yrs 


The Steams School 

Mt. Vornon, N.H 

Bdg. 

Arthur F. Ste.a.rns, A B. 

$750 

4 

10 yrs. 


Vennont Academy 

Saxtons River, Vt. 

Bdg. 

Dr. George B. Lawson 

Head Master 

1876 

$450 

10 

6 yrs 

72 

60% 

Berkshire School 

Sheffield, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Seaver B. Buck, A.B. 

Head Master 

M 

9 

6 yrs 

65 

The Browne and Nichols School 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Co.D. 

G H. Browne, A.M. 

Rev. W. Reed, A.M. 

1883 

$300 

10 

7 yrs 

130 

Chatincy Hall School 

653 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Franklin T. Kurt, Ph.B. 

Principal 

1828 

$260 

5 

4 yrs. 

70 

The Country Bay School for Boys 
of Boston Newton, Maas. 

Co.D. 

Shirley K. Kerns, A.B. 

Head Master 

1907 

$375 

11 

8 yrs 

160 

85% 

The Danforth School 

Framingham, Mass. 


James C. Flagg, A.B. 

Master 

1910 

$800 

7 

12 yrs 

The DeMeritte School 

815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Edwin DeMeritte, A.B. 

Principal 

1900 

3 

20 

20% 

Dummer Academy 

South Byfield, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Charles S. Ingham, Ph.D. 

Master 

1763 

$600 

9 

8 yrs. 

70 

60% 

The Pay School 

Southborough, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Waldo B. Fay 

1866 

$960 

8 

4 yrs. 

80 

65% 

The Fessenden School 

West Newton, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Fred. J. Fessenden, A.M. 

Head Master 

1903 

$900 

14 

6 yrs. 

100 

50% 

Groton School 

Groton, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Rev. Endicott Peabody 
Head Master 

1884 

$950 

20 

6 yrs. 

166 

Hallock School 

Great Barrington, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Geieiard Hallock, A.M. 

Head Master 

1908 

$800 

5 

6 yrs 


The Htmtington School 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Ira a. Flinnbr, A.M. 

Head Master 

1909 

$260 

25 

4-7 yrs. 

350 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Al. 

Al Aa 

Ent col 
’OO-’IO 
Tak. deg 
’OO-’IO 

Ent. 

col. ’15 
Tak. 
deg. ’15 

Head Master; member of 

School; member of 

Special Features 

200 

1 

15 

8 

NT. E. As. 

For forty boys. 




N. E. As of Teach, of Eng. 






Diocesan School of N.H. 

4500 

6 


100 

90 

Hd. Mast. As. 

N. E. As. CoU. and Sch. 

Eminent alumni. Democratic 
Spirit. 

3300 




Episcopal Church School. Cos- 
mopolitan. 





Prep, for PhiUips Academy. 

1000 

5 

100 

80 

14 

12 

N. E. As. of Teach, of Eng. 

Superb location. Winter sports. 

92 

1 

61 

14 

Hd. Mast. As. 

Remarkable, healthful location. 

475 

1 



N.E. As., Hd. Mast. As., Harv. 
T.A., N.E.As. of Tea. of Eng. 

Country Day School features. 

2000 




Prep, for Mass. Inst, of Tech. 

43 

1 

33 

12 

23 

N. E. A., Hd. Mast. Aa. 

Afternoon supervision. 





For young boys. 

150 

1 

50 

42 

6 

2 

N. E. As, 

Individual attention 

600 

1 


6 

5 

N. E. As., Hd. Mast, As. 

Personal work. 

600 


■ 


For young boys. 

300 


■ 

i 

For young boys. 



■ 

N. E. As,, Hd. Mast. As. 

Episcopal Church School. 

74 

2 


8 

3 


Thorough in instruction. Ex- 
ceptionally healthful. 


■ 

31 

N. E. As. 

Country Day Features. 


fsSs) 
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Al. 

Al. As. 

Ent. co] 
’OO-’IO 
Tak. deg. 
’OO-’IO 

Ent. 

col. '15 
Tak. 
deg. ’15 

Head Master; member of 

School; member of 

1 

Special Features 



7 


Individual attention. 





For young boys. Prep, for Bclg. 
Schools. 

220 

2 

120 

100 

IS 

16 

N. E. As., Hd. Mast. As 

Prep, for Harvard and other col- 
leges. Non-sectarian. 





Small school for boys. Prep, for 
college. 





Prep, for Harvard. 





Sub-Preparatory. Exceptional 

equipment. 





In an old New England village. 





Moderate tuition. Boys do 

manual work. 





Harvard Preparatory. 



150 


Tutoring for Harvard College. 

100 

45 

15 

5 

2 


A tutoring school. Personal at- 
tention. 

8000 

15 

1305 

647 

168 

92 

N. E. As., Hd. Mast. As 

Eminent alumni. 

280 


4 

2 

N. E. As. 

Location on seashore. 





For young boys only. 





Efficiency through health. 




Am. Phil. As., Hd. Mast. As., 
N E. As., Harvard T. A. 

Oldest endowed secondary school 
in the United States. 

120 

2 

89 

42 

28 

16 

N. E. Coll. AU Cath. Coll. 

New England’s leading Catholic 
Preparatory School. 

900 

i 

250 

225 

22 

N. E. As., Hd. Mast. As. 

Episcopal Church School. 



1 


Home School. Outdoor hfe. In- 
dividual instruction. 

700 

1 ! 

250 

32 


Tutoring. Athletics. 





Summer at Marthas Vineyard. 
Winter at Helenwood, Tenn. 

100 

1 

1 

2 

1 

N. E. As. 

Small classes. Individual atten- 
tion. 
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Name 

Class- 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Fac. 

Enr. 

’16 

Location 

Title 

Tui. 

L. of C. 

% 

ret. 

Volkmaim School 

415 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Day 

A. L. K. V 01 .KMANN, A.B. 

Principal 

1S95 

$300 

9 

7 yrs 

65 

75% 

WUbraham Academy 

Wilbraham, Mass, 

Bdg. 

Gaylord W. Douglass 

Head Master 


8 

4 yrs 

65 

50% 

Williston Seminary 

Easthampton, Mass. 

Bdg. 

JosKPH H. Sawyer, L.H.D. 

Principal 

s 

13 

4 JTS. 

178 

Worcester Academy 

Worcester, Mass. 

Bdg. 

D. W. Abercrombie, LL.D. 

Principal 

1834 

19 

4 yrs. 


Cloyne House School 

Newport, R.I. 

Bdg. 

0 . W. HurTTINGTON, A.B. 

Principal 

1896 

$1000 

5 

5 yrs 

30 

90% 

La Salle Academy 

Providence, R.I. 

Day 

Rev. Brother Augustus 
Principal 

1871 

14 

4 yrs. 

345 

91% 

The Morris Heights School 

Providence, R.I. 

Day 

J. S. French, A.B., Ph.D, 
Principal 


10 

12 yrs 

90 

St- George’s School 

Middletown, R.I. 

Bdg. 

Rev. J. B. Diman, A.B.. 
AM. 

1896 

$900 

16 

6 yrs 

128 

The Booth Prep, and Tutoring 
School. New Haven, Conn. 

Day 

George A. Booth 

Principal 




Brunswick School 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Day 

G. E. Carmichael, A B. 

Head Master 

1902 

$350 

6 

3-6 yrs 

114 

75% 

The Cheshire School 

Cheshire, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Paul Klimpke 

Head Master 

1794 



The Choate School 

Wallingford, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Geo. C. St. John, A.B. 

Head Master 

1896 

$950 

16 

6 yrs. 

145 

75% 

Connecticut Literary Institute 

Suffield, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Hobart G. Truesdell 

Principal 

1833 



The Curtis School 

Brookfield Center, Conn. 

Bdg. 

F. S. Curtis, Ph.B. 

Principal 


5 

5 yrs. 

25 

65% 

The Gunnery School 

Washington, Conn. 

Bdg. 

J. C. Brinsmade, A.B. 

Head Master 

1850 

$800 

8 

60 

70% 

Hamden Hall 

Whitneyville, Conn. 

Co.D. 

John P. Cushing, A.B., 
Ph.D. 

1912 

6 

30 

The Hargrove 

New Haven, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Pinckney H. Hargrove 

1 




The HarstrSm School 

Norwalk, Conn. 


Carl A. HarstrSm, A.M., 
Ph.D. 

B 

8 

3 yrs 

24 

40% 

Hoj^ns Grammar School 

Yale Sta., New Haven, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 


B 

6 

4 yrs. 

64 

40% 

The Hotchkiss School 

Lakeville, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Huber G. Buehler, A.B., 
Litt D. 

9 

24 

4 yrs. 

259 

75% 

Kent School 

Kent, Conn. 

Bdg 

Frederick H Sill, A.B. 

Head Master 

H 

10 

5 yrs. 

132 

82% 

The Kong School 

Stamford, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

R. E. Reabick, A.B., M S. 

Head Master 

1876 

$150 

7 

11 yrs. 

81 

78% 
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Al. 

Al. As 

Ent. col. 

’OO-’IO 
Tak. deg. 
’OO-’IO 

Ent. 

col. *15 
Tak. 
deg. ’15 

Head Master; member of 

School; member of 

Special Features 

325 

1 

202 

185 

12 

13 

Harv. T. A.. N. E Mod. Lang. 
As , Clas. As. of N. E. 

College Preparatory. Individual 
attention. 

3000 

6 




College Preparatory. 

7 




Five buildings. Scientific and 
Preparatory Department. 





Class, and Scient. Courses. The 
Megaron (club and trophy r’m) . 

200 

1 

50 

40 

6 

5 


Boys have & build boats. Out- 
door wint. camp on sch. gr’ds. 

850 


35 


R. C. School. 





Physical training a feature. 





Wonderful location facing sea. 





Tutoring for Yale. 

34 

1 

9 

4 

6 

1 

Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y. 

Unusually efiBcient equipment. 





Prominent alumni. 

222 

5 

50 

45 

20 

10 

Hd. Mast. As. 

Nat’l. Inst. Social Sciences. 

In a quiet New England village. 





College Preparatory and Business 
Courses. 





Duties and work outside of school. 

900 

59 

3 

5 

Hd. Mast. As. 





Hd. Mast. As. 

Modem equipment. 





Tutoring for Yale. 

327 


16 

12 

Am. Phil. As., Sch. Mast. As. 
of N.Y. 

Tutoring for Yale. 

1586 


10 

8 

Hd. Mast. As., N. E. A. 

Preparatory for Yale. 




N. E. As., Hd. Mast. As. 

Beautiful location. 

102 

1 

17 

16 

12 


Simple life. Self-reliance. 

400 

6 

73 

116 

5 

6 


Small classes. Athletic field of 
10 acres. 
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Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. ! 

L. of C. 

Enr. 

’16 

% 

ret. 

The Loomis Institute 

Windsor, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

N. H. Batchelder, A.M. 

Head Master 


11 

4 yra.i 

74 

90% 

Ponxfret School 

Pomfret, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Rev. Wm. Beach Olmsted, 
L.H D. Head Master 

1S94 

$900 

11 

6 yrs. 

130 

The Ridge School 

Washington, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs- W. C- Brinsmade 

1894 

$750 

3 

12 

Ridgefield School 

Ridgefield, Conn. 


Roland G. Multord, A.B., 
Ph.D. Head Master 

1907 

$850 

7 

6 yrs. 

42 

60% 

The Rosenbaum Tutoring School 
New Haven, Conn. 

B 





Roxbury Tutoring School 

New Haven, Conn. 

B 

J. W. Loweance 

Director 

1910 



Rumsey Hall 

Cornwall, Conn. 

Bdg. 

L. H- ScHUTTE, A.B., A.M. 

Head Master 




Salisbury School 

Salisbury, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Rev. Geo. E. Qtjaile, M.A. 

1901 

$900 

7 

5 yrs. 

60 

60% 

The Sanford School 

Redding Ridge, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Daniel S Sanford 

Head Master 




The Taft School 

Watertown, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Horace D. Taft, M.A. 

Head Master 

1890 

$1000 

18 

5 yrs. 

190 

73% 

The Thorpe School 

Stamford, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Edward 0. Thorpe, A.B., 
A.M. Director 

1913 

$1000 

3 

4 yrs. 

23 

University School 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Day 

Vincent C. Peck, A B. 

Head Master 

1892 

$150 

4 

4 yrs 

50 

70% 

The University School 

New Haven, Conn. 

Bdg. 

George L. Fox, A.M. 

Principal 

1901 

$500 



Westminster School 

Simsbury, Conn. 

Bdg. 

W. L. Cushing, A.B., A.M. 

1888 

10 

6 yrs. 

68 

75% 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The Adirondack-Florida School 
Rainbow Lake, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

L. H. Somers, A.B. 

Head Master 

1903 

$1600 

6 

5 yrs. 

27 

70% 

The Albany Academy 

Albany, N.Y. 

Day 

Henry P. Warren, L.H.D. 

Principal 

1813 

9 

7 yrs. 

217 

86% 

AUen-Stevenson School for Boys 
50 E. 67th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Francis B. Allen, A.B. 

R. A. Stevenson, A.B. 

1884 

16 

10 yrs 

163 

84% 

The Barnard School 

W. 244th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Wm. L. Hazen, A.B.,LL.B. 

Head Master 

1886 



Bedford School 

Bedford, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

R. S. Conover 

Head Master 

1906 



Berkeley School 

72d St. A W. End Ave., N.Y.City 

Day 

M. S. H. Unger, A.B.,A.M. 

Head Master 

1880 

$400 

12 

11 yrs. 

120 

70% 

Blake Country School 

Tarry town, N.Y. 


Willis G. Conant 

Head Master 
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Al. 

Al.As. 

Ent. col. 

’OO-’IO 
Tak. deg. 
’OO-’IO 

Ent. 

col. ’15 
Tak. 
deg. ’15 

Head Master; member of 

School; member of 

S{>ecial Features 


11 


N E As. of Teach of Eng , 
Hd. Mast. As. 

.A.gnculture, Business, College 
Prep. Courses 1 00-acre farm 





Episcopal Church School 





For young boys from 5 to 7 years. 
Home care Healthful c'try. 

68 

1 

24 

6 

5 

N. E. As., Hd. Mast. As. 

800 feet above t.lie sea. 11.5 
acres Lake a mile long. 





Tutoring for Yale. 





Tutonng for Y’ale. 





For young boys only. 

42 

1 

16 

10 

S 

3 

N. E. As., Hd. Mast. As. 

Episcopal Church School. 





A school on a farm. 



35 

35 

N. E. As., Hd. Mast. As. 

New buildings. Thorough in- 
struction. 



7 


Specialized individual attention 
for each boy in a real home. 

150 

1 


5 

4 




200 

25 

Hd. Mast. As., N. E. As. 

Small classes. Tutoring 

350 

3 

76 

70 

8 

6 


Preparatory for Yale. 
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100 

22 

3 

Hd. Mast. As. 

Winter at Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 


120 

104 

10 

9 

Hd. Mast. As. 

All-round training. 


6-8 yrly. 


Seh. Mast. As N.Y. 

Special attention to physical de- 
velopment. 





Country Day features. 





For young boys. 

1 

200 

8 

Sch Mast. As of N.Y. 

All-day care of day students. 
From Primary to College. 





Tutoring School. 


















Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees i 

Title 

Est 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

Enr. 

’16 

% 

ret. 

Bovee School 

4 E. 49th St„ N.Y. City 

Day 

Kate Bovee 

1890 



The Brown School of Tutoring 
241 W. 75th St., N.Y City 

Bdg 

Day 

F. L. Brown, S B. 

Head Master 

1910 

14 

4 yrs 

SI 

The Browning School 

W. ,55th St.. N.Y. City 

Day 

John A. Browning, A.B , 

A M. 

1887 



The Buckley School for Boys 

696 MadWin Ave., N.Y- City 

Day 

B. Lord Buckley, A.B. 

Head Master 

1913 

$400 

7 

8 yrs 

30 

90% 

The Carpenter School 

310-312 W End Ave., N.Y. City 

Day 

H. M. Carpenter 

Head Master 

1900 


m 

Cascadilla School 

Ithaca. N Y. 

Bdg 

W. D. Fcnkhouser, A.M. 

Principal 

1870 

9 

4 yrs 


Christ Church School 

Kin«ston-on-Hudaon, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Rev. J. Morris Cobrr 

Rector 

1900 

$600 

3 

12 yrs 

15 

75% 

Collegiate School 

241 W. 77th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Arthur F. Warren 

Head Master 

1638 

16 (3) 

11 yrs. 

185 

75% 

Columbia Grammar School 

93d St.& Cent. Pk. W., N.Y. City 

Day 

B. H. Campbell, A.M. 

1764 

17 

10 yrs. 

103 

80% 

The Cutler School 

49 E. 61at St., N.Y. City 

Day 

A. H. Cutler, A.B., Ph D. 

S 

11 

12 yrs. 

100 

75% 


The Flatbush School 

Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Day 

Dwight R. Little, A.M., 
Pd.M. Principal 

1914 


100 

80% 

Franklin. School 

18 W. 89th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Dr. Otto Koenig 

Principal 

1872 

16 

10 yrs 

153 

The Hackley School 

Tarcytown, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Walter B. Gage, A.B. 

Head Master 

1899 

$1000 

15 

5 yra. 

135 

80% 

Hamilton Institute for Boys 

599 W. End Ave., N.Y. City 

Day 

N. A. Shaw, Jr., A.B., M.A. 

Principal 

1892 

10 

85 

Heathcote School 

Harrison, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Arthur D. Ayrault, A.B. 

1901 



The Holbrook School 

Ossining, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Dwight Holbrook 

1866 


80 

Hoosac School 

Hoosick, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Rev. Edward B. Tibbits 

1903 



Horace Mann School 

W. 246th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Virgil Prbtttman, A.B., 
A.M., Ph.D, Principal 

1887 

$300 

23 

6 yrs. 

250 

The Irving School 

35 W. 84th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Louis D. Ray, A.B., A.M., 
Ph.D. Head Master 

mm 

12 

11 yrs. 

80 

75% 

Kelvin School 

331 W. 70th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

G. A. L. Dionne, A.M. 

Head Master 

1904 


30 

Einnayer School 

34 E. 60th St., N.Y. City 


P. H. Kirmaybr, S.B. 

1907 

$600 

7 

10 yrs 

42 

70% 


The Kohut School for Boys Bdg. H. J. Kugbl, A.B. 
Riverdale-on-Hudaon, N.Y. Co.D. Henby Fmedrich 


1908 
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■ 

Ent. col 
’OO-’IO 
Tak. deg 
’OO-’IO 

Ent. 

col ’15 
Tak. 
deg. ’15 

Head Master; member of 

School; member of 

Special Features 





For young boys. 


98 

15 

Sch. Mast As of N.Y. 

A tutoring school. Individual 
work 





High-class tutoring school. 


200 


Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y. 

Small classes. Culture of the 
small boy. 





Individual attention. JManual 
traimng. 





Preparation for Cornell. 





English educational system. 
Special attention to little boys. 

1 

no 

8 

8 

Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y., Hd. 
Mast. As., As Mid. St. 

Oldest private school in United 
States. High scholarship. 

1200 

1 

180 

22 

Sch Mast. As. of N. Y. 

Preparation for College and Re- 
gents’ Courses. 

800 

1 

170 

12 

Sch Mast. As. of N Y.. Hd. 
Mast. As. 

Eminent alumni. 





Kindergarten to College 

600 

1 

120 

12 

Hd. Mast. As., Sch. Mast. As. 
of N. Y. 

Complete courses from Primary 
to College. 

200 

no 

13 

Hd. Mast. As., Sch. Mast. As. 
of N.Y. 

Beautiful situation. Lower sch. 
a half mile distant. 

200 

80 

60 

12 

5 

Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y. 

College preparation and athletics 
emphasized. 





For young boys. 





Overlooks forty miles of the Hud- 
son. 





Episcopal Church School. 

700 

1 

350 

40 

Hd. Mast. As., As. Mid. St. 

Country Day School. 15-acre 
playground. 

350 

85 

10 

Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y., As. 
Mid. St. 

Individual attention. 





Individual attention. 

50 

4 

1 

2 


Individual attention. 





For boys of Jewish families. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

1890 

Fae. 

L. of C. 

Enr. 

’16 

% 

ret. 

Kyle School 

Irvmgton-on-Hiidson, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Dr. Paul Kyle 



The Lake Placid School 

Mirror Lake, Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

JoHX M. Hopkins, A.B. 

1905 

S 

40 

La Salle Academy 

44 E. 2d St., N.Y. City 


Rev. Beother Arnouo 

Principal 

1848 



Lawrence Smith School 

niE. 60th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

C. Lawrence Smith, A.B., 
A.M. Principal 

1914 

$600 

4 

6 yrs 

12 

83% 

Loyola School 

Park Ave., N.Y City 

Day 

Rev. J- Havens Richards 
P rincipal | 

1900 

11 

8 yrs 


Mackenzie School 

Monroe, Orange County, N.Y. 

Bdg 

Rev. J. C. Mackenzie, A.B., 
Ph.D. Director 

1901 

6 

6 yrs 

40 

Massee Country School 

Bronxville, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

W.W. Massed, A.M., Ph D. 

Head Master 

1907 

$800 

10 

12 yrs. 

75 

80% 

The Mountain School 

Allaben, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

E. G. Brown, A.B., M.D. 

Director 

1908 

5 

8 2^a. 

32 

60% 

New York Preparatory School 

15 W. 43d St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Emil E. Camerer, M.A., 
LL-B. Principal 

1888 

$150 

15 

300 

50% 

Brooklyn Branch N.Y. Prep. Sch. 
545 Franklin Ave., N.Y. City 

Day 

Emil E. Camerer, M.A., 
LL.B. Principal 

1888 

$150 

15 

250 

50% 

Dwight School 

15 W. 43d St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Emil E. Camerer, _M.A., 
LL.B. Principal 

1880 

$150 

10-15 

105 

20% 

Nichols School [N Y. 

Amherst & Colvm Sts., Biiffalo, 

Co.D. 

J. D. Allen, A B., A.M. 

Head Master 

1892 

$300 

11 

6 yrs. 

132 

60% 

Pawling School 

Pawling, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

F. L. Gamage, A.B., D.C.L 
Head Master 

1907 

$875 

11 

5 yrs 

142 

80% 

The Pinneo School 

801 Madison Ave., N.Y. City 

Day 

Alfred W. Pinneo 

1914 


13 

Polytechnic Preparatory School 

99 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Day 

F. R. Lane, A.M., M.D. 

Head Master 

1889 

9 yrs. 

500 

Prospect Heights School 

61 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N Y. 

Day 

Wm. K. Lane, A.B. 

Principal 

1899 

6 

1 1 yrs. 

65 

80% 

The Raymond Riordon School 
Highland, Ulster County, N Y. 

Bdg. 

Raymond Riordon 

President 

1914 

$800 

7 

7 yrs. 

35 

85% 

Reptoa School 

Tarrytown, N Y. 

Bdg. 

0. C. Roach 

1906 

$600 

5 

8 yrs. 

45 

75% 

Riverdale Country School 

Iliverdale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Co D. 
Bdg. 

Frank S. Hackett, A.B. 

Head Master 

1907 

$850 

10 

9 yrs. 

90 

70% 

Riverview Academy 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

F. C. Wheeler 

G. G- Sawyer 

1836 



Roger Ascham School 

White Plains, N.Y. 

Day 

Mrs. Joseph Allen 

1910 



St. Ann’s Academy 

153 E. 76th St., N Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Brother Dacianus 

Director 

1892 

$75 

20 

4 yrs. 

340 

68% 
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Al. 

Al. As. 

Ent. col. 

’OO-'IO 
Tak dog 
’OO-’IO 

Ent. 

col. ’15 
Tak. 
deg. ’15 

Head Master; member of 

School; member of 

Special Features 





Military Drill a feature. 





Winter at Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 





R. C School. 




Sch. Mast As of N Y. 

Only men teachers. Tennis. In- 
dividual instruction. 





R. C. School. Small classes. 

500 

4 

200 

13 

Hd. Mast. As. 

Summer quarter. Personal care. 
Intensive teaching. 

100 

1 

100 

6 

Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y., N.E.A. 

Small classes. Summer session. 
Especially strong teachers. 



2 

Sch. Mast As of N Y..N.E.A 
Amer. Phys. Educ As. 

Open-ab living. 

12,000 


50 


Rapid but thorough work. Pre- 
l paratory for Regents and Col- 
( lege. All under the same con- 
trol. 

5000 

300 

25 



150 

20 




23 

5 

Hd. Mast. As., Co. D. Schools. 

Country Day features. Small 
classes. 

200 

6 

45 

36 

22 

12 

Hd. Mast. As. 

Excellent equipment. Strong 
faculty. 




Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y. 

Preparatory. 





Preparatory Department of Poly- 
technic Institute. 


10 

5 



College preparation. Supervised 
outdoor sports. 





Out-of-door program daily. In- 
dividual attention. 





For young boys. 

55 

1 

12 

1 

5 

6 

Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y. (Sec.) 

Country life near New York. 
Scholarly intimate teachmg. 





Military features. 





For boys and gbls of all ages. 

120 

1 

36 

24 

19 

5 


R. C. School. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

Enr. 

’16 

% 

ret. 

St- Bernard School 

in E 60th St. N.Y. City 

Day 1 

Fh.\nci8 Tabor 

John C. Jenkins 




St. George’s School 

59 E, 64th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Herbert L Pickp-, A.M. 

Head blaster 

1907 ! 
$400 

5 

25 

40% 

St. Paul’s School 

Garden City, N Y. 

Bdg 

Day 

Walter R. Marsh, A.B, 

Head Master 

$750 

10 

6 yrs 

135 

85% 

Somes School 

Aurora, N.Y. 

Bdg. 





The Stone School 

Comwall-ou-Hudson, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Alvan E, Duerr, A.B. 

Head Master 


10 

9 yrs. 

70 

72% 

The Sturgis School 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

CoNT Sturgis, A.B. 

1908 



Trinity School 

139 W. 91st St., N.Y. City 


Rev. Lawrence T. Cole, 

Ph.D., D D. 

1709 

$225 

20 

4 yrs 

305 

75% 

Woodland School for Boys 

PhcBnicia, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Erwin Spink, A.B. 

Head Master 


4 

8 yrs 

18 

75% 

Blair Academy 

Blairstown, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 


1848 

16 

5 yrs 

200 

86% 

Carlton Academy 

Summit, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Charles H. Schultz, A M 
Head Master 

1907 



Carteret Academy 

Orange, N.J. 

Day 

C. A. Mead, A.B. 

O. A. Bbveestock, A.B. 

1901 

9 

10 yrs 

125 

Kingsley School 

Essex Fells, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. R. Campbell, M.A. 

1900 



The Lawrenceville School 

Lawrenceville, N.J. 


Rev, S. J. MacPhehson 

Head Master 

1884 

20 

400 

Mr. Leal’s School for Boys 

Plainfield, N.J. 

Day 

John.Lbai 

Principal 

1882 



Montclair Academy 

Montclair, N.J. 

Day 

Bdg. 


1887 


197 

Morris Academy 

Morristown, N.J. 

Day 

Harry W. Landpear 

Principal 

1791 

6 yrs. 

50 

Morristown School 

Morristown, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

F. C. Woodman, A.B. 

Head Master 

1898 

$900 

10 

8 yrs. 

75 

77% 

Newark Academy 

Newark, N.J. 

Day 

W. Farrand, A.B., A.M. 

' Head Master 

1792 

19 

7 yrs. 

265 

Newman School 

Hackensack, N.J. 

Bdg. 

J, A. Locke, A.M., LL.D. 

Head Master 

1900 


60 

The Peddle Institute 

Hightstown, N.J. 

Bdg. 

R. W. Sweetland, A.M. 

Head Master 

1866 

$550 

19 

4 yrs. 

330 

60% 

The Pennington School 

Pennington, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Frank MacDaniel, D.D. 

Head Master 




Pine I/odge 

Lakewood, N.J. 


Frank L. Olmsted 

Principal 

1904 


10 
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AL 

AlAs. 

Ent. col. 

'OO-TO 
Tak. deg. 
'OO-TO 

Ent. 

col. '15 
Tak. 
deg. T5 

Head Master; member of 

School; member of 

Special Features 





Afternoon recreation and study. 

60 



Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y. 

Conversational French, German, 
Spanish. 

500 

1 

225 

14 

Hd. Mast. As., Sch. Mast. As. 
of N.Y., As Mid. St. 

Diocesan School of Long Island. 
Lecture Course. 





For yoimg boys. 

450 

1 ! 

53 

47 

13 

6 

Sch. Mast As. of N.Y., Hd. 
Mast. As. 

For young boys. Fine and 
healthful location. 

i 







15 


Episcopal Church School. 




As. Math. Teach. Mid. St. & 
Md. 

In Catskills, 1500 feet elevation. 
Home life. 315 acres. 



33 

33 

Hd, Mast. As. 

Under Presbyterian influence, 
100-acre campus. 





R. C. School. Home care. 




Sch, Mast. As. 

High and healthful location. 
Small classes. 


10 



Athletics and g 3 annastics empha- 
sized. 





Intensely American atmosphere. 









Hd. Mast. As. of N.Y. 

Country School. Athletic field. 
Swimming pool. 






250 

1 

67 

10 

Sch, Mast. As. of N.Y. 

Fine gymnasium . Separate lower 
school. 


230 

28 

Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y,, Hd. 
Mast. As. 






Pupils largely from Catholic fam- 
ilies. 

600 

4 

127 

102 

21 

15 

Hd. Mast, As., As. Mid. St. 

Fine athletic equipment. Sys- 
tem of personal supervision. 





Literary, athletic, musical organ- 
izations. 





Broad training and simple life. 
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Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

1 


Enr. 

'16 

% 

ret. 

Pingry School 

Elizabeth, N.J. 

Day 

Davio Magie, Jr. 

Head Master 

1861 



Princeton Preparatory School 

Princeton, N.J. 

Bdg. 

John B. Fine, A.B. 

Head Master 

1876 



The Princeton Summer School 
Pnnceton, N.J. 

Bdg 

C. R. Moeet, A.M. 

Principal 

1891 

8 

10 wks. 


Rutgers Prefatory School 

New Brunswick, N J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Wm. P. Kelly, A.M. 

Head Master 

1766 

$526 

7 + (3) 

6 yrs. 


Stevens School 

Hoboken, N.J. 

Day 

Feans L. Sevenoak, A.M. 

1870 



Summit Academy 

Summit, N J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

James Heabd, A.M. 

Principal 

1885 

$700 

3 

10 yrs. 


The Acad, of the Prot. Epis. Ch. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Day 


1785 

$250 

24 

10 yrs. 

325 

Allentown Preparatory School 
Allentown, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

F. G. SiGMAN, A.B., A.M. 

1904 

$.325 

8 

6 yrs. 

130 

60% 

Bellefonte Academy 

Bellefonte, Pa 

Bdg. 

Day 

James R. Hughes, A.M. 

Head Master 

1806 



Bethlehem Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bdg. 

J. M. Tuqgey, M.A. 

Head Master 

1878 

$500 


160 

60% 

Brown College-Prep. School 

Broad & Cherry Sta., Phila., Pa. 

Day 

Alonzo Bkown 

Geoege j. Beown 



200 

The Cedarcroft School 

Kennett Square, Pa. 

Bdg 

Jesse E. Philips, A M. 

Head Master 

1907 

$600 


40 

Chestnut Hill Academy 

Chestnut Hill, Pa, 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. L. Patterson 

Head Master 

1861 


200 

Conway Hall 

Carlisle, Pa. 

Bdg 

Day 

W. A. Hutchinson, Ped.D. 

Head Master 

1783 



Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

T. G, Helm, A.B., A.M. 

E. M. Hartman, A.B., A.M. 

1787 

$400 

12 

4 yrs. 

190 

76% 

George H. Thurston School 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Day 

Charles W. Wilder, A.M. 

Head Master 

1908 

$250 

8 

8 yrs. 

30 

53% 

Germantown Academy 

Germantown, Pa. 

Day 

Samuel E. Osbourn, A.B., 
B.S., M.A. 

1760 

14 

11 yrs 


Hamsburg Academy 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Co.D. 

Arthur E. Brown 

Head Master 

1784 

12 

4 yrs. 

170 

60% 

The Haverford School 

Haverford, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Co.D. 

Edwin M. Wilson, A.B., 
A.M. Head Master 

1884 

$850 

20 

10 yrs. 

300 

80% 

The Hill School 

Pottstown, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Dwight R. Meigs 

Head Master 


43 

6 yrs 

360 

75% 

Hillman Academy 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Frederick H. Somerville, 

B S. Principal 

1878 

$150 

8-8 

5 yrs. 

90 

80% 

Kiskiminetas Springs School 

Saltsburg, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

A. W. Wilson, Jr. 

1890 


200 
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Al. 

Al As. 

Ent col. 
'00- ’10 
Tak. deg. 
'OO-’IO 

Ent. 

col. '15 
Tak. 
deg. ’15 

Head Master, member of 

School; member of 

Special Features 





Small classes. 




1 

Preparatory for Princeton. 

1500 

300 

50 I 


Tutoring school. 

600 

120 

81 

13 

Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y., N E.A.. ‘ 
As. Mid. St. 

Coimtry location. New campus. 
College preparatory. 





Academic Department of Stevens 
Institute. 





Home care and refinements. 





Episcopal Church School. 

250 

1 


24 

As. Mid. St , N.E A. 

Entirely new equipment. Coun- 
try location. 






1400 

1 


50 

45 

As. Mid. St. 

Summer Session. 





College and Business Preparation. 





On Bayard Taylor’s country es- 
tate. 





Country Day features. Episco- 
pal. 






850 

1 

300 

275 

40 

35 

As. Mid. St. 

Entered boys to 13 colleges last 
year. Attractive sch. house. 

16 

1 


4 

Upper Ohio Valley As. 

Supervised student activity. Fac- 
ulty management. 





Well-equipped buildings. 

560 




On banks of Susquehanna River. 

400 

3 

210 

200 

26 

29 


Proximity to Haverford College. 

1900 

5 

600 

598 

70 

60 

Hd. Mast. As., As, Mid. St. 

Unusual success of boys in col- 
lege. Prominent alumni. 








1 


Beautiful grounds. 
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BOVS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

Enr 

’16 

% 

ret. 

Maher Preparatory School 

827 Witherspoon BlclgMPhila.,Pa. 

Day 

J. F. Maher, LL.B., M.S. 

1903 



The Mercersborg Academy 

Mercersburg, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Wm. Mann Ihvine, LL.D. 

Head Master 

1836 

$530 

41 

444 

50% 

Montgomery School 

Wynnewood, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. Gibson Bell, A.B. 

Principal 

1915 

4 

30 

Nazareth Hall 

Naatareth, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Rev. S- J. Blum 

Head Master 

1759 



St. Luke’s School 

Wayne, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Charles H. Stbout, A.M. 

Head Master 



100 

Shady Side Academy 

Ellsworth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Day 

Luther B. Adams, A.B. 

Principal 

1883 

$250 

15 

12 yrs. 

189 

65% 

The Spiers Junior School 

Devon, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mark H. C. Spiers, B.S. 

Head Master 

1914 

6 yrs. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

A. H- Tomlinson, B.S. 

Head Master 

1892 

$600 

15 

12 5TS. 

155 

60% 

The William Penn Charter Sch. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Day 

Richard M. Jones, LL.D. 

Head Master 

1689 

$250 

19 

9 yrs. 

350 

75% 

Yeates School 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Bdg. 

J, H. SCHWACKE 

Head Master 

1857 

6 

6 yrs. 

50 

90% 

The Army and Navy Prep. Sch. 
4105 Conn. Ave., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

E. SWAVELT 

1901 


70 

Emerson Institute 

1740 P St.. N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Day 

Winslow H. Randolph 

1852 


120 

Georgetown Preparatory School 
37th & 0 Sts., N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

A. J. Donlon, D.D. 

1789 

$150 

21 

127 

St. Albans 

Washington, D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Wm. H. Church 

Head Master 

1904 

12 


Calvert School 

2 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 

Day 

V. M. Hillter, A.B. 

Head Master 

1897 



The Gilman Country School 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 

Co.D. 

Frank W. Pine, A.M. 

Head Master 

1897 

16 

9 yrs. 

168 

80% 

Mount St. Joseph’s College 
Frederick Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Xavebian Brothers 

1876 


150 

Mt. St. Mary’s College 

Emmitsburg, Md. 



1808 



Mt. Vernon Coll^:iate Institute 
210 W. Madison St., Balt., Md. 

Day 

Dr. W. Rede, A.M., D.D. 

1884 

$150 

7 

5 yrs. 

57 

25% 

St. James School 

St. James P.O., Wash. Co., Md. 

Qj 

A. H. Ondbrdonk, A.B. 

Head Master 


6 

6 yTB. 

45 

75% 

The Tome School 

Port Deposit, Md. 

Bdg. 

Thomas S. Baker, Ph.D. 

Director 

1889 



The University School tor Boys 
1901 N. Charles St., Balt., Md. 

Bdg. 

Day 

W. S. Marston 

Head Master 

1880 


126 
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As. Mid. St. 

Preparatory for Univ. of Penn. 




Hd. Mast. As , As. Mid. St. 

Democratic. Modification of 
Princeton preceptorial system 





Country Day. 10 bdg pupils. 





Under Moravian control. Mili- 
tary discipline since Civil War. 





Situated in the open country. 

562 

1 


16 

20 

Upper Ohio As. of Sec. Sch. 

In residence section. Athletic 
field. 





Early educational training. 

250 

1 

135 

10 


Proximity to Swarthmore College. 

3500 

420 

350 

38 

30 


Historical associations. 





Episcopal Church School. Over 
100 acres of field and stream. 





Prep, for U. S. Naval and Mili- 
tary Academies. 





Night classes. 

1726 

89 

62 

9 

11 

As, Mid. St. 

R. C. School. 





Prepares for college, West Point, 
and Annapolis. 





For young boys and girls. Home 
Instruction Department. 

100 


10 

Hd. Mast. As., As. Mid. St. 

The first Country Day School. 





R. C. High School Work. 






600 

115 

91 

14 

7 


Essentially a tutoring school. 

1 

50 

4 

5 

Hd. Mast. As. 

Home life. 





Magnificent equipment. 

524 
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Name 


Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Fac. 

Location 


Title 

Tui. 

L. of C 

Washington College 

Chostertown, Md 

Bdg. 

Day 

James W Cain, -A. M., LL D. 

1782 

10 


SOUTHERN STATES 


The Chamberlayne School 

Richmond, Va. 

Co.D 

C G. Chamberlayne, A B., 
Ph.D. Head Alaster 

1911 

$22£ 

7 

) 12 JTS 

90 

92% 

Cluster Spriius Academy 

Cluster Springs, Va. 

Bdg. 

Hampden Wilson 

Principal 

1865 

5 

6 yrs. 

60 

The Danville School 

Danv'iIIe, Va. 

Bdg 

Wm Holmes Davis, A.B. 

Head Master 

1908 

$40C 

6 

4 yrs. 

95 

66% 

The Episcopal High School 

Alexandria, Va. 

Bdg. 

A. R. Hoxton, A.B. 

Principal 

1839 

$400 

12 

6 yrs. 

170 

64% 

The Massanutten Academy 

Woodstock, Va. 

Bdg 

H. j. Benchopp, A.B., A.M. 

Head Master 

1900 

$250 

10 

100 

75% 


McGuire’s University School 

Kichmond, Va. 

Norfolk Academy 

Norfolk, Va. 

Randolph-Macon Academy 

Bedford City, Va. 

Randolph-Macon Academy 

Front Royal, Va 

Richmond Academy 

Richmond, Va. 

Stuyvesant School 

Warrenton, Va. 

Woodbeny Forest School 

Woodbetry Forest, Va. 

The Asheville School 

Asheville, N.C. 

Blue Ridge School for Boys 

Hendersonville, N C. 

The Collegiate Institute 

Mount Pleasant, N.C. 

The Fleet School 
Highland Lake, Flat Rock, N.C. 

Marienfeld Open-air School for 
Boys Samaroand, N.C. 

Oak Ridge Institute 

Oak Ridge, N.C. 

Pinehurst School 

Pinehurst, N.C. 

Trinity Park School 

Durham, N.C. 


John P. McGtjibe 1865 

Principal 


J. F. Black'well 


1804 6 100 

7 yrs 


E. Sumter Smith 1890 9 199 

Principal $250 5 yrs. 42% 

C. L. Melton 1892 10 160 

Principal $250 

W. L. Prince 1902 150 

Dean 

Edwin B. King, A.M. 1912 4 35 

Head Master 100% 

J. Carter Walker, A.M. 1889 10 107 

Head Master $524 5 yrs 65% 

N. M. Anderson, B S. 1900 12 110 

C. A Mitchell, A.B. $900 6 yrs 90% 

J. R. Sandifer, A.B. 1914 6 43 

Head Master $430 8 yrs. 73% 

G. F. McAluster 1854 100 

Principal 

J. Seddon Fleet 1914 27 

Principal $600 

Dr. C, H. Henderson 1914 8 28 

$750 8 yrs. 

Earl Holt 1852 9 200 

T.E, Whitaker, Head Master $275 4 yrs. 

Eric Parson 1915 

Principal 

Wm. W. Pbeijb, A.B. 1898 160 
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As. Coll. Seh Mid St 

Preparatory Dept. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


20 



As. Hd. Mast, of Co. D. Sch. 

Individual attention. College 
entrance. Honor system 


10 

15 

As. Coll. Sch So. St. 

Every boy — ^Every lesson — Every 
day. 

22 


4 

2 

As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 

Preparatory work emphasized. 




As. Coll Sch. So. St. 

Diocesan School of Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

IG9 

1 j 

72 

8 

As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 

English, Classical, Scientific, Mu- 
sical. 




As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 

Old-tune day “Fittmg School.” 






2027 


56 

38 

As. Coll. Sch. So. St., Hd. 
Mast. As. 

Preparatory for Randolph-Macon 
College. 




As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 

Preparatory for Randolph-Macon 
College. 





Largely preparatory for Rich- 
mond College. 





Individual attention. 

500 

2 



As. Coll. Sch. So. St.. Hd. 
Mast. As. 

Honor system administered by 
students. 

300 



As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 

On 70O-acre estate. Splendid 
climate. Modern equipment. 





Individual attention. Thorough 
preparation for college. 





Maintained by Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. 





Boy Scout movement used as 
basis of discipline and recreat’n. 



2 

Am. As. Adv. Sci. 

Educational experience of Dr 
Henderson. Individ, attention. 










Open-air classes. College prepa- 
ration. 





Preparatory Department of Trin- 
ity College. 
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Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

Enr. 

T6 

% 

ret. 

The University School 

Charleston, S.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Edward F. Mayberry 

Principal 

1882 

$125 

10 yrs. 


Wofford College Fitting School 
Spartanburg, S.C. 

Bdg. 

P. P. Wyche 

Head Master 

1887 

$103 


200 

Academy oi Richmond County 
Augtista, Ga. 

Day 

Geo. P. Butler 

Principal 

1783 

5 3rrs 


Peacock School 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Day 

D. C. Peacock 

J. H. Peacock 

1898 

$125 

6 

8 yrs. 

100 

The Country Day School 

Louisville, Ky. 

Co.D. 

Wm. Davenport, A.M. 

Head Master 

1912 

9 yrs. 


Louisville Training School 

Beechmont, Ky. 


W. H. Pritchett, A.M. 

Head Master 

1889 

9 yrs. 

50 

Vanderbilt Training School 

Elkton, Ky. 

Bdg. 

W. P. Matheney, A.B. 

W. 0. Batts, A.B. 

1892 

$110 

4 

5 yrs. 

92 

60% 

The Baylor School 

Chattanooga.Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. R. Baylor, A.B. 

Principal 




Castle Heights School 

Lebanon, Term. 

Bdg. 

L. L. Rice, Ph.D. 

Head Master 

1902 

$400 

10 

4 yrs. 

220 

The Fitzgerald and Clarke School 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

W. S. Fitzgerald, A.B. 

W. L Clarke, A B. 

1904 

$125 

4 

4 yrs. 

90 

55% 

Grandview Normal Institute 

Grandview, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Raymond A. Fowles 

Principal 

1884 


150 

The Massey School 

Pulaski, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Felix M. Mxssey 

Head Master 

1903 

4 yrs. 

61% 

The McCallie School 

Missionary Ridge, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

S. J, & J. P. McCalue 

Head Masters 

1905 

$400 

10 

7 yrs. 

131 

The McTyeire School 

McKenzie, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

James A. Robins, A.B. 

Principal 


4 yrs. 

65 

Montgomery Bell Academy 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Co.D. 

Isaac Ball, A.M. 

Head Master 

1867 

6 yrs. 

90 

Peoples-Tucker School 

Springfield, Tenn- 

Bdg, 

J. A. Peoples, LL.B. 

1908 

4 

4 yrs. 

75 

60% 

The University School 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Day 

E. S. Webts 

J. W. S. Rhea 

1893 

8 yrs. 

130 

The University School 

West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Day 

C. B. Waliace 

Principal 

1886 


100 

The Webb School 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

Bdg, 

W. R., J. M., W. R. Webb, 
Jr, 

1870 

4 yrs. 

250 

Chamberlain Hunt Academy 

Port Gibson, Miss. 

Bdg 

W. G. Martin, B.S. 

President 

1879 

$200 

6 

4 yrs. 

110 

50% 

Rugby Academy 

New Orleans, La. 

Bdg. 

Day 

W. E. Walls 

Principal 

1894 


110 

Auatin Academy 

Austin, Tex. 

Day 

WlLUAM S. Rix 

Principal 

1895 


50 
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• 

College Preparatory. 




As. Coll, Seh So. St. 

Largely preparatory for Wofford 
College. 


I 


As. CoU. Sch So. St. 

Military Drill. 




As. Coll. Sch So. St. 

Small classes. Individual atten> 
tion. 




1 


% 




Military Drill required. 



8 ‘ 

As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 






New buildings Athletic field. 
College Preparatory. 

300 

200 

100 

18 

5 


Military Drill. 

100 

40 

18 

12 

4 

As. Coll Sch. So. St. 

Prep, for So. Univs. and Naval 
Acads. Location, 1100 feet. 



■■ 


Low tuition. Boarders work 5 
hours per day. 

150 


15 

As. Coll. Sch. So. St., Hd. 
Mast. As. of So. 


400 

1 



As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 

Coll.-trained faculty. Beautiful 
situation on Missionary Ridge. 

■ 




Under Board of Curators. 

■ 




Beautiful situation. 

16 

1 

1 

2 

As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 

Limited number. Personal at- 
tention. 










Thorough college preparation. 




Hd. Mast. As., As. Coll. Sch. 
So. St. 

College Prei>aratory. Large and 
prominent body of alumni. 



10 

As. GoU. Sch. So. St. 

Self-help Department. 




> 

Military Drill required. 





Preparatory for Univ, of Texas. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. i 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

Enr. 

’16 

% 

ret. 

The Terrill School 

DalUia, Tex. 

Btlg. 

Day 

^ Menter B. Terkili, A.M. 

1906 

$600 

9 

240 

NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

Columbus Academy 

Columbus, Ohio 

Co.D. 

F. P. R. Van Syckel, A.B. 

Head Master 

1911 

$275 

7 

8 yrs. 

75 

73% 

Doane Academy 

Granville, Ohio 



$90 

10 

4 yrs 

150 

50% 

Franklin School 

2833 May St., Cinn., Ohio 

Day 

Joseph E. White, A.B. 

G. S. Sykes, A.B. 


12 yrs. 

100 

St. Mary’s College 

Dayton, Ohio 

Bdg. 

Rev- B. P. O’Reilly, D.D. 

1850 

$60 

41 

8 yrs 

469 

60% 

University School 

Houghl& 71st St., Cleve , Ohio 

Bdg. 

Day 

Harry A. Peters, AB. 

Principal 

1890 

$650 

26 

12 yrs 

285 

85% 

Brooks School 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Bdg. 

Day 

Wendell S. Brooks, A.B. 

Principal 

1914 

$300 

6 

m 

Howe School 

Howe, Ind. 

Bdg. 

John H. McKenzie, D.D., 
L.H.D. Rector 

1884 

$600 

20 

6 yrs. 

210 

65% 

Interlaken School 

Rolling Prairie, Ind. 

Bdg. 

Dr. Edward A. Rotiely 
President 

1907 

$600 


100 

The University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Bdg. 

Rev. John Cavanaugh 

1842 

$400 

■ 

1050 

Detroit University School 

1& Elmwood Ave., Detr., Mich. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Frederick E. Seablb 

Principal 

B 

14 

12 yrs. 

130 

70% 

Boys’ Chicago Latin School 

18 E. Division St., Chicago, III. 

Day 

R. P. Bates 

Head Master 

1894 



Bradley Polytechnic Institute 

Peoria, 111. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Theodore C. Burgess 

Director 

1897 


H 

Dafcota-for-Boys 

Dakota, III. 

Bdg. 

W. H. Wyler 

1913 


50 

The Harvard School for Boys 
Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 

Day 

John J. Schobinqer 

Principal 

1867 

12 yrs. 


Lake Forest Academy 

Lake Forest, 111. 

Bdg. 

Day 

John Wayne Richards 

Head Master 

1857 

$650 

13 

4 yrs. 

115 

60% 

Northwestern College Acadenw 
Naperville, ID. 

Bdg. 

C. J. Attiq, A.B. 

Principal 

1906 

$50 

6 

4 yrs. 

83 

57% 

St. Albans School 

KnoxviDe, ID. 

Bdg. 

Lucien F. Sennett, A.M. 

Head Master 

1890 

6 yrs. 

60 

Thomas Arnold University School 
Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Day 

Dr. John Stuart White 
Head Master 

1912 

$300 

7 

9 yrs. 

60 

60% 

Todd Seminary 

Woodstock, 111. 

' Bdg. 

Noble Hill, Ph.B. 

Principal 

1848 

$700 

10 

10 yrs. 

75 

66% 

The Galahad School 

Hudson, Wis. 

Bdg. 

T. W. McQuahrie 

1906 

4 yrs. 
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105 




L C. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


2 


4 

4 

Hd Mast. As. Co. D. Sch. 

School .^surrounded by parks. Col- 
lege Preparatory. 

750 

25 

25 

15 

No Cent. As. 






Preparatory for Harvard and 
Yale largely. 

3300 

390 

280 

26 

20 

Cath. Educ As. 

Co^ege of Engineering (191 Oj 

620 

3 

200 

175 

28 

33 

No Cent. As , Hd Mast. As. 

College Preparatory. Manual 
training, physical training. 





College Preparatory. Organized 
play i 

392 

6 

131 

SO 

26 

9 

No. Cent. As , Conf of Mast, 
in Church Schools. 

Preparatory for eastern colleges 
largely. 




No. Cent. As. 

School plant built by boys. On 
700-acre farm. 




No. Cent. As. 

Large R. C. School. St Ed- 
ward’s Hall for Gram. Grades. 

350 

1 


14 

No. Cent As., N. E. A. 

Physical training. College Pre- 
paratory, 

■ 




Thorough college preparation. 

■ 




Horological Department. 





All- the-year- round open-air school 

1 for young boys. 





College Preparatory. 

2000 

2 

150 

15 

No Cent. As. 

College Preparatory. Three house 
dormitories. 

210 

1 

121 

60 

10 

7 

No. Cent. As., Miss. Val. Hist 
As. 

Excellent library and laboratory 
facilities. 





Episcopal. 

4 


1 

2 


Three sessions — Play, Recita- 
tions, Study. 




No. Cent. As. 

For young boys. 





Manual and industrial training. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est, 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

Enr. 

’16 

% 

ret. 

Keewatin Academy 

Praine du Cbien, Wia. 

Bdg 

James H Kendbigan 

1908 



The Blake School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Co.D. 

Charles B. Newton 

Head Master 

1907 


166 

St. Paul Academy 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Co.D. 

John De Q Briggs, A.B. 

Head Master 

1900 

$400 

7 

60 

90% 

The Country Bay School 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Co.D, 

Ralph Hoffmann 

Head Master 

1910 

$400 

8 

8 yra. 

KM 

fm 

David Ranken, Jr., Sch. of Mech. 
Trades St. Louis, Mo 

Day 

Lewis Gustafson 

Superintendent 

1909 

2 yrs. 

soo 

The Manual Training School 

W ash. Univ,, St. Louis, Mo. 


Frank Hamsher 

Principal 

1879 

4 yrs 

150 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


De Koven School 

South Tacoma, Wash. 

Bdg. 

Day 

DE Los S PULFORD, A M. 

J. R. Eden, A.B. 

1891 

$500 

4 yrs. 

40 

Houston School for Boys 

Spokane, Wash. 

Bdg. 1 
Day 

E F. Strong 

Principal 



50 

Belmont School 

Belmont, Cal. 

Bdg. 

W T. Reid, A M. 

Head Master 

1885 

$900 

11 

8 yrs. 

72 

59% 

Claremont School 

Claremont, Cal 

Bdg 

W E. Garrison, A B.,Ph.D. 

Head Master 


4 

6 yrs. 

23 

The Deane School 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Bdg 

John H. Deane, Jr. 

Principal 

1911 

$900 

7 

6 yrs. 

40 

The Hicks School 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Day 

R. M. HeggiE, A.M. 

Principal 

1903 

$225 

4 

10 yrs 

25 

72% 

Manzanita Hall 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

Bdg 

Day 

W. A. Shedd 

Head Master 

1893 


60 

Montezuma Mountain Ranch 
School ’ Los Gatos, Cal. 

Bdg. 

E. A. Rogers, A.B. 

Principal 

B9 

10 

4 yrs. 

50 

60% 

The Potter School 

1827 Pacific Ave., San Fran., Cal. 

Day 

George S. Potter, A B. 

Head Master 

1912 

$300 

12 

140 

Santa Barbara School 

Carpinteria, Cal. 

Bdg 

Curtis W. Cate, A.M. 

Head Master 

m 

6 yrs. 

20 

Thacher School for Boys 

Nordhoff, Cal. 


Sherman D. Thacher 

Head Master 

1889 

$1000 

12 

60 

Trini^ School 

846 Stanyon St., San Fran., Cal. 

Day 

Leon H. Roger 

Principal 




The University School 

California St., San Fran., Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Walter C. Nolan, B.S. 

Head Master 

1867 

$260 

6 

45 
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Head Master; member of 

School; member of 



Hd. Mast. As. Co. D. Sch. 


Special Features 


Winter at St. Augnatme, Fla. 
Tntonng school. 


Strong faculty. 


College Preparatory. Concen- 
trated Country Day Sch. work. 

New buildings. 22 acres. 



Hd Mast. As. 

All Colls. Acc. Certs. 


Small classes. Athletics empha- 
sized. 


CoUege Preparatory. Military 

Outdoor life. Attractive loca- 
tion. 


Prepares for College Preparatory 
schools. For young boys. 


Open-air school. Small classes. 


College Preparatory. 


Student self-government. Sum- 
mer session. 


Country Day features. 



Acer. Leading Universities. 


Situation, Outdoor life. Strong 
faculty. 

Episcop^. Largely preparatory 
to Univ. of Cal. 


Primary, Intermediate, College 
Preparatory. Open-air play. 


























MILITARY 

MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


Name 

Location 

Head (with degrees and mil- 
itary qualifications) 

Title 

Contr. 

Mil 

Est 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L ofC. 

H. M. 
Theory 

Dnll 

Norwich University 

Northfield, Vt 

Col. Ira L. Reeves, C.E. 

President 


1819 

$165 

20 

6 hrs. 

De Veaux School 

Niagara Falla, N.Y. 

Rev. W. S. Barrows 

Head Master 

Trus. 


5 

4 yrs. 


The Manlius Schools 

Manlius, N.Y. 

Gen. Wm- Vebbeck 

President 


B 

19 

6 yrs 


Mohegan Lake School {N.Y, 
Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co. 

-A. E. Linder, A.M. 

C. H. Smith, A.M. 


1880 

$650 

S 

4 yrs. 


Mt. Pleasant Academy 

Ossining, N.Y. 

C. F. Brusie, A.B., A.M. 

Principal 

Trus. 

1814 

$650 

5 yrs 


New York Military Academy 
Cornwall-on- Hudson, N Y. 

Col. S. C. Jones, C.E. 

Superintendent 

Inc 

1889 

$600 

25 

4 yrs. 

2 hrs. 

5 hrs. 

The Peekskill Military Acad- 
emy Peekskill, N.Y. 

J. C. Bucher, A.M. 

C. A. Robinson, Ph.D. 

Trus 

1833 

$700 

12 

4 yrs 

4 hrs. 

Silver Lake Mil. & Naval Sch. 

Perry, N.Y. 

James E. Dunn 

Superintendent 

Pnv. 

1848 

$530 

5 


Bordentown Military Institute 
Bordentown, N.J. 

Rev. T. H. Landon, A.M., 
D.D. Principal 


1885 

$650 

15 


Newton Academy 

Newton, N.J 

P. S. Wilson, A.M. 

Principal 

Pnv. 

1852 

$550 

5 


Wenonah Military Academy 
Wenonah, N.J 

Dr. C. H. Lorence 

President 

Trus, 

1904 

$600 

11 


Pennsylvania Military College 
Chester, Pa. 

Col. C. E, Hyatt 

President 

Trus. 

1858 

1821 

$700 

4 yrs 


Charlotte Hall School [Md. 
Charlotte Hall, St. Mary’s Co. 

Maj. G. M. Thomas. A.M 
Principal 

Trus. 

1850 

1796 

$180 

5 

43^ hrs. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Augusta Military Academy 

Fort Defiance, Va. 

T. J. & C. S- Rohjer, Jr. 

Principals 


$340 

S 


Blackstone Military Academy 
Blackstone, Va, 

E. S. Ligon, A.M. 

President 

Priv. 

1912 

$300^ 

7 

4 yrs 


Fishbume Military Academy 
Waynesboro, Va. 

Maj. M. H. Hudgins 

Principal 


1881 

$360 

6 


The Shenandoah Valley Acad- 
emy Winchester, Va. 

B. M. Roszel, A.B., Ph.D. 

Principal 

Trus. 

1895 

$380 

5 


Staunton Military Academy 
StauntonTVa. 

Col, W. G. Kable, Ph.D. 

Principal 


1867 

$360 

18 

5 yrs. 
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SCHOOLS 

MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


Enr. '16 

%ret 

No. 

CoU. 

Class. U. S. War Dept. 

School acr. to 

Special Features and Equipment 

164 


Distinguished M. C. since 1904. 

Only exclusively cavalry school in U.S. 
C E , E E , Chem. and Gen Courses 

57 



Beautiful situation on Niagara Gorge. 
Endowed. 



Honor Sch., 1904-14 

Cavalry Branch. Two schools: Prep, 
and Young Boys. 




SmaD classes. 




Junior Department. 

284 

71% 

12-25 

Honor Sch , 1914-15 

All Colls. Acc. Certs. 

Cavalry, Infantry, and Band. Fine 
Athletic Field and Gymnasium. 

170 

75% 

15 

All Colls. Acc. Certs. 

Two schools: Prep, and Young Boys. 
Complete athletic and physics equip. 

61 



Naval instruction. College Prepara- 
tory. Splendid location. 


m 


Strong faculty. 

40 

m 


Equestrian Department. 




tJ. S. Army Officer detailed. 




Prep. Dept, fits for College. 

84 

94% 


! 

Business and Classical Courses. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


125 



125 acres with large campus. 

75 



Home features. Personal attention. 
Commercial Department. 





85 



Military and Home Life. 

385 



U. S. Army Officer detailed. 


(311) 
























MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Head (with degrees and mil- 
itary qualifications) 

Title 

Contr. 

MU 

Est. 

Est. 

Tui. 

■ 

H.M. 

Theory 

DrUl 

Virgiiua Military Institute 

Lexington, Va. 

Gen. E. W Nichols, Ph D 
Superintendent 

State 

1839 

1835 

25 


Greenbrier Presbyterial Mili- 
tary Sch. Lewiaburg, W.Va. 

Col. H. B. Moorb, A.M. 

Principal 


1902 

$300 

8 

7 yes. 


Linsly Institute 

Wheeling, W.Va. 

Col. C. H. Patterson 

Prmcipal 

Trus 

1876 

1814 

$.500 

5 


The Bingham School 

Asheville, N.C. 

Col. R. Bingham 

Superintendent j 

1882 

1793 



The Bingham Sch. at Mebane 
Mebane, N.C. 

Col. P. L. Gray 

President 


1897 



Homer Military School 

Charlotte, N.C. 

J. C. Horner 

Principal 


1851 



The Citadel 

Charleston, S.C. 

Col. O. J. Bono 

Superintendent 


1842 



Porter Military Academy 

Charleston, S.C. 

Rev. Walter Mitchell, 
D.D, Rector 

Trus. 

1890 

1867 

$300 

15 

4 yrs. 

1 hr. 

4 hrs. 

Georgia Military Academy 

Coflege Park, Ga. 

Col. J. C. Woodward 

President 


B 



Georgia Mih'tary College 

Milledgeville, Ga. 

Col. 0. R. Horton 

President 


1879 



Gordon Institute 

Bameaville, Ga. 

E. T. Holmes 

President 

1890 

1852 



Riverside Military Acaden^ 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Sandt Beaver 

President 

Priv. 

1908 

$370 

10 

6 hrs. 

12 hra. 

Florida Military Academy 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Col. G. W. Hhlvet 

Superintendent 

Priv. 

1908 

$375 

7 

8 yrs 


The University Military School 
Mobile, Ala. 

J. T. Wright 

Principal 

Priv. 

1893 

1893 

$180 

6 

5 yrs. 

2 hrs. 

4 hrs. 

Kentucky Military Institute 
Lyndon, Ky. 

Col. C. W. Fowler, 

M.A., C.E., Superintendent 

Inc. 

1845 

1845 

$500 

13 

6-7 yrs. 

4 hrs. 

5 hrs. 

The Columbia Military Acad. 

Columbia, Tenn. 

Rev. J. H. Spearing 

Superintendent 


■ 



Sewanee Military Academy 
Sewanee, Tenn, 

Col. D. G. Gbavens 

Superintendent 

Epis. 

1868 

$500 

6 

12 yrp. 

5 hrs. 

Tennessee Military Institute 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 

Col. 0. C. Hulvby 

President 


1902 

$350 



Gull Coast Military Academy 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Col. J. C. Hardy 

Col. R. B. McGehee 


1912 



Jefferson Military College 

Washington, Miss. 

Col, R. A. BtlRTON 

Superintendent 

Trus. 

1829 

1802 

$261 

8 

4 yrs. 

1 hr. 

5 hrs. 

The Peacock Military College 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Wesley Peacock 

1900 

1894 



Texas Military College 

Terrell, Tex. 

Dr. L. C. Perry 

President. 

Priv. 

Inc. 

1915 

$450 

8 

6 yrs. 

1 hr. 








































SOUTHERN STATES 


313 


Enr. ’16 

% ret. 

No. 

Coll. 

Class. U. S. War Dept. 

School acr. to 

Special Features and Equipment 

391 


Dist. Inst., 1904-15 

Organized like West Point. U. S. 
Army Officer detailed. 




Religious instruction and influence. 

85 



Summer camp. Upper and Lower 
Schools. 

130 



U. S. Army Officer detailed. Oldest 
Boys’ School m the South. 








Summer session. 

240 


Dist. Inst., 1906-15 

Modeled on West Point. 

200 

66% 

12 

Cert, to all Coll. 

Small classes, individual attention. 
Outdoor sports all the year round. 

160 



U. S. Army Officer detailed. 

540 



U. S.^ Army Officer detailed. Coedu- 
cational. 

260 



Coeducational. 

167 

65% 

13 

Class “M” 

Summer Naval School on lake. U, S. 
Army Officer detailed. 

97 


Class “M” 

Leading Coll. West Point. 

New building and eqn^ment. Small 
classes. U. S. Army (jffilcer detailed. 

125 

80% 

7-15 


A small school. Does substantial prep, 
work. Day school. 



Honor Sch., 1914-15 

Winter months at Military Park, Fla. 
Outdoor sports emphasized. 

100 ! 



Equipment. Separate dormitory for 
young boys. 

86 

82% 

■ 

Class "M” 

Cumberland Mts, 2000 ft. elevation. 
Equipment. 


■ 


U. S. Army Officer detailed. 

130 



Much out-of-door work and sleep. 

112 

75% 

10 

Southern tJniva. 

Eminent graduates. Location, equip- 
ment. 

100 



U. S. Army Officer detailed. 




Daily horseback riding. Summer 
Camp. Athletic features. 

























MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Name 

Head (with degrees and mil- 

Contr. 

Est. 


itary quahfications) 

Mil. 

Est. 


Location 

Title 

Tui. 

West Texas Military Academy 

J. F. Howard, A.B. 



Alamo Heights, Tex. 

Principal 




H. M. 
[Theory 

DriU 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Ohio Military Institute 

College HiU, Cinn., Ohio 


Col. A. M. Hensha-w 


1S90 


Culver Military Academy 

Culver, Ind. 


Col. L- Gignilliat 

Superintendent 


1894 


Morgan Park Academy 

Morgan Park, El 


H. D. Abells 


Principal 


Trus. 


1892 


Western Military Academy 

Alton, 111. 


Col. A. M. Jackson 

Superintendent 


Inc. 

18921 


1879 

S550| 


7 yrs. 


3hrs. 

5 hrs. 


Northwestern Mil. and Naval 

Acad. Lake Geneva, Wia. 


Col. R. P. Davidson 

Superintendent 


1888 


Racine College 


Racine, Wis. 


Rev- W. F. Shero 
Warden and Head Master 


Trus. 

1899 


1862 

$5501 


12 


6 yrs 


Ihr 

4b 


St. John’s Military Academy 
Delafield, Wis. 


Rev. S. T. Smythe 


Inc. 

18861 


1884 

$6001 


22 


4 yrs. 


1 hr 
6-7 1 


College of St. Thomas 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Rev. H. Motnihan 

President 


1885 


Shattuck School 

Faribault, Minn. 


Col. Vasa E. Stolbband 
Superintendent 


1866 
1913 $650 


22 


4 yrs, 


5 hrs. 


Kemper Military School 

feoonville, Mo. 


Col. T. A. Johnston 

Superintendent 


1881 


1844 


Wentworth Military Academy 
Lexington, Mo. 


Col. Sanpfoed Sellers 


Trus. 

1881 


1880 

$4001 


Nebraska Military Academy 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Col. B. D. Haywood 

Superintendent 


1908 

$400 


New Mexico Military Institute 
Roswell, N.M. 


Coi. J. W. Wilson 

Superintendent 


1898 


3 hrs. 

6 hrs. 


4 yrs. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Bill Military Academy 

Portland, Ore. 


Dr. J. W. Hill 


Inc. 

19081 


1901 


Mt. Tamalpais Military Acad. 

San Rafael, Cal. 


Newell F. Vanderbilt 
Commandant 


Inc. 


1890 

$700 


12 


4 yrs. 


2 hrs. 

5 hrs. 


Page Military Academy 

Xoa Angeles, Cal. 


R. A. Gibbs 


Inc- , 
1908 


1908 

$5001 


8 yrs, 


None 
3 hrs. 


San Diego Army & Navy Acad. 

Pacific Beach, Cal. 


Capt. T. A. Davis, A-B. 

Superintendent 


Priv. 


1910 


Westlake Military Academy 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Col. W&c. Strover 

Superintendent 


















NORTPI CENTRAL 

STATES 315 

Enr. ’16 

%ret. 

No. 

Coll. 

Class. tJ. S. War Dept. 

School acr. to 

Special Features and Equipment 



40 Colls and Uni vs. 

Episcopal Church School. U. S Army 
Officer detailed. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 





A small school. Upper and Lower 
Schools. 

400-500 


Honor Sch., 1906-14 

Complete Equip. Strong faculty 
Cavalry, Artillery, Mil Engineering 




Individual attention. 

230 

60% 

25 

Class “M,” Honor Sch. 

No. Cent. As. 

Modern Equipment. Strong faculty. 
New Buildings. High standards- 




At Lake Geneva, Wis. Naval as well 
as Military Training. 

90 

60% 

11 

No. Cent As. 

Modified Military System. 

220 

76% 

20-25 

Honor Sch , 1910 

No. Cent. As. 

Episcopal. 

700 



R. C. College Prep. School. 

168 


Honor Sch. 

No. Cent. As 

A modified West Point. Small classes. 

150 


Honor Sch., 1914 

High School, Man. Tr., Commercial, 
and Grammar School Depts. 

160 

40% 

18 

Honor Sch., 1914 

No. Cent. As. 

Individual attention. 




Manual training. Junior School also. 

185 


Dist. Inst., 1910-15 

At altitude of 3700 feet. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


60 



Summer Camp at Newport. 

112 

60% 

8-12 


Cavalry and Mounted Artillery. 

no 

55% 



Primary and Grammar Grades only. 
New buildings. 

82 

75% 







Home life. Summer Session. Y oung 
boys. 














NEW ENGLAND 


GIRLS 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Fac. 

Location 

Title 

Tui. 

L. of C. 

The Waynflete School 

Portland, Me. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Miss Crisfield, Miss Lo-well 
Principals 



Mount SL Mary Seminary 

Hookset, N H. 

Bdg. 

Sisters of Mercy 

1860 


Robinson Seminary 

Exeter, N.H. 

Day 

BLA-RnAN M. Bisbeb, A.B., A.M. 

Principal 

1867 

$40 

15 

5 yrs. 

St, Mary’s School 

Concord, N.H. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Isabel M. Pares 

1885 

$500 

9 

6 yrs. 

Bishop Hopkins Hall 

Burlington, Vt. 

Bdg 

Day 

Ellen S. Ogden, Ph.D. 

Principal 

1888 

$550 

8 

4 yrs. 

Abbot Academy 

Andover, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Bertha Bailey, S.B. 

Principal 

1829 

$600 

19 

5 yrs. 

Academy of Notre Dame 

Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Sister Bebnadine Marie 

Superior 



The Misses AUen School 

West Newton, Mass 

Bdg. 

Day 

LtrcY E. Allen, A.B. 

Principal 

1904 

$750 

7 

4-5 yrs. 

The Bancroft School 

Worcester, Mass. 

Day 

Miriam Titcomb, B.L. 

Principal 

1900 

$175 

12 

12 yrs. 

Bradford Acadenw 

Bradford, Maas. 

Bdg. 

Laura A. Knott, A.M. 

Principal 


21 

5 yrs. 

The Brimmer School 

Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Mabel H. Cummings, A.B. 

Principal 

B 

24 

14 yrs. 

The Brookfield School 

North Brookfield, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Helen and Marion Cooke, A.B. 

B 


The Mary A. Burnham School 
Northampton, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Helen E. Thompson, A.B. 

B 

20 

The Cambridge School for Girls 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Ruth Coit 

Head Mistress 

B 

15 

11 yrs. 

Miss Capen’s School 

Northampton, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Bessie T. Capen 

Principal 

1877 

$800 

28 

Miss Chamberla 3 me’s School for 
Girls Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

C. J. Chamberlatnb 

1892 


Miss Church’s School 

6 Gloucester St., Boston, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mary E. Church 

Principal 

1900 


The Concord School for Girls 
Concord, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Marianna Woodhull, A.B., 
A.M. 

1897 

$1000 

10 

The Curtis-Peabo<^ School 

507 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 

Day 

Euzabbth Curtis 

Lucy G, Peabody 

$300 

12 yrs. 

























SCHOOLS 


NEW ENGLAND 


Enr. *15 

% ret. 

Al. 

Al. As. 

Principal; member of 

School acr to 

Departments and Special Features 




Only Private Girls’ School in Maine. 




A large R. C. School. 

327 

89% 

564 

2 

N. E. A.. N. E. As. 

Domestic Arts Course. Coll.-trained 
faculty. 16 acres of school grounds. 

63 

79% 

1 

Vasaar, N. E Colls. 

Diocesan School of New Hampshire. 

26 

75% 

1 


Small classes. Prepares for college or 
hfe. Outdoor life, winter and sum’r. 

145 

50% 


Head Mistr. As , N. E. As. 

Vassar, N. E. Colls. 

Modern buildings. Outdoor life. 

Athletic Fields. Household Science. 




R. C. School. 

43 

75% 

150 

1 


College Preparatory. 

123 



Elementary. College Preparatory. 
New school building. 

145 


i 

Oldest school in N.E. for hi^er educ. of 
women. Col. Prep., Geni & Vocat. 

212 



New school building. Montessori De- 
partment. 




Open-air school. 

60 

50% 

800 

1 

N. E. As., N. E. Mod. Lang, As. 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley 

College Prep. Course. Physical culture. 
Unusual medical advantages. 

110 

75% 

575 

1 

Head Mistr. As. 

Separate residence. Art, health, gym- 
nastics emphasized. 

155 

40% 

2500 

N. E. As. 

Preparatory for Smith and General. 

35 



New building in the Fenway. 




General, College Preparatory, and 
Domestic Science Courses. 

4S 



Art Department. College prepara- 
tion. Physical training. 



Vassar, Smith, etc 

Outdoor study. 


(317) 



































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


.?iS 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Pac. 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

L. of C. 

Dana Hall 

Wellesley, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Helen Temple Cooke 

Principal 

1881 

$850 

50 

7 yrs. 

Miss Faulkner’s House of Edu- 
cation Dedham, Maas. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Miss Fa-ULKNer i 

i 

$1000 

S \TS. 

Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ Sch. 
29 Fairfield St., Boston, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Fannie C Guild 

Jeannie Evans 

1882 

$1000 

13 

9 yrs 

Miss HaU’s School 

Pittsfi.eld, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mira H. Hall 

Principal 

$1200 


Miss Haskell’s School for Girls 
314 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Mart E. Haskell, A.B. 

Principal 

1890 

$350 

11 

8 yrs. 

Hathaway House 

Milton, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Miss S. Goodwin 

1901 


House in the Pines 

Norton, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Gertrude E. Cornish 

Principal 

1911 

$1000 

11 

Howard Seminary 

W Bridgewater, Mass, 

Bdg. 

C. P. Kendall, A.M. 

Principal 

1867 

9 

6 yrs 

Lasell Seminary 

Aubumdale, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D. 

Principal 

1851 

$750 

40 

5 yrs. 

Miss Lee’s School 

344 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass 

Day 

Frances Lee, A B. 

Principal 

1912 

$300 

4 

12 yrs 

The MacDuffie School 

Springfield, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. MacDuffie, A.B. 

1890 

$800 

9 

5 yrs. 

Marycliff Academy 

Arlington Heights, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Sisters of Christian Educat’n 

1913 


The May School 

339 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Mary C. S. Mat 

Principal 

$300 

26 

8 yrs. 

Miss McClintock’s School 

4 Arlington St., Boston, Mass, 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mart L. McCuntock 

Principal 

1908 

$1200 

25 

4 yrs. 

Mount Ida School 

Newton, Mass. 

Bdg- 

Day 

Georob F. Jewett, A.B., A.M. 

Principal 

$750 

20 

4 yrs. 

Northfield Seminary 

East Northfield, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Chas. E. Dickerson, M.S. 

Principal 

1879 

$135 

50 

4 yrs. 

Quincy Mansion School 

Wollaston, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. H. M. Willard 

Principal 

1895 

$800 

13 

4 yrs. 

Hesthaven 

Mendon, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Catherine R. Seaburt 

1912 

$900 

5 

6 yrs. 

Rogers Hall 

Lowell, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Olive S. Parsons 

Principal 

1892 

$800 

11 

The Sea Pines Home School 

Brewster, Mass, 

Bdg. 

Rev. Thomas Bickford 

Principal 

1907 

$600 

12 

4 yrs. 

Standish Manor School 

Halifax, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Ellen C. Dresser 

Principal 

1911 

$1000 

4 

Walnut BjU School 

Natick, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Charlotte H. Conant, B.A. 
Florence Bigelow, M.A. 

1893 

$900 

17 

4 yrs. 














NEW ENGLAND 


310 


Enr. ’15 

% ret 

Ai. 

Al. As. 

1 Principal; member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 

300 

66% 

2000 

7 

Head Mistr As. 

All Colls. Acc. Certs. 

Academic work under specialists. Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. 




flakes specialty of prep, for Brjm 
Mawr. 

50 

75% 

500 

1 

Bost. Pnv. Sch As 

All Colls. Acc Certs 

College preparation. 




On 45 acres of land, 1000 feet above 
sea level. 

55 

70% 


Head Mistr. As. 

College Preparatory and Finishing. 
History of Art studied in museums. 




Girls’ Department of Milton Academy. 

40 



Domestic Science and Arts emphasized. 
Extensive grounds and athletic fields. 


500 

1 


Domestic Science, Music, Art, Int. Dec 

200 

846 

11 

All Colls. 


43 

83% 


I 

Girls prepared for college. Boys pre- 
pared for secondary schools. 

71 

71% 

601 

1 

N. E, A., Harvard T. A , Hd. 
Mast As All Colls. Acc. Certs. 

School of Housecraft in a separate 
building. 



1 

R. C. School. 



1 Head Mistr. As. 

Study of French emphasized- Strong 
faculty. 

40 



College Preparatory. Arts and Crafts. 

100 



Music, Domestic Science, and Athlet- 
ics emphasized. 

634 

70% 

810 

1 

Am. As. Adv. Sci,, N. E. As., 
N. E. Phys. As. 


42 



Athletic fields. Artificial lake. Lab- 
oratory, Art Room, Gymnasium. 

12 

75% 


N. E. A. 

130 acres in woodland and farm. Lim- 
ited to 15 pupils. 




In an old Colonial Mansion. 




Faces the sea- 




Home School for backward girls. 

103 

50% 

600 

1 

Head Mistr. As. 

All Colls. Acc. Certs. 

Entirely College Preparatory. 40 acres 
of grounds. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

Whittier School 

Merrimac, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Russell 

Principals 

1893 

$600 

11 

4 yrs. 

The Winsor School 

Pilgrim Rd., Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Mary P. Winsob 

$32,5 

40 

8 yrs 

The Berkeley School for Girls 

Newport, R.I. 

Bdg 

Day 

Mrs. S- E. Balch 

Rosalie M. Mater 

1914 


The Misses Bronson’s Home and 
Day School Providence, R.I. 

Bdg 

Day 

C. C. Bbonson 

1897 

12 yrs. 

Lincoln School 

Providence, R.I. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Frances Lucas, A.B. 

Principal 

1884 


Tolethorpe 

Newport, R.I. 

Bdg. 

Day 

S. Alice Bbowne, A.B. 

E. K. Simes-Nowbll 

1914 


The Mary C. Wheeler Town and 
Country Sch. Providence, R.I. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mary C. Wheeler 

Principal 

1889 

$1100 

18 

The Campbell School 

Windsor, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

A. H. Campbell, Ph.D., A.M. 

Principal 

1903 

$500 

9 

4 JTS. 

The Ely School for Girls 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

A. H. Ely, A.B. 

E. L. Ely 

$1000 

15 

4 yrs. 

The Gateway 

New Haven, Conn. 

Bdg, 

Day 

Alice E. Reynolds 

Principal 

1912 

$800 

16 

Greenwich Academy 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Day 

Walter A. Waterman, A.B. 

Principal 

1827 

$300 

17 

5 yrs. 

Hillside 

Norwalk, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Margaret R. Brenp linger 
VidaH Francis 

1883 

$800 

9 

12 yrs. 

Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s 
School Thompson, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Malvina A. Howe 

Mart L. Mabot 

1905 


Miss Low & Miss Heywood’s Sch, 

Stamford, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Miss Low 

Miss Hbywood 

1883 

$900 

9 yrs. 

The Oxford School 

Hartford, Conn. 

Day 

Mart E. Martin 

Pnncipal 

1908 

$600 


The Phelps School 

Mt. Carmel, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Florence M. Peck 

Alice E. Peck 

1905 

$600 

6 

Miss Porter’s School 

Farmington, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Mrs. Robert P. Keep 

1844 


Rosemary Hall 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Caroline Ruutz-Rbes, Ph.D. 
Mart E. Lowndes, Litt.D.* 

1890 

$1100 

20 

5 yrs 

St. Margaret’s School 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Emily G. Monro, A.M. 

Principal 

1875 


Westover 

Middlebury, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Mart R. Hillard 

1909 

$1200 

27 

Wheeler School 

North Stonington, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Royal A. Moore, A.B. 

Principal 



“Wykeham Rise” 

Washington, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Fanny E. Davies, L.L.A 

1902 

$1000 

15 

5 yrs. 
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Enr. ’15 

% ret. 

Al. 

Al. As 

Principal, member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 




College preparation. 

250 



Unexcelled equipment. Strong fac- 
ulty. 

10 



Montesaori Class. Music, Art, Lan- 
guages. 




Outdoor life. Manual Training, House- 
hold Arts. 




Upper and Lower School. 








Art Department emphasized- 

33 

75% 



Music, Art, Elocution. Domestic Sci- 
ence. 

50 

50% 

1200 

1 

Head Mbtr, As. 

Vassar, N. E. Colls. 

New school bldgs. Athletic fields (25 
acres). 

76 

91% 



Music, Art, Archery, Horseback, Golf, 
etc. 

74 

66% 


Sch. Mast. Cl. of N. Y. 

Math. As. Mid. St. & Md. 

Good equipment. 

77 

58% 

135 

1 

Vassar, N. E. CoUa. 

College-trained faculty. Small classes. 
Much outdoor life. 




Strong faculty. 








Home Department. Domestic Science 
Course (1 year). 




College Preparatory emphasized. 




Traditions. Alumnse. 

110 

75% 

1000 

1 


Self-government. Much athletics. 
Lecture Course. 

125 

500 


Episcopal Church School. 

150 


N. E. As., Head Mistr. As. 

All Colls. Acc. Certs. 





For boys and girls. Agriculture and 
Domestic Science. 




Preparatory for Bryn Mawr. Lecture 
Course. 
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Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 


Fac. 

L. of C. 

MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLANI 

> 

Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Alice Gbanahaj? 

1847 


Albany Academy for Girls 

Albany, N.Y. 

Day 

Bstheb L. Camp 

Principal 

1814 

S600 

18 

11 yrs. 

Alcuin Preparatory School 

15 W. 86th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Blanche Hitrsch, B.S. 

Grace H. Kupfer, M.A. 

1905 

20 ~ 
12 yrs 

Miss Bangs & Miss Whiton’s Sch. 
Riverdale Ave-, N.Y. City 

.Bdg. 

Day 

Lois A. Bangs 

Mart B Whiton, A.B. 

1890 

81000 

8 yrs 

The Barnard School for Girls 
421-423 W. 148th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Theo. E. Lyon, B.S. 

Wm. L. Hazen, A.B., LL.D. 

1896 

$300 

10 

4 yrs. 

The Benjamin School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. M. C. Benjamin, A.B., 
A.M. 

1905 

$1000 

5 yrs 

The Bennett School 

MiUbrook, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Mat F. Bennett 

Principal 

1889 

$1250 

24 

6 yrs. 

The Berkeley Institute 

183 Lincoln PL, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Day 

H. W. Callahan, A.B., Ph.D. 

Principal 

1886 

30 

Brantwood Hall 

Bronzville, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mary T. Maine, A.B. 

Principal 

1905 

$1000 

14 

12 yrs. 

The Brearley School 

60 E. 61st St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Henry Dwight Sedgwick 

Head Master 

1884 

$450 

8 yrs. 

Bremestead 

Philipse Manor, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Clara C. Dulon 

1915 


Mrs. Marshall’s Sch. for Little 
Girls Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 

Bdg- 

Mrs. F. S. Marshall 

Principal 

1908 

$1000 


The Brooklyn Heights Seminary 
18 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Day 

Ellen Yale Stevens, Ph.B. 
Florence Greer, A M. 

1851 

$225 

20 

15 yrs. 

The Buffalo Seminary 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

Day 

L. Gertrude Angell, A.B. 

Principal 

1851 

$200 

13 

5 yrs. 

Cathedral School of St. Mary 
Garden City, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Miriam A. Bytel, A.B. 

Principal 

1877 

$750 

17 

4 yrs. 

Miss Chapin’s School 

32 E. 67th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Marta B. Chapin 

$500 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
ValhaUa, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Charles R. Blenis 

Director 

1871 


The Charlton School 

646 Park Ave., N.Y. City 

Day 

Emily H. Welch, A.B. 

Principal 

1905 

$400 

24 

4-6 yrs. 

Mrs. Isabel B. Coates 

228 W. 72d St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Mrs. I. D. Coates 



The Comstock School for Girls 

52 E. 72d St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Lydia D. Day 

Principal 

1862 


The Bavidsburg School 

114 W. 85th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Estelle B. DAviDSBtjRO 
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Enr. ’15 

Al. 

Principal ; member of 

% ret. 

Al. As. 

School acr. to 


Departments and Special Features 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 





R. C. School. 

150 



College Preparatory. 



Smith, Wellesley 

College Preparatory and Academic. 



Smith, Vassar, Welles , etc. 

35-acre park for outdoor sports. Stron g 
Music Dept 

190 

85% 

300 

1 

Smith, Vassar, Welles., etc. 

College Preparatory. 




Exclusively for Jewish girls. College 
Preparatory emphasized. 

153 

60% 


Head Mistr. As. 

Outdoor country life. Fully equipped 
Riding School. 

325 

80% 


Hd Mast As. 

All Colls Ace Certs. 

College Preparatory One College 
year. 




Extensive grounds, swimming-pool 



All Colls. 

College Preparatory. 




No regular classes. 




For girls under fifteen. Open-air classes 
for Primary Dept. 

150 

527 

1 

Head Mistr. As., A.C.A. 

Smith, Vassar, Welles , Mt. Hoi. 

Open-air school on roof. Montessori 
Department. Art & Household Ec. 





135 

120 

1 

Head Mistr. As., Harvard T. A. 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley 

Much outdoor life. Separate room 
for each girl 

200 



Boys in Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades. 




Modern building. 




College Preparatory. Bcws in Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Classes. 




A few girls to study Art, Music, Lan- 
guages. 




Music emphasized. 




Discontinued 1916. 
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Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

De Lancey School [City 

West End Ave. & 98th St., N.Y. 

Day 

Amelia De Lancet 

Principal 

1876 

12 yrs. 

Deverell School 

57 E 74th St., N Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Fr.\nces E. Deverell 

Director 

1912 

$1000 

8 

3 yrs. 

Mrs. Dow*s School 

Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 

Bdg 

Mrs. Mary E. Dow 

Principal 

1902 

$1100 


Drew Seminary 

CarmeU N.Y. 

Bdg. 

R. J. Tbevorrow, A.M., D.D. 

1866 

^50 

11 

4 yrs. 

Emma Willard School 

Troy, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Eliza Kellas, Ph.B. 

Principal 

1814 

6 yrs. 

Miss Fawcett’s School for Girls 

127 E. 61at St., N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rebecca Fawcett 



The Finch School 

61 E. 77th St., N.Y. City 

Bd^E. 

Day 

Mrs. J. F. C 08 GRAVE 

Principal 

1900 


The Franklin School 

Park St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Day 

Bertha A. Keyes, A.B. 

Head Mistress 

1893 

$275 


French School for Girls 

24 E. 94th St., N Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Louise McClellan 

Margaret F J. Wiluams 

1914 

$1200 


The Gardner School 

607 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Louise Eltinoe 

M. E. Masland 

1857 


Glen Eden 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Fred’k M. Townsend, Ph.D. 

Director 

1900 

$600 

14 

6 yrs. 

The Graham School 

42 Riverside Drive, N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Howard D, Miner, A.B. 

Principal 

1816 

$1000 


The Halstead School 

Yonkers, N.Y. 

Day 

Mart S. Jenkins 

Principal 

1874 


Hamilton Ihstitute for Girls 

326 W. 90th St., N.Y. City 


Mrs. N. A. Shaw, Jr. 

Principal 

1903 


Heathcote Hall 

Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

The Misses Lockwood 

1886 

16 

Hewlett School 

Hewlett, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. Charles A. Noble 
Eugenia G. Coofe 

1915 


Home School 

320 W. 107th St., N.Y.City 


Helen C. Macintyrb 

Mile. J. Talguen 



Horace Mann School 

Br’dw’y at 120th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Henry C. Pearson, A.B. 

Principal 

1887 

$300 

12 

Institut Tisne 

310 W. 88th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Madame Henriette Tisn^ 

Principal 

1893 

$250 

8 

8 yrs. 

Miss Hopkins’ School for Girls 
112 E. 64th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Emma B. Hopkins, B.S. 

$500 


The Enoz School 

Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. E. R. Houghton, A.B. 

Principal 

1904 

$1000 

6 yrs. 

Ladychff Academy 

Highland Falls, N.Y. 

Bdg- 

Sister M. Margaret 
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Enr. *15 

% ret. 

Al. 

Al. As. 

Principal; member of 

School acr to 

Departments and Special Features 




Primary Classes for Boys. 

15 



Distinctly French. 

125 



38 acres of grounds. 

75 


Sch Mast As. of NY. 

College Preparatorj', General, Music, 
Domestic Science. 

250 



College Preparatory. Two-year 
College Course. 








For girls from 16 to 20 years. New 
ten-story building. 

202 




30 

50% 



French. New York advantages. 

70 



Much outdoor life. 

60 

25% 

250 

1 


Outdoor life a specialty. 

65 

2 

All colls. 

Music, Household Economics. Tennis, 
Swimming, Riding, etc. 

90 







College Preparatory. 

70 



Music and Drawing emphasized. 




Country School. 




French. Special studies. 


1000 

Fellow A. A. S., Sch Mast. As., 
N. E. A. 

High school for girls. Elementary and 
kindergarten. Coed. 

56 

90% 

200 


French in all grades. 




Domestic Arts Course. 

60 



Household Arts, Secretarial, Fine Arts 
Courses. 


R. C. School. 
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Name 

Location 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

The Lady Jane Grey School 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Mrs. Jane G. Hyde 

Principal 

1883 


Miss lake’s School 

47 W. 55th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Henrietta Lake 



The Leete School 

17 E. 60th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Charles A. Leete, M.A., Ph.D 
Principal 

1891 

$400 

14 

12 yrs. 

The Manor School 

Lajchmont Manor, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mary E. Hull 

Grace Huntington 

$600 

12 yrs. 

Maiyznoimt 

Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of MIary 



Miss Mason’s School 

Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

C. E. Mason, LL.M. 

1895 

$1000 

37 

6 yrs 

The Misses Masters School 

Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

The Misses Masters 

Principals 

1877 


Miss McFee’s School for Girls 
152 W. 72d St., N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Donalda McFee, A.B., Ph.D. 

Principal 

1895 

$1000 


Mrs. Randall-Mciver’s School 

30 E. 57th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

Mrs. Randall-McIveb 

Principal 



The Misses Metcalfs School for 
Girls Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Helen Metcalf 



New York Collegiate Institute 

345 West End Ave . N.Y. City 

Day 

1 Mart Schoonmaker 

1888 

$350 

13 yrs. 

Oaksmere, Mrs. Merrill’s School 
for Girls Mamaroneck. N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs W. E. Merrill, A.B., 

Ph.D. Principal 

1906 

$1500 

28 

The Ossining School 

Ossining, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Clara C. Fuller 

Martha J- Naramorb 

1879 


The Packer Collegiate Institute 
Brooklyn jHeights, N.Y. 

Day 

Edward J. Goodwin, A.B. 

Principal 

1854 

50 

The Park School [N.Y. 

Main St. & Jewett Ave., BiifiFalo, 

Day 

Miss Lewis 

Principal 



Putnam Hall 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Ellen C. Bartlett, A.B. 

Principal 



The Rayson School for Girls 
164-168 W. 75th St., N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Clara I. Colburns, A.B. 
Martha K. Humphrey, A.B. 

1895 


Riverside School 

879 West End Ave., N.Y. City 

Day 

Marion A. Lighthipe 

Pauline W. Sharpe, A.B. 

1907 

$265 

14 

13 yrs. 

Rye Seminary 

Rye, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. S. J. Life 

The Misses Stowe 

1870 

$800 

16 

12 yrs. 

St. Agatha 

553 West End Ave., N.Y. City 

Day 

Emma G. Sebrino, A.M. 

Principal 

1898 

23 

12 yrs. 

St, Agnes School 

Albany, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Matilda Gray 

Principal 

1870 


St. Faith’s School 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Rev. H. C. Plum, A.B. 

Rector 

1890 

$275 

11 

8 yrs 
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Enr. *15 

% ret. 

Al. 

Al. As. 

Principal; member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 

60 



* 




Small school. 

50 

96% 

550 

1 

All Colls 

College Preparatory, Household Arts, 




Special advantages in Music and Lan- 
guages. 

75 



R. C. School. 

125 

1400 

5 


College Preparatory. Open-air school 
rooms. 

200 



Strict discipline. Honor system of 
government. 








Special classes. 




College preparation and physical cul- 
ture. 




College Preparatory. 

62 



On L. I. Sound, facing the sea. Swim- 
mmg and water sports. Fine Equip. 

70 



College Preparatory, General, Voca- 
tional. 

720 


All Colls. 

Strong faculty. 








Preparatory for Vassar. 





115 

72% 



Little boys taken through fourth year 
of the Elementary School. 




College Preparatory. 

200 



Episcopal Church School. 

100 



Episcopal Church School. 

52 

60% 

43 


Episcopal Church School. Home 
School. All outdoor sports. 
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Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 



St. Mary’s School 

-Peekatm. N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Sisters of St. MAry 

■ 


Scoville School 

2042 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Helen M. Scoville 

Principal 

1SS2 

$1050 

20 

The Scudder School for Girls 

69 W. 96th St., N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Myron T. Scudder, A.B., A.M. 

Principal 

1912 

$250 

15 

6 yrs. 

The Semple School 

241 Central Pk. W., N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs- T. D. Semple 

Principal 

1898 


The Spence School for Girls 

aO W. 65th St.. N.Y. City 

Bdg. 

Day 

Clara. B. Spence, A.B. 

1892 


XTrsuline Academy 

Middletown, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Ursuline Nuns 

1886 

$250 

10 

4 yrs. 

Ursuline Academy 

1032 Gr. Concourse Ave., N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mother M. Loretta 


• 

The Veltin School 

160 W, 74th St.. N.Y. City 

Day 

Mile. Louise Veltin 

Principal 

1886 


Wallcourt 

Axirora, Lake Cayuga, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. A. G. Taylor, A.B. 

Principal 

1897 

$800 

10 

4 yrs. 

Miss Louise F. Wickham 

3^ Lexington Ave., N.Y. City 

Day 

L. F. Wickham 

1893 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 
Orange, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Lucie C. Beard 

Principal 

1892 


Calhoim-Chamberlain School 

Red Bank. N.J. 

Bdg. 

Miss Calhoun 

Miss Chamberlain 



Centenary Collegiate Institute 
Hackettstown, N.J. 

Bdg, 

Jonathan M. Meeker, D.D., 
Ph.D. President 

1866 

$500 

20 

4 yrs. 

Bearhom-Morgan School 

Orange, N.J. 

Day 

Caroline R. Clare, A M. 
George L. Shelley, A.M. 

1869 

20 

12 yrs. 

Pwight School for Girls 

Englewood, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Euphemia Creighton 

Ellen W. Farrar 

1859 

$800 

12 

12 yrs. 

Ferens School 

Tenafly, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

The Misses Ferens 



The Hartridge School 

Plainfield, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Emelyn B. Habteidgb 

Principal 

1903 


Ivy Hall School 

Bridgeton, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Miss Macdonald 

Miss Finn 

1861 


Kent Place 

Summit, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Sabah W. Paul, A.B. 

Principal 

1894 

$900 

25 

12 yrs. 

The Lakewood School for Girls 
Lakewood, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

EniTH Samson 

Principal 

1910 


Monteith School 

South Orange, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

The Misses Monteith 

1903 


The Newark Seminary 

Newark, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Anna F. Whitmore 

Principal 

1881 
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M 

Al. 

Al. As. 

Principal; member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Si>ecial Features 




Episcopal Church School Excellent 
Music Dept 




Music and .^t. Lecture Course. 

125 

75% 

400 

N. E. A. 

High School and Secretarial. 




Out-of-door life. 




High Scholarship. 

90 

97% 



R. C. School. Outdoor Gym. Juve- 
nile and College Preparatory Depts. 

85 



R. C. School. 




Study of French emphasized. 


ICO 

1 

All Colls. 

Dancing, boating, tennis, hockey, track 
work. 




Special classes. 

Art, Music, Languages. 

200 

BB 


Country School. Strong faculty. 


■M 



120 

50% 


Sch. Mast. As. of N.Y. 

Smith, Vas., Welles., Mt.Hol.,etc. 

Music, Art, Expression. Farm of 160 
acres, lake, etc. 

200 

85% 

175 

1 


Large day school. Boys through fifth 
grade. 

130 


All Colls. 

Modern Buildings. Outdoor life. 
Lecture Course. 




For young girls. Little boys in day 
school. 




Fully equipped Gymnasium. 




Music emphasized. 

160 

207 

23 

Head Mistr. As. 

Smith, Vassar, etc. 

Three bldra. Small classes. Athletic 
fields, vocational studies. 




College-trained faculty. 




For young girls especially. 

40 
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Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

Old Orchard School 

Leonia, NJ. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Anna G. Noyes, B.Sc. 

Principal 

1912 


St- Mary’s Hall 

Burlington, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. J. Feabni^et 

Principal 

1837 


Vail-Deane School 

Elizabeth, N.J. 

Day 

Latjba a. Vail 

Head Mistress 

1870 

5200 

12 

5 yrs 

Miss Ethel Walker’s Sch. for Girls 
Lakewood, N.J. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Ethel M. Walker, A.M. 


8 

12 yrs. 

A.cademy of Notre Dame 

W. Rittenhouse Sq., Phila., Pa. 

Day 

Sister Superior 



The Agnes Irwin School 

2011 De Lancey PI., Phila., Pa. 

Day 

Josephine A. Natt, A.B. 

Head Mistress 

1869 

$250 

32 

7 yrs. 

The Baldwin School 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Jane L. Brownell, A.B., A.M. 



Beechwood 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

M. H. Reaser, Ph.D. 

President 

1911 

$400 

30 

The Birmingham School 

Birmingham, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Alvan R. Grier 

President 



Bishopthorpe Manor 

South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Claude N. Wyant 

1868 

$530 

12 

6 yrs 

Miss Cowles’ School 

Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Emma M. Cowles, A.B., Ph.B. 

Head 

mm 

15 

6 yrs. 

Darlington Seminary 

West Chester, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mary E. Chambers, A.M. 

Principal 

1851 

$450 


The Devon School 

Devon, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Emma R. Habrar 

Principal 


10 yrs. 

Dilworth Hah 

Woodland Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Janet L. Brownlee 

Principal 

$455 


Miss Hrlls’ School 

1808 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 

Day 

Euzabbth H. Lyman 

Principal 

1893 

$250 

15 

1 1 yrs. 

The Holman School for Girls 
2204 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Day 

Elizabeth W. Bra ley, A.B 

Principal 

Q 

12 

12 yrs. 

The Misses Kirk’s School 

Bryn Mawt, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Abby Kirk 

Sophia Kirk 



The Lankenau School 

2200 S. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. E. F. Bachmann 

Principal 

H 

18 

Linden Hall Seminary 

Lititz, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Rev. E. S. Hagen 

Principal 

1746 

$400 

20 

12 yrs. 

Miss Marshall’s School 

Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Emma. S- Marshall 

1895 

$700 

13 

7 yrs. 

The Mary Lyon School 

Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

H, M, Crist, A.B. 

F. L. Crist, A.B. 

1913 

$700 

20 

4 yrs. 

Moravian Sem. &> Col- for Women 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Rev. John H. Clewbll, Ph.D. 

President 

1742 
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AI. 

Al. As. 

Principal, member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 


m 


For a few children from four to eight. 

70 

ra 


Abundant outdoor life. 

120 

85% 

293 

1 

Head Mistr. As. 

AU Colls Ace Certs 

Special grounding in elementary work. 

35 



College Preparatory. Attractive loca- 
tion. 

100 



Little boys in Elementaiy Department. 

184 

1 


Thorough college preparation. 




1 Preparatory for Bryn Mawr. 

300 



Music, Art, Kindergarten Training, 
Secretarial Work. 

75 



Beautiful location. 

49 

1 

Wellesley, Smith, etc. 

Music, Art, Arts and Crafts, Domestic 
Science, etc. 

100 

70% 

59 

1 

N. E. A. 

Vassar, Smith, etc. 

Well-equipped Gymnasium, sw'imming- 
pool. 


400 






Art Manual Training Primary and 
Advanced Work 

109 



Preparatory Dept, of Pennsylvania 
College. Special courses in Music. 

103 

1 

Head Mistr As. 

Mt. Hoi , Smith, Vassar, Welles. 

Complete courses from Primary to Col- 
lege. Lecture Course. 

70 

95% 

140 

1 

Mt. Hoi , Smith, Swarth., Welles. 

Special emphasis upon English, Crafts, 
Domestic Science, Household Arts. 




Individual attention. 

100 



Lutheran. 

80 



Moravian School. 

100 


1 

j 

Spacious grounds with lake. 

76 

95% j 

4 

Vassar, Smith, etc. 

Outdoor class-rooms, S-aere campus. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 

230 

8000 


Traditions. Eminent Alumna. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

i Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

OgocLtz School 

Ogont* Sch. P.O., Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Abby A. Sutherland 

Principal 

1850 

$1200 


Penn 

Chambersburg, Pa. 

Bdg 

Day 

Frank S. Maqill, A.M. 

Principal 

1906 

$500 

12 

4 yra. 

Miss Sayward*s School 

Overbrook, Pa. 

Bdg. 

S. Janet Satwabd 

Principal 

1892 

$850 

i 

The Misses Shipley’s School 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

H, T., E. A., and K. M- Shipley 

1893 

$1100 


The Shippen School for Girls 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Day 

Emily R. Underhill, A B. 

Principal 

1908 

$140 

12 

Springside 

Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Day 

Mrs. Chapman 

Miss Jones 

1879 

$1000 

12 yrs. 

Thurston Preparatory School 

6601 Fifth Ave., Pittsbiirgh, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Alice M. Thurston 

1887 

$800 

19 

Walnut Lane School 

Germantown, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

S. Edna Johnston, A.B. 

Principal 

1857 

$700 

15 

13 yrs 

Washington Seminary 

Washington, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mary McCurdy 

Principal 

1835 

$400 

13 

Wilkes-Barre Institute 

78 S.FranklinSt , Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Bdg. 

Day 

Anna M. Olcott 

Principal 

1854 

13 

The Winchester School 

4721 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Day 

Miss Mitchell 



Miss Wright’s School 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Lila M. Wright 



Academy of the Holy Cross 
Connecticut Ave., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Sister M. Bbrthilde 



Belcourt Seminary 

13th & Girard Sts., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. M. B. Somervell 

Principal 

$1000 

11 

6 yrs. 

Bristol School for Girls 

Mintwood PI., Washington, D.C. 


Alice A. Bristol 

1904 

$1000 


Chevy Chase Seminary 

Washington, D.C. 

Bdg. 

Mr. <k Mrs. Samuel N. Barker 
P rincipals 

1902 

$750 

15 

The Colonial School for Girls 
1539 ISth St , Wash., D.C. 

Bdg 

Day 

Charlotte C. Everett 

Principal 

$1000 


The Misses Eastman’s School 
1305 17th St.. N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

A. H., M. T., & M. M. Eastman 

1899 

$700 

10 

4 yrs 

Fairmont Seminary 

Washington, D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Arthur Ramsey 

Principal 

1899 

$900 

16 

6 yrs. 

Gunston Hall 

Florida Ave., Wash., D C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. B. R. Mason 

Principal 

M 

24 

12 yrs. 

Holton-Arms School 

2125 S St., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Jessie M. Holton 

1901 

14 

12 yrs. 

Irwin BUdl 

Columbia Rd., Wash., D.C. 


Sarah I. Mattingly 


12 yrs. 
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Enr. '15 

% ret 

Al. 

Al. As. 

Principal; member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 




Art, Psychology, Ethics. Family life. 

90 

65% 


Wellesley, Vassar, etc. 

Depts of Music and Domestic Science. 
Month of May spent at seashore. 




Little boys admitted to Elementary 
Department. 

135 



Thorough college preparation. Strong 
faculty. 

98 

86 % 

53 

1 


Fine Gymnasium First-class Domes- 
tic Science equipment. 




Horae atmosphere. 

200 


Vassar, Wellesley, etc 

Strong faculty. 

95 

80% 

800 

Head Mistr. As. 

Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, etc. 

Advanced Course of two years. 




Music and Art Courses. 

110 


Leading Colls. 


250 



Thorough academic work. 




Preparatory to Bryn Mawr. 




Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. 

50 


All Colls. 

College Prep Lecture Course. 

75 



Two years of college work. 

55 



Music, Art, Domestic Science. 




Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Domestic Arts. 

60 

23 



70 

50% 



Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Domestic Arts. 

100 

■ 


Lecture Course. Large brick building 

154 

67% 

■ 

As Coll. Sch. Mid. St. 

Wellesley, Smith, Vassar 

College Preparatory and Cultural 
Courses. 


■ 


Primary to college. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

Miss Madeira’s School 

19th St., Wash , D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Lucy Madeira., A.B. 

B 


Madison Hall 

3100 R St. N.W., Wash., D C 

Bdg. 

Day 

Prof, & Mrs. G. F. Winston 
P nncipala 

$700 

25 

Martha Washington Seminary 
Connecticut Ave., Wash , D.C. 


Edward W. Thompson 

Principal 



Mount Vernon Seminary 

M & 11th Sts., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Elizabeth J. Somers 

Adelia G. Hensley 

1875 

$1100 


National Cathedral School 

Mt. St. Alban, Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Jessie C. McDonald. M.S. 
Helen L. Webster, Ph D. 

1900 

$850 

28 

National Park Seminary 

Suburban, Washington, D.C. 

Bdg. 

John I. Cassedy 

Principal 

1894 

$800 


St. Margaret’s Bdg. & Day Sch. 
California Ave , Wash., D C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Sara K. Lippincott 

Susan C. Baker 

1896 

$500 


The Misses Timlow’s Bdg. & Day 
Sch. for Girls Washington, D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

The Misses Tim low 

1894 

$850 


Washington College 

Washington, D C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

F. Menefee 

President 

1895 


Paul Institute 

2107 S St., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. Nanette B Paul, LL B. 

President 

1893 

$1000 


The Arundell School 

1102 N. Charles St., Balt., Md. 

Day 

Elizabeth A. Carroll, A.B. 

Head Mistress 

1900 

$200 

13 

11 yrs. 

Bryn Mawr School for Girls 
Cathedral St , Baltimore, Md. 

Day 

Edith Hamilton, A.B., A.M. 

1885 


Garrison Forest School 

Garrison, Md. 

Co.D. 

Mary M. Livingston 

Head Mistress 

1900 

$200 

13 

11 yrs 

The Girls’ Latin School 

1217 St. Paul St., Balt., Md. 

Bdg. 

Day 

N. M Wilmot, A.B. 

Head Mistress 

1890 

$175 

14 

12 yrs. 

The Hannah More Academy 

Reisterstown, Md. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Anna L. Lawrence 

Principal 

1832 

$500 

12 yrs. 

Hood Seminary 

Frederick, Md. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Joseph H. Apple, LL.D. 

President 

1893 

$300 

6 

4 yrs. 

Mount de Sales Acad, of the 
Visitation Catonsville, Md. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Sisters of the Visitation 

1852 


Mt. St. Agnes 4 C 0 I. & High Sch. 

Mt. Washington, Md- 

Bdg. 

Day 


1867 

$314 


Notre Dame Preparatory School 
Roland Pk., Baltimore, Md. 

Bdg, 

Day 

Sisters of Notre Dame 

$400 


Oldfield’s 

Glencoe, Md. 

Bdg. 

A. G. McCulloch 

Rev. D. McCulloch 

1866 

$1000 


Roland Park Country School 

Roland Park, Md. 

Day 

Nanna D. Dushanb 

$175 

12 

12 yrs. 

St. Timothy’s School for Girls 
Catonsville, Md. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Jane R. Heath 

Louisa M. Fowler 

1882 
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Enr. ’15 

% ret. 

AI. 

Al. As. 

Principal; member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 

100 



College-trained faculty. 




Home and social life. 




Advanced courses. 

95 



Two years of college work. High 
standards. 

155 

216 


Episcopal. Thorough academic work. 
Outdoor Me. 

250 



Music, Art, Domestic Science, Secre- 
tarial Work, Business Law. 

60 



Upper and Low’er Schools. 




College Preparatory and Finishing. 




Thorough work. Literary Course. 
Modern Language Course. 




Vocational Training. 

100 

300 

1 

Wellesley, Smith, Vassar 

Athletic held and playground. 

225 



Afternoon study and exercise under 
supervision. Thorough Coll. Prep. 


300 

1 

Smith, Vassar, etc. 

College Prep, and General. Athletic 
field and playground. 

115 

80% 

500 

1 

Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. 

Beautiful home. 

88 

350 

Goucher, Vassar, Smith 

Episcopal Diocesan SchooL 



N. E. A., S. Ed. A., As. CoU. Sch. 
Mid. St. 

Preparatory Department of Hood Col- 
lege. 

50 

1 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Visi- 
tation. 

120 

H 



200 

B 


Connected with Notre Dame College. 

40 

B 


Outdoor life. 




Playground Department and Primary 
School. 

100 

500 


Simple, wholesome atmosphere. 
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Name 



Head (with degrees) 


Est. 

Fac. 

Location 

Class. 


Title 

Tui 

L. of C. 



SOUTHERN STATES 


The Blackstone College for Girls 
Blackstone, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Dr. James Cannon, Jr. 

Principal 

1895 


Brandon Institute 

Basie, Va. 

Bdg. 

Elmes U. Hoenshel, D.D. 

President 

1913 

9 


Bdg. 

Day 

Elizabeth M. Willis, B.P. 

Principal 

1892 

12 

Fauquier Institute for Girls and 
Youxig Ladies Warrenton, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Nellie V. Butler 

Principal 

1860 


Fort Loudoun Seminary 

Winchester, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Katherine R. Glass 

President 

1905 

$300 


Herndon Seminary 

Herndon, Va 

Bdg. 

Day 

The Misses Castleman 

1876 

4 

Hollins College 

Hollins. Va. 

Bdg. 

Matty L. Cocke 

President 

1842 

$425 


Marion College 

Marion, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. Henderson N. Miller 
President 

1873 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 

Staunton, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

E. C. Weimar 

( Principal 

1842 

1 $350 

4 yrs. 

Randolph-Macon Institute 

Danville, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Charles G. Evans, A.M. 

Principal 

1898 

$300 

21 

12 yrs. 

St. Aime’s School 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mary H. Du Val 

Principal 


20 

Southern Female College 

Petersburg, Va. 

Bdg. 

Arthur K. Davis, A.M. 

President 

1863 

$300 


Southern Seminary 

Buena Vista, Va, 

Bdg. 

Rev. E. H. Rowe 

Rev. J. S. Engle, A.M. 

1867 

$295 


Stuart Hall 

Staunton, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Jane C. Howard 

Principal 

1843 


Sullins College-Conservatory 

Bristol, Va. 

Bdg. 

Dr. W. S. Neighbors, A.M. 

President 

1869 

$275 


Sweet Briar College for Women 
Sweet Briar, Va. 

Bdg. 

Mary K. Benedict, Ph.D. 

1900 


Virginia Col. for Young Women 
Roanoke, Va. 

Bdg. 

Mattie P. Harris 

President 

1893 1 

6 yrs. 

Virginia Intermont College for 
young Women Bristol, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

H. G. Noffsingeb, A.B., A.M. 

President 

1884 

$300 

21 

6 yrs. 

Warrenton Country School 

Warrenton, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Lea M. Bouliqny 

Principal 

1915 

$660 


Wktland Semina^ ' 

(Jak Grove, Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. Wm. D. Wirt 

Principal 

1894 

$300 

6 

8 yrs. 

Lewisburg Sezn, & Cons, of Mus. 

Lewiaburg, W. Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

R. C. SoMMBBVILLE, A.M. 

, President 

1812 

$280 

16 

6 yrs. 
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Departments and Special Features 


400 


SOUTHERN STATES 
College Preparatory. Methodist. 


70 

120 

46 

100 

25 

78 

300 

290 ^ 

160 

50 

120 

120 

180 

240 

202 




College Prep. Music. 21 acres. 


College Preparatory. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, and Business Courses. 

Limited home school. 


Fine location in Shenandoah Valley. 


Home School. Careful training. 


Junior College Course for those coming 
to college unprepared. 

Junior College. 


Unsurpassed climate. Modem equip- 
ment. 

Music, Art, Expression. College Pre- 
paratory. 

College preparation. Music, Art, 
Modem Languages emphasized. 

Five buildings. Gymnasium. Social 
training. 

In Blue Ridge Mountains. College 
Preparatory. 

Diocesan School of Virginia. 


Fine and healthful location. Music 
emphasized. 

On 3000-acre estate. Strong Music 
Department. 

Strong faculty. Beautifully located. 


Prep, and Junior College. Music a 
specialty. 

Special Corirses. College Prep. 


College Prep, and Grammar Grades. 
Individual attention. Outdoor life. 

In Alleghenies, 2300 ft. above sea. 
Variety of courses. 
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Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

St. HUda’s Hall 

Charlestown, W. Va- 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mabiah P. Duval 

Principal 

1915 

$400 

12 

4 yrs. 

Stephenson Seminary 

Charlestown, W. Va. 

Bdg. 

Mrs. C. N. Campbell 

Principal 

1882 


Fassifem 

Hendersonville, N-C- 

Bdg. 

Kate C. Shipp 

1907 


Mount Amoena Seminary 

Mount Pleasant, N.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. R. A. Goodman 

President 

1869 


St. Genevieve’s College 

Asheville, N.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. Mother Lorin 

1908 

$650 

8 

St. Mary’s School 

Raleigh, N.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. Geo. W. Lay 

Rector 

1842 

20 

Salem Academy and College 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Howard E. Rondthaler, Ph.B., 
D D. President 

1802 

$325 


*‘Wildewood,” Miss Jordan’s Sch. 

Montreat, N.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mary M. Jordan 

Principal 

1915 

$850 


Ashley Hall 

Charleston, S.C. 

mm 


1909 

$400 

14 

5 yrs. 

The Gwyn School 

Spartansburg, S.C. 

Bdg. 

Elsie L. Gwyn, A.B. 

. Principal 

1910 

$350 

4 

Brenau College 

Gainesville, Ga. 


Haywood J. Pearce 

President 

1878 


Columbns Seminary 

Columbus, Ga. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rosa B. Snyder, S.B. 

1909 

$240 

9 

4 yrs. 

Lucy Cobb Institute 

Athens, Ga. 

Bdg. 

Miss Gebdinb 

Miss Brumby 

1858 

$390 


Pape School 

Savannah, Ga. 

Day 

Nina A. Pape 

Principal 

1901 

$125 

13 

12 yrs. 

Shorter College 

Rome, Ga. 

Bdg. 

Day 

A. W. Van Hoose 

President 

1877 

26 

3 yrs. 

Washington Seminary 

, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bdg. 

Day 

L. D. Scott 

Emma B. Scott 

1878 

$500 

22 

4 yrs. 

Woodberry Hall 

149 Peachtree Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rosa Woodberry 


12 

The Cathedral School 

Orlando, Fla. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. Roderick P. Cobb 

Principal 



Flagler Preparatory School 

Cedar River, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. Langdon Casein 

Principal 



Miss Tebeau’s Bdg. & Day Sch. 
for Girls Gainesville, Fla. 

Bdg. 

Day 


1875 

12 yrs. 

Margaret Allan School 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Day 

Miss V. M. Allen 

Principal 

1902 


El Paso School for Girls 

El Paso, Tex. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Ora W. L. Slater 

Olga E. Tatbl 

1910 

9 yrs. 
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Enr. To 

% ret. 

Al. 

Al. Ab. 

Principal; member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 



Class. As. of So & Mid. St 

College Preparatory. Music a spe- 
cialty. 

60 




60 

m 

As. Coll Sch. So. St. 


70 

M 


Lutheran School. 

140 

m 


Individual attention. R. C. 



t 

Episcopal. Good General Course. 

100 



Prep. Dept., Music, Art. Commercial 
studies. 



} 

Beautiful location. 

96 

80% 


Smith, Vassar, and So Colls 

Outdoor life through the year. 

41 



Primary to College Preparatory. 




Prep Course for girls over fourteen. 

95 

75% 

30 

1 

S Ed. A. 

College Preparatory. 

250 



College Prep, and General. Gymna- 
sium and swimming-pool. 

90 

90% 

1 

As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 

Vassar and So. Colls. 

College Prep. Large playgrounds. 
Self-govt. Junior Civic League. 

252 



Prep. Department of Shorter College. 

321 

78% 

375 

1 

As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 

College Preparatory. Small classes. 

75 

m 

Agnes Scott College 

Episcopal. Grammar School Depart- 
ment. Athletics. 

90 

B 


Episcopal Church School. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Physical Culture. 

22 

■ 


College Preparatory- 

60 


1 

Diocesan School of Florida. 


101 


10 boarding pupils. Coll. Prep. 



1 

College-trained faculty. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class, 

! Head (with degrees) 

Title 



The Whitis School 

Austin, Tex. 

Bdg 

Day 

1 Maky Whitis 

, Principal 

1900 


Hamilton College 

Lexington, Ky 

Bdg 

Day 

E W. McDiarmid, A-M. 

President 

1869 

$85 

28 

6 yrs. 

Logan College 

Russellville, Ky. 


J W Repass 

President 


6 yrs. 

Science Hill School 

Shelbyville, Ky. 

Bdg. 

Mrs. W. T. PoTNTEB, A B 

Principal 

1825 

$350 

14 

Louisville Collegiate School 

Louisville, Ky. 

Day 

Ada S Blake, A.B. 

Principal 

1916 

9 

12 yrs. 

Columbia Institute 

Columbia, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Rev. W. B. Capers 

President 

1835 

4 yrs. 

Girls* Preparatory School 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Grace E. McCallie 

Principal 



Martin College 

Pulaski, Term. 

Bdg. 

Day 

W. T. Wynn, A.B. 

President 

1870 

$300 

19 

6 yrs. 

St. Catherine’s School for Girls 
Bolivar, Tenn. 


Dr. Ware 

Principal 


4 yrs. 

St. Mary’s School 

Memphis, Term. 

Bdg. 

Helen A. Looms 

M. H. Paoli 

1874 


Sweetwater Seminary 

Sweetwater, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Woodward 
Principals 


4 yra. 

Ward-Belmont 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. D. Blanton 

President 

1912 

$600 

60 

6 yrs. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Bariholomew-Clifton School 

Clifton, Cinn., Ohio 

Bdg. 

Day 

Miss B. A. Ely, A.M. 

M. F. Smith 

1874 


The Columbus School for Girls 
Parsons PI., Columbus, Ohio 

Bdg. 

Day 

Alice Gladden, A.B. 

Grace L. Jones, A.B. 

1898 

$600 

30 

Bhircourt Place School for Girls 
Gambler, Ohio 

Bdg. 

Rev. J. Streibbet, Ph.D. 

Regent 

1888 

$500 

10 

6 yra. 

Hathaway-Brown School 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Day 

Mary E. Raymond, A.B., A M. 

Principal 

1876 

$175 

24 

4 yrs. 

The H. Thane Miller School 

Avondale, Cinn., Ohio 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. H. T. Miller 

1856 


Laurel School 

10001 Euclid Ave., Cleve., Ohio 

Day 

Mrs. A. E. Lyman 

Head Mistress 

1898 


Oafchurst 

Walnut Hills, Cinn., Ohio 

Day 

Helen F. Kendrick 

Principal 

1892 

6 

Our Lady of Lourdes Academy 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sister M. Superior 

Superior 

1893 

$30 

4 yrs. 

Tbe Smead School for Girls 

Toledo, Ohio 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rose Anderson, A.B. 

Elsie G. Anderson 

1884 

$650 

12 

4 yrs. 
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m 

Al. 

Al. As 

Principal ; member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 

130 




273 

78% 

849 

Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, Smith, etc. 

High School and Junior College Course 




Junior College. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Methodist. 

140 

250 

1 

Ky. Ed As. 

Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, etc. 

College Preparatory. Strong IMusic 
Department. Domestic Science, 

48 


Vassar 

College Preparatory, 




Oldest chartered institution for the 
education of women in the South. 

80 


As. CoU. Sch. So. St. 

Smith 

Preparatory and finishing. 

210 

80% 

325 

1 

S Ed. A., etc. 

Mt. Hoi., Wellesley, Wesl., etc. 

Modern equipment. Lecture course. 

60 



Episcopal School. 

100 


Vassar 

Episcopal School. 

90 



Admits boys. 

653 

65% 

i 

Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, etc. 

College Preparatory. Strong Music 
Department. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


120 

99% 

450 


Strong faculty. 

257 

90% 


Head Mi=itr. As. Mid. W. 

Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, etc. 

College preparation. Strong faculty. 

15 enter college yearly. 

35 

50% 

322 

1 

Wellesley, Vassar, etc. 

Domestic Science and Art. Finishing 
Course. 8 acres. Athletics. 

260 

95% 

349 

1 


Kindergarten through High School. 

50 




300 




100 

99% 



College preparation. Music and Art 
emphasized. 

220 

80% 

125 

1 


R. C. School. Music and Art empha^- 
sized. 

90 

85% 

300 

1 

No. Cent. As. 

No. Cent. Colls. 

Art and Music. Strong faculty. 
Large grounds. 
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Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 


Location 

Title 

Tui. 


School of the Brown County 
Ursulines St. Martin, Ohio 

Bdg. 

Sister Monica 

Directress 

1845 

$300 

16 

12 yra. 

Elmhurst 

R.F.D. 6, Conneraville, Ind. 

Bdg. 

1. B. Crbssles, A.B. 

Caroline L. Stjmnee, A.B. 

1909 

$1000 

12 

6 yrs. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

Bdg. 

Mother Superior 

1840 

$200 

8 yrs. 

St. Mary’s College and Academy 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Bdg. 

Sisters op the Holy Cross 

1855 


Tudor Hall School for Girls 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Day 

Fredonia Allen 

Principal 

1902 


Akeley HaU 

Grand Haven, Mich. 

Bdg. 

Mary H. Yerkes 

Resident Principal 

1887 

$500 

10 

The Liggett Schools 

73 Stimson PI., Detroit, Mich. 

Day 

Misses Liggett 

Head Mistresses 

1S78 


St. Mary’s College and Academy 
Monroe, Mich, 

Bdg. 

Day 


1845 


Acad, of the Illinois Women’s 
Coll. Jacksonville, 111. 


Joseph R. Barker 

1846 


Boyesen School 

4961 Lake Ave., Chi., Ill, 

Bdg. 

Day 

Augusta Boyesen 

Principal 



Brooks School 

Ashland Boulevard, Chi., 111. 

Day 

Eppie a. Gardner 

Principal 

1890 

$200 

10 

4 yra. 

The Chicago Institute 

Chicago, 111. 

Day 




Chicago Latin School for Girls 

59 Scott St., Chi., 111. 

Day 

Mabel S. Vickery 

President 

1888 


The Faulkner School for Girls 
Dorchester Ave., Chi., 111. 

Day 

Elizabeth Faulkner, A.B. 

Principal 

1909 

$225 

I24 

4-5 yrs. 

Ferry Hall 

Lake Forest, 111 

Bdg. 

Day 

Marion Coats 

Principal 

1869 


Frances Shimer School 

Mt. Carroll, 111. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. W. P. McKee 

Dean 

1853 

$400 

18 

6 yra. 

Genesee Collegiate Institute 

Geneseo, lU. 

Bdg. 

Day 

N. W. Thornton, A.M. 

Principal 

1884 

$225 

8 

4 yrs. 

Girton School for Girls 

Winnetka, 111. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Francis K. Cooke 

Principal 

1898 

$700 

22 

4 yrs. 

Jennings Seminary 

Aurora, 111. 

Bdg. 

Bertha A. Barber, B.S. 

Principal 

1859 

$225 

12 

4 yrs. 

The Kenwood-Loring School 

4600 Ellis Ave., Chi., 111. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. S. D Lorinq 

Helen D. Loring 

1876 

$800 

16 

Lake View Institute 

442 Wellington Ave., Chi., 111. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Sarah A. Anable 



Monticello Seminary 

Godfrey, 111. 

Bdg. 

Martina C. Erickson 

Principal 

1835 

$500 

27 
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■ 

Principal; member of 

School acr. to 

1 Elepartments and Special Features 

50 

1 400 

1 

Cath. Univ., Ohio St. Univ, 

Eight courses 300 acres of field and 
j wood. R. C 

24 

48% 


Head Mistr As Mid W. 

Smith, Vaasar, etc. 

In an old mansion on a farm. Lim- 
ited to 24 pupils. 


i 


Music, Art, Domestic Science. 

350 



R. C. School. 

160 






Wellesley, Univ, of Mich. 

Episcopal School. Outdoor life. 

400 



Strong faculty and equipment. 

180 

450 


R. C. Beautiful buildings. Collegi- 
ate and Academic Depts. 

80 



Methodist. College Preparatory. 




Christian Science School. 

65 



Boys in Lower School. Man. Train., 
Physical Culture. 




Prep. School of Chicago Univ. 




High standard of scholarship. 

225 

80% 

36- 

1 

Wellesley, Smith, Vassar 

Strong faculty and equipment. Coop, 
with Univ. of Chicago. 

100 



Prep. School and Junior College. 

140 


No. Cent, As. 

All Colls. 

Modem equipment. Prep, and Jr. Coll. 

100 



Coeducational. 

84 

70% 

219 

1 

Smith, Vassar, etc. 

Fine equipment. Out-of-door sports 
emphasized. 

121 

60% 

1 

No. Cent. As. 

Spec. Courses in Music and Elocution. 

175 



Individual attention. 

75 




140 

90% 


No. Cent. As., 

Wellesley, Smith, etc. 

Oldest girls’ school in the West. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui 

Fac. 

L. of C. 

Roycemore 

Evanston, III. 

Day 

Julia S. Henry 

Principal 

1915 

$250 

13 

10 yra. 

St. Anne’s Academy 

St. Anne, 111. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Sisters of Congbeg. op Notre 
Dame 



St. Mary’s 

Knoxville, HI. 


Charles W. Teppinger 

Emma Howard 

1868 


Starrett ScLooI for Girls 

47th St., Chi.. 111. 

Day 

Mrs. H. E. Starrett 

Principal 

1884 

$750 


Waterman Hall 

Sycamore, 111. 

Bdg. 

Rev. B. P. Fleetwood 

Rector 

1888 

$400 

10 

4 yrs. 

Grafton Hall 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Bdg. 

B. T. Rogers, A.M. 

Warden 

1894 

$100 

18 

8 yrs. 

Hillcrest School 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Bdg. 

Sadie M. Davison 

Principal 

1910 


Kemper Hall 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Bdg. 

Mother M. Clare 



Milwaukee-Dovmer Seminary 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Ellen C. Sabin, A.M. 

President 

1895 


The Acad, of Albert Lea College 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Gertrude S. Kingsland 

Dean 

1884 

4 yrs. 

Bethlehem Academy 

Faribault, Minn, 





College of St. Catherine 

St. Paul, Minn- 


Sisters op St. Joseph 

1905 


Graham Hah 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Euzabbth Cakse 

Principal 

1900 


Miss Loomis’ School 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Day 

Ankue J. Loomis 

Principal 



Lutheran Ladies* Seminary 

Red Wing, Minn. 


Rev, Hans Allen 

1892 


Oak Hall 

578 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. C, H. Backus 

Principal 

1885 

$600 

12 

St. Mary’s Hall 

Faribault, Minn. 

Bdg. 

Caroline W. Eells 

Principal 

1866 


Stanley HaU 

Pleasant Ave., Minn., Minn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Olive A. Evers 

Principal 

1890 

$700 

27 

4 yrs. 

College of Saint Scholastica 

Duluth, Minn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rt. Rev. J. McColrick 

1892 


Oak Grove Lutheran Ladies’ 
Seminary Fargo, N.D. 

Bdg. 


1906 


AH Saints School 

Sioux Falls, S.D. 

Bdg. 

Helen S, Peabody 

Principal 

1885 


St. Kadxerine’s 

Davenport, la. 


Sister Esther 

Sister Superior 

1884 

$500 

20 

16 yrs. 
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Enr, *15 

% ret 

AI. 

Al. As. 

JE^rincipal; member of 

School acr- to 

Departments and Special Features 




Boys in Lo\^.er School. 




R. C. School. 







Vassar, Smith, Wellesley 

From Kindergarten through College 
Preparatory, 

70 



Church School. 

65 

51% 

162 

1 

Wellesley, Vassar, etc. 

New buildings. Modern equipment. 




For little girls. Home life 

120 

* 

Eastern Colls ' 

Primary, Preparatory, and Collegiate. 

150 



High academic standard. 

110 


1 

Presbyterian. 

120 


! 

1 

R. C. School. 

150 

175 

- ■ 1 

i 

R. C. School. Offers equivalent of 
High School and College Courses. 

200 



Boys in lower grades. 

90 ; 




141 ! 


1 

1 

Department of Music emphasized. 
Largely Scandinavian. 

200 


Vassar, Wellesley, etc. 

College Preparatory. 

80 



Strong church influence. 

164 

86% 


N. E. A. 

Wellesley, Vassar, etc. 

Music and Art emphasized. School of 
Home Economics, Fine Arts, etc. 

120 


Cath. Univ,, Wash. D.C., U.of M. 

R. C, School. 

100 



Largely Scandinavian. 

100 



Episcopal. 

110 

80% 

200 

1 

Smith, Vassar, etc. 

Music emphasized. 
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Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

m 


Miss Barstow’s School 

Westport Ave,, Kana. City, Mo. 

Bdg 

Day 

Mary L. C. Barstow 



Hardin College and Conserv’ry 
Mexico, Mo. 

Bdg. 

John W. Miluon 

President 

1873 


Hosmer Hall 

Wash. Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Louise McNair 

Principal 

1884 


Lenox Hall 

Univ. City, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. M. L. Thomas 

Principal 

1907 

8600 

24 

Lindenwood 

St. Charles, Mo. 

Bdg. 

Day 

John L. Roemer, D.D. 

President 

1831 

8500 

20 

4 yrs. 

Mary Institute 

Lake& McP. Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 

Day 

Edmund H. Sears, A.B., A.M. 

Principal 

1859 

32 

Stephens Junior College 

Columbia, Mo. 


James M. Wood 

Head Master 

1856 


William Woods College 

Fulton, Mo. 

Bdg 

J. L. Garvin, -A.M., B.D. 

President 

1890 

8a50 

24 

6 yrs. 

Brownell Hall 

10th St., Omaha, Neb. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Euphemia Johnson 

Principal 

1863 

8550 

24 

7 yrs. 

Wolcott School 

Denver, Col. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. D. S. Riggs, Ph.D., L.H.D. 

Principal 

1898 

8650 

25 

12 yrs. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


The Annie Wright Seminary 

Tacoma, Wash. 


Adelaide Preston 

Principal 

1884 


Brunot Hall 

Siiokane, Wash. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Julia P. Bailey 

Principal 

1896 

8500 

15 

4 yrs. 

St. PauFs School for Girls 

Walla Walla, Wash. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Nettie M. Galbraith 

Principal 

1872 


St. Margaret’s Hall 

Boise, Ida 

Bdg. 

Day 

Leonora Cox, B.S. 

Principal 

1892 


New Jersey Academy 

Logan, Utah 

Bdg. 

Day 

Faith H. Haines, A.B. 

Acting Principal 

1878 

6 

6 yrs. 

Rowland Hall 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Geobqiana Humphreys 

Principal 

1880 

8500 

17 

4 yrs. 

Angeles Vista School 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Oril Wing 

Principal 

1908 


The Bishop’s Schools 

San Diego A La Jolla, Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. A. D. Maclean 

Principal 

1910 


Miss Burke’s School for Girls 
Broderick St., San Fran., Cal. 

Day 

Katharine Burke 

Principal 



CastiHeja School 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mart I. Lockey, A.B. 

Principal 

1907 

81000 

23 

4 yrs. 

Dominican College 

San Rafael, Cal. 


Sisters op Dominican Order 

1890 
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Enr. ’15 

% ret. 

|AI. 

Al. As 

Principal; member of 

School acr. to 

Departments and Special Features 

150 




200 



College-trained faculty. 

75 


1 

College preparation Strong faculty. 

102 

42% 

103 

2 

No Cent As. 

Experienced college-trained faculty. 
New bldg. City advantages. 

182 

30% 

509 

No. Cent. As, 

Smith, Vas., etc. 

College-trained faculty. New Gym- 
nasium and Conservatory of Alusic. 

491 


No. Cent As. 

College Preparatory. 

225 



Prep. School and Junior College. 

177 

43% 

392 

1 

No. Cent. As. 

School of Art, Music, Expression, Home 
Economics. 

106 

67% 

279 

1 

No. Cent. As. 

Episcopal. Jumor, Academic, and 
Post-graduate Departments. 

210 

69% 

259 

1 

Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, etc. 

College preparation emphasized. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


100 



College Preparatory and Intermediate 
Courses. 

75 

50% 

85 

1 

Ini. Emp. T. A. 

Smith, Vaasar, etc. 

Music, Art, Gymnastics. Domestic 
Science 




Episcopal. 

125 



Episcopal. 

60 


As. Coll. Alumni. 

Presbyterian. 

125 

65% 

164 

Vassar, Smith, etc. 

Strong specialized faculty. 

100 



Outdoor life and sports. 




Episcopal. Day School at San Diego, 
Boarding School at La Jolla. 





160 

75% 

104 

1 

U of Cal., Stanford, Welles , etc 

Four new buildings. Outdoor life 
Music. Domestic Science. 




B.. C. School. School of Music. 
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Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fae. 

LofC. 

Girls’ Collegiate School 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bdg 

Day 

Alice K. Paesons 

Jeanne W. Dennen 

■ 

15 

6yrs. 

Hamlin School 

Pacific Ave., San Fran., Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Sarah D. Hamlin 

Principal 


■ 

Miss Harker’s School 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 


■ 

14 

4 yrs 

Miss Head^s School 

Berkeley, Cal. 

Bdg 

Day 

Mary E. Wilson 

Principal 

H 

28 

4 yrs. 

The Hollywood Sch. for Girls 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Bdg. 

Sophie S. Hogan 

Louise Knappen 



The Horton School 

Oakland, Cal. 

Day 

Sarah W. Horton 

Principal 

1S84 


Huntington Hall 

South Pasadena, Cal. 

Bdg. 

Florence Housel 

President 

1905 


Los Robles School 

Pasadena, Cal. 

Bdg, 

Day 

Bunche Bunnelle 

Principal 

■ 

7 

The Marlborough 

W. 23d St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Day 

Grace Wiltshire 

Principal 

1889 


Miss Murison’s School 

Clay & Pierce Sts., San Fran.,CaI. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Euzabbth L Murison 



The Orton School 

Pasadena, Cal. 


Anna B. Orton 

Principal 

1890 

6 yrs. 

Miss Ransom and Miss Bridges’ 
Sch. for Girls Piedmont, Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Marion Ransom 

Edith Bridges 

1906 

20 

St. Catherine’s School 

636 W. Adams St., Los Ang., Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Maude Tnoias 

Miss Mosgrave 

m 


The Watson School 

Berkeley, Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. C. L. Watson 

190$ 


Westlake School for Girls 
Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Frederica H. de Laguna, A.M. 
Jessica S, Vance, A.M. 

1904 
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Departments and Special Features 


Technical School, School of Music 
College-trained faculty. bldg, 


Boya in Elementary Department. 


Montessori Department. Music. 
Strong faculty. 


Four buildinffl. Music Department. 
Strong faculty. 


Recitations outdoors. 


Kindergarten to College Preparatory. 


Fine equipment Eiccellent location. 


English emphasized. 


Much outdoor life. Riding Tennis. 
Sleeping porches. 


New buildings. 


Prepares for secondary schools. Out- 
door life. 


Primary to College Grades. 


Primary to College Grades. 




























COEDUCATIONAL 

NEW ENGLAND 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

L. of C. 

Control 

Berwick Academy 

South Berwick, Me. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Ernest L Gr.\y 

Head Master 

1791 

4 yrs. 

Bridgton Academy 

N. Bridgton, Me, 

Bdg, 

Chester C, Tuttle, A.B. 

Principal 

1808 

Bd. of Trus. 

BluehiU-George Stevens Acad. 

BluehiU, Me. 

Day 

Frank H. Jewett, A B, 

Principal 

1803 

Bd of Trus. 

Cobum Classical Institute 

WaterviUe, Me. 

Bdg. 

Day 

1 D. T. Harthorn, A.M. 

Principal 

1829 

$45 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 

E. Corinth Academy 

E. Corinth, Me. 

Day 

R. T. Coffey, B.S. 

Principal 

1843 


Foxcroft Academy 

Foxcroft, Me. 

Day 

Herbert S. Hill 

Principal 

1823 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 

Fiyeburg Academy 

Fryeburg, Me. 


Ernbst B. Weeks 

Principal 

1792 

4 yrs. 

Gould’s Academy 

Bethel, Me. 

Bdg. 

Day 


1836 

Bd. of Trus. 

Greeley Institute 

Cumberland Center, Me. 

Day 

Dana S. Jordan, A.B. 

Principal 

1868 


Hebron Academy 

Hebron, Me. 

Bdg. 

W. E. Sargent, A M. 

Principal 

1804 

Bd. of Trus. 

Lincoln Academy 

New Castle, Me. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mr. Briggs 

Principal 

1805 

4 yrs. 

Maine Central Institute 

Pittsfield, Me. 

Bdg. 

S. R. Oldham, A.B. 

Principal 

1866 

$30 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus 

The Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. 0. Newton, A.B. 

1825 



Bdg. 

Day 

J. 0. Hall, Jr., A.B. 

Principal 


4 yrs. 

Bd of Trus. 


Bdg, 

L. T. Jones, A.M., Ph.D. 

Principal 

1850 

$230 

Bd. of Trus. 

Pennell Institute 

Gray, Me. 

Day 

.. 

Melville C. Smart, A.M. 

Principal 

1876 


Thornton Academy 

Saco, Me. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Ernest R. Woodbury, AM. 

Principal 

1813 


Westbrook Seminary 

Portland, Me. 

Bdg. 

Day 

C. P. Quimby, A.B., A.M. 

President 

1831 

$250 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus 

Brewster Academy 

Wolfeboro, N.H. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Charles W, Haley 

Principal 

1887 

Free 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus 


(350) 

































SCHOOLS 


NEW ENGLAND 


Faculty 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 



90 

in all 

[ 

2 

3 

77 

in all 

Endowed. 


2 

70 

in all 


3 

5 

62 

50 

Fine new athletic field. Location. 

3 



in all 




140 

in all 

On banks of Piscataquis River. 



130 

in all 


5 


100 

in all 

College Prep. 


2 

54 

in all 

College Prep. Agricultural Course. 

7 

6 

250 

in all 

Preparatory for college. 





Local patronage. 

4 

7 

130 

120 

Inter-scholastic athletics Debating, Normal Train- 
ing, Domestic Science. 



225 

in all 

Large farm. Agricultural Course. 

2 

2 

17 

24 

Fine new laboratory. 

3 

4 

36 

35 

Close to Maine's forests. New Gymnasium. 

3 


18 

31 


13 

in all 

173 

in all 

Large endowment. 

4 

8 

120 

in all 

Notable alumni. 

9 

in all 

158 

in all 

N. E College Preparatory. Endowed. 

































COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

L. of C. 

Control 

Colby Academy 

New London, N.H. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. 0. Wbllman, A.B. 

Principal 

1837 

$50 

4 yrs, 

Bd of Trus. 

Kimball Union Academy 

Meriden, N.H. 

Bdg. 

C. A. Ta^CY, B.L. 

Principal 

1813 

$275 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus 

New Ipswich Appleton Academy 
New Ipswich, N.H. 

Day 

H. W. Lew is 

1789 


N. H. Literary Institution 

New Hampton, N.H. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Frank W. Preston, A.M. 
Clarence L. Joy, A.B. 

1821 

Bd. of Trus. 

Proctor Academy 

Andover, N.H. 

Bdg. 

Day 

F. T. Clayton, A.M. 

Principal 

1881 

$250 


Sanborn Seminary 

Kingston, N.H. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Z. Wjlus Kemp, Ph.D. 

Principal 

1883 

$40 

Bd. of Trus. 

Tilton Seminary 

Tilton, N.H. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Geo. L. Plimpton 

Principal 

1845 


Burr & Burton Seminary 

Manchester, Vt. 

Bdg. 

James Brooks 

Principal 

1829 

Bd. of Trus. 

Montpelier Seminary 

Montpelier, Vt. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. John W. Hatch 

Principal 

1832 

4 yrs. 

St. Johnsbury Academy 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Bdg. 

Day 

M. G. Benedict 

Principal 

1843 


Troy Conference Academy 

Poultney, Vt. 

Bdg. 

C. L. Leonard, A.B., D.D. 

Principal 

1834 

$350 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 

The Buckingham School 

2 Buck. Pi., Cambridge, Mass. 

Day 

Kath. M. Thompson, A.B. 

Principal 

1902 

$175 

Incorp. 

The Chestnut Hill School 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Day 

Martha A. Cushman 

Head Mistress 

1893 

$225 


Cushing Academy 

Ashburnham, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

H. S. Cowell, A.M. 

Principal 

1875 


Dean Academy 

Franklin, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

A. W, Peirce, Litt.D. 

Head Master 

1865 

$350 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 

Derby Academy 

Hingham, Mass. 

Day 

Mrs. Marita M. Bubdett 
Principal 

1784 

$54 

Bd. of Trus. 

Miss Piercers School 

Brookline, Mass. 

Day 

JuuA B. Park, A.B. 

Principal 

1887 


Thayer Academy 

Braintree, Mass. 

Day 

Wm. Gallagher 

Head Master 

1877 


The East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, R.I. 

Bdg. 

Sam, W. Irwin, S.T.B. 

1802 

Bd. of Trus. 

The Moses Brown School 

Providence, R.I. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Seth K. Gifford, Ph.D. 

Principal 

1784 

$600 

12 yrs 

Friends Soc. 

The Gilbert School 

Winsted, Conn. 

Day 

Walter D. Hood, A.B. 

Pnncipal 

1895 


The Norwich Free Acadenw 

Norwich, Conn. 

Day 

Harry A, Tirbbll, A.M. 

Principal 

ll854 

$60 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 
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353 


Faculty 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

6 

5 

77 

58 

Separate department for young boys. Lecture course. 
Excellent laboratories. 

5 

4 

70 

60 

Healthful location. New Dormitory and GjTiinaaium. 





Dormitory for girls. 

6 

B 

140 

in all 

Eminent alumni. Endowed, 


B 



1 General Courses. 

2 

6 

112 

m all 

New Dormitory for Girls. College-trained faculty. 





Seven bmldings. Separate building for young boys. 

6 

in all 

120 

in all 

Acc. N. E. Board of Examinations. Endowed. 



170 

in all 

College preparation emphasized. 





College preparation emphasized. 

5 

12 

175 

175 

Modern equipment. Strong faculty. 

13 

in all 

118 

in all 

For young girls and boys. 

9 

in all 

76 

in all 

Prep, for Secondary Schools. 





Six modern buildings. 

8 

10 

130 

no 

Domestic Science Course. Swimming-pool. 

7 

in all 

84 

in all 

In a fine old building. Prep, for Secondary Schools. 
Sewing. Drawing. 


11 

99 

in all 

For young boys and girls. 



120 

in all 




150 

in all 

Military Drill, Athletics. College Prep., Commercial, 
Music Courses. 

13 

12 

230 

16 

Separate Department for young boys. Standing of 
Graduates in College. 



270 

in all 

Private H^h School. 

7 

20 

635 

in all 

Private High School. 






























COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Name 



Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

L. of C. 

Location 

Class. 

Title 

Tui 

Control 



MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


Adelphi Academy 

Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Day 

E. C. Audbb, A.B., A.M. 

Principal 

1863 
! SISO 

13 yrs. 

Incorp. 

The Caienovia Seminary 

Cazenovia, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

C. D. Skinner, A.B., D.D. 

President 

1824 

1 $350 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 

The Cook Academy 

Montour Falls, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

^ Emil Hankb, A.B. 

Principal 

1872 

$400 

4 yrs. 

Baptist 

Country Home School 

Chappaqua, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Mrs. J. Cox, B.L., D.Sc. 

Directress 

1910 

$400 

Private 

Ethical Culture School 

Central Park West, N.Y. City 

Day' 

, Franklin C. Lewis, M.A. 

Superintendent 

1878 

$300 

13 yrs. 

Incorp. 

Friends Academy 

Locust Valley, L.I., N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Nelson A. Jackson, A.B. 

Principal 

1876 


Friends School 

Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Day 

J. L. Carver, A.M., Ph.D. 

Principal 

il867 

$200 

13 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 

Friends Seminary 

226 E. 16th St., N.Y. City 

Day 

E. B. Rawson, B.S.,Pd.M. 

Principal 

1861 
! $250 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 

Genesee Wesleyan Academy 

Lima, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

E. D. Shepard, A.B., D.D 
President 

1832 

$250 

4 yrs. 

Bd of Trus. 

Hartwick Seminary 

Hartwick, N.Y. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. G. Traver 

Principal 

1797 

$200 

Lutheran 


Bdg. 

Day 

Eliezer Partington, A.B 
Principal 

1796 

$275 

Friends 


Bdg. 

Day 

M. SUMMERBELL 

President 

1839 

$300 



Day 

Frank R. Page 

Head Master 

1887 

$190 

Bd. of Trus. 

Hasbro uck Institute 

Jersey City, N.J. 


C. C. Stimets, A.M.^ 

Principal 

1856 


Hoboken Academy 

Hoboken, N.J. 


Wm. C. Raymond, Pd.M. 

Principal 

1860 

$180 

Bd. of Trus. 

Short HiUs School 

Short HUls, N.J. 

Day 

H. F. Twitchell 

1902 

$300 


The Spining School 

South Orange, N.J. 

Day 

1 

Harriet M. Spining, A.M. 

Principal 

1900 

12 yrs 

Abington Friends School 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

Day 

Mrs. L. L. Kellogg 

Principal 

1887 

$300 


The Easton Academy 

Easton, Pa. 

Day 

Samuel R. Park 

Principal 

1884 


Friends Central School 

15th & Race Sts., Phila,, Pa. 

Day 

JohnW. Carr, M. A,, Ph.D 
Principal 

1845 


Friends’ Select School 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Day 

W. W. Haviland 

Principal 

1689 

$176 

12 yrs. 

Friends 
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355 


Faculty 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 

12 

35 

320 

360 

College Prep., Commercial, Household Science. 

5 

7 

71 

79 

College-trained faculty. 

8 


93 


Girls admitted as day students only. Military Drill. 

1 

2 

4 

6 

Home atmosphere. Outdoor freedom. 

16 

51 

2S6 

451 

Open-air Department. Recreation Field with Out- 
door Gymnasium Equipment. 



100 

in all 

College Preparatory and General. 

17 

2 . 

120 

88 

New buildir^. Eleven outdoor class-rooms on roof. 

3 

13 

1 74 

76 


7 

11 

104 

125 

College preparation emphasized. 

5 

2 

38 

22 

Course in Lutheran Theology. 



80 

in all 

College preparation emphasized. 

4 

6 

71 

in all 

Fine location. Individual care. Large library and 
splendid apparatus. 

5 

15 

120 

128 

Complete equipment. Boy Scout and Camp Fire 
movement utilized. 



200 

in all 

College Preparatory. 

3 

9 

IGO 

in all 

From kindergarten to college preparation. German 
taught in all grades. 



115 

in all 

Country School. 

1(2) 

4(7) 



Religion taught practically. Americanism fostered. 
Individual ancl group work. 



100 

in all 

College preparation thorough. 



160 

in all 




700 

in all 

Largely girls. Children of Alumm. 

5 

17 

100 

200 

Large Elementary Department. Coll. Prep, Cook- 
ing Manual Training. 






















356 COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 


L. of C 

Location 

Title 


Control 

George School 

Bucks Co., Pa 

Bdg. 

Geo. a. Walton, A.M. 

Principal 

1893 

^50 

5 yrs. 

Germantown Friends School 

Germantown, Pa. 

Day 

Stanley R. Y arnali., A M 
Principal 

1845 

$175 

12 yrs. 

Bd. of Dir. 

Keystone Academy 

Factoryville, Pa. 

Bdg. 1 

Benj. F, Thomas, A.M. 

Principal 

1868 

$300 


The New Bloomfield Acadenw 
New Bloomfield, Pa. 

Bdg. ' 
Day 

D. C. Willard, A.B. 

Principal 

1838 


Perkiomen Seminary 

Permsburg, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. O. S- Kbiebel, A.M., 
D-D. Principal 

1892 

$400 

Bd. of Trus 

Williamsport Dickinson Sem’y 
Williamsport, ra. 

Bdg 

Day 

Rev. B. C. Conner, D.D. 

President 

1848 

$350 

Methodist 

Blue Ridge College Academy 

New Windsor, Md. 


Rev. P. H. Bowman, A B. 

President 

1899 

$198 


Friends School 

Baltimore, Md. 

Day 

Edward C. Wilson, B.S. 

1899 

$175 

13 yrs. 

Friends 

Sidwells* Friends School 

1811 I St., Washington, D.C. 

Day 

Thomas W. Sidwell, A.M. 
Frances H. Sidwell, A.B. 

1883 

$200 

12 yrs. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 
Dayton, Va. 

Bdg 

J. H. RtTEBUSH 

General Manager 

1875 


Academy of Davis & Elkins CoU. 

Elkins, W. Va. 

Bdg. 

Day 

James E. Allen 

President 

1904 

3 3rrs 

Gibson-Mercer Institute 

Bowman, Ga. 

Bdg. 

J. P. Cash 

Principal 

1892 

Baptist 

The Hearn Academy 

Cave Spring, Ga. 

Bdg. 

W. H. McDaniel, B.S. 

President 

1838 

Baptist 

Locust Grove Institute 

Locust Grove, Ga. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Claude Gray, A.B. 

Principal 

1894 

Baptist 

North Ave. Presb. Ch. Day Sch. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Day 

Sabah Converse 

Principal 

1909 

12 yrs. 

Presb. 

Reinhardt College 

Waleska, Ga. 

Bdg. 

R. C. Sharp, A.B. 

president 

1883 

12 yrs. 

Sparks Collegiate Institute 

Sparks, Ga. 

Bdg. 

Rev. A. W. Rees, A.B. 

President 

1902 

Methodist 

Young L. G. Harris College 

Young Hams, Ga. 

Bdg. 

' Rev. J. A. Sharp, A.B. 

President 

1887 

6 yrs. 
Methodist 

The Academy of Rollins College 
Winter Park, Fla. 

Bdg. 

Wm. F. Blackman 

President 

1885 

$200 

4 yrs. 

Cumberland College 

Wilfiamsburg, Ky. 


E. E. Wood, A.M. 

President 

1888 

$23.50 

7 yrs. 

Carson and Newman College 

Jefferson City, Tenn. 



1851 

4 yrs. 














SOUTPIER.V STATES 


357 


Faculty 

Enrollment 

i Special Features 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Gu*la 

26 

in all 

n 

110 

Modern equipment. Athletics supervised by faculty. 

7 

21 

E9 

254 

Lai«e library. Five buildings. 





Mountainous location. 



150 

in all 

Business. Normal. Music. Junior Dept, empha- 
sized. 

10 

5 

150 

100 

Small classes. Coll. Prep , Music, Expression, Busi- 
ness, Domestic Science. Personal attention. 

9 

11 

86 

47 

College preparation. Wide range of courses. 

12 

in all 

49 

34 

Agriculture. Business. Music. Art. Lect Co. 

34 

m all 

395 

1 

in all 

As. Coll. Sch. Mid St. 

18 

m all 

247 

in all 

Playground and Country Club House. 


SOUTHERN STATES 




600 

in all 

Music Department emphasized. 

m 

m 

140 

m all 

Tutorial System. 

m 

B 

90 

60 


m 

B 



Endowed. 



200 

in all 

As. Coll. Sch. So. St. 


10 

250 

in all 

College-trained faculty. 

10 

in all 

330 

in all 

Military Drill required of all boys. 






12 

in all 

55 

in all 




80 

in all 


20 

in all 

495 

in all 

Lecture Course. Thorough work. Low tuition. 



200 

in all 
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Name 

Location 

Class 




Price-Webb School 

Lowjsburg, Tenn. 

Day 

E. T. PfiiCE 

Principal 

1912 


Isidore Newiaan Manual Tr. Sch. 

New Orleans, La. 


C C. Henson 

Principal 

1903 


Meridian College 

Meridian, Miss. 

Bdg. 

John W. Beeson 

Ma-lcodm a. Beeson 



San Marcos Baptist Academy 

San Marcos, Tex. 


T. G. Harris 

president 

1906 

7 yrs 

Baptist 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


University School 

Avondale, Ginn , Ohio 


W.E.Stilwell,A.B.,A M. 

Head blaster 

1903 

13 yrs. 

Wooster Academy 

Wooster, Ohio 

Bdg. 

J. H. Dickason, A.M. 

Principal 


4 yrs. 

Central Academy 

Plainfield, Ind. 


Simon N. Hester 

Principal 

1878 

Friends 

Calvin College 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A. J. Rooks, A.M. 

Principal 

1876 


Ferris Institute 

Big Rapids, Mich. 

Bdg. 

WooDBRiDGE N. Ferris 

Principal 



Spring Arbor Seminary 

Spring Arbor, Mich. 

Bdg. 

H. S. Stewart 

Principal 



Waverly Horae and Day School 

79 Rosedale Ct , Detroit, Mich. 

Bdg. 1 
Day 

Geo. L. Bixby, M.S. 

Director 

1913 

$500 

8 yrs. 

Private 

Elgin Academy 

Elgin, 111. 

Bdg. 

Day 

H. M. Buckley, A.B ,A.M. 

Principal 


6 yrs. 

Evanston Academy 

Evanston, 111. 

Bdg. 

Day 

E. W. Marcellus, A.B. 

Principal 

1860 

$110 

4 yrs. 

The Francis W. Parker School 
Webster Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Day 

Flora J. Cook 

Principal 

■ 


Grand Prairie Seminary 

Onarga, 111. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Hubert Phillips, A.B., 
A.M. President 

1863 

$54 

4 yrs. 

St. Patrick’s Academy 

Momenee, 111. 

Bdg. 

Sisters of Sacred Heart 
OF Mart 



The Shurtleff Academy 

Alton, 111. 


‘ George M. Potter 

President 

1827 

Baptist 

Southern Collegiate Inst. Acad. 

Albion, 111. 


F. B Hines 

Principal 

1891 


The University High School 

58th St., Chicago, 111. 

Day 

Franklin W, Johnson 

Principal 

1903 


Whipple Academy 

Jacksonville, 111. 


Charles H. Rammblkamp, 
Ph.B. President 

1869 

4 yrs. 
Trustees 

Evansville Sem’y and Junior Col. 

Evansville, Wis. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Richard R. Blews, Ph.D. 

President 

1855 

$48 

6 yrs. 














NORTH CENTRAL STATES 35q 


Faculty 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 



100 

in all 


24 

in all 

400 

m all 

Kindergarten, Elementary, and High School. 



130 

200 

Music, Art, Domestic Science 



250 

in all 

Music emphasized. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


20 

in all 

225 

tin all 

Complete Education. 





Preparatory Department of W ooster College 





Under control of Friends’ Church 



175 

in all 

School of the Christian Reformed Church. 



1350 

in all 

Elementary and Preparatory Departments. 



120 

m all 

Free Methodist. 

3 

in all 

16 

, 

in all 

Individual attention. For Christian Scientists. 

7 

in all 

50 

in all 

No. Cent. As. 2000 alumni. 

20 

in all 

380 

in all 

Equipment. Location. 






10 


100 

in all 

Preparatory to Northwestern Univ. 





R. C School for young boys. 



36 

in all 

Prep. Dept, of Shurtleff College. Baptist. 



100 

i 

in all 

Congregational. 

40 

in all 

400 

in all 

On Univ. of Chicago grounds. 

3 

in all 

47 

in all 

Endowed. Prep. Dept, of Illinois College. 

9 

in all 

200 

in all 

Free Methodist. 
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Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

L ofC. 

Control 

Gennan-English Academy 

558 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Day 

Ma-X Griebsch 

Director 

1851 


Wayland Academy 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Bdg. 

Edwin P. Brown, A.B. 

Principal 

H 

4yrs. 

Pillsbury Academy 

Owatonna, Minn. 

Bdg. 

Milo B. Price, Ph.D. 

Principal 

1877 

4yr8. 

Jewell Lutheran College 

Jewell, la 

Bdg. 

K. 0. Eittreim 

President 

1893 

4 yrs. 

Momingside Academy 

Sioux City, la. 


E. A Brown, A.B., A.M. 

Principal 

1894 


Penn College Academy 

Oskaloosa, la. 

Day 

Charles L. Coffin 

Principal 

1864 


Ottawa University Academy 

Ottawa, Kan, 

Day 

Lulu M. Brown, A.M. 

Principal 

1885 

4 yrs 
Baptist 

Southwestern Academy 

Winfield, Kan. 


Arthur L. Stickel 

Principal 

1885 


Washburn Academy 

Topeka, Kan. 


Wilson C. Wheeler 

Principal 

1865 


The Principia 

Principia Park, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bdg, 

Day 


1898 


Salt Lake Collegiate Institute 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Bdg. 

Day 

Dr. H. W. Reherd 

Principal 

1875 



PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Seattle Seminary and College 
Seattle, Wash. 

■ 

Alexander Beers 

President 


4 yrs. 

Portland Academy 

Portland, Ore. 

■ 

James P. Ewing 

Principal 

1889 

U yrs. 

Polytechnic Elementary School 
Pasadena; Cal. 

Day 

Grace Henley 

Principal 

1907 

Bd. of Trus. 

Washburn School 

San Jos6, Cal 

Day 

Mart E. Meyrick 

Principal 

1894 

12 yrs. 

























































PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Special Features 


in all 200 


Normal Srhool. 


Baptist No Cent. As 400 alumni. 


Music Department. Military Drill 


in all Methodist Episcopal Prep. Dept, of Morningside 
College 


in all Prep Dept, of Penn College. 


100 in all Prep, Dept, of Ottawa University. 


70 m all Prep. Dept, of Southwestern College 


Congregationalist. 


in all Chnstian Science School Military drill. 


Presbyterian. Prep Dept, of Westminster College, 





m 

in all 

Free Methodist. 



300 

in all 

Endowed. College Prep. 





Industrial Arts, Woodwork. Cooking. 





Prepares especially for Leland Stanford University. 



























NEW ENGLAND 


MUSIC 


Name 

Head (training) 

Est. 

Fac. 

Enr. 

L. of C. 

Location 

Title 

Tui. 

Fac. 
F. T. 

P. T. 

Al. 

Faelten Pianoforte School 

30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Cabu Faelten 

Director 

1897 

$180 

12 

8 

600 

700 

4 yrs. 
154 

Fox-Buonamici Sch. of Piano- 
forte Playing Boston, Mass 

Felix Pox 

Carlo Buonamici 

1908 

11 

165 


N. E. Conservatory of Music 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

George W. Chadwick 

Director 

1853 

$275 

125 

123 


4 yrs. 
1401 

The New Haven School of Music 

New Haven, Conn. 


1911 

$40 

6 

6 

160 



MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 





29 



Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Potsdam, N.Y. 

Julia E. Crane 

Principal 

1884 

$240 

10 

70 

3 yrs. 

The Elinor Comstock Sch. of Mus. 
KXK) Madison Ave , N.Y. City 

Eijnor Comstock 

Principal 


9 



The Inst, of Mus. Art of N.Y. 

120 Claremont Ave., N.Y.City 

Prank Damrosch, Mus.D. 

Director 

1905 

$150 

67 

18 

605 

498 

3 yrs. 
445 

The Ithaca Cons, of Music 

Ithaca, N.Y, 

W. G. Egbert, Mus.M. 

President 

1892 

$100 

40 

30 

530 

350 

4 yrs. 
226 

New York College of Music 

128 E. 58th St.. N.Y. City 

Carl Hein 

President 

1878 

42 


2 yrs. 

New York School of Music & Arts 
Cent. Park W., N.Y. City 

Ralph L. Sterner ^ 

Director 

1901 

27 

238 


Syracuse University 

Syracuse, N.Y, 

George A. Parker 

Dean 



735 


The von Ende School of Music 
44 W. 85th St.. N.Y. City 

Hbrwbqh von Ende 

Director 

■ 

35 



Combs Broad St. Cons, of Music 
1327 S. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

Gilbert R. Combs 

Director 

1885 

60 

1500 


Philadelphia Musical Acadei^ 
1617 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 

Richard Zeckwer 

Camille W. Zeckwer 

1870 

33 

850 


Peabody Cons, of Mus. of Balt. 
Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Harold Randolph 

Director 

1868 

$60 

i 

1300 


The Wilson-Greene Sch. of Mus. 
2647 Conn. Ave., Wash., D.C. 

Thomas E. Greene 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene 

1905 

1 

16 



(363) 


















































SCHOOLS 


NEW ENGLAND 


Section of Patr. 

Control 

Entr. Requirements 

Age limits 

Special Features 

Boston and New England 


Careful supervision. Specialization in 
Pianoforte. Prac. Tr. for Teach 



Faculty are graduates of school. 

Widespread 

Bd. of Trustees 


Orchestra. School of Grand Opera. 
Breadth of Musical Training. 

New Haven and Vicinity 


An Incorporated Mutual Association 
of Music Teachers. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 




Strong faculty. 

Widespread 

H Sch. Ed. or Equiv. 

Personal attention. Limited to 65. 
Courses for Superv. Vocalmusic, 



Academic study also. 

United States 

Trustees 

15-30 yrs. 

Orchestra, Band, Chorus. Strong 
faculty. School of Grand Opera. 

United States. 

Corporation 


Four buildings in center of city. A 
N.Y. State registered school. 

Widespread 


Same training as foremost European 
conservatories. 

Widespread 


Strong faculty. Dormitory. 



Dept, of College of Fine Arts. 



Strong in Piano and Violin Depts. 
Eminent faculty. 



Reciprocal relations with University 
of Pennsylvania. 



Practical and Theoretical Music by 
Class System. 



Oldest endowed institution of its 
kind. 



A Resident Music School. 


(363) 





















3^4 


MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Name 


Head (training) 


Eat. 

Fac, 

Enr. 

L. of C. 


Location 


Title 

Tui. 

Fac. 

F. T. 

F. T 

A1 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Birmingham Cons, of Music 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr and Mrs. W. Gussen 
Directors 

1895 

S160 

7 

145 


Judson College 

Marion, Ala. 

Edward L. Potv'ERS 

Director 

1838 


160 



J. Oscar Miller 

Director 

1912 

$150 

3 

3 

65 

4 yrs. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Cincinnati Cons, of Music 

Highland Ave., Cinn., Ohio 

Bertha Baur 

Directress 

1867 

60 




A. J. Gantvoobt 

Manager 

1878 




Dana’s Musical Institute 

Warren, Ohio 

Wm. H. Dana, F.C.M. 

President 

1869 

12 

9 


4 yrs. 
264 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 

C. W. Morrison, Mus.D 
Director 

1865 

$569 

35 

550 

400 

4 yrs. 
300 

The Toledo Cons, of Music 

Toledo, Ohio 

Bradford Mills, B.M. 

Director 

1900 


B 


West Side Musical College 

1900 W. 25th St., Cleve., 0. 

Stephen Commeby 

President 

1901 


375 


Indianapolis Cons, of Music 

N. Meridian St., Ind., Ind. 

Edgar M. Cawley 

Director 

1897 




Marion Conservatory of Music 
Marion, Ind 

Percy L. Nussbaum 

President 

1898 

IS 

314 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
Detroit, Mich. 

F. L. York, A.M. 

Director 

1874 

m 

1300 


Detroit Inst, of Musical Art 
Davenport St., Detroit, Mich. 

Guy Bevieh Williams 

President 

1914 

55 

700 


The University School of Music 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A. A. St-inley, A.M. 

1880 

$180 

30 

30 

550 

4 yrs. 
475 

American Conservatory of Music 
304 S. Wabash Ave., Oiicago, 111. 

J. J. Hattstaedt 

President 

1886 

80 

43 

2000 

4 yrs 

Bergey’s Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chi., Ill 

Theodore S. Bergby 

Director 

1895 

6 

60 


Bush Conservatory 

800 N. Clark St., Chicago, 111. 

K. M. Bradley 

Director 





Centralizing School of Music 

20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

Gertrude Radle-Paradis 
President 

1907 


1000 


Chicago Musical College 

624S. Mich. Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

Dr. F- ZlEGFIBLD 

President 

1867 

75 

2000 


Columbia School of Music 

509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Clare O. Heed 

Director 

1901 

60 
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Section of Pair. 

Control 

Entr. Requirements 

Age limits 

special Features 

SOUTHERN STATES 

Alabama 

5 yrs. 

Fletcher Method for Children. 

The South 


Music Dept, of College. 

Florida and So States 

Private 


Delightful climate. Highly educated 
faculty. 

NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


6 yra. 

Strong faculty. 



Teachers’ Training Dept. Elocu- 
tion and Languages as well as Music. 

Widespread 

Corporation 


Chorus, Band, Orchestra. Dormito- 
ries for men and women. 

Widespread 

H. Sch. Educ. 

Affiliated with Oberlin College. Large 
Student Orchestra. 

N. W. Ohio, Mich , Ind. 


Normal Training for Teachers em- 
phasized. 

Local 


Piano, Violin, Vocal, Organ, 'Cello, 
Orchestral, and Band Depts. 



Dormitory for resident students. 




Michigan 


Strong faculty. _ Dormitories. Com- 
plete Academic I>epartment, 



Five Branch Schools. Dormitory. 

Mich, and Mid- West 

H Sch. Educ 

Affiliated with Univ. of Michigan. 
Chorus and Orchestra. 

West and South 

Corporation 


Normal Training School. School of 
Expression. Orchestra. 



For those aiming at a professional 
career. 



School of Opera. 

Mid.West.West, and South 


Branch Studios. Normal Dept. 
Model Training School. 



Summer Course. Evening classes. 
Strong faculty- 



Special course in Eurythmics. 















366 


MUSIC SCHOOLS 



Head (training) 


Enr. L. of C. 
F. T. Al 


The Cosmopolitan Sch. of Music 
Audit. Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Kcox Conservatory of Music 

Galesburg, lU. 

The M. W. Chase Sch. of Musical 
Arts 410 Mich. Ave., Chi., 111. 


The Sch. of Mus. of N.W. Univ. 

Evanston, lU. 


The Sherwood Music School 
410 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, 111. 


The Tech. Norm. Sch. of Chicago 
3207 Mich. Blvd., (Chicago, 111. 


I/Swrence Cons, of Music 

Appleton, Wis. 


Macalester Coll. Cons, of Music 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Minneapolis School of Music 
42 8th St., S., Minn., Minn. 


The Northwestern Cons, of Mus. 
806 Nicollet Ave., Minn., Minn. 


Bes Moines Col., Cons, of Mus. 

Des Moines, la. 


Drake Univ., Cons, of Music 

Des Moines, la. 


Mrs. W. S. Bracken- 1907 

President 


W. F. Bentley, Mus.D. 1883 
Director 


Maby Wood Chase 


P. C. Lutkin, Mus.D. 


GEORaiA Kobeb 


L. Mary Sherwood 

Director 


Frederick V. Evans 


Harry Phillips 


Wm. H. Pontius 


Olive A. Evers 


M. L. Bartlett 


Holmes Cowper 


Brothers Epstein ^ 

Directors 



Oakland Conservatory of Music Adolph Gregory 

Oakland, Cal. Director 


Univ. of So. Cal., Col. of Music 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Von Stein Academy 

S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


W. F. Skbelb, A.B. 


H- C. Von Stein 












































PACIFIC COAST STATES 


367 


Section of Patr. 

Control 

Entr. Requirements 

Age limits 

Special Features 

Corxwration 


Academic and Dramatic Art Courses. 



Department of Knoi College. Dor- 
mitory for Girls. 

Widespread 

Corporation 


Children’s Classes. Training Con- 
cert Pianists. 

Middle West 

Bd. of Trustees 

H. Sch. Educ. 

A Professional Music School. Sum- 
mer School. 



Normal Course, Dramatic Art. 


H. Sch. Educ. 

Prep, to teaching Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Physical Education, etc- 

Wisconsin 


Department of Lawrence College. 
Dormitones for women. 

Northwest 


Between the Twin Cities. 

I 

N.W. States and Can. 

♦ 

Oratory and Dramatic Art also. 

N.W. States and Can. 


Summer School. Evening classes. 
Norm. Course. Art and Expression. 

Iowa 



West and Canada 


Special work for teachers. 



Elocution Courses. 



Also Departments of Dramatic Art 
and Painting. 

Neb. and No. Cent. St. 

Bd. of Directors 

H. Sch. Educ. 

Strong faculty. Normal Course. 
Student Band and Orchestra. 





PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Pacific Coast 

Bd. of Trustees 


Pacific Choral Society. Course in 
Public School Music. 

Widespread 

1 

Scholarships. 

Southern Cal. 

Private 


Glee Clubs. 



All branches of musio and art. 














NEW ENGLAND 


ART 


Name 

Location 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

F. T. 

Endow. 

Control 

Commonwealth Art Colony 

Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Asa G. Ranuall, B.S. 

Director 

1904 

$40 


Corporation 

Boston School of Painting 

64 Com’w’th Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur M. Hazard 

Principal 

1905 



Fenway School of Illustration 
Fenway Studios, Boston, Mass. 

Sttsan E. Phillips 

Director 

1911 

3 


New Sch. of Des. and Illustration 
248 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Douglas J Connah 
Vesper L. George 

1911 

6 


Sch. of Fme Arts, Crafts, and Dec. 
Des. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 

Katherine B. Child 

Director 

1914 

$110 

6 


Sch. of the Museum of Fine Arts 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Alice F. Brooks 

Huger Elliott 

1876 

$125 

16 


Sch, of the Worcester Art Museum 
Worcester, Mass. 

H. Stuart Michie 

Director 

1898 

m 


Rhode Island School of Design 
Waterman St., Providence, R.I. 

Louis Earle Rowe, Ph.B., 
A.M Director 

1877 

■ 


Sch, of the Art Soc. of Hartford 
Hartford, Conn. 


1877 

$100 

3 

Bd. of Mgrs. 

Yale School of Fine Arts 

New Haven, Conn. 

W. Sergeant Kendall 

Director 

1864 

$180 

24 

4 

$150,250 
Corp.of Yale 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The Albany School of Fine Arts 
Albany, N.Y. 

Edith Very, B.S. 

Director 

1910 

$150 

6 

Bd. of Dir. 

The Art High Sch. of the Ethical 
Cult Sch. Central Pk. W-, N.Y. 

Irene Weir, B.F.A. 

Director 

1913 

$300 


Bd. of Contr. 

The Art Students* L’gue of N.Y. 

215 W. 57th St., N.Y. City 

R. H. Nisbet 

President 

1875 

■ 

Bd. of Contr. 

Chautauqua Summer Sch. of Arts 
and Crafts Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Royal B. Fabnum 

Director 

1903 

12 


Cooper Union 

Th&d Ave. & 8th St., N.Y. City 

C. R. Richards 

, Director 

1859 

Free 

38 

2 

Bd. of Trus. 

Nat. Acad, of Des., Free Schools 
109th St.. N.Y. City 

A. A. Weinman 

1825 

Free 



N.Y. Sch, of Ap. Des. for Women 
160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City 

Frank Tilford 

President 

1892 

$80 

11 

Bd. of Trus. 

N.Y. Sch. of Fine and Applied Art 
2237 Broadway, N.Y. City 

Frank A. Parsons 

President 

1909 


Bd.ofReg’ts 


(368) 

















































SCHOOLS 


NEW ENGLAND 


L. of C. 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Win. 

Sum. 

Eve. 


j 

i 

115 


About 300 colonists come to cottages for study or rest 
and recreation. 


30 



Practical methods emphasized. Day and Evening 
Classes. Individual attention. 


125 



Traimng-school for Illustrators. 


200 


■ 

Practical side emphasized. 

4 yrs. 

40 


■ 

Practical side of Art emphasized. 


230 



Eminent instructors. 19 Scholarships. 


120 


75 

Special facilities in Design and the Crafts. 

m 

225 


675 

Saturday classes for teachers and children. Art ap- 
plied to requirements of trade and manufactures. 

3 yrs. 

60 

13 

15 

Scholarships. Costume Illustration and Design. 
Emphasis on Academic Training. 

4 yrs. 

104 



Valuable Art collections. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


3 yrs. 

75-100 



Normal Teachers’ Course. 

2 yrs 

10 



For those wishing to acquire a hberal culture, and 
choose future profession. 


1500 



Excellent work turned out. Two Summer Schools 
maintained. 



280 



4 yrs. 

275 


1603 

Museum for the Arts of Decoration. 


450 





600 



Practical instruction in Commercial Design. 


800 



Summer Session at Port Jefferson, L.l. 





















ART SCHOOLS 


370 


Name 

Head (with degrees) 

Eat. 

Fac. 

Endow. 

Location 

Title 

Tui. 

F. 

T. 

Control 

Pratt Institute 

Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Fred. B. Pratt, M.A. 

Principal 

1SS7 



Skidmore School of Arts 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Charles H Keyes 

1910 

880 



Syracuse TJniv. Col. of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

G- A. Parker, Mus.D. 

Dean 

1873 

8120 

9 

Trus. of Umv. 

Penn. Acad, of Fine Arts 

Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

John T. Lewis 

Director 

1805 

$80 

12 


Phila. Sch. of Design for Women 
Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

Emily Sabtain 

Principal 

1844 

$60 


Bd. of Dir 

Sch. of Ind. Art of the Penn. Mus. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Leslie W. Miller 

Principal 

1876 

$80 


Bd. of Trus. 

Corcoran School of Art 

17th St., Washington, D.C. 

Edmund C. Mes.ser 

Principal 

1875 

Free 


Bd. of Trus 

Schs. of Art & Design of Md.Inst. 
Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

John M. Carter 

President 

1848 


Bd. of Mgrs. 

SOUTHERN STATES 

H. Sophie Newcomb Mem. Coll, 
for women New Orleans, La. 

E. Woodward 

Director 

1887 

$45 

8 

8 

$3,250,000 

Bd. of Adm. 

NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. H. Gest 

Director 

1869 


Bd. of Trus. 

Cleveland School of Art 

Juniper Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 

Georgia L. Norton 

Director 

1882 

$70 

20 

. 

$200,000 

Bd. of Trus. 

Columbus Art School 

492 E. Broad St., Col., Ohio 

Julius Gole, Jr. 

Director 

1879 



Inst, of Applied Arts of the Ohio 
Mech. Inst. Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. L. Shearer, M.A. 

President 

1828 

$100 


Bd. of Trus. 

The Art Sch. of the John Herron 
Art Inst. Indianapolis, Ind- 

Harold H. Brown 

^ Director 

1902 



Muncie Normal Institute 

Muncie, Ind. 

Eva Sinclair 

Director 




Sch. of Des. of Detroit Museum 
of Art Detroit, Mich. 

Geo. T. Hamilton 

Director 

1911 

$60 

10 

8 

Mus of Art. 
Trus. 

The School of Fine Arts 

Detroit, Mich. 

John P. Wicker 

Director 


3 


The Art Institute of Chicago 

Mich. Ave., Chicago, 111- 

Tkeo. J. Keane 

Director 

1879 



Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 

81 E. Madison St., Chicago, 111. 

Carl N. Wbrntz 

Director 

1903 



Chicago Sch. of Ap. and Norm. 
Art S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Emma M. Church 

1908 
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L. of C. 

Enrollment 

Special Features 


Win. 

Sum. 

Eve. 



1000 



Normal Courses lu Art emphasized. Scholarships. 

4 yrs. 

150 




4 yrs. 

195 



Extra Course m Normal Arts. 





Scholarships. Strong faculty 

4 yrs. 

150 



Oldest School of IndiLstnal Art in Amencs. Scholar- 
ships. Fellowship to Europe for Design 

4 yrs. 

1200 

35 

529 

Summer and Textile Schools. School of Applied Art. 


180 



Individual instruction. 


150 


900 

Work in glass, pottery, leather, wood, etc., empha- 
sized. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


4 yrs. 

153 



Art Department. Pottery and other crafts empha- 





sized. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 



400 



Summer School. Two-year Course for Teachers. 

4 yrs. 

281 


116 

Pictorial Art, Decorative Design, Sculpture, Normal 
Art, Illustrating, Ceramics, and Cartooning. 


175 




1-6 yrs. 

235 

21 

172 

Large studio and laboratory facilities. 


125 



Summer School. 


175 



Art Department. 

5 yrs. 

100 


50 

Four-year Courses Decorative and Vocational Arts. 

3-5 yrs. 

177 

37 

! 

105 

Drawing, Painting, Illustration. 


900 i 

500 

1000 

Saturday classes. Splendid equipment. 


750 



Success in Vocational Art Training 


340 



Strong faculty. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


NEW ENGLAND 


Name 

Location 

Head (trainingi> 

Title 

Est. 

Tui. 

I 


L. of C. 

Al. 

Kindergarten Normal School 

2CK) ComV'Ith Ave.,Bo8ton,Ma8s. 

H.4.KKIET NiEL 

Principal 

1906 

8 

60 

2 yrs. 

Lesley Normal School 

29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. E- L. WOLFAED 

Principal 

s 

16 

10-12 

86 

SI 

Perry Kindergarten Norm. Sch. 
18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. A. M- Pebrt 

Principal 

B 

6 

1 

48 

2 yrs. 
200 

Miss Wheelock’s Kind- Tr. Sch. 
llOIUverway, Boston, Mass. 

Ltjct Wheelock 

Principal 

B 

13 

225 

2 yrs. 

Conn. Froebel Norm. Kind. Pri. 
Tr. Sch. Bridgeport, Conn. 

Maby C. Mills 

Principal 

1899 

8 

21 

1-2 yrs. 


Fannie A. Smith 

Principal 

1885 

$100 

7 

23 



MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The Ethical Culture School 
Central Park West, N.Y. City 

Jessica Beers, Pd.M. 

Principal 

1878 

$115 

12 

1 

75 


The Froebel League 

112 E. 71st St., N.Y, City 

Mrs M. B. B. LjSNgzettel 
Director 

B 

15 

1 

35 

2 yrs. 

32 

Harriette Melissa Mills Tr. Sch. 
N.Y. Un. Bldg., N.Y. City 

Harriette Melissa Mills 
Principal 

B 

8 

25 

2 yrs. 

The New York Kindergarten As. 
524 W. 42d St., N.Y. City 

Laura Fisher 

Director 

1914 


m 

2 yrs. 

Pratt Institute Sch. of Kind. Tr. 
Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Alice E. Fitts 

Director 

1892 

$78 

15 

6 

■ 

2 yrs. 
485 

Teachers College 

Columbia Univ., N.Y. City 

Patty S. Hill 

1887 


70 

3.50 

The Tr. Sch.of the BufifaloKind.As. 
Del Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Ella C. Elder 

1891 


40 

2 yrs 

Amer. Montessori Tr. Sch. for 
Teachers Philadelphia, Pa. j 

Mrs. J. S. Anderson 

Director 



■ 


Miss Hart’s Tr. Sch. for Kind. 
3600 Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Caroline M. C. Hart 



■ 


Froebellian Training School 

10 S. 18th St., Phibdelphia, Pa. 

Emily D. Wbight 

Trainer 

B 

■ 

30 

2 yrs. 

The Colombia Kind. Tr. Sch. 

2108 Conn. Ave., Wash., D.C. 

Sara K. Lippincott 

Director 

1897 

■ 

20 

2 yrs. 

Affordby Normal School 
lUO N. Charles St., Balt., Md. 

Elisabeth Silkman 

Principal 

1896 

9 

30 

2 yrs. 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS 

NEW ENGLAND 


Section of Pair. 

Control 

Entr. Requirements 

Probation Age limits 

Special Features 

Massachusetts 

H. Sch. Ediic. 

18 yra. 

Lectures on Child Study, Education 
of Women, Playgrounds, etc. 

New England 

Private 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Special Course by University 
Teachers. 

New England 

Private 

H Sch. Educ. 

18-35 yrs. 

Limited to 48 students. Prep, for 
Kind., Prim., and Playg’d Positions. 

Eastern TJ.S. 

H. Sch. Educ. 

19 yrs. 

Froebel System followed. 



Boarding and Day School. Aca- 
demic Courses. 


H Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Kindergarten and Private School con- 
nected. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


N.Y., N.J., Wash., Ga., etc. 

Corporation 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Kind. Primary Norm. Train. Dept. 
Fine opports. for practice teaching. 

Eastern U.S. 

Corporation 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Strong faculty. Practice teach. (1 yr.). 
Student Res 2 wks. in country. 



Accredited by N Y. State Bd. of Re- 
gents. Summer Course. 



Observation and practice teaching. 

N.Y., N.J., Conn. 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yra. 

Connection with Pratt Institute 
Practice in city kindergartens (1 yr.) . 



Kindergarten Department. 






In a specially adapted building. 



Five Practice Kindergartens. 


H. Sch. Educ. 

17 yra. 

On plan of Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus in 
Berlin. 


- 




Model and Practice Schools. 


(375) 

























3 76 KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Head (training) 

Title 

Eat. 

Tui. 

Fac. 

Fac. 

F. T. 

Enr. 

L. of C. 

Al. 

SOUTHERN STATES 

Richmond Tr. Sch- for Kind. 

Richmond, Va, 

LtrCT S. COI.EMAN 

Director 

1901 

6 

20 

2 yrs. 

Atlanta Blind. Norm. & Elem. Sch. 
166 Jumper St., Atlanta, Ga. 

WlLLETOE A. 

Principal 

1897 

6 

20 

2 yrs. 

98 

Kate Baldwin Free Bond. As. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Hortbnse M. OiRCtrTT 

Principal 

1899 

7 

11 


Dallas Free Bond. Tr. Sch. & Ind. 
As. Dallas, Tex. 

Lottise a Whitney 

Supervisor 

1906 

5 

12 

2 yrs. 

San Antonio Kind. Tr. Sch. 

N. Pecos St., San Antonio, Tex. 

Ra-chsl Plummer 

Principal 

1907 

$65 

2 

2 

12 

2 yrs. 

31 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Cincinnati Kind. As. Tr. Sch. 

6 linton St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lillian H. Stone 

Principal 

1880 

16 

50 

2 yrs. 

Cleveland Kondergarten Tr. Sch. 
E. 96th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Nbtta Fabis 

Principal 

1894 

$125 

14 

90 

3 yrs. 

Columbus Kind. Norm. Tr. Sch. 
Madison Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Elizabeth N. Samuel 

Principal 

1889 

$75 

6 

2 

30 , 

2 yrs. 

191 

The Law Froebel Bund. Tr. Sch, 1 
Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Dr. M. E. Law, M.D. 

Principal 

1883 

$110 

6 

40 

4 yrs. 

Oberlin Kindergarten Tr. Sch. 

Ehn St., Oberlin, Ohio i 

B. E. Montgomebt 

1894 

11 

75 

2 yrs. 

Teachers Col. of Indianapolis 
Alabama 23d Sts., Ind., Ind. 

Mrs. E. A. Blaker 

President 

1882 

20 

135 

2-4 yrs. 

Valparaiso TTniversity 

Valparaiso, Ind. 

Mrs. M. A. Hemstock 

Principal 



20 

2 yrs. 

Alma College 

Alma, Mich. 

Carolben Robinson 

Director 

1888 

$50 

25 

2 

45 

2-4 yrs. 

The Grand Rapids Kind. Tr. Sch. 
Poimtain St., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 

Clara Wheeler 

Principal 

1891 

$100 

8 

60 

4 yrs. 

Chicago Kindergarten Institute 

54 Scott St., (Chicago, 111. 

Mrs. M. B. Page, Mrs. J. 
Lindgren, Miss C. Cronisb 

1894 

$120 

15 

5 

150 

2 yrs. 
600 

Kind. Collegiate Inst, of Chicago 
S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Dl. 

Eva B. Whitmore 

Superintendent 

1881 

17 

60 

2 yrs. 

National Kindergarten College 
Mich. Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

Elizabeth Harrison 

President 

1886 

14 

175 

2 yrs. 

The Pestalozxi-Froebel Kind. Tr. 
I^h, S. Mich. Blvd , Chicago, 111. 

Mrs. Bertha H. Hegner 
Supermtendent 

1896 

$100 

16 

5 

132 

2 yrs. 
285 

Minneapolis Kind. As. Norm. Sch. 

116 N. nth St., Minn., Minn. 

Stella L. Woo© 

1893 

12 

100 

2 yrs. 

The Froebel Kind. Tr. School 
McGee St., ICansas City, Mo. 

Elizabeth Moss 

Director 

1898 

7 

49 

2 yta 

Golden Gate Bond. Free Norm. Sc. 
560 Union St., San Fran., Cal. 

Anna M. Stovall 

1891 

4 

25 

2 yrs. 
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Section of Patr. 

Control 

Entr. Requirements 

Probation Age limits 

Special Features 

SOUTHERN STATES 



Theory and Practice of Froebellian 
Ideals. 


H. Sch. Educ. i 

18 yrs : 

Children’s Class. 



Training School. 


H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Cooperating closely with social work 
in Dallas, 

S.W. Texas 

Private 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

On State Accredited List of Kinder- 
garten Training Schools. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Bd. of Trustees 


Affil. with Univ. of Cincinnati. 


H. Sch, Educ. 

18 yrs. 

AflSl. with National Kindergarten Col- 
lege. 

Columbus & Vicinity 

Private 

H. Sch. Educ. 

* 18 yrs. 

Practice teaching in public school 
and settlement kindergartens. 


H. Sch. Educ. 

Forty Practice Schools. Froebel and 
Montessori principles. 



Teachers largely from Oberlin Col- 
lege. 



Kinder^rten and Graded School 
Teaching Courses. 



Kindergarten Department. 

Mich. & Nearby States 

Bd, of Trustees 

H. Sch. Educ. 

Kindergarten Department. Strong 
faculty. 


H. Sch. Educ. 

Summer term. 

Widespread 

Bd. of Directors 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Life in Gertrude House. Strong fac- 
ulty. 



University instructors. 

Widespread 

Bd, of Directors 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Strong faculty. Broad training. 

Widespread 

Private 

H. Sch. Educ. 

18 yrs. 

Pestalozzi- Froebel Haus features. 
Special Playground Workers’ Dept. 



Much opportunity for practice teach- 
ing. 



Observ’ation and teaching in city 
kindergartens. 



Much practice teaching. 





















NEW ENGLAND 


PHYSICAL 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 



American School for Ph. Ed. 

44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 

Girls 

Maby R. Mulliner, M.D. 

Director 

1914 

$150 

2 yrs. 

Private 

Boston Sch. of Phys. Ed. 

702 Beacon St., Boston 

Girls 

Mabjorie Botjv^ 

Director 

1913 

$175 

2 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 

Posse Normal School of Gym. 

779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Coed. 

Hartwig Nissen 

Acting President 

0 

0 '^ 

23 

3 yrs. 

Incorp. 

The Sargent School for Ph. Ed. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Bdg. 

Day 

D. A. Sargent, A.M., M.D., 
S.D. President 

1881 

$150 

3 yrs. 

'Private 

New BAven Normal Sch. of Gjnn* 

New Haven, Conn. 

Bdg. 

Day 

E. H. Arnold, M.D. 

Director 

m 

2 yrs. 

Private 


MIDDLE STATES 





1906 

$400 

2 yrs. 

Private 

The Savage School for Ph. Ed. 
308 W. 69th St., N.Y. City 


W. L. Savage, A.B., M.D. 

Director 

1895 


Temple TTniv. Norm. Sch. of Ph. 
Ed. Broad <& Berks, Phila., Pa. 

Day 

Wm. Nicolai, G.G. 

Director 


2 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Norm. Col. of the N. Amer. Gym. 
TTnion E. Mich. St., Ind., fnd. 

Coed. 

Emil Rath, G.G. 

President 

1861 

$150 

2-4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 

Normal School of Physical Ed. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Coed. 

F. J. Born, AM., M.D. 

Dean 

1909 


American Coll, of Physical Educ. 
Grand Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Coed. 

Morey A. Wood 

President 

1913 

4 yrs. 

Corp. 

Chicago Normal Sch. of Ph. Ed. 
430 S. Wabash Ave., Chi., III. 


Laura 0. Parsons 

President 

1903 

2 yrs. 

Bd. of Dir. 

D^t. of Ph. Ed. of the Univ. of 
Wisconsin Madison, Wis, 


G. W, Ehlbr, C.E. 

Director 


4-5 yrs. 

Bd. Regents 


(378) 

































EDUCATION 

NEW ENGLAND 


Faculty 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

2 

10 


21 

Athletics at camp. Numbers limited. Special train- 
ing in economy of nervmus energy. 

3 

12 


51 

One month at School Camp required. 

9 

18 

14 

80 

Special attention to medical and corrective work. 
20-acre athletic field. 

15 

17 


450 

Strong faculty. Summer camp at Peterboro, N.H 

12 

12 

6 


2 new gymnasia. New athletic field. 


MIDDLE STATES 


1 

2 


550 

Daily claases all year, with registration by week or 

month Weekly Winter Course. 


■11 

■■ 


Strong faculty. 

17 

16 

23 

58 

Complete Course in Training Teachers. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


29 

3 

52 

52 

Oldest institution of its kmd. 

24 

13 

85 

40 

Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium. Plan for 
Partial Self-support. Summer School 

24 

in all 

112 

in all 

Courses for Physical Directors and Playground Work- 
ers. Dormitory. Summer School. 

5 

7 


331 

New building and equipment. 

0 

6 

16 

! 

50 

Has jurisdiction over athletic activities of the college. 


(379) 



























SCHOOLS OF EXPRESSION 

new ENGLAND 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

Fac. 

Location 

Title 

Tui. 

L. ofC 

Emerson College of Oratory 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 

Bdg. 

Day 

Henbt L. Sotjthwick 

President 

1880 

$150 

20 

4 yrs . 

Leland Powers Sch.of the Spoken 
Word Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

Day 

Leland Powers 

Principal 

1904 j 
$200 

8 

2 yrs. 

School of Ezmession 

Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


S. S, Ctjrrt, Ph.D., Litt.D. 

President 

1879 

$150 

22 

3 yrs. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The Alberti School of Expression 
Carnegie Hall, N.Y. City 


Mme. W. M. Alberti, A.M. 

Principal 

1897 

$250 

12 

2 yrs 

The Alviene Schools 

225 W. 57th St., N.Y. City 


Claude M. Alviene 


6 mos 

American Acad, of Dramatic Arts 
Carnegie Hall, N.Y. City 


F. H. Sargent, A.B. 

President 

1884 

$400 

14 

2 yrs 

The Hawn Sch, of the Speech Arts 
Carnegie Hall, N.Y. (Dity 


Henry G. Hawn 


2 yrs. 

The Lawrence School of Oratory 
149 W. 35th St., N.Y. City 


E. G. Lawrence 

Director 

1869 


The Williams Sch. of Expr, and 
Dramatic Art Ithaca, N.Y. 


G. C. W1LLUM8, O.B. 

1897 

5 

2 yrs. 

The Nat. Sch. of Elo, and Oratory 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Bdg. 

D. A. Shoemaeer 

Principal 

1874 

$175 

12 

2 yrs. 

King’s School of Oratory 

Mt. Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bdg. 

Btbon W. King 

President 

1884 


The Lucia Gale-Barber School 
Columbia Rd., Wash., D.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. M. R. G. Davis, Pd.M. 

Principal 




NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Cincinnati School of Expression 
6th & Vine Sts., Cinn., Ohio 


Jennie Mannheimer 

Director 

1894 

$260 

14 

2 yrs. 

Harroff School of E^^ession 

619 The Arcade, Cleve., Ohio 


Mrs. F. Harrofp-Andrews 

Principal 

1892 

5 yrs. 

The Anna Morgan Studios 

Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 111. 


Anna Morgan 

Dirpotor 

1895 


Northwestern Bniv., Sch. of O’ry 
Evanston, 111. 

Bdg. 

R. L. Cumnock, L.H.D. 

Director 

1878 

$180 

11 

2 3 TS. 

Sch. of Actig of Bush Temple Cons. 
N. Clark St., Chicago. lU. 




2 yrs. 


(380) 























AND DRAMATIC ART 

NEW ENGLAND 


Enr. '15 

% ret 

AI. 

AI. As. 

Departments and Special Features 

320 

50% 

3000 

10 

Summer Sessions. Special Lectures. Access to private exhibitioas, re- 
citals, etc. Plays and Pantomimes. 

106 

50% 

350 

2 

Individual attention. Limited enrollment. 

350 

800 

3 

Summer Courses at Boston, Chicago, Asheville, N.C., Burlington, Vt., and 
New York University. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


27 

m% 

1 

Pantomime, Elocution, Literature, Dancing, etc. Personal Culture. 



Professional training for the Stage. 

125 

1 

Complete instruction in Dramatic Arts. Senior Classes organized as 
Stock Company. 

60 


Dramatic Arts, Literature, Oratory. 



Elocution, Oratory, Dramatic Art. 

100 

75 

Special work for those of defective speech. Scholarship Endowment. 

93 

1300 

English, Literature, Elocution, Dramatic Art. Physical Culture. 

250 


Special Work and Coaching. 



For girls of all ages, boys under ten. Rhythm and Correlated Arts 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


150 

2000 

Elocution, Dramatic Arts, Music, etc. Complete Professional Course. 

100 


Elocution, Literature, Physical Training. 

100 


Dramatic Art in all branches. 

160 

1200 

Students live in University dormitories. 



Practice in Stock Company. 

















SCHOOLS OF THE 

NEW ENGLAND 


Name 

Head (^vdth degrees) 


Fac. 

Location 

Title 


L. of C. 

Boston School of Cookery 

48a. Gloucester St , Boston, Mass. 

Lucy G. Allen, Maria. W. Hil- 
UAHD, Minnie S Turner 

1915 

3 

Boston Y.W.C.A. School of Do. Sc, 

40 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 

A. J. Forehand, S.T.B. 

Principal 

1888 

$250 

11 

1-2 yrs. 

Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 

30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Alice Bradley 

Director 

1902 

5 

The Garland School of Homemaking 

19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. M. J. Stannard 

Director 

1902 

$300 


Worcester Domestic Science School 
Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. F. A. Weiherbd 

Principal 

$700 

10 

2 yrs. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The Barnard School of Household Arts 
226 W. 79th St., N.Y. City 

W. L. Hazen 

Director 

1908 

$100 

6 

2 yrs. 

Mrs. Gesine Lemcke’s Greater N.Y. 
Ck. Sch. 26 W. 94th St., N.Y. City 

Mrs. G. Lemcke 

1900 


Mechanics Institute 

Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

May D. Benedict 

Director 

1886 


New York Cooking School 

4th Ave. & 22d St„ N.Y. City 

Jennie Underwood 

• Superintendent 

1876 

5 

Pratt Institute, Sch. of Ho. Sc. and Arts 
Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Isabel Ely Lord 

Director 

1887 

$93 

45 

2 yrs. 

Drexel Inst., Sch. of Do. Sc. and Arts 
32d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hollis Godpret.Sc.D., 

President 


3 yrs. 

Temple Univ. Norm. Sch, of House. 
Arts and Science Phila, Pa. 

Penelope L. Holzer 
Katherine Lawrence 

1898 

22 

National School of Do. Arts and Sc. 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Mary A. Zxjrhorst, M.A.C. 

Principal 

1903 

16 

2 yrs. 

Hood College, School of Home £c. 

Frederick, Md. 

Edith M. Thomas 

Director 

1907 

4 3’TS. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


The School of Domestic Arts and Sc. 

177 N State St., Chicago, 111. 

Mrs. Lyndon Evans 

Director 

1901 


Technical Normal School of Chicago 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

Mrs Dora Eaton Duff 

1910 

2 yrs. 


(382) 
























HOUSEHOLD ARTS 

NEW ENGLAND 


Enr. ’15 

% ret. 

Al. 

AI. As. 

Departments and Special Features 


i 

Canning and Preserving Lessons. 

60 

10% 

600 

1 

Thorough instruction. Success of graduates. Model home for practice. 

600 

■ 

Special Housekeepers’ Course of one month. 


■ 

Practice opportunity in small resident groups. 



Dormitories. 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 




Cooking, Sewing, Dressmaking, etc. 


■ 

Classes and private lessons. Training for teaching and homemaking 

100 

■ 

Domestic Arts and Sciences. Special work for Dietitians. 


■ 

Classes for society women and girls. Free evening classes. 

• 

1550 

1478 

Especially strong practice teaching in settlements and model flats 



Extension and Evening Courses. 

60 



200 


Enrollment limited. Dormitories. 

54 




NORTH CENTRAL STATES 




Courses for Homemakers and Nurses. 

60 


Prepares for teaching Domestic Science, and institutional work 


(383) 


















TORONTO 


CANADIAN 


Name 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

L. of C. 

Location 

Title 

Tui 

Control 

The Bishop Strachan School 

College St. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Miss Walsh, B.A. 

Principal 

1867 

Council 

Braaksome Hall 

Bosedale 

Bdg. 

Day 

Edith M. Read, A.B.,M.A. 

Principal 

1903 

5 yrs. ^ 
Private 

The Canadian Academy of Music 
12 Spadina Rd. 


Peter C. Kennedy 

Director 



College and Acad, of St. Joseph 
St. Albans St. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Sister Directress, B.A. 

1854 

$350 

14 yrs. 

Private 

Glen Mawr 

651 Spadina Ave. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Miss J. J. Stuart 

Principal 

1912 


Hambourg Conservatory of Music 
Sherbourne & Wellesley Sts. 


Prof. Michael Hambourg 
D irector 

1911 


Havergal College 

350 Jarvis St. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Miss E. M. Knox 

Principal 

1894 

11 yrs. 

Bd. of Direc. 

Loretto Abbey 

Wellington St., West 



1848 

12 yrs. 

Private 

The Margaret Eaton Sch. of Lit. 
and Expression North St. 

■ 

Mrs. Scott Rapp 

Principal 

1907 


Moulton College for Girls 

34 Bloor St., East 

• 

Bdg. 

Day 

Harriett S. Ellis, B.A. 

Principal 

1888 


St. Andrew’s College 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. D. B. McDonaud, 
M.A. Head Master 

1899 

$450 

7 yrs. 

Bd. of Govs. 

St. Clement’s College for Boys 
EgHuton 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. A. K. Grippin 

Principal 

1902 

6 yrs. 

St. Clement’s School for Girls and 
Younger Boys Eglinton 



1909 


St. Margaret’s College 

144 Bloor St., East 

Bdg. 

Day 

Jean E. McDonald, B.A. 

Principal 

■ 


St. Michael’s College 

■ 

Rev. R. McBrady 
j President 

■ 


Toronto College of Music 

12 Pembroke St. 

■ 

F. H. Torrington, Mus.D. 

Director 

. 

1888 


Toronto Conservatory of Music 
College St. 

■ 

A. S. Vogt, Mus.D. 
j Director 

1887 


Upper Canada College 

Bdg. 

Day 

Henry W. Auden, M.A. 

Principal 

1829 

Bd. of Govs. 

Westboume School for Girls 

278 Bloor St.. West 

Bdg. 

Day 

Margery Curlbttb 

1 Principal 

1901 

4 yrs. 

Incorp. 


(384) 
























































SCHOOLS 


TORONTO 


Faculty 

] 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 




300 

A Church Residential and Day Sch. House- 
hold Science. New buildings. 7 aerra. 

3 

25 


200 

Large grounds. 







30 


555 

Large Convent Sch. Affil. with Univ. of To- 
ronto. Prim , Acad., and Com. Courses. 



0 


Prep, for Matriculation Exams. Individual 
attention. 





Strong in instrumental work. 


35 


400 

Separate Junior School. Large grounds. 


33 


357 

R. C. Convent School. Affil. with Univ. of 
Toronto. 





Competition for Scholarship. 




125 

An Academic Department of McMaster 
Univ. 

14 


200 


Military Drill. 




0 

Church of England School. Cadet Corps. 





Church of England School. 



0 


Lower, Middle, and Upper School. 




0 

R. C. Federated College of Univ. of Toronto. 
Senior and Junior Dept. 





Strong faculty. 





Strong faculty. Well equipped. 



300 


Separate Prep. School. Cadet Rifle Corps. 


13 


87 

Affil. with Toronto Cons, of Music. 


(385) 





























386 CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


Name 


Head (with degrees) 

Eat. 

L. of C. 

Location 

Class. 

Title 

Tui. 

Control 

Westminster College 

Bloor St., West 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mrs. A. R. Gbegoby 

Principal 




ONTARIO 


Albert College 

Belleville 

Coed. 

Rev. E. N. Bakeb, M.A., 
D.D. Principal 

1S57 

Bd. of Trus. 

Alma College 

St. Thomas 

Bdg. 

Day 

Robert I. Warneb 

Principal 

1881 

Methodist 

Appleby School 

Oakville 

Bdg. 

J. S. H. Guest, M.A. 

Head Master 

1911 

$600 

Bd. of Trus. 

Ashbxiry College 

Ottawa 

Bdg, 

Rev. G. P. Woollcombe 

Head Master 

1891 

Incorp. 

Berlin Conservatory of Music 

Berlin 


Geo. H- Ziegler 

Director 

1913 


Bishop Bethune College 

Oshawa 


Sistebs or St. John the 
Divine 

1889 

Tncorp. 

The Canadian Cons, of Music 

Bay & Slater Sts., Ottawa 


H. PUDDICOMBB 

Director 

1902 


The Hamilton Cons, of Music 
Hamilton 


Bbuce a. Cabet 

Director 

1897 

Private 

Highfield School 

Hamilton 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. H. COLLISON 

Head Master 

1901 


Hill Croft School 

Bobcaygeon 

Bdg. 

Day 

W. T. Combee 

Head Master 



L’Academie de Brisay 

414 Ba^ St., Ottawa 

Day 

C. T. DB Bkisay 



Lakefield Preparatory School 

Lakefield 

Bdg. 

A. W. Mackenzie, M.A. 

Head Master 

1879 

4 yrs. 

London Conservatory of Music 
London 


F. L. WiLLGOOSE, B.M. 

Principal 

1891 

Incorp. 

Ontario Ladies’ College 

Whitby 

Bdg. 

F. L. Farewell 

1874 

$600 

4-6 yrs. 
Incorp. 

Ottawa Ladies’ College 

Ottawa 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. J. W. Milne, D.D. 

President 

1870 

4 yrs. 

Presbyterian 

Ottawa University 

Ottawa 




3 yrs 

Pickering College 

Newmarket 

Bdg. 

Day 

Wm. P. Fieth 

Principal 

1842 

6 yrs. 

Ridley College 

St. Catherines 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. J. 0. Millek 

Principal 

1889 

Incorp. 

St. Agnes’ School 

Elmpool, Belleville 

I 

Day 

Miss F. E. Cahboll 

Principal 

1903 

6 yrs. 

St. Alban’s 

Brockville 

Bdg. 

1 A. G. M. Mainwarino 

Head Master 

1900 






























ONTARIO 


3S7 


Faculty 


Special Features 

Men 

Women 






90 

Music and Art Departments. 


ONTARIO 


19 

in all 

150 

134 

1 Incorporated with Victoria University. Pre- 
pares for ministry. 




i 

Affil. with Univ. of Toronto. Junior Dept, 
for girls over 10. 

5 


59 


Small classes. Thorough training in Swed- 
ish Drill. Boys 9—19. 





Upper and Lower School. Cadet Corps. 





Vocal Kindergarten for Children. Two Or- 
chestras. Mixed chorus. 




60 

Church School for little girls. 



500 

in aM 

Instrumental and vocal. 

10 

26 



“Art Culture Club” Movement. Affil. with 
Univ. of Toronto. 



100 


Prep, for Royal Military College a specialty. 





For young boys. 





A School of Languages. 



40 


For young boys. Cadet Corps. 

7 

16 

150 

450 

Orchestra. Scholarships, Special Lecture 
Course. 

G 

15 


175 

Fine gymnasium. Normal Course in Physi- 
cal Training. 

1 

12 


196 

New building. Physical Culture empha- 
sized. Sjiecial Courses. Presbyterian. 





R- C. Institution. Conducted by Oblate 
Fathers. 





Maintained by Society of Friends. Art, 
Music, and Commercial Subiects. 




0 

Compulsory Military DriU. Church School. 



0 


Church School. 




0 

For boys 8-15 yra. Special attention to 
Prep, for Royal Military Colleges. 























3SS CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


Name 

Class 

Head (with degrees) 

Est. 

L. of C. 

Location 

Title 

Tui. 

Control 

St. Jerome’s College 

Berlin 

Bdg 

Rev. A. L. Zinger 

President 

1864 

$190 

7 yrs 

Bd. of Dir. 

Trinity College School 

Port Hope 

Bdg. 


1865 

$450 

Bd. of Govs. 

Woodstock College 

Woodstock 

Bdg. 

A. T. MacNeill 

Principal 

1857 

4 yrs. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Bishop’s College School 

Lennoxville 

Bdg. 

J. T. Williams, B.A. 

Head Master 

1842 

$450 

8 yrs. 

Bd of Dir. 

Convent of Sacred Heart 

Sault-au-RecolIet 

Bdg. 

The Religious of the 
Sacred Heart. 

1855 


Miss Edgar’s School 

Gey St., Montreal 

Day 

Mias Edgar 



High School of Quebec 

Quebec 

Day 

F. T. Handsombody 

Principal 

1842 

Incorp. 

Lower Canada College 

Montreal 

Bdg. 

Day 

C. S. Fosbery, M.A. 

Principal 

* 


Loyola College 

Montreal 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. T. J. MacMahon, S J. 

Rector 

1890 

$300 

8 yrs. 

McGill Sch. of Physical Bduc. 

Montreal 

Girls 

Ethel M. Cartright 

Director 

1912 

3 yrs. 

Mt. St. Louis Institute 

Montreal 

Bdg. 

Day 

Brother Joseph 

Director 

1888 

$220 

6 yrs. 

Incorp. 

St. Helen’s School for Girls 

Dunham 

Bdg. 

Day 


1875 


Stanstead Wesleyan College 

Stanstead 

Bdg. 

Day 

G. J. Trueman, M.A. 

Principal 

1872 

$300 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Trus. 

Trafalgar Institute 

83 Simpson St., Montreal 

Bdg. 

Day 

Mary E. Windsor 



Ursuline Convent of Quebec 

Quebec 

Bdg. 

Day 


1639 

6 yrs. 

Villa Maria 

Montreal 

Bdg. 

Mother St.Marie Caroline 

1854 

10 yrs. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Mt Allison Acad, and Com’l Coll. 

Sackville 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. M. Palmer, M.A. 

Principal 

1843 

$108 

3 yrs. 

Bd. of Regts. 

Mt Allison Ladies’ College 

^ckville 

Bdg. 

Rev. G- M. Campbell 

Principal 

1864 

Bd. of Regts. 

Rothesay Collegiate School 

Rothesay 

Bdg. 

Rev. W. R. Hibbard, M.A. 

Head Master 

1877 

6 yrs. 

Tbe Rothesay School for Girls 
Rothesay 

Bdg. 

Susan B. Ganong, A.B. 

Principal 


8 yrs. 

Private 






















NEW BRUNSWICK 


3^0 


Faculty | 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

18 


160 


Prep , High Sch , Commere , & Coll. Courses. 
Spec, advantages in study of languages. 



90 


Episcopal School. Cadet Corps. 



140 


Academic Dept, of McMaster University. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


11 


80 


On lines of great English public schools. 
Historic Cadet Corps. 




100 

No day pupils. 



0 


A small school for girls. 



90 


ClaMical and Scientific Prep., and Commer- 
cial Course. 



240 


Prep., Junior, and Senior Depts. Cadet 
Corps. 

21 


250 


Conducted by Jesuit Fathers. New Fire- 
proof Buildings. Spacious Playing Fields. 




60 

Department of McGill University. 

50 


600 


A large R. C. School. Splendid site. Cadet 
Corps. Commercial and Scientific. 




40 

A Church School. 

7 

11 

157 

160 

Prwaratory, Collegiate, Music, and Business 
Courses. 



0 


Collegiate Course and Prep. Dept. Affil- 
with McGill Univ. 




600 

Twelve buildir^. Domestic Economy and 
Calisthenics Features. 

45 

in all 

0 

175 

Il.C. School. French emphasized. Outdoor 
Sports. Lecture Course. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


6 

2 

125 

54 

1 Business and Manual Training Course. 
Methodist. 




400 

Conservatory of Music and Art School. 
Methodist. 

10 

in all 

80 


For boys-from 10 years up. 


7 


40 

Prep, and Collegiate Courses. Strong fac- 
ulty. 




















300 


CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


Name 

Location 

Class. 

Head (with degrees) 

Title 

Est 

Tiu 

L. of C 

Control 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Acadia Collegiate and Business 
Academy Wolfville 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. W. L. Ahchibaij>, 
M.A, Prinripal 

1829 

S230 

3 yrs. 

Bd of Govs 

Acadia l^adies^ Seminary 

Wolf-ville 

Bdg. 

Rev. H. T. DeWolfe 

Principal 

1879 

$275 

Bd. of Govs. 

Church School for Girls 

Windsor 

Bdg. 

Day 

Gena Smith 

Principal 

1891 

5 yrs. 

Halifax Ladies’ College 

Halifax 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. Rob*t Laing, M.A. 

Principal 

1887 


ELing’s College School 

Windsor 

Bdg. 

Rev. W. W. JtjDD, B.A. 

Principal 

1788 

Bd. of Govs, 

Mount St. Vincent Academy 

Halifax 


Sisters of Charity 




WESTERN CANADA 


Alberta College North 

Edmonton, Alberta 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. F. S. McCall, B.A. 

Principal 

1903 

Methodist 

Brandon College 

Brandon, Man. 

Bdg. 

Day 

E. A. Miller 

Principal 

1899 

3 yrs 

The Collegiate School 

Victoria, B.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

A. D. Muskett 

Principal 

1884 

$100 

Private 

Columbian College 

New Westminster, B-C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Rev. A. M. Sanford 

Principal 

1890 


Moose Jaw College 

Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Bdg. 

Rev. A. A. Graham, B.A. 

Principal 

1913 

$340 

Bd. of Govs. 

Mt. Royal College 

Calgary, Alberta 


Rev. G. W. Kerry, B.A. 

Principal 

1911 

$350 

4 yrs. 

Bd. of Govs. 

Regina College 

Regina, Sask. 

Bdg. 

Day 

E. W. Staplbfobd 

Principal 

1911 

Bd of Gov<5. 

St. Alban’s College 

Prince Albert, Sask. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Janet Virtue 

Principal 



St. Boniface Collie 

St. Boniface, Man. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Gregory F^r^ 

President 

1818 


St. George’s School 

Victoria, B.C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

H. W SUTTIE 



St. John’s College 

Winnipeg, Man. 


Rev. J. J. Robinson, D D 
Head Master 



St. Margaret’s School 

Victoria. B-C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

Margaret Barton 

1909 


The Hniversity School 

Victoria, B-C. 

Bdg. 

Day 

J. C. Barnacle 

Head Master 

1908 

Incorp. 

Wesley College 

Winnipeg, Man. 



1877 




























WESTERN CANADA 


301 


Faculty 

Enrollment 

Special Features 

Men 

W omen 

Boys 

Girls 

NOVA SCOTIA 

8 

2 

115 

35 

New residence, fine campus. Musical ad- 
vantages. Gen. and Man Tr Courses 

4 

18 


275 

Boys in Cons, of Music Dept. Acad., Fine 
Arts, and Practical Arts Depts. 




85 

Prep, to College Matriculation. I>om©3tic 
Science Courses. 




500 

AflSl. with Dalhousie Univ. Conservatory 
of Music. 

5 

2 

62 


Oldest residential school for boys in Can- 
ada. Prep, to Univ. 




120 

Primary, Prep., and Senior Grades. 


WESTERN CANADA 


11 

7 

225 

275 

Athletic facilities. Large Music and Com- 
mercial Depts, Acad., Art., etc., Courses. 



50 

50 

Academic Department. AfBl. with McMas- 
ter Univ. 

4 


75 


New building. 





Methodist. 

10 


94 


Capable faculty. Presbyterian. Acad., 
Commerc., and Music Courses. 

5 

7 

79 

101 

New buildings. Special Com’l, Music, Art, 
etc., Courses. 

9 

8 

300 

100 

Acad., Prep., and Vocational Courses. 



0 


Anglican Church School. 



400 


Jesuit School. Affil. with Univ. of Mani- 
toba. 




100 

Art Department emphasized. 

5 


80 


Anglican Church School. Prep. Dept, of 





English-trained faculty. 

8 


220 


English-trained faculty. Cadet Battalion. 




0 1 

Prep. Department. Afifil. with Univ, of 
Manitoba. 













MAINE 


BOYS’ 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position 

Est. 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

^ Sea. 

Androscoggin 

Wayne 

Edwaed M. Healy 

Pratt Institute, B’klyn.N.Y. 

1906 

Jun. 30 
Sep. 2 


Bai Ynka 

Weld 

John G. Campbell 

St. James School, Md. 

1 

||||■| 

9 

Belgrade 

Oakland 

F. H. SCHBENK, B.S., A.M. 
1435 Arch St., PhUa., Pa. 

■ 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

0 

0 

Bonhag 

1 

1 

Geo. V. Bonhaq 

2378 Bathgate Ave„ N.Y.C. 

1914 


$200 

Boothbay 

Bath 

A. R. Websteb, A.B. 

1325 Cypress St., Cinn.,0. 

1913 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 26 

$150 

$85 

Casco 

West Harpswell 

Edgar P. Paulsen 

West Point, N.Y. 

1916 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 2 

$250 

Cobbossee 

R F.D 21 , Winthrop 

Harbt R. Mooney 

62 Wilham St , N Y C. 

1904 

Jun. 15 
Sep. 15 

$225 

Durrell 

- 

Friendship 

Charles A. Jennby 

Y.M.C A., Boston, Mass. 

1896 

Jun. 26 
Aug. 28 

$8 per 
wk. 

Evergreen 

St, Albans 

Benj. D. Weeks 

Hyde Park, Mass 

1914 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$100 

Five Islands 

Rand Cove 

F. H. Dodge, A.B. 

Rutgers Col., N.Bnins.,N.J. 

1907 

Jun. 26 
Sep. 4 

$160 

Kahkou 

Allagaah Lake 

Sumner R. Hooper, A.B. 

Pine Bluff, N C. 

1893 

Jun. 12 
Sep. 9 

$225 

TCatabdin 

Harrison 

George E. Pike 

Duxbury, Mass. 


Jun. 26 
Aug. 21 

$150 

$85 

Elennebec 

North Belgrade 

Charles E. Fox 

Drexel Bldg , Phila , Pa. 

1906 



Kineo 

Harrison 

Irving G. McColl, B.L. 
Hotel McAlpm, N.Y.C. 

1902 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$200 

$125 

Kingswood 

Bridgton 

Ralph I. Underhill, A.B. 
White Plains, N.Y, 

1909 

Jun. 30 
Sep. 1 

$175 

Eohut 

Oxford 

Geo, a. Kohut, Ph.D. 

Riverdale, N.Y. 

1907 

Jun. 29 
Sep. 3 

$250 

Lanier 

Eliot 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Lanier, Jr. 


Jun. 30 
Aug. 31 

$200 

Long Lake Lodge 

North Bridgton 

Edwin V. Spooner, B.S. 
Phillips Ex., Exeter, N.H. 

1902 

Jul. 12 

Sep. 7 

$300 

Maranacook 

Readdeld 

W. H. Morgan 

Readfield, Me. 


Jun. 29 
Aug. 31 

$160 

$85 


(392) 























































CAMPS 


MAINE 


Enr. 

Age L. 

Instr 

Coun. 

Special Features 

40 

8-17 

10 

Manual training. Woodcraft 

15 


Fishing. Tramping. Water Sports. 

30 

9-16 

9 

Wireless. Canoe trip to Moosehead. Hiking trip to Mt. Washington. 

16 

5 

Conducted by Olympic Athlete. 

40 

8-17 

8 

Island in tide-water river. Wireless. Glee Club. Dramatics. War 
canoe Manual Arts Bldg. 

13- 

8 

Limited to 30 boys. Boy Scout Regulations and Laws. 

65 

9-20 


Farming. Manual training. Usual sports. 

12-17 


Y.M.C.A. Same control as Camp Becket. Sailing and all camp sports. 



Small home camp for younger boys. 

30 


Camp sports and athletics. Boys taught to no things. 

15 

16-25 

3 

Real camp life, exploring, canoe trips. Guides. All supplies provided. 

40 

11-20 

10 

Usual sports. Isolated lake. 



Jewish. School work 2 hrs. a day. Campcraft, woodcraft, manual tr. 

65 

8-16 

25 

Horsemanship under West Point officers. Boxing and Wrestling Instruc- 
tion. 

35 

8-15 

7 

Home atmosphere. Crafts. Canoe trips. Hikes. Study hours. All 
sports. 

100 

10-18 

16 

Exceptional equipment. 

23 

8-13 

8 j 

Nature work. Dramatics. Development of individual expression. 

40 

15-21 

20 

Combines high-grade tutoring with camp life. 

30 

8 

Manual Training Department. 


(3C3^ 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position 

Est. 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

HSea. 

Medomak 

Washington 

Frank E. Poland 

Daniels Sch., Malden, Mass 

1904 

Jul 3 

Aug. 28 


Megttnticook 

Camden 

Walter S. Cowing 

Germantown, Pa 

1906 

Jul 3 

Sep 2 

$200 

Merryweather 

North Belgrade 

Henry Richards. A.B. 

Gardiner, Me 


Jul 1 

Sep 5 


Miime-wawa 

Gray 

Gity W. Chipman, A.M. 
I5th & Race Sts, Phila , Pa 


Jun. 29 
Aug 27 

$150 

$75 

Mowana 

Readfield 

Mark H. L. Spiers, B.S. 

Devon, Pa 

1912 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$150 

Navajo 

Northport 

Orrin J. Dickey 

Belfast, Me. 

1913 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$100 
i $50 

Norway Pines 

Sebasco 

W. A. Keyes. Ph.D. 

139 W.QlstSt., NY.C. 

1898 

Jim. 30 

^p. 1 

$150 

$80 

Oxford 

Oxford 

A. F- Caldwbi,l, A.B.,A.M. 

Greencastle, Ind 

1901 



Penobscot 

Sunset P. 0 , Deer Isle 

S. B. Knowlton, A.B. 

Haverford, Pa. 

1909 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 31 

$150 
$17 wk. 

Pine Island 

Belgrade 

Eugene L. Swan, M.D. 
143St.JamesPl..B’klyn,N Y. 

1902 



Qtian-ta-ba-cook 

Belfast 

H. M. Bebgamini, Litt.B. 
437 W. 59th St , N Y.C. 

1914 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 30 

$200 

Sylvaniawassee 

Eastbrook 

J. E. De Meyer 

Abington, Mass. 

1908 



Wawenock 

Raymond Cape 

W, C. KEimALL, A.M., M.D. 

1 130 Park Rd, Wash, DC 

1909 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$150 

$85 

White Mountain 

South Casco 

G. L. Meylan, B.S., A.M., 
468 W. 141st St , N.y.C. 

1907 



Wigwam 

Harrison 

A. Mandelstam, B.A., A.M. 
230 107th St., N.Y.C. 

1910 

Jun. 30 
Sep. 1 

$225 

Wildmere 

Harrison 




$175 

$100 

Wildwood 

Kineo 

Snmnbr R. Hooper, A.B. 

Pine Bluff, N.C. 

1905 

Jun. 29 
Sep. 2 

$225 

Wiimecook 

Unity 

Herbert L. Rand 

Shore Rd., Salem, Mass. 

1903 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 31 

$150 

Winona 

Denmark 

C. E. Cobb 

Denmark, Me. 

1908 

Jul. 5 

Sep. 1 

$150 

$90 

Worrambus 

Harrison 

B. H- Dukehues 

38 Vernon Ave., B’lyn, N.Y. 

1914 



Wyonee 

Harrison 

F. H. Wilson, M.D. 

745 St. Nicholas Av., N.Y.C. 

1909 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 2 

$150 

$80 

Yukon 

Winthrop 

Frank D. Smith 

200 W. 96th St„ N.Y.C, 

1914 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 5 

$200 
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Enr. 

Age L. 

In=tr 

Coun. 

Special Features 

70 


Athletics. Nature study. Shopwork. Photography. Camp paper. 

0-21 

10 

Limited enrollment. 

38 

2 

8 

Select private camp 

24 

9-18 

4 

A private family camp for boys. Many optional side trips. 

32 

8-16 

8 

Physical development. Campcraft. Canoe trips. 

12 

8-16 

4 

Salt water. Tutoring if desired. Naval drills. 

30 

10-16 

2 

4 

Cruising. Camping. Rowing crew. Manual training. Target practice. 

50 

8-18 

14 

Specialists in baseball, swimming, athletics. 

20 

10-17 

7 

Systematic life. Scoutcraft. Boat-building. Navigation. Salt-water 
camp with inland annex. 

40 

10-16 

12 

Schooner yacht. Salt-water cruises. Camping and canoe trips. 

15 

8-16 

6 

Salt-water cruising. Life-saving corps. First aid. Usual sports. 

23 

5 

3 

IVIanual training and tutoring without extra cost 

34 

8-18 


Woodcraft. Nature. Forestry. Fishing. 


6 

Boxing. Wrestling. Shooting. Shopwork. Music. 

75 

10-17 j 

10 

11 

Jewish. New site and equipment. Dramatics. Woodcraft. Hygiene. 

8-16 


Tutoring, if desired, at Wildmere School. 

60 

8-15 

18 

18 

Ornithology. Forestry. Nature Study. Campcraft. Seton Indians 

60 

8-18 

15 

Junior and Senior Camps. Winnecook Indian tribes. 

60 

8-15 

16 

20 

Two camps in chain of Wyonegonic group. Usual camp sports. Branch 
at seashore. 

10-14 


For young boys. 

42 

9-16 

1 . 

5 

Unexcelled drinking water. Target shooting. Boy Scout commissioner. 



Jewish. For boys and young men. 


















3q6 BOYS’ CAMPS 


Nam© 

Director {with degrees) 

Est. 

Opens 

Fee 

Location 

Position 


Closes 

H Sea 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Algonquin 

Ashland 

Edwin DeMkritte 
D eMeritte School, Boston 

ISSG 

Jun. 27 
Sep. 2 

§200 

Choconia 

Tamviorth 

S. G. Davidson, A M., 

Litt D. 

1902 

Jun. 23 
Sep. 1 

§200 

Fessenden 

West Ossipee j 

Walter L. Noubse, A B. 
Fesa. Sch., W. Newton, Mass 

1913 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 31 

1 

§150 

Idlewild 

Lakeport 

John M. Dick, B.D 

Exch. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

1892 

1 

1 

Jun. 15 
Sep. 15 

$175 

Marienfeld 

Cheshazn 

S. B. South WORTH, A .B. 

Boston Latin School 

1896 i 

Jun. 30 
Aug. 30 

$165 

Mishe-Mokwa 

West Alton 

L. Theodore Walij«> 

B. and N. Sch , Camb., Mass. 

1913 

Jun. 15 
Sep 15 

$175 

Monadnock 

Jaffrey 

Frederick S Ernst, A B. 
New'tonviUe, Mass. 

1914 

Jun 30 
Aug. 27 

$175 

Moosilauke 

Pike 

V. Prettyman, A.B., AM, 
20 West 246th St., N.Y.C. 

1904 

Jun. 24 
Aug. 26 

$200 

Mowglis 

Bridgewater 

Mrs. Eijzabeth P. Holt 

5 Concord Ave , Camb., Mass 

1903 



Kamaschaug 

Spofford 

V eryRev. J. J.Griffin.PIi . D . 

Brookland, D C. 


Jun. 17 
Sep. 20 

$15 wk. 

Pasquaney 

Bridgewater 

E. S, Wilson, Ph.B., Ph.D. 

1895 

Jun. 30 
Sep 1 

$2.50 

None 

Passaconaway 

Bear Island 

W. E. Richmond 

H. Sch., Newton ville, Mass. 

1911 

Jun 29 
Aug. 30 

$150 

$85 

Pemigewasset 

Wentworth 

D. B. Reed. A.B., M.D. 

U- of Chicago, Chi , 111 

1908 



P^iacook 

North Sutton 

R. B- Mattbrn, M.S 

Dobbs Ferry, N Y. 

1898 

Jul. 2 

Aug. 30 

$150 

§80 

Raleigh 

Rumney 

Lindol E. French, Pb B 
Box 156, Atlantic City.N.J 


Jul. 1 

Aug. 28 

$150 

$80 

South Pond Cabins 

FitzwiUiam 

Reginald H. Howe, Jr ..A B 
Concord, Mass. 

1908 



Tecumseh 

Moultonboro 

Dr. Geo. W. Orton 

332 S. 43d St , Phila , Pa 

1902 

Jun. 22 
Sep. 1 

$200 

§100 

Thom Mountain 

Jackson 

I Rev. Geo. A. Bushee 
N ewton Highlands, Mass. 

1913 



Topanemus 

Snnapee 

J. D. Hollenbeck 

Freehold, N.J. 

1915 



Wachusett 

Holdemess 

Rev. Lobin Webster 

Plymouth, N.H. 

1903 


$150 

Wawoua 

West Swanzey 

Oscar E. Bourne 

1899 


$150 
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Enr. 

Age L. 

Inatr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


S 

Dormitories. Nature study. Outdoor games. Life-saving Corps. 

33 

8-17 

10 

11 

Tutoring, manual training, dancing. 

18 

8-16 

5 

“Small group” canoe and hiking trips. 

7-17 

IS 

Two distinct camps to separate Juniors (7-13) from Seniors (14-17). 

105 

8-1 S 

18 

4 

Made famous by C. Hanford Henderson’s unique ideals. Life simple, beds 
hard, duties homely. 



Open-air bungalows. Tutoring if desired. Aquaplaning. 

24 

9-15 

5 

Nature Study. Woodcraft. Camping-out and all sports. 

70 

8-20 

15 

Instruction in automobile, jewelry, metal. Nature study. Rifle shooting. 
Stenography. 

50 

8-15 



107 

8-18 

8 

8 

R. C. Moving pictures and stereopticon lectures. Horseback, manual 
training, nature study. 

65 

10-16 

14 

3 

Study and development of boy character under properly organized con- 
ditions and environment. 

30 

9-15 

5 

5 

Scoutcraft. Camp mothers. References required. Resident trained nurse. 

50 



20 

9-16 I 

4 

4 

Course in “Outdoor Sense,” studying nature. Manual and mental train- 
ing. 

20 

9-18 

5 

Elevation, 1600 ft. 10-aore athletic eeld. Three long hikes. Attention 
to individual needs. 




100 

8-20 


Athletics. 

8 

10-18 


Nature study. Scoutcraft. Tutoring. 

8-15 





Wooden huts. 

46 

6-16 

7 

Year-Round Tutoring Camp. Well equipped. Special attention to boys 
requiring health-building. 






398 BOYS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees; 

Position j 

Est. 

! 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

Sea. 

Wellesley 

West Osaipee 

Edward A. Benner 

Wellesley, Mass 

1899 i 

Jul 6 

Aug 31 

$150 

Winnepesaukee 

Alton 

J. G. Anderson, A B.,A M. I 
Trowbridge St , Camb , Mass ] 

1909 

Jun. 29 
Aug. 28 

$145 

$75 

Wolfeboro 

Wolfeboro 

E. C Dubfee, A.B. 

Hill Sch., Pottsto^n, Pa 1 

1909 

Jul 7 

Sep 11 

$175 
$23 ^^k. 

Wyanoke 

Winter Harbor 

Walter H, Bentley 
Dummer Ac.,S Byfield.Mass j 

1909 1 

1 

J un 28 
Sep 2 

$175 

Yampa 

Asquam Lake P.O j 

Geo. S. Walworth ! 

200 W 72d St , N Y C ; 

1916 j 

Jul 1 

Aug 31 

$200 

VERMONT AND SOUTHERN 

NEW ENGLAND 




Campanoosuc 

Union Village, Vt. ’ 

Mrs. Wm. E. Sargent 

Union St , N B’ford, Mass 

1908 

Jul 2 

Aug. 27 

$100 

$50 

Champlain 

Malletts Bay, Vt. j 

Wm. H. Brown 

270 W 72d St , N y C | 

1894 ^ 

Jun 30 
Sep 1 

$175 

Iroquois 

Malletta Bay, Vt. 

W. li. Hazen 

Barn Sch ,W.244thSt ,N Y C 

1902 



Klamp Kill Kare 

St. Alban’s Bay, Vt. 

Ralph F. Perry, A B , A M 

1 1 Elm St , Mornstow'n, N J 

1906 


$175 

Passumpsic 

So Fairlee, Vt. 

W. W. Clendenin 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y 

1914 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$160 

$85 

St. Ann’s 

Isle La Motte, Vt. 

Brother Dacianus 

153 E 76th St , N Y.C. 

1892 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 30 

$80 

Vermont 

Grand Isle, Vt. 

E. N. Gerrish 

Rutland, Vt 




Waramaug Wigwam 

Salisbury, Vt. 

Stephen A. Breed, S B. 

M I. T., Boston, Mass 

1909 

Jun. 30 
Sep. 1 

8160 

$100 

Wmape 

East Charleston, Vt. 

S. W, Bf.rrt, B.L. 

Irving Sch , N Y.C. 

1912 

Jun. 30 
Aug. 31 

$175 

Wiimisquam 

Milton, Vt. 

Ira A. Funner, A.M. 
Huntington Sch., Boston 

1905 

Jun. 30 
Aug 30 

$175 
$25 vk. 

Becket 

Becket, Mass. 

H. W. Gibson 

167 Tremont St , Boston 




Berkshire 

Harts\’ille, Mass. 

D. R. Little, M.A., Ph M 
584 E 17thSt,B’klmN Y. 

1912 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$150 

Mann’s 

R.F.D., Rutland, Mass. 

Matthew Mann 

N.Y. Ath. Club, NYC. 

1914 

Jul. 5 

Sep. 2 

$150 

Wam()anoag 

Buzzards Bay, Mass. 

Mrs B. E. Taylor 

Newton Center, Mass 

1907 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 31 

$165 

$90 

Eastford 

Eastford, Conn. 

Rev. J. P. Marvin 

Worcester, Mass 

1911 



Wonposet 

Bantam, Conn. 

Robt. Tindale 

31 E- 71st St , N.Y.C. 

1905 
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Ecr. 

Age L. 

Instr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 

45 


Sailing and target shooting under ideal conditions. Nature work. White 
Mountain hike. 

35 

&-15 

10 

Corrective exercises, A hike a week. Entertainment each Saturday. 
Usual sports. 

42 

none 

12 

Tutoring Athletics. Aquatics. 

80 

9~18 


Shopwork, Two weeks’ military drill. Tutoring if desired. * 


j 

Hoped to be opened in future. 


VERMONT AND SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


35 

7-16 

8 

Trees, flowers, birds, butterflies studied. Farm among the hills. Manual 
training 

55 

9-17 

13 

Camp physician. Horseback. Tramping. Directly on lake. Athletics. 



Seniors, juniors, sub-juniors. 

48 

15 

Photography and Woodcraft. 

18 

7-16 

6 

Related to Camp Quinibeck. Bungalows. Hikes. Horseback. Usual 
sports. 

75 

6-16 

14 

R. C. Chapel. Entertainments, etc. 



Formerly a farm. Trips by steamer, motorboat, and horseback. 

27 

8-14 

6 

5 

One of Keewaydin Camps. Seton Indians. Ten-day canoe trip. All 
camp activities. 

47 

7-19 

10 

Land and water sports. Character building. Brook trout fishing. Or- 
chestra. Nature study. 

31 

8-18 

2 

4 

Photography. Music. Wood working. Horseback. 



Low priced but excellently organized and directed. Merit system. 

10 

9-14 

2 

Trips by foot and trolley. Personal supervision. 

7-16 


Swimming emphasized. Special instruction in Tennis, Golf, Wireless Te- 
legraphy, etc. 

50 

8-15 

10 

Salt water camp for younger boys. Camp mother. Deep sea fishing 
Sailing. 






Boating. Target practice. Tennis. Excursions. 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position 

Est. 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

34 Sea. 

NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA 

Adirondack 

Glenbuniie, I^ake George 

Dr. Euas G. Beown, A.B. 
Mountain Sch ,AlIaben,N Y 

1904 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 2 

$200 

Adirondack Sununer Art School 
Saranac Lake 

J. Liberty Tadd 

St. Petersburg, Pla. 

1S93 

Jun 4 

Sep. 30 


Chenango 

Cooperatown 

A. E. Loveland. B.S. 

Com H. S .B’klyn, N.Y. 


Jul. 1 

Aug. 26 

$125 

Dudley 

Westport 

H. C. Beckman. Ph B. 
Wadsworth Ave , N Y C. 

1SS5 

Jun. 29 
Aug 31 

$80 

Fitzhugh 

Sodus Bay, Lake Ontario 

Aldice G. Waeben 

4101 Ct. Ave., Wash , D C. 

1900 

Jun 26 
Aug. 27 

$175 

$100 

Oahada 

Corinth 

Wm. B. Eeneh 

Schenectady, N Y. 

1909 

Jun. 26 
Sep 1 

$150 

Greenkill 

Kingston 

Wilfred C- Ackerly 

Kingston, N Y. 

1907 

Jul 1 

Sep 4 

$56 

$28 

Kyle 

Catskill 

Dr. P- Kyus 

Irvington, N.Y. 


Jul 1 

Sep. 1 

$150 

Lancewood 

East Jewett 

Harold B. Lance, A.B 

2972 Briggs Ave., N.Y.C. 

1911 

JuL 3 

Aug. 28 

$200 

Mohican 

Lake George 

Charles B. Batchelor 
Erasmus Hal], B'klyn, N.Y 

1914 


$150 

Penn 

Valcour, Clinton Co. 

C. K. Taylor, B S.. A.M. 
St. Martin's, Phila., Pa. 

1905 

Jun. 23 
Aug. 27 

$175 

Pine Bluff 

Port Jefferson, L.I. 

Henry S. Petit, M.D 

106 Gates Ave., B’klyn, N.Y. 

1895 

Jun. 26 
Sep. 3 

$200 

$110 

Pok-o*-Moonshine 

Willsborough 

Dr. Charles A. Robinson 
P eekskill, N.Y. 

1906 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 28 

$200 

$100 

Repton 

Port Henry 

0. C. Roach 

Repton Sch., Tanytown, N.Y. 

1907 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 31 

$150 

$50 

Riverdale 

Long Lake, Hamilton Co. 

Frank S. Hackett, A.B. 

Riverdaie, N.Y. 

1912 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$225 

Rushing Waters 

Shandaken 

R. L. Mabsans 

Shandaken, Ulster Co., N.Y. 

1914 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$100 

$50 

Sohroon Lake 

Schroon Lake 

Dr. I. S. Moses 

219 W.Slst St , N.Y.C. 

1906 

Jul. 1 

$200 

Wake Robin 

Woodland 

H. W. Little, A.B 

Lincoln H.S., Jersey Cy., N. J. 


Jul. 1 

Aug. 31 

$125 

$76 

Bushkill Farms 

Bushkill, Pike Co., Pa. 

J. L Manasses, A.B , M.D. 
220 S. 16th St., Phila..Pa. 


Jul 1 

Sep. 1 

$150 

Choconut 

Friendsville, Pa. 

Mrs. Geo. L. Winlock 

41 Bowdoin St., Camb., Mass. 

1895 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 31 

$175 

$100 

The Dan Beard Outdoor Scout 
Sch- Lake Teedyuskung, Pa. 

Daniel C. Beard 

Flushing, L.I., N.Y. 

1916 

Jun. 29 
Aug. 26 

$200 
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Enr. 

Age L. 

Instr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 

NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA 

50 

9-19 

7 

Health. Character. Recreation Supervision. 

38 

4 

Many students become artists and art teachers. Prevooational methods 

22 

17 

3 

Home of J. Fenimore Cooper. Stereopticon talks. 

140 

12-16 

25 

Oldest existing summer camp. Athletics. Woodcraft. Nature study. 

40 

11-21 

10 

Tutoring and recreation. Scoutcraft. Dramatics. Self-government. 

50 

10-16 

9 

Nature study. Woodcraft. 

126 

12-17 

15 

Groups of seven. Woodcraft. Campcraft. 

45 

8-20 

4 

Nature study. Shooting. Swimming-pool. Bungalows. 

10 

8-14 

2 

Horseback. Riding. Fishing. Shooting. 

40 

10-17 


Canoe trips through the Adirondacks. 

50 

8-15 

10 

Each tent a separate camp. Campcraft. Woodcraft. Everything made 
by the boys themselves. 

80 

25 

Sailing, etc. 

115 

9-17 

14 

Mormng classes for all. Usual sports 

40 

9-16 

5 

Natural History. 

30 

10-15 

6 

Boy Scouts. Camera-hunting. 

12 

8-14 

1 

1 

Tutoring. Summer dept, of Shandaken Institute. 

80 


Jewish. 

30 

8-15 

5 

2 

Mountain life. Woodcraft. Nature study. Manual training. 

43 

7-17 

10 

Adjunct camp for adults. Swimming emphasized. 

30 

8-15 

5 men 

3 women 

100-mile canoe trip. Shetland ponies. Handicraft. Dramatics- 600- 
acre farm. 



Open-air day and night. 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position 

Est. 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

H Sea 

Harlce 

Tyler, Pa. 

Wm Mitchell 

920 Cauldw’ell Ave., N Y.C 



$150 

$75 

Poka&oket 

Lake Carey, Pa 

Joseph W Oliver 

241 Adelphi St , B ’klyn, N.Y 


Jul. 1 

Aug. 2S 

$125 

$75 

Pole Bridge 

Matamoras, Pa. 

Wm E.P.\lmer, A.M ,Ph.D 
Paterson, N.J. 

1914 

Jun. 30 
Sep 1 

$175 

$100 

Red Cloud i 

Silver Lake, Susq. Co , Pa. 

Rev. J. T. Russell, A.M. 
Stoneleigh Ct., Wash , D C. 


Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$300 

Susquelxaimock : 

Franklin Forks, Susq Co , Pa. 

Geo. C. Shaver 

115 Broadway, NYC 

1905 


$175 

$100 

Tiinlf Tia niwr.lr 

Pocono, Pa. 


1914 

Jul 3 

Sep. 2 

$180 

$100 

Yapeechu 

Milford, Pa. 


1900 

Jun 28 
Aug 31 

$175 


, THE WEST. AND CANADA 




Blue Ridge 

Ivy Depot, Va. 


1909 

Jul 1 

Aug. 26 

$115 

Rockbridge 

Lexington, Va. 

Maj S. W. Anderson, B.S., 
M.S. , 

1915 

Jun 26 
Aug. 7 

$100 

Greenbrier 

Alderson, W. Va 

Dr. W. Hullihen, Ph.D. 

Sewanee, Tenn. 

1898 

Jun. 29 
Aug. 24 

$150 

$80 

Cberokee 

Brison City, N.C. 

R. W. D. Taylor 

Woodberry Forest, Va. 




French Broad 

Brevard, N.C. 

Henbt E. Raines, B.S. 
Citadel Col., Charleston, S.C 


Jul, 1 

Aug. 26 

CO 

Laurel Park 

Hendersonville, N.C. 

Prof. I. B. Brown, A B. 

Charleston, S C. 

1912 


$100 

$50 

Sapphire 

Brevard, N.C. 

W McK. Fetzer 

Davidson, N.C. 

1914 

Jun 29 
Aug. 24 

$120 

$60 

Culver 

Culver, Ind. 

Col. L. R. Giqnilliat 

Culver, Ind. 

1902 

Jun. 24 
Aug 24 


Interlaken School 

Rolling Prairie, Ind. 

Edward A. Rumely 


Jun. 22 
Sep. 1 

$125 

Kee-Mo-Sah-Bee 

Mullet Lake, Mich. 

Charles W. Yeager 

Detr Un. Sch., Detr , Mioh 

1916 

Jun. 21 
Aug. 31 

$150 

Kenmore 

Fountain, Mich. 

Rev. W. H. MacPherson 
Joliet, 111. 

1912 



Tosebo 

Manistee, Mich. 

Noble Hill, Ph.B, 

Woodstock, 111. 


Jun. 28 
Aug. 23 

$100 

$50 

Sosawagazning 

Big Bay, Mich. 

Clarence E. Snyder, A.M. 
307 Monroe Bldg., Chi., 111. 

1912 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 15 

$165 

$90 

Algoma 

Oshkosh, Wis. 

Henry E. Polley 

1910 

Jun. 29 
Aug. 31 

$100 
$15 wk. 
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Enr. 

Age L. 

Instr 

Coun. 

Special Features 

50 

8-16 

5 

5 

Manual training. Aquatica. Athletics. 

40 

S-16 


Excursions. Manual Training Dramatics. 

20 

S-IS 

6 

6 

Tutoring AIusic. Brass band Nature study. Woodcraft. Forestry 

13-17 


No extras; fee includes everything. 

100 

22 


15 

10-17 

5 

Weekly trips. Contests in all sports with nearby camps and settlemenJs 
Tutoring. 

25 

11-17 

5 

Camping and exploring tnpa. Nature study. 


THE SOUTH, THE WEST, AND CANADA 


50 

12 

10 

10 

Physical, mental, and moral development and efiSciency. Studies extra; 
$20 each subject 

10 

9-16 

3 

First Aid Course. Excursions Tutoring. Cross-country hikes. Scout- 
craft. 

100 

11- 

30 

Athletic Camp. Academic Department. 




49 

12-18 

3 

14 

2200 feet elevation. School work and recreation. Well equipped house. 
Hikes and canoe trips. 

65 

12 

17 

Athletic and educational. 

75 

10-20 

20 

Tutoring, Manual Training. Lecture Courses. All sports. 

546 

12-20 


Three schools: Naval School, Cavalry School, School of Woodcraft. 

8-18 


Farm activities. Carpentry. Metal work. Auto trip to Panama Expo- 
sition at extra expense for groups of 10. 


9 

Summer Camp and Woodcraft School. Camp band. 

50 

6 

7 

Mayor. Commissioners. Town meeting 

40 

6-15 

6 

Boy citizens. Not a school. 

10-20 


Three auxiliary camps. 

18 

10-16 

5 

One and two room sleeping cottages. Fishing. Tutoring. 






BOYS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position 

IB 


Fee 

H Sea, 

Indianola 

Madison, Wis. 

F. G. Mueller 

1907 

Jul 6 

Aug 27 

$125 

Keewatm 

Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

James H. Kendrigan 

1902 

Jun. 20 
Sep. 20 


Minocqua 

Mmocqua, Wis. 

John P. Sprague, M.D 
Gnnnell, la 


Jun 16 
Aug 25 

hI 

Winnepe 

Eagle River, Wis 

Homer L Thomas [Mo 
5573 Delmar Blvd St Louis 

1910 

Jul. 5 
Aug. 29 

$150 

Wisconsin Highlands 

Sayner, Vilas Co., Wis. 

Wm. J. Monilaw, M.D. 

U. of Chicago, Chicago, 111 


Jun. 18 
Aug 28 

$200 

$130 

Evans 

FlagstaflF, Aria. 

H. David Evans 

Mesa, Ariz 




Blackwater 

Cody, Wyo. 

B C. Rumsey 

Cody, Wyo. 

1915 


$100 
a month 

Yellowstone 

Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

Charles C. Moore 

84 Wilham St , N Y C 




Cedaivale 

Hillsboro, Mont. 

G. Wm. Barry, M.D. 

1914 

Jun. 15 
Sep 15 

$300 

$150 

Santa Anita 

Sierra Madre, Cal. 

1 The Misses Cooper 

2211 4th Ave , Los Angeles 

1910 

Jul 10 

Sep 15 

$125 

$65 

Mooswa 

Lake Annis, N.S. 

Geo. H. Cain, A.B. 

Goden St., Belmont, Mass. 


Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 


Aldercliff 

Weymouth, N.S. 

Horace Holuen 

Morristown, N.J. 

1912 


$150 

Kagawong 

Rosedale, Ont. 

E. A. Chapman 

St. Andrew’s Col., Toronto 


Jun 27 
Sep. 5 

$150 

Keewaydin 

Timagami, Ont. 

A. S. Gregg Clarke 

Washington, Conn. 

1893 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 31 

$175 

$120 

Minne-Wawa 

Algonquin Park, Out. 

W. L. Wise, Ph.B. 

Bordentown, N.J. 

1910 

Jul. 6 

Aug. 30 


Otter 

Dorset, Ont. 

Prof. C. V. P. Young 

Ithaca, NY. 




Temaganu 

Temagami, Ont. 

A. L. Cochrane 

Up. Can. Coll., Toronto 

1900 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 31 

$150 

$80 

Waubuno 

Algonquin Pk., Ont. £ 

G. G. Brower, M S., A.M. 

H Model Sch , Trenton, N.J. 




Windigo 

Windigo, Ont. 

Dr. J. P, Sprague 

Grinnell, la. 

1914 

Jun 27 

Sep. 15 

$120 
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Enr. 

Age L. 

Instr. 

Court 

Special Features 

30 

9-21 

10 

Tutoring. Music. 

82 

20 

Canadian canoe trips 

52 

9-16 


Canoe trips. 

63 

12 

Senior and Junior Divisions. Branch Camp. 

84 

10-16 

18 

Bird study. Large library. Photography. Music. 



Tutoring and camping trips. 

9 

2 

Hunting. Fishmg. Riding. Climbing. Two weeks’ trip to big game 
country. 

30 


Cowboy hfe and exploring in Yellowstone Park. 

15 

10-21 

1 

2 

Hunting and fishing. Parents may come, too. Mineralogy, 

20 

5-20 

■ 

Two separate camps, one for boys 5-16, the other for girls 5-20. 

10-16 

■ 

Angling. Literature. Taxidermy. Chess. Manual training. 

-14 


For 12 boys. Summer outing. 

50 

6 

Shooting and sailing. Swimming under instruction of Royal Life Saving 
Society. 



Real wild wood life; exploring, canoe trips, Canadian wilderness. 

23 

4 

Woodcraft. Animal photography. 

25 

5 

On small lake, 1200 feet elevation. Fishing. 

■ 

6 

Island in Lake Temagami. Boys from Eton, Harrow, and leading Eng- 
lish schools. 

12 

12-16 


Camping. Canoe exploring. Wild animal observation. 



For college men and sportsmen. 





















MAINE 


GIRLS’ 


Name 


Director (with degrees) 

Est 

Opens 

Fee 


Location 

Position 

Closes 

H Sea. 

Abena 

Belgrade 

Mr & Mrs A E Lambert 
Middlebury, \’t 

1907 

Jun. 30 
Aug. 31 

S185 

$100 

Accomac 

Hillside 

CoRiKNE B Arnold 

1419 Master St , Phila , Pa 

1911 

Jul. 1 

Sep 1 

$250 

Alford Lake 

South Hope 

Susan M. Kingsbury, Ph.D, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 

1907 

Jun 29 
Aug 24 

$200 

Eden 

Harrison 

F. M Gracey 

M. I T , Boston, Mass 

1910 

Jun. 29 
Sep 2 

$100 
$25 a wk 

Eden Club 

Harrison 

Mrs. F M. Gracey 

Somerville, Mass 

1911 

Jun. 29 
Sep. 2 

$100 
$25 2 wk. 

Eggemoggin 

Bath 

Mr & Mrs E. L. Montgom- 
ery Natick, Mass 

1915 

Jul. 1 

Sep 1 

$160 

$90 

Glen Eyrie 

No Belgrade 

Beatrice E. Tandy 

Yonkers, N.Y 

1913 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$150 

$75 

Highland Nature Camps 

South Naples 

Estelle B. Davidsburq 

216 W 100th St , N.Y C. 

1910 

Jul. 1 

Sep 1 

$250 

J uniper-J uveniles 

Great Chebeague 

C. H & B. S. Hadcock 
Marion St., Brookline, Mass 

1913 



Kineowatha 

Wilton 

Elizabeth Bass, B A. 


Jul. 1. 

Sep. 1 

$175 

$100 

Ko Ko Sing 

Waterford 

Lewis C. Williams 

Linden Ave., B’klyn, N.Y 



$175 

Mars Hill 

Union 

Dorothy Marcus 

204 W 94th St , N Y C 

1910 

Jun. 30 
Aug. 25 

$200 

Wildwood Lodge 

North Limington 

F Helen Mayo [Mass. 
Montview St., W. Roxbury, 

1909 

Jul. 1 

Aug 28 

$150 

$80 

0-hui-vo 

Oxford 

Mary North 

Montclair, N.J. 

1913 

Jun. 28 
Aug. 29 

$160 

$85 

Ono 

Raymond 

Mrs. Nellie M. Hoyt 
C ypress St , Brookline, Mass. 

1913 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 31 

$100 

Runoia 

Belgrade Lakes 

Jessie C Pond [N J. 

Mt. Prospect Av., Newark, 

1908 

Jun 30 
Sep 1 

$175 

$100 

Sans Souci 

Litchfield 

Mrs. Emile H. Tardivel 
Univ Rd., Brookline, Mass. 

1913 

Jul. 1 

Aug 30 

$150 

Sebago-Wohelo 

South Casco 

Mrs. Luther H Gulick 
125 E 24th St , N.Y.C. 

1910 

Jun 30 
Sep 1 

$200 

Songo 

Naples 

Sophie R. H. Levy, B.A. 

39 W. 93d St., N.Y C. 

1913 

Jun. 27 
Sep. 3 

$250 


(406) 










































CAMPS 


MAINE 


Enr. 

Age L. 

Instr. 

Coun 

Special Features 

63 

8-18 

15 

Arts and crafts. Nature study. Archery. Horseback. Dancing. 

62 

13-17 

11 

Jewish. Sleeping bungalows. Modern plumbing. Afternoon study. 

45 

12-18 

12 

Cooking. Arts and crafts. 115 acres. 

15 

12-18 

4 

Camp Fire Girls. Canoe Trips. Glee Club. 

25 

18-50 

2 

Camp life for young women. Near Eden Camp. 

20 

12-18 


Tennis. Dancing. Fares included. 

20 

12-18 


Dornaitory. Indian play and songs. 

60 

11 

Jewish. Sleeping bungalows. All sports. 



For little girls. Motherly care. Island in Casco Bay. 

28 

8-20 

10 

Sleeping bungalows. Modern equipment. Mountain trips. 



Private camp for select number. 



Music emphasized. 

20 


Folk dancing. Farmhouse. Annex at lake. 



Simple games and sports. 

8 

-15 


Home camp. Domestic science. Older girls also received. 

35 1 

10-22 

7 

Dancing. Handicrafts. Music. 



Small camp. Home atmosphere. Archery. 

42 


Home camp of Camp Fire Girls. Singing. High ideals. 

48 

8 

Jewish. Emphasis on athletics. 


(407) 































4o8 GIRLS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position ' 

Est. 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

M Sea. 

Teconnet 

China 

Charles F. Towns, A.B. 
Seh.Dept.,Providence,R I 

1912 

Jul. 1 

Sep 1 

$150 

Tripp Lake 

Poland 

Ctd Bettelheim 

46 W. 83d St , N Y C 

1911 

Jill. 1 

Sep 1 

$225 

Wabunaki 

Hillside 

Amy Dunlap 

Packer Col Inst.,B’klyn,N.Y 

1910 


$200 

Wildwood 

Bndgton 

Rose Sommebfeld 

225 E. 63d St , N.Y.C. 

1916 

Jun. 28 
Aug 30 

$250 

Wyonegonic 

Denmark 

Mr, & Mrs. C. E. Cobb 

1902 

Jul 6 

Sep, 2 

$200 

$110 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Acadia 

Lakeport 

Dr. and Mrs. J. 0. Quimby 

1909 

Jul. 1 

Aug 31 

$150 

Aaawan 

Meredith 

The Misses Hazelton 
C hatham St,, Camb„ Mass 

1913 

Jul 3 

Sep. 1 

$175 

$100 

Aloha Club 

Pike 

Helen Gulick 

Fairbanks St , B’kline, Mass. 

1910 

Jul. 1 

$200 

$110 

Chatham Woods 

South Chatham 

Katherine L. Bishop 
M illHillAve.,Br’dg’pt,Conn 

1910 


$150 

Eagle Point 

Rumney 

Miss Klock 

Tufts College, Mass 

1906 



Fairweather 

Francestown 

Matilda D. Fairweather 
C hapelSt ,NewHaven,Conn 

1911 

Jul. 1 

Aug 31 

$150 

$80 

Good Times 

Meadowbrook 

Mrs. Cora F, Hayward 

1914 

Jun 15 
Sep. 15 

$10 wk. 

Mrs- Hassan’s 

Bristol 

Mrs. TiAURA H. Hassan 

851 W End Ave , N.Y C 

1904 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 1 

$200 

$110 

Kareless Klub 

Alton 

Clara 0. Yorke 

1913 


$7 wk. 

Kehonka 

Wolfeboro 

Laura I. Mattoon 

160 W. 74th St„ N.Y.C. 

1906 



Kuwiyan 

East Alton 

Elizabeth D. Embleb 

160 W. 74th St , N Y.C. 




Larcom 

Tamworth 

Mrs. S. G. Davidson 

1913 

Jun. 23 
Sep. 3 

$150 
$15 wk. 

Oahe 

Munsouville 

Dr. and Mrs. C.A. Eastman 
A mherst, Mass. 

1915 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 2 

$200 

$100 

Pine Knoll 

Pequaket 

Mrs. Frances H. White 

115 Ocean St,, Lynn, Mass. 

1914 

Jun. 29 
Aug 28 

$160 

Pinecroft 

Bristol 

Mrs. Alfred W. Carr 

326 Bay State Rd., Boston 


Jun. 26 
Aug. 28 

$200 

$150 

Pinelands 

Center Harbor 

Mrs MuSoz 

910 Clinton St., Phila , Pa. 

1902 



















NEW ENGLAND 
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Enr. 

Age L. 

Inatr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 

50 

10 

Entire island in lake. Development and rest. 

80 


Jewish. Fashionable and successful. 

25 

11-18 

8 

Nature study. Archery. Handcrafts. 



Tutoring if desired. 

180 

8-21 

64 

Three camps. Archery. Pageantry. Oldest camp for girls. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


20 


Camp Fire Girls. Happy, homelike camp. 

30 

9-18 

10 

Horseback. Handicrafts. Mountain hikes. 

130 

8-25 


Music. All sports. Mostly older girls. 

25 

12- 

M 

Archery. Fishing. Hikes. 


■ 

Instruction in Music, Art, and Elocution. 

27 

12-23 

H 

Baseball. Domestic Arts and Sciences. 

6 

3-8 


Little children. Mothering. 

18 

10-20 


Dormitory. Dancing. Excursions. 



Bathing. Boating. Croquet. Rides. 



Limited to 30. 




20 

8-17 

6 

5 

Adjoining camp for parents. 

15 


Indian games and sports. Pageant. 

10 

10-24 


Mental poise and harmonious living. 

10-20 

4 

Lake and hills. Cups for English Comp., neatness. Usual sports. 

50 


Limited, fashionable patronage. 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 





























NEW ENGLAND 


411 


Ear. 

Age L 

Instr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 

85 

12-24 

25 

Elaborately equipped for Sargeat School. 



Riding and tutoring extra. 

21 

9 

Mu£.ic emphasized 




10-15 


Catholic girls 

10-24 


Art Craft.s. Nature study. 

20 

11-17 

8 

Walking and canoeing trips. Nature study. 

20 

9-25 

5 

Camp Fire Girls. Outdoor sports. 


VERMONT 


130 

12-18 

13 

14 

A singing camp. Water sports. Trips. 

20 


Sports. Crafts. Individual mothering. 




25 


Girls under 15. Boys under 10. 

34 


Tutoring and usual sports. 

72 

8-25 

9 

5 

Private pond and farm Camp Fire Girls. Out-of-door esthetic dancing. 
“Gii>sy trips." Riding. 



All sports. Sketching. Needlework. 

25 

10-25 

6 

Pottery. Stenciling. Gypsying trips. Horseback in.struotion. Usual 
sports. 

120 1 

15 

8 

Sleeping bungalows. Horseback riding. No extras. 

114 

10-20 

16 

Sleeping bungalows. Leather work. No extras. 



Local Camp Fire. 



Bungalows. Sports. Horseback riding. 

17 

12-20 

3 

1 

Horsemanship. Nature study. Tramps. Social games. All sports. 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position 

Est. 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

Sea. 

Wynona 

Fairlee 

Miss Jeannie Evans 

29 Fairfield St , Boston 

1913 


$200 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Catamount 

Shattuckville 

Alice A. CROtrca 

S. Wash St .Rochester, N.Y. 

1912 

Jul. 1 

Aug 27 

$125 

$50 

Chequesset 

Wellfleet 

Wm. G. Vinal, S.B., A.M. 
R. I. Norm. Sch.,Prov., R.I. 

1914 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 26 

$160 

$95 

Cowasset 

Buzzards Bay 

BEAmiiCE A. Hunt 

Church St., Marlboro, Mass 

1915 

.Tul. 10 
Aug 28 

$70 

Monponsett 

Halifax 

Mrs. Ellen Dhesreb 
Manor School.Halifax.Mass 

1915 



Mrs. Norman White’s 

Orleans 

Mrs. Nobman White 

424 W. 119th St., N.Y.C. 




Portinimicut 

South Orleans 

Mrs. M. F. McDonough 
Talbot Ave., Dorch , Mass 

1910 



Quanset 

South Orleans 

Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt 
Newton Center, Mass. 

1907 



Setucket 

Brewster 

Miss A. W. Foster 

Brewster, Mass. 

1914 



Sea Pixies 

firewater 

Miss Faith Bickfokd 

Brewster, Mass. 





CONNECTICUT 


Chinqueka 

Bantam 

David Latton 

669 Dawson St., N.Y.C. 

1915 

Jul. 1 

Aug. 31 

$150 

$80 

Menuncatuk 

Guilford 

Mrs, T. A. Hooker, A.B, 
Saugus, Mass. 

1909 

Jul. 1 

Aug 31 

$150 

$80 

Mystic 

Mystic 

Mary L. Jobe, A.M. 

50 Morningside Drive, N.Y.C. 

1916 


$250 

Po-ne-mah 

New Preston 

Hebminie Ehlebs 

226 E. 16th St., N.Y.C. 

1915 


$150 

Sehowisha 

R. 

F. D. 7, Norwich 

Marion R. Smith 

1911 

Jul, 1 

Aug. 14 

$110 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND THE WEST 


Arey 

Arey, N Y- 

ANDRi C. Fontaine 

Roslyn, L.I., N.Y. 

1912 


$100 

Belle Ayre 

Griflans Corners, N.Y. 

Mrs. M. Lipsbt 

55 W, 95th St., N.Y.C. 


Jun. 30 
Sep. 1 

$200 

Black Elephant 

Silver Bay, Lake George, N.Y. 

Miss Thboda F. Bush 
Fallow Rd.,Newton, Mass. 

1910 



Cedar 

Pottersville, N.Y. 

Alice G. Fox 

4048 Chestnut St , Phila.,Pa 

1912 

Jul. 1 

Sep. 2 

$125 
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Special Features 



19 


Golf, Teams, Arts and Crafts. 


MASSACHUSETTS 




Camp Fire Girls. Sketching 

42 

10-25 

9 

Salt and fresh water bathing- Sailing. Gardening. Folk-dancing. Wood 
lore. 

15 

7-15 

6 

Recreation camp Bathing. Swimming. Boating. 



On grounds of private school. All sports. 






Mostly R. C. 

100 


Musical play. Sailing. Weaving. 



Very young children. 

100 


Summer session of school. 


CONNECTICUT 


18 

12-18 


Summer home of Laytons. 

31 

9-35 

2 

3 

Folk-dancing. Arts and Crafts. Sailing. Camp-fires and moonlight 
suppers. 



Western camp in eastern environment. Campcraft. Boating. Swim- 
ming. 

10-16 

4 

Owned by N- Y. physician- 

15 

5 

Screened sleeping-porches. Baseball. All sports. 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND THE WEST 


50 

5 

Tutoring if desired. Horseback riding. 



Jewish girls. 

15 



18 

14-20 


Auto, canoe, and tramping trips. 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 


Name 

Location 

Director (with degrees) 

Position 

Est 

Opens 

Closes 

Fee 

H Sea 

Harmony 

Jamesport, L I , N Y. 

Mrs. W. M. Stonehill 

209 7th Ave , B’klyn, N Y. 




Mesacosa 

Corinth, N Y 

J F. WILLUM.S. A.B., M D 
Teach Col ,Col Un ,N.Y C 

1914 

Jun. 24 
Aug 27 

$175 
$20 wk. 

Niqueenum 

WiUsborough, N.Y. 

Mabgaket Lyall 

Virginia Hoyt 

1913 



Sewanhaka 

Mt. Sinai, L.I., N Y. 

Dr. Henry S. Petit 

106 Gates Ave., B’klyn, N Y 

1914 


$200 

Setag [N Y 

Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co , 

Ada M. Gates 

618 AuburnAve., Buffalo, N Y. 

1908 

Jun 28 
Aug 30 

$200 

Silver Lake [N Y 

Hawkeye P 0 , Clinton Co., 

Nina Hart [NY 

Packer Col. Inst , B’klyn, 

1912 

Jul 1 

Sep 1 

$200 

Anntmg 

North Water Gap, Pa. 

Mrs Anna S. Cushman 

225 E. 17th St., NYC 

1914 

Jun 30 
Sep. 5 

$12 vk. 

Halcyon 

Fern Ridge. Pa 

Misses Metcalfs School, 

Tarrytown, N.Y 




Oneka 

Tafton, Pike Co , Pa 

Ernest W. Sipple 

W. Duval St., Germ , Pa 


Jul 6 

Aug 31 

$130 

Pine Tree 

Pocono Pines, Pa 

Blanche D Price 

905 S. 47th St., Phila , Pa 

1911 



Wyalusing 

Little Meadows, Pa. 

Mrs. Robt. S. Newhall 

Mt. Airy, Phila., Pa 



$200 

Minnehaha 

Bat Cave, N.C. 

Mrs. Wm. Roxby 

1912 

Jun 1 

Sep 1 


Trails End 

Lexington, Ky. 

Mary D. Snyder 

362 S B’way, Lexington, Ky, 

1913 

Jul 1 

Sep 1 

$100 
$12 wk. 

Wyndcroft 

Kingsville, Ohio 

Mrs. Artbmas B. Luce 

Glen Ridge, N.J. 




Marion 

Fountain, Mich. 

Rev. W. H MacPherson 

1912 



Michigamme 

Miehigamme, Mich. 

Mrs. Caroline S Rowell 
Independence Rd ,K Gy ,Mo 

1911 

Jul 1 

Sep 1 

$150 

Pinewood 

Brutus, Mich. 

Gertrude Tuttle 

The Cambridge, Ind., Ind. 

1916 

Jun 28 
Aug 23 

$100 

Sandstone 

Green Lake, Wis. 

Elva I. Holford 

Crystal Springs, Fla. 

1912 

Jun 20 
Aug. 15 

$150 

Awanda 

Lyons, Col. 

Lois S. Hall 

! Lyons, Col. 

1912 



Caribou Lodge 

Boulder, Col. 

Miss L. A. Small 


Jun. 4 

Sep. 15 

$100 
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Enr. 

Age L. 

Instr. 

Coun. 

Special Features 

8-14 



30 

12-22 

6 

4 

Dramatics. Camp garden. Dancing. 

15 



25 


Related to Pine Bluff Camp. Sailing. Dancing. Horseback. Arts and 
Crafts. 

40 

10-18 

4 

6 

Camp Fire Girls. Art. French Conversation. Trained nurse. Horse- 
back. 



Jewelry work Canoeing. Riding. 

25 

4 

Junior and Senior Groups. Arts and Crafts. 



Nature study. Tennis 

32 

12-20 

6 

Water sports emphasized. 



Domestic Science. Golf. 

-14 





Camp Fire laws. 

15 

12-24 

1 

3 

Trip to Mammoth Cave. Farm of 250 acres Swimming. Horseback, 
etc. 

10-16 

m 

Boating Swimming. Riding. 

20 

m 

Camp Fire Girls. Folk-dancing. Nature study. 

40 

12 

Gymnastic and Folk-dancing French and German club.s. 



Summer Camp and Tutoring School 

50 

12 

Canoeing. Swimming, Riding 

20 


Big vSister movement. 



Practical Forestry. Wild Flower Botany. 
























SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF SCHOOLS 

Not Elsewhere Included in This Handbook 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 

NEW ENGLAND 

Bekkei-et Pbeparatoky School, 64 St. James Ave., Boston. Est. 1907. 
Henry Hopkinson, Prin. 

Nokthside College Preparatory School, Williamstown, Mass. Est. 1900. 

E Herbert Botsford, A M., Williams *82. Tutoring 
Roger de Covebley School, West Newton, Maas. Est. 1914. 

Roger E. E. Clapp, Head Master. 

St. John's School, Worcester, Mass. Brother Henry, Prin., R C. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Wellesley Hills, Maas. Elementary. 

Trinity School, Lenox, Mass. Miss Lippincott, Prin. 

Country School, Woodbury, Conn. Est. 1908. 

Ruth B. Smith, Prin. Elementary. 

Westport Home School, Westport, Conn. Est. 1911. 

Edward D. Merriman, A.M., Prin. 

MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 
Academy of the S.acbed Heart, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Rev. John F, MuUany, Prin., R.C. 

Augustinian Academy, Tomkinsville, N.Y. F. F. Commins, Prin , R C. 
Cathedral Academy, Albany, N.Y. J A. Delaney, Prin , Enr 70, R C 
Champlain Academy, Port Henry, N.Y. Sister M. Berchmaus, Pnn , R C. 
Christian Brothers Academy, Albany, N.Y., Enr. 103, R.C. 

Christian Brothers Academy, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Brother William, Prin., Enr. 223, R C- 
Craven School, Mattituck, L.I., N.Y. Est. 1913. 

Rev. Charles E. Craven, Enr. 4 

De La Salle Institute, 106-108 Central Park West, New York. Est. 1888. 

Rev. Brother Rodolphus, Enr. 74, R.C. 

Episcopal Boys’ Home Boarding School, Harrison, N.Y. Est 1805. 

H. A. and Katherine M. Fonda-Sattler, Pnn. 

Groff-Clark School, 259 W. 75th St., New York. 

Rugby School, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Frank R. Sherman, A.B , Director. Summer School connected. 

St. Francis Academy, 41 Butler St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Brother David, Prin., Enr. 319, R.C. 

St. James Academy, 248 Jay St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Est. 1851. 

Brother Vincent, Prin , Enr. 90, R.C. 

St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Brother Thomas, Pres., Enr. 225, R.C. 

Trinity School, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

Rev. W. H. C. Lylburn, Prin., Episcopal. A small home school 
St. Benedict’s Preparatory School, Newark, N J., Enr ISO, R.C. 

St. Joseph Preparatory School for Boys, Convent Station, Morns County, 
N.J., Est. 1862 

Winchester School for Boys, Longport, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Douglas Howe Adams, Head Master. 

East Liberty Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1890. 

James C. Armstrong, A.M., Prin., Enr. 150. 

Maplewood Institute, Concordville, Pa. Est. 1863 
J. Chauncey ShortUdge, A B , Harv ’78, Prin. 

Phillips Brooks School, 4224 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1904. 
Howard S. Eitzel, A.M , Head Master. 

(4x6) 



Va.—Cal. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
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SOUTHERN STATES 
Chatham Tkaininq School, Chatham, Va. 

T. Ryland Sanford, Pres , Ear. 112, $225. 

Ghebn University School, Athens, Va Walter K, Greene, Prin. 

Old Oominion Academy, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. E. E. Neff, Ph D., Prin 
Baird’s School for Boys, Charlotte, N C. Maj. J. G Baird, A.B , Prin. 
Cape Fear Academy, Wilmington, N C. Est 1872. 

Washington Catlett, Pnn. 

Furman Fitting School, Greemnlle, SC L, W. Courtney, Prin , Baptist. 
Darlington School, Rome, Ga Est. 1905. 

George I. Briggs, A.B., Prin , Enr 62, Day School. 

Bethel College, Russellville, Ky. Est 1852. 

H G Brownell, Pres , Enr 114, Baptist 
Bowen School, Nashville, Tenn. Est 1896. A G. Bowen, A. M., Enr. 100. 
Hall Moody Institute, Martin, Tenn. Est. 1900. 

H E Watters, A.M., D.D., Pres., Enr 500 
Morgan School, Fayetteville, Tenn Est 1899. R K. Morgan, Prin. 
Baptist Collegiate Institute, Newton, Ala Est. 1898. 

A W. Tate, Pres , Enr. 120 

Barnes School, Montgomery, Ala. J M. & E. R Barnes, Enr 50. 

Bryant School, Fort Worth, Tex. Est 1912. 

W, Cullen Bryant, A B., Prin., Enr. 38. 

Garden Academy, San Antonio, Tex. Est 1908 
Rev. A. W S Garden, Enr. 30. 

Marshall Training School, San Antonio, Tex. Est 1903. 

E C Soule, Pnn., Enr. 60 

San Antonio Academy, San Antonio, Tex. Est. 1903 
W W Bondurant, Prin 

NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

Marion Normal Institute, Marion, Ind., Junior College and Academy. 
Chicago Junior School, Walhalla, Mason Co , Mich. Est 1913. 

V. P Randall, Director. A Home and Farm School. Office in Chicago. 
Hudson School, 44 Witherell St , Detroit, Mich 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, 111. 
Preparatory Department of 10. 

Chaddock Boys' School, 24th St. and Madison Park, Quincy, 111. Est. 1899. 

Hugh C- McPherson, Dean, Enr. 43. 

College School, The, Kemlworth, 111. Est. 1905. Small 
North Park College, 3257 Poster Ave., Chicago, lU 
D. Nywall, Pres., Preparatory and Special Courses. 

Dubuque College Academy, Dubuque, la. Est 1873. 

Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL D., Pres , Enr. 304. 

Highland Park College, Des Moines, la. Geo P. Magill, A.B., Prin. 
Howard Payne College, Fayette, Mo. Est 1844. 

H. E. Stout, Pres , Junior College 
Smith Academy, Van Veeren Ave., St. Louis, Mo Est. 1884. 

Enr. 200. Prep. Dept of Washington Univ, 

The University School for Boys, 365 N. Boyle Ave , St. Louis, Mo. 

Franklin Kean, A.B Est 1900 
Weber Academy, Ogden, Utah. Est, 1888 
James L Barker, A.B., Prm , Enr. 446. 

College School for Boys, Denver, Col Robert G. H Bell, Prin. 
Graham School for Boys, Denver, Col. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 

Saylor Boarding School, Spokane, Wash, Est 1898. J. F. Saylor, Owner. 
Mt Angel College and Seminary, Mt. Angel, Ore. Est. 1887. 

The Benedictine Fathers, Enr. 70, Acad, and Coll. 

Gring School for Boys, Montecito, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

R. B. Gring, A.B., Harv., Prin. 

Boone’s University School, Berkeley, Cal. Est. 1881, 

Benjamin Weed, Head Master, Enr. 70. 

La Grange School of Symmetrical Education, 433 Park View St,, Los 
Angeles, Cal Margaret La Grange, Prm. 

Hillsborough School, San Mateo, Cal H. B. Barton, Head Master. 

Twin Oaks Ranch School, San Marcos, Cal. 

Leonard A Jordan, Prin , Enr. 16. 

Yale School, 209 S. Union Ave., Los Angeles, Cal, T. G. Adams. 
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MILITARY SCHOOLS 

WoRRA-LL. Hall. Academy, Peekskill, N Y. Est 1867 

Clason Point Military- Academy, Clason Point, N Y Eat 1883. 

Rev Brother Edmund, Pnn., Enr. 125, R C 
St John’s School, Ossining, N Y Est 1843 

Rev W. A. Ranney, A.M , Pd B , Pnn Separate School for younger boys 
New Jersey AIilitary Academy, Freehold, N J 

Maj Chas. M. Duncan Freehold Mihtary School for younger boys 
Briarley Hall Military Academy, Poolesville, Md. S J Lodge, Supt. 
Fork Union Military Academy, Fork Union, Va. Est 1897. 

C. W Hardy, Pres , Baptist 

Am.arillo Military Academy, Amarillo, Tex. Est 1913 
B G Lowrey, LL.D., Pnn. 

Carlisle Military Institute, Whitewright, Tex. Est. 1903 
J. M Carlisle, A.M , LL.D , Supt , Enr. 140 
Miami Military Institute, Germantown, Ohio Est 1896. 

Col. O. G. Brown, Pres 

Rock River Military Academy, Dixon, 111 Maj E B Floyd, Com 
Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. Est. 1889. 

Col, W R. Kohr, Pres. 

Kearney Military Academy, Kearney, Neb Est. 1892. George G Ware 
Sant.y Monica Military Academy, Santa Monica, Cal. 

California Military Academy, Los Angeles, Cal Est 1905 
N. W. Brick, AM., Pnn Day and Boarding School. 

Los Angeles Military Academy, Los Angeles, Cal Est. 1895 
"Walter J. Bailey, Przn , well-known educator. Local patronage. 

Urban, Military Day and Boarding School for Young Boys, SOO S Alvarado 
St , Los Angeles, Cal. Est. 1905 Compton Burnett, Hd. Mast 


GIRLS^ SCHOOLS 

NEW ENGLAND 

The Snuggery, Warren, Me. Mrs. L M. Hodgman, Prin. 

Nasson Institute, Spnngvale, Me. Est. 1912. 

Louisa I. Pryor, Dean, Enr 90. 

St Joseph’s Academy, Deenng, Me Est. 1881. Enr 100 
Academy of the Assumption, Wellesley Hills, Mass Est. 1893 
Sisters of Charity, R.C 

Academy of Jesus-Mary, Fall River, Mass. Est, 1877 R.C. 

Academy op Notre Dame, Roxbury, Maas. Enr 145, R C. 

Academy of Sacred Heart, 264 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Enr. 42, R C. 
Elm Hill School, WenonahSt., Roxbury, Mass. Est. 1886 
Matilda W Adams, Prin. 

Mt. St, Joseph’s Academy, Brighton, Mass, Enr. 136, R.C. 

St Ann’s Academy, Marlboro, Maas Est. 1887 Enr. 42, R C. 

Waltham School, Waltham, Mass. Est 1860. 

George B. Beaman, Ph D , Prin , Swedenborgian. 

Whiting Hall, S Sudbury, Mass. Est 1913 

E C Whiting, A.B., B.D., Prin., Enr. 5. Home life emphasized. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Providence, R I. R.C. 

St. Xavier’s Academy, 60 Broad St , Providence, R.I 
Sister M Eulalia, Supt., Enr 172, R.C. 

Academy op Notre Dame, Waterbury, Conn 
Sister M Canne, Prin,, Enr 52, R.C. 

The Courtland School, Bridgeport, Conn. Inc. Est. 1891. 

Miss Mary J- Miner, Pnn. 

Mount St. Joseph Seminary, Hartford, Conn. Est. 1873. 

Sister Mary Cecilia, Prin., Enr. 77, R C. 

Williams Memorial Institute, New London, Conn. Est. 1891. 

Colin S. Buell, Prin., Enr. 252. 

MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 

Academy of the Holy Name, Albany, N Y. Sister M. Odilia, Enr 128, R.C 
Academy op Our Lady op the Blessed Sacrament, Grymes Hill, L.I., N.Y. 
Est. 1903. Sister St Scholastica, Enr. 21, R.C. 
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Ar-ADBMY OF S\INT JosEPH, Brentwood, N Y Enr 200, R C 
Academy of the Visitation, Ridge Blvd *& S9th St , Brooklyn, N Y. E^t 
1855 Weekly bdg and day 

Buffalo Ac\demy op the Sacred Heart, 749 Washington St , Buffalo, N Y 
Mother Isabelle, Pnn , Enr 100, R C 
Columbia Preparatory School, Rochester, N Y. Est. 1892 
Caroline Milhman, Pnn 

D’Youville Academy, Plattsburg, N Y Enr 50, R.C 
FEMA.LE Academy of the Sacred Heart, Rochester, N.Y 
Madame Gabrielle de Roquefeuil, Pnn , Enr 65, R C 
Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, N.Y Est 1S57. 

Sister M Augustine, Pnn , Enr 130, R C 
Holy Cross Academy, 343 W 42d St , N Y C. 

Sister Louise Carmela, Pnn , Enr 105, R C. 

Institute of the Sisters op St Joseph, Buffalo, N Y. 

Sister Mary A Burke, Pnn , Enr 72, R.C. 

Miss Janet Lee’s School, Nyack, N Y Miss Janet Lee, Enr, 30. • 

Mt St Ursula Academy, Bedford Park, N Y.C. Est 1854. 

Mother Mary Fidehs, Pnn , Enr 78, R C 
Naz.areth Academy, Rochester, N.Y. 

Sister M Marcella Reagan, Pnn , Enr 302, R C 
St. Catharine’s Academic School, 539 W. 152d St , N.Y C. Est 1890 
Sister M Bernadine, Pnn , Enr. 34, R.C. 

St Elizabeth’s Academy, Allegheny, N Y. 

Sister M Theresa, Pnn , Enr 48, R C 
St Francis Xavier Academy, 721 Carroll St , Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Sister M Immaculate, Prin , R C 
St Gabriel’s School, 231 E 36th St , N Y.C. 

Sister M Manella, Pnn , Enr 63, R.C. 

St Mary’s Academy, Glens Falls, N Y 

Sister Mary Joseph, Pnn., Enr. 41, R C. 

St Mary’s Academy, Little Falla, N Y. Enr 122, R.C. 

Sherman Park Seminary, Port Henry, N.Y. Sisters of St Joseph, R C 
Ursuline Seminary, New Rochelle, N.Y. Est. 1897. 

Mother M Augustine, Prin , Enr. 45, R.C 
Academy op St. Elizabeth, Morns Co , N.J Eat 1859. Enr. 116, R C 
Miss Anablb’s School, New Brunswick, N J. Est. 1883. 

Harriet Anable, Pnn Day only. 

Bowen.-Van Clbbp School, Trenton, N J. Est. 1914. 

Ida R Bowen, Prin , Enr. 70. 

Carter School for Girls, The, Princeton, N.J. Est. 1905. 

Maude Virginia Carter, Prin., Enr. 25. 

Holy Angels Boarding and Day School, Fort Lee, N J Eat 1879. 

Sister Mary N. Dumphy, Prin , Enr. 210, R C. 

Star of the Sea Academy, Long Branch, N.J. Est 1885. 

Sisters of Charity, R.C. 

Allentown College for Women, Allentown, Pa. Est 1867. 

Rev. Wm. F Curtis, Pres, of College. Prep. Dept, a separate institution. 
Ambler Homestead School, Ambler, Pa. 

Elizabeth A. Armour, Prin., Country School. 

Harcum School, The, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Mrs. Edith H. Harcum, Head. 
Mount Saint Mary’s Seminary, Scranton, Pa Est. 1883 R C- 
Immagulata Seminary, Mount Marion, Wisconsin Ave , Washington, D.C. 

SOUTHERN STATES 

The Southern Association of College Women warns students that no college 
in this group is either a standard four-year College or a standard Jumor College. 

Dandridge Hall, Richmond, Va. Sarah D. Moore, Pnn , Enr. 12. Elemen. 
Elizabeth College, Salem, Va Rev John C. Pury, Pres 
Leache-Wood Seminary, Norfolk, Va Est, 1871 

Miss Agnes P West, Prin Large day and boarding school with local 
patronage Outdoor study all winter 
Martha Washington College, Abingdon, Va 
Junior College and Prejparatory work, 

Roanoke Institute, Danville, Va. Est. 1859. 

W, W Rivers, A M., Prin., Enr. 185, 

Stonewall Jackson College, Abingdon, Va. 

Reported of high school grade like many Southern Colleges. 
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N. C. — Miss. 


Asheville School for Girls, Asheville, N.C. May Carbutt, Prm. 
Chowan College, Murfreesboro, N C. 

'W'ork reported chiefly of high school grade 
CoNTENTNEA HoME ScHOOL FOR YouNo GiBLS, Chapel Hill, N C. 

Alice E Jones, Ph B , M A., Pnn. 

Davenport College, Lenoir, N.C. Est 1855. 

Rev James B. Craven, Pres , Enr ISO, Methodist Episcopal- 
Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, N.C. 

Greensboro College for Women, Greensboro, N C Est. 1838. 

Rev S B. Turrentxno, Pres., Pr^. Dept , Enr, 54. 

!Mont Edgecombe, Rocky Mt., N C 

Dr & Mrs Mercer Country home school. Small 
Peace Institute, Raleigh, N.C. 

IMary K. Graham, Pres. To be reorganized. 

Queen’s College, Charlotte, N C. 

Work of a little higher grade than the typical Southern College 
Sacred Heart College, Belmont, N.C. Preparatory work. 

Chicora College, Columbia, SC 'j 
Coker College, Hartsville, S.C. 

Columbia College, Columbia, SC I Reported as chiefly engaged in ‘ pre- 
Greenvillb Female College, ( paratory’ and ‘finishing’ work. 

Greenville, S C. I 

Woman’s College, Due West, S.C. J 


Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Ga. 
Cox College, College Park, Ga 
Lagr.^nge College, Lagrange, Ga. 
Southern Female College, 
Lagrange, Ga 


} The Southern Association of College 
Women warns prospective students 
that the degrees of these are not 
standard. 


Lorbna Hall, 1133 Second Ave , Columbus, Ga. Est. 1911. 
Jessie M Snyder, S B , Prin., Enr. 80 


Craig Open Air School, 2000 Brickell Ave., Miami, Fla. 

Julia F. Hams, Director. Complete Outdoor lafe. 

Palmhurst, Indianola, Fla. 

Rev. Albert L. Hazlett, A.M., Ph D , Prin., Enr. limited to ten 
Kentucky College fob Women, Lexington, Ky. 

Tentatively accredited as a preparatory seh by Vassar. 

Kentucky Home School, 1220 Fourth St , Lomsville, Ky. Eat 1865 
Annie S. Waters and Annie S. Anderson, Pnncmals. 

Lorbtto Academy, Loretto, Ky. Est. 1812. R < 5 . 


Madison Institute, Richmond, Ky. Est. 1866. 

J, B Cassidy, Prin., Enr. 80. 

Margaret College, Versailles, Ky. 

Better than the usual Southern Junior College 
Millersbubq College, Millersburg, Ky. Est 1850. 

Rev, C. C. Fisher, A.M., Pres., Enr. 145. Jumor College, 

Nazareth Academy, Nazareth, Ky. Est. 1812. Enr. 100, R.C. 

Sayre College, Lexington, Ky. Est, 1854 

J. M. Spencer, Pres, College Prep, and Conservatory of Music. 

Bethel College, Hopkinsville, Ky I 

Franklin Female College, Franklin, Ky. I Reported as ‘poor preparatory 
Liberty College, Glasgow, Ky. I schools.’ 


Beaumont College, Harrodsburg, Ky. J 
Buford College, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 1887. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G Buford, Enr. 70. 

Fairmount, a Church School for Girls, Monteagle, Tenn. Est. 1873. 
Miss Hutchison’s School, Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss H. L. White, Prin. Acer. School. 


Boscobbl College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Centenary College, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Memphis Conference Female College, ry ^ j ^ 

Jackson, Tenn. I Reported ^as poor preparatory 

Rogbrsville Synodical College, schools. 

Rogersville, Tenn. 

Soule College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Margaret Booth School, Montgomery, Ala. Day, College Prep. 
Birmingham Seminary, Birmingham, Ala. General Courses 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. Est. 1873. 

W. T. Lowrey, A.M., Prin., Enr 400. 

All Saints College, Vicksburg, Miss. Preparatory Course. 
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JMrss Egan’s School, 877 Margaret Place, Shreveport, La 
Louisa H. Egan, Pnn 

Homk Institute, 1446 Camp St , New Orleans, La. Est 18S1. 

Jennie Wright and Mary Wright, Pnn , Enr 71 
Mansfield FE^L^.LE College, Mansfield, La Junior College 
Mulholland School, 210 Augusta St , San Antonio, Tex. Est. 1894. 

Kate B. Jackson, A B , Pnn , Ear. 100 Acer, by Vassar 
The Thomas School, 927 S Alamo St , San Antonio, Tex Est 1902. 

A. A Thomas, A M , Pnn , Enr. 90 
St Mary’s Hall, San Antonio, Tex 

St. Mary’s College and Preparatory- School, College HiH, Ualiaa, lex, 
Est 1SS9, Rt Rev A C Garrett, D E , LL D , Pres . Epis 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
Glendale College, Glendale, O Est 1853 
Rebecca J DeVore, Pres Junior College 
Mt St. Joseph, Jvlt St Joseph, O Est 1829 Enr 40. 

Oxford College Academy-, Oxford, O Est 1S30 

Jane Sherzer, Ph L , Pres ^ 1 .l 10 c- 

Academy of the Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg, Ind Est ifabo 

Sister M Veronica, Enr. 75, R C 

St Augustine's Academy, Fort Wayne, Ind. Est. 1845- Enr 5o. 
Nazareth Academy, Kalamazoo Co , Mich. Est. 1897 

Sister Mary Hastings, Pres Barbour Hall — Dejit. for little b 03 g K C. 

Holy Rosary Academy, Lincoln Ave., Bay City, Mich tu ' 

Academy of Our Lady, 95th and Throop Sts , Long-wood, Chicago, 111. 

Sister M Aquinata, Directress, Enr. 274, R.C. 

Academy of Our Lady op Providence, Chicago, 111 

Sisters of Providence of St Mary-of-the-Woods, Enr. 383, R C. 

Bettib Stuart Institute, Springfield, 111 Est 1868 
Anne H. Brooks, Prin , Enr 85. 

Saint Mary’s Academy, 301 N Eighth St . Quincy, 111 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Mother M. Magdalen, Pnn , Enr. 4o, RC. 

Miss Spaids’ School for Girls, 3138 Michigan Ave , Chicago, 111. 

Kate L Spaids, Prin , General Studies. . 

Villa db Chantal, Rock Island, 111. Est 1868 Enr 144, H C . 
Visitation Academy, 2128 Ridge Ave , Evanston, III Sisters of P^vidence 
Stbvan School for Girls, 4313 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, 111 Est. 1890 
Mrs. Luella M. Wilson, Prin. For sale. -ioq o 

Sacred Heart Academy, Madison, Wis. Est 1882 Enr 12 b, tt.E. 

St. Clara College and Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis Est, 1852. 

110 enrolled m Academic Department. R C. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Green Bay, Wis- Est 1902. Enr ^0. 

St. Mary’s Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, Wis Est 1909. 

Sisters of St Agnes, Enr. SO, R^. 10 * 7-7 

Academy of the Sacred Heart, Owatonna, Minn. Est, lb//. 

Sister Mary Cyril, Superior, R C. „ ^ ^ 4 . 1 

St. Benedict’s College and Academy, St. Joseph, Minn. Jtst ibbu. 

Sister Dominica, Directress, Enr 250, Academic Dept , R.C. 

St. Clare Seminary, Winona, Minn. Est. 1894. 

Prep to College of Saint Teresa. R.C. vrt -r n 

Academiy of the Immaculate Conception, Dubuque, la., Enr. /o, r l- 
St. Francis Academy, Columbus, Neb. Est. 1^2. 

Sister M. Agnella, Superioress, Enr 260, R C. 

Spalding Academy, Spalding, Neb. Est. 1900. 

Sister Mary Dolores, Enr. 45, R.C. 4 . 

Fairmount College and Music Conservatory, Wichita, Kan 
Walter H. RoLhns, Pres , 33 enrolled in Prep. Dept. 

Nazareth Academy, Concordia, Kam RC 
St. Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth, Kan. Est loob. R.o. 

Christian College, Columbia, Mo. Eat 1851 . _ 

Mrs L. W. St. Clair-Moss, Pres., Enr. 216. Jumor College 
CoTTEY College, Nevada, Mo. Est, 1884. ^ 

Mrs. V. A Cottey Stockard, Pres., Enr. 200. Junior College 
Forest Park University, St. Louis, Mo Est. 1361 

Annas Cairns, Pres. Junior College and Colley Prep. 

Lobetto Academy, 39th & Roanoke l^vd , Kailas City, Mo Est. 1902- 
Central College, Conway, Ark. Dr John W". Conge:^Prm ^ , 

Crescent College and Conservatory for Women, Eureka Springs, Ark, 
Richard R Thompson, A.M , Pres., Enr. 86 . 


Est 1892 


R C 
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Cal.~Vt. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


CrMMOcK Academy, 1500 S Figueroa St , Los Angeles, Cal Est 1904 as a 
department of the Cumnock School of Expression 
Martha C Weaver, Director. 

St Eliz^.beth School, for Gibes, Loa Angeles, Cal Episcopal 
St Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore Est. 1869 Sister Superior, Pres , Epis 
Tudor School, 4001 S. Figueroa St , Los Angeles, Cal 

Wellesley School, The, 2237 Piedmont Ave , Berkeley, Cal Est 1874 as 
Snell Seminary Adelaide Smith, B S , B A , IM S , Prm , Enr 15 
WiLSHiRE School for Girls, 624 S Normandie Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss I C Pirret, Prin 


COEDUCATIONAL t CHOOLS 
NEW ENGLAND 
Anson Academy, North Anson, Me. Est. 1823 
REG Bailey, Prin., Enr 31 
Bridge Academy, Dresden Mills, Me Est ISSl 
Noms S Lord, A B , Prin , Enr 44, Endowed 
Bridgewater Classical Institute, Bridgewater Center, Me, 

H W Wood, Prin 

Cherryfield Academy, Cherryfield, Me. R. C Bridges, Prin 
East Maine Conference Seminary, Bucksport, Me. Est 1848 
Elmer E Verrill, Pres 

Freedom Academy, Freedom, Me. Est 1836. 

Frank E Fortier, Prin., Enr 196 

Hampden Academy, Hampden, Me. Est. 1803. B. C Merckle, Prm 
Hartland Academy, Hartland, Me P W. Sprague, Prin 
Higgins Classical Institute, Charleston, Me A. W Blount, Prin. 
Leavitt Institute, Turner Centre, Me Est. 1901 
Percy H. H. Booker, Prin., Enr 94. 

Liminqton Academy, Limington, Me. Willis F Avery, Prin 
Litchfield Academy, Litchfield, Me. Est 1845. Leon E. Cash, Prin 
Madawaska Training School, Fort Kent, Me Est. 1878. 

Miss Mary P Nowland, Prin, 

Monson Academy, Monson, Me. C H. Rangers, Prin. 

Parsonsfield Seminary, N. Parsonsfield, Me Est. 1832. 

Roland H. Verbeck, Prm , Enr. 45 
Patten Academy, Patten, Me Charles E. Merrill, Prin. 

Potter Academy, Sebago, Me. Est. 1896. Berton E Cook, Prin 
Ricker Classical Institute, Houlton, Me. Est. 1848. 

Jonathan L. Dyer, Prm,, Enr. 147. 

Somerset Academy, Athens, Me Inc. 1846. C H. Greene, Prin. 
Washington Academy, E Machias, Me Est. 1792. 

Ralph S. Smith, Prm 

Wilton Academy, Wilton, Me. Est. 1867. W G Colby, Prin 
Atkinson Academy, Atkinson, N H. Est. 1784. 

H. Warren Dow, Prin. 

Austin-Catb Academy, Center Strafford, N.H. Est 1833 
Earl P Freese, Prin., Enr. 50 

Coe’s Northwood Academy, Northwood Center, N H. Est. 1866. 

Edwin K Welsh, Prin 

CoLBBROOK Academy, Colebrook, N H. Charles O. Dalrymple, Prin. 

Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. Est. 1884. Brenton C. Patterson, Prin 
Francestown Academy, Francestown, N.H. Est 1801. C. E. Michels, Pnn 
Gilmanton Academy, Gilmanton, N.H. Est. 1794. Mary A. Wight, Prin. 
Hampton Academy, Hampton, N H. W. B Elwell, Prin. 

Haverhill Academy, Haverhill, N.H. Est. 1793. E. B Cornell, Prin. 
Kezer Seminary, Canterbury, N.H Mrs. Clara M Currier, Prin. 

McGaw Normal Institute, Reed’s Ferry, N.H Est. 1849. 

P W Dudley, Prin. 

Pembroke Academy, Pembroke, N.H. Est. 1818. 

H G. Blount, Prin., Enr. 92 

Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N H. Est. 1814 H. W Poor, Prin , Enr 195, 
Black River Academy, Ludlow, Vt. F. L. Bugbee, Prin 
Brigham Academy, Bakersfield, Vt. Est. 1879. 

Charles H. Morrill, Prin., Enr. 120. 
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Caledonia County Grammar School, Peacham, Vt. Est. 1797. 

IVI W Chaffee, Pnn 

Craftsbury Academy, North Craftsbury, Vt. Est 1S29. 

Mary E Bailey, Pnn 

Derby Academy, Derby, Vt Est. 1840. Isaiah Bowdoin, Pnn. 

Essex Classical Institute, Essex, Vt. 

Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. Est 1871. 

Liberal endowments and numerous scholarships. Low tuition. 

Lbland and Gray Seminary, Townshend, Vt. Est. 1854 
Guy W. Powers, Pnn. 

Lyndon Institute, Lyndon Center, V’t. Eat 1867. 

Ozias D Mathewson, Pnn,, Enr 200 
McIndoe Academy, Mclndoe Falls, Vt Lyman C, Hunt, Prin 
Mt. St Mary’s Academy, Burlington, Vt Sister Mary Frances, Enr. 50. 
St. Anne’s Academy, Swanton, Vt Est 1858. Rev. E. M Salmon, Enr. 350. 
St Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. Est 1904 Enr. 122 
Thetford Academy, Thetford, Vt Est. 1819. W. M. Slade, Pnn 
Villa Barlow Academy, St Albans, Vt. Est. 1869. 

Sister Mary Magdalen, Enr 27, R C. 

Barker Free Academy, West Boxford, Mass. Est. 1883. 

Harold C Wingate, Pnn., Enr 18 
Miss Emerson’s School for Boys and Girls, Winchester, Mass. 

Miss E. C. Emerson, Pnn. Elementary. 

Hitchcock Free Academy, Brimfield, Mass. Est. 1855. Geo. F Kenney, 
Prin 

Hopkins Academy, Hadley, Mass. Est. 1664 Franklin E. Heald, Prin. 
Miss Howe’s Private School, Salem, Mass. Est 1892. 

Miss Bertha M. Howe, Prin. Elementary. 

Ston Holm, Sharon, Mass. Est. 1913 

Mrs Helen W Davenport, Pnn,, Enr. 28. Elementary. 

South Lancaster Academy, South Lancaster, Mass. Est 1882. 

Benjamin F Machlan, Prin. Seventh-day Adventists in charge. 
Gordon School, 405 Angell St , Providence, R.I. Est. 1910. 

Dr. Helen W. Cooke, Pnn., Enr, 105 

Cornish School, New Canaan, Conn. Est. 1908. Edith M. DeVigne, Prin. 
Woodstock Academy, Woodstock, Conn. Est. 1801. 

Wilham A. Perkins, Prin., Enr. 100. 

MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 
A M. Chesbrouqh Seminary, North Chili, N.Y. Est. 1867. 

Harold A Millican, Prin , Free Methodist. 

Baldwin School, The, Saranac Lake, N.Y. Est. 1908. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest H. Baldwin, Principals, Enr 16. 

Glens Falls Academy, Glens Falls, N.Y. Est 1841. 

H. Mason Brent, Head Master, Enr. 100. 

Houghton Seminary, Houghton, N Y Est. 1883. 

James S. Luckey, A.M., Pd.M., Prin , Enr. 250. 

Immaculate Heart Academy, Watertown, N Y. 

Mother M Josephine, Prin , Enr. 60, R.C 
Morninqside School, 438 W. 116th St., N.Y.C. Est. 1895. 

Misses Dorothy and Lilian Johnson. 

St. Bernard’s Academy, Cohoes, N.Y 

Rev. Thos. S. Keveney, Prin , Enr. Ill, R.C. 

St. John’s Catholic Academy, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Rev. Michael Cline, Pnn., Enr. 42, R.C. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Troy, N.Y. Rev J. A Curtin, Prin., Enr. 116, R C. 
St. Mary’s Academy, Dunkirk, N.Y. Enr. 132, R.C 
St. Michael’s School, 335 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 

Mrs. Edith Sharon, Prin. Elementary. 

Shandaken Institute, Shandaken, N.Y. 

R. L. Marsans, Dir., Special Instruction in Spanish 
SouTHOLD Academy, Southold, N Y. Miss Bertha R. Stoddard, Prin. 

Travis Preparatory School, 909 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

A Lincoln Travis, Prin., Enr. 80 , ^ . 

Wilson Memorial Academy, Nyack, N.Y Rev. Walter M. Turnbull, Pnn. 
WiNNwooD, Lake Grove, L.I , N.Y. 

Earl J. Winn (Cornell), Prin. All grades and college preparatory. 
Passaic Collegiate School, Passaic, N J, Est. 1896. 

Maud M- Browne, Prin. 
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Academy op the New Chitbch, Bryn Athyn, Pa Est. 1S76. 

Charles E. Doenng, Prin , Enr. 142, Swedenborgian 
Misses Roney’s School, 3831 Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mary E. Roney, Prin. Elementary for boys. 

Temple University, Broad and Berks Sts , Philadelphia, Pa Est. 1884 
Rev. Russell H Conwell, Head. College Prep Dept 
Eastern College and Conservatory, Manassas, Va. 

Dr. Hervin U. Roop, Prin., Preparatory Department 
Willow Brook Academy, Reliance, Va. J. C. Beaty, Pnn. 

Margaret College, Versailles, Ky Est. 1899. 

Rev. James M. hlaxon, A M., Episcopal. 

Brevard Instttctte, Brevard, N C. 

C. H. Trowbridge, Prin , Enr. 200, Methodist Episcopal 
St. Paul’s School, Beaufort, N C. Est. 1889. 

Mrs. N P. Geffrey, Prin., Enr. 216. 

Carlisle Fitting School, Bamberg, S C- Est. 1892. 

J. Caldwell Guilds, Prin. 

Palmer College Academy, De Funiak Springs, Fla. Est 1907. 

W. M. Kemper, Prin., Prep. Dept. 

Thornsby Institute, Thornsby, Ala. Est. 1906. Enr. 60. 

Rev. S. H. Herbert, A.B., Prin. Separate dormitories for boys and girls. 

NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
Ubbana University Schools, Urbana, O. Est. 1850. 

Rev. Russell Eaton, A-B., Head Master, Enr 44. 

Grand River Institute, Auatinburg, O. Est. 1831. 

Earle W. Hamblin, B.S., Prin. 

Faibmount Academy, Fairmount, Ind. Est. 1884. 

Albert R. Hall, A.B., Pnn,, Enr. 175, Friends. 

Kinq-Crawford Classical School, Terre Haute, Ind Est. 1906. 

Mary S. Crawford, Prin. Day only. 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind. 

Otho Winger, A.M., Pres,, Preparatory Department enrolls 76. 

Taylor University, Upland, Ind. 

M. Vayhinger, A M„ D.D., Pres. Four-year Preparatory Course. 
Winona College, Winona Lake, Ind. Four-year College Prep. Course 
Webb Academy, Grand Rapids, Mich. Est. 1900. Wm. E. Webb, Director. 
The Elmwood School, 5484 Cornell Ave., Chicago, 111. Est. 1892. 

Mary L. Fellows, Prin. In Hyde Park. 

The Union Academy, Anna, 111. Rev. W. O. Shewmaker, Prin., Enr. 33. Presb. 
Vermilion Academy, Vermilion Grove, 111. Est. 1774 

Edith C. Shugart, A.B., Prin. Friends School. Day only. 

Wheaton Academy, ^W^eaton, 111, Est. 1855. 

William F. Rice, A.M., Dean, Enr. 92. 

William and Vashti College, Aledo, 111. Est. 1880. 

Ward L. Ray, A.M., Pres., Enr. 200. 

Hillside Home School, Hillside, Wis Est. 1887. 

The Misses Lloyd Jones, Principals- 
GRANn View College, Des Moines, la. Est. 1895. 

Th. Knudsen, Head Master, Enr. 78 A School for Danish-Americans. 
Waldorf Lutheran College, Forest City, la. Est. 1903. 

Rev. Martin Hegland, Ph.D., Enr 302. 

Nebraska Wesleyan Academy, Umversity Place, Neb. Est. 1887. 

John C. Jensen, Prin , Enr 55, Meth. Epis. 

Palmer College, Albany, Mo. Est. 1876. 

E. A. Watkins, A.M., D.D., Pres. 

Brigham, The Froebelian House-School, Boulder, Col. Est. 1908 

Lavinia A. Small, Prin., Enr. 15 Elementary for delicate or convalescent. 
Phillips University High School, Enid, Okla. 

Ely V. ZoUars, Prin., Enr. 90. 

Pacific Lutheran Academy, Parkland, Wash. Est. 1891. 

Rev. N. H- Hong, Prin., Enr. 212. 

The Beach School, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Cal. 

For children of Hotel guests. 

Berkeley Hall School, Los Angeles, Cal. Est. 1911. 

Miss Leila L. Copper, Pnn., Enr, 105. Elementary. 

Lordsburg College, Lordsburg, Cal. 

W. P. England, Prin,, Enr. 50 in high school department. 
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SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 

Liederhbim School of Vocal Music. Auburndale, Mass. Est 1908. 

Mrs. May S Ruggles. 

Danbuky Music School, Danbury, Conn. Ella A. Curtis, Dir. Enr 200 
Beatrice Wainwriqht Sch of Music, 300 W 85th St , N.Y.C. Bdg & Day- 
Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art, 549 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

R. W. Connor, Director 

Brooklyn Conservatory op Music, Franklin Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Adolph Whitelaw, Director. Enr. 250. 

Cons, op Musical Art, 214 Lenox Ave , N.Y C. Otto Jablonski, Mus. Dir. 
D. K. G Institute op Musical Art, 47 Pnnce St., Rochester, N.Y. 
George B. Penny, Dean 

Grand Italian Cons, op Music, 542 State St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

R. E De Stefani, Director. 

Master School op Music, 96 Clinton St , Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mme. M. Guttman-Riee and Edward Falck, Principals. 

Mollenhauer Cons, of Music, 73 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Est. 1868. 
Henry Mollenhauer, Director 

National Cons, of Music of America, 126 W. 79th St , N.Y.C. Est. 1885. 
Mrs. J M. Thurber, Pres. 

New York German Cons of Music, 306 Madison Ave., N Y.C. Est. 1876. 

Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, Directors. 

Talmaqe Studio of Music, 362 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

David Talmage. 

Troy Conservatory of Music, Third and State Sts., Troy, N.Y. Est 1903. 
Christian A Stein, Director 

Normal Cons, of Music, Pa. State Normal Sch., Indiana, Pa. 

Hamlin E Cogswell, Director. 

School of Singing, 1628 S St., N.W , Washington, D C. Est. 1915. 

Mme. Lucia Borden, Principal. 

Atlanta Cons, of Music, Peachtree <fe Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1907. 

George F Lindmer, Director. 

Mt Union Conservatory op Music, Alliance, O 

Ohio Conservatory op Music, Bodmann Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Est. 1894. 
Mrs. E. C. Graninger, Director. 

South Bend Cons, op Music, Toepp Bldg., South Bend, Ind. Est 1906. 
Max Miranda, Director. 

Valparaiso Untv. Sch of Music, Valparaiso, Ind. Enr 300. 

Winona College Cons, op Music, Winona Lake, Ind. 

Balatka Acad, of Musical Art, Audit. Bldg., Chicago, 111. Est. 1879. 
Anna H Balatka, Director. 

Caruthbrs School of Piano, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 111. Est. 1901. 

Julia L. Caruthers, Director 

Chicago College op Music, KimbaU Hall, Chicago, 111. 

Esther Harris, President 

Mrs John R. Gray’s College op Music, Bloomington, 111. 

Mrs. John R. Gray, Director Enr. 1360 
Hadley Sch. of Music, 431 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 111. 

Grant Hadley, Director. 

Hinshaw Conservatory, Kimball Hall, Chicago, 111. Est 1889. 

Marvin Hinshaw, Director. 

Lombard Col Vocal Art Inst., Galesburg, 111 Anna Groff-Bryant, Dir. 
National Cons, op Music, 218 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 111 
EUa Ellis Perfield, Directress. 

Peoria Musical College, N. Madison Ave., Peoria, lU 
Franklin Stead, Director. Enr. 450. 

Walter Spry Music School, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. Walter Spry, Dir, 
Western Cons , Mailers Bldg , Chicago, 111. _ E. H. Scott, President. 
Marquette Cons of Music, 223 10th St., Milwaukee. L. Semmann, Dean. 
Conservatory op St. Cecilia, Winona, Minn. 

Col. of Music of Kansas Wes. Univ., Salma, Kan. Paul R. Utt, Dean. 
King Conservatory op Music, San Jos6, Cal. Est. 1893. 

George Kruger, Dean, 
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SCHOOLS OF ART 

OauNQUiT Summer School, Ogunquit, Me. Charles H Woodbury 
School, of Fine Arts, Portland Society op Art, 97 Spring St., Portland, Me. 

Mrs John Howard Hill, Mgr Est. 1911. Day and Evening Classes 
Cape Cod School of Art, Provincetown, Mass. Est 1899. 

Charles W Hawthorne. Enr. 85. Summer 
Norwich Art School, Norwich, Conn. Est 1890 

Mrs. Guy W. Eastman, Dir. Drawing, Painting, Design, Normal Art 
Old Lyme Art Class, Lyme, Conn 

Alan Bement, Instr. Summer Limited to 30 
The American School of Miniature Painting, 96 Fifth Ave , N.Y C 
Lucia Fairchild Fuller, Instr. Est. 1914 
Art School of Albright Art Gallery, 1110 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N Y. 

Arietta Lothrop, Supt. Est 1885 Pine and Decorative Art 
Modern Art School, 72 Washington Sq , S., N Y.C. 

Frederic Burt and M. Musselman-Carr. Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, 
Poster Designing, Interior Decorating, Design, etc. Summer School 
at Provincetown 

Art School op Art Club op Richmond, 521 W Grace St., Richmond, Va 
Est 1893 

Nora Houston, Dir Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Modehng, Design. 
School of Applied Art, Battle Creejc» Mich. Est. 1898 

Walter J Payne, Gen Mgr. Commercial and Illustrated Art Practical 
The Fine Arts Institute School, 1020 McGee St , Kansas City, Mo 
Est. 1908 Day and Evemng. Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustra- 
tion, and Normal Instruction 

The Students School op Ajrt, 1311 Pearl St , Denver, Col. Est. 1895. 
Henry Read, Director. Art Sch of Univ. of Denver 

KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Springfield Kindergarten Normal Training School, Court St , Spring- 
field, Maas Est. 1898. 

Hattie Twichell, Prin. Enr 20 Course: 2 yrs. 

The Susan E. Blow Training School for Kindbrgartners, 339 Marlboro 
St , Boston, Mass. Est. 1916 Laura Fisher, Prin. Course: 2 yrs. 
Tuition: $100. Opens Oct 5, 1916 

Miss Jenny Hunter’s Kindergarten Training School, 2079 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. Jenny Hunter 

Kindergarten Normal Training School, 82 Halsted St., E. Orange, N.J. 

Est. 1904 Cora Webb Peet, Prin. Enr. 20. Course: 2 yrs. 

Lucy Webb Hayes Tr, Sch., Kind. Dept , 1150 N. Capitol St , Wash , D.C. 

Est. 1903. N. Margaret Whitman, Prin. Enr 11. Course; 2 yrs. 
Columbus Free Kind, As, Training School, Fourth Ave , Columbus, Ga. 

Est. 1896 Edwina Wood, Enr. 8 Course: 2 yrs. Fac: 3. 
Mobile Kindergarten Training School, Gov’t St., Mobile, Ala. Est. 1912. 

Anne E. Johnston Enr. 7, Course: 2 yrs. 

South Bend Training Sch., 212 S Lafayette St , South Bend, Ind Est. 1909 
Mrs Alma O Ware, Prin. Enr. 55 Course: 2-3 yrs 
Chicago Univ., School of Education, Kindergarten Dept., Kenwood 
Ave., Chicago, 111. Est. 1901, 

Alice Temple Enr. 171. Course: 2-4 yrs 
Drake University, Kindergarten Dept., Des Moines, la. Est. 1885, 
Bessie M. Park. Ear. 24 Course: 2 yrs, 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Kindergarten Dept , University 
Place, Neb Lillian M Beach. Enr 37 Course: 2 yrs. 

Barnard Kind Training Sch , 2192 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. Est 1892. 

Grace E. Barnard, Prin Enr. 61. Course: 2 yrs. 

Broadoaks Kindergarten Training School, Pasadena, Cal. Est. 1912. 
Ada Mae Brooks, Prin Enr. 8. Course: 2 yrs. 

SCHOOLS OF EXPRESSION AND DRAMATIC ART 

The College op the Spoken Word, Trinity Court, Boston, Maas. 

Delbert M. Staley, Pres. Day and Evening School. 

Edith Coburn Noyes School of Expression, 246 Huntington Ave , Boston, 
Mass. Eat. 1907. Edith Coburn Noyes, Prin. Enr, 25. Fac* 3. 
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School of English Speech and Expression, Pierce Bldg , Boston Est 1S97. 

Mane Ware Laughton, Prin. Summer Session at Peterboro, N.H 
The N \tional Conservator'i op Dramatic Art, 19-23 W. 44th St , N Y C. 

F F Mackay, Director Oratory and Elocution Dept of Acting, 
Neff College, 1730 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, Pa Est 1893 

Silas F Neff, Pres. Enr 250. Also Correspondence Instruction. 
Capitol College of Oratory and Music, Neil & Third Aves , Columbus, 
O. Est 1896. 

Frank L Fox, M.A , Pres Enr 200. Depts. of Art and Music. 
Beasley School of Oratory and Dramatic Art, Monroe Ave , Grand 
Rapids, Mich Est 1891 Mrs Marie W. Beasley, Prin. Enr. 10 
Drake University, School op Dramatic Art, Des Moines, la. 

Edwin Barlow Evans, Director. Enr 40 Course: 2 yrs 
Dillenbeck School of Expression, Studio Bldg., Kansas City. Est 1893. 
Preston K. Dillenbeck, Director. Enr. 100. Teachers' Class. Boys and 
Girls’ Class. 

The Perry School op Oratory and Dramatic Art, Euclid Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. Est. 1897 

Edward P. Perry, Prin Evening Course in Pub. Speaking. 

Cumnock School of Expression, Los Angeles, Cal. Est 1894. 

Martha C- Weaver, Dir Course: 2 yrs. Bdg. Accom. for 24. Academy. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF CANADA 

Dovercourt College op Music, Dovercourt & Bloor Sts., Toronto, Ont 
Albert Dowmng, Mus Director 
Academy op Music, 74 Queen St , Brantford, Ont. 

David L Wright, Mus. Dir District Local Center for Toronto Cons. 
Convent op the Sacred Heart, Rxdeau St., Ottawa, Ont. Est. 1849. 

Grey Nuns, R C 

Lake Lodge School, Grimsby, Ont. Est. 1896. 

W J. Drope, M.A , Prin. College Prep, for Young Boys. 

“Ovenden” Ladies College, Barrie, Ont. Est. 1915. 

Miss C. M. Elgood, Mile. R. S, Shopoff, and Miss E. J. Ingram, Principals. 
French emphasized. 

St Mary’s Academy, Windsor, Ont. R.C. Prep and Collegiate 
Art Association op Montreal, Montreal, P.Q. School of Art 
Saint Joseph’s College, Saint Joseph, N.B. Est 1864 

Rev. B, Lecavalier, Sup^rieur. Enr 141. Prep , Acad , and Arts Courses 


BOYS’ SUMMER CAMPS 

Abbott Hill Recreation School, Farmington, Me. 

George D. Church. Summer Tutoring Dept, of Abbott School. Opens 
July 14th. $150. 

Cedar Crest, Belgrade Lakes, Me. Est. 1916. 

Dr. Joseph I. Gorfinkle, Director, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. $225. Jewish Boys 
and Young Men. 

Harbor Island, Muscongus Bay, Me. Est. 1916. 

Herbert E. Moore, Friends’ Central Sch., Phila., Pa. $200. Boys 10—16. 
Kah-Goon-Wah, East Sebago, Me. Est. 1900. 

William Tappan, Director, 1419 Bolton St., Balt., Md. No age limit. 
Keoka, Naple.s, Me. Est. 1906. 

C. Stuart Mitchell, Director, 99 Livingston St,, B’klyn, N.Y. 

Kinapii^ Lake Kezar, Me Est. 1916. 

H. C. Went, Director, Bridgeport, Conn. Boys 8-15. 

Millers’ Islands, Oakland, Me. 

W. H. Miller, Wakefield St., Lewiston, Me $175 Boys 12-18. 

Sebago, West Gray, Me. E. H. Witham, Southington, Conn. 

SoKOKis, Bridgton, Me. Est. 1915. 

Orlando E. Ferry, Director, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. 1 . 
Boys 10-161 

Agamenticus, Newmarket, N.H. ^ 

William G. Ramsden, B.S , Director, Ternll School, Dallas, Tex. Boys 
3 0-18. $350. For Texas Boys only. 

Baysidb, Newmarket, N.H. 

Charles E Robinson, M.A , Director. $15 per week. 
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Copp Knoll, Center Tuftonboro, N.H. 

Hamlet S. Philpot, Ashbury Col , Ottawa, Ont., Can 
Glenbock, Newmarket, N.H. 

Ralph R. Barr, 9 Holten St , Danvers, ^.lass $125. Recreation and 
Tutoring, 

Opechee, New London, N.H Est. 1910. 

J. G. MitcheU, Jr., 9 W. 93d St., N.Y.C. 

Sagamore, Hebron, N.H 

W. H Lillard, Andover, Mass. $200. Jun 2S-Sep. 1 
We-e-Yah-Yah, Alton, N H Est. 1916. 

Harrison H. Buxton, Walker Rd., Swampscott, Mass $150 Boys 
8-18. Twenty years in Camp Work. 

Berkshire Boys’, I,ane.sboro, Mass Est. 1908. _ 

James A. Treanor, Phillips Brooks P. S , Quincy St , Dorchester, Mass. 
Boys 8-18, R C. 

Bob White, Ashland, Mass. Est. 1915. 

Mrs. Sara B. Hayes, A B , Pleasant St , Newton Centre, Mass Boys 
7-12. Jun 2S-Aug. 29. 

Bonnie Dune, South Dennis, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dwight L Rogers, 461 W. 7th Ave , Columbus, O 
Boys 8-14. 

Mount Pleaha-nt, C. F. Brusie, Mt. Pleasant Acad., Ossining, N.Y. $125. 
Windsor Hill, Winchendon Springs, Mass. 

Joseph Estabrook White (Harvard, A B.). Tutoring for Sept Exams. 
Wyola, Locks Village, Franklin Co., Mass Est. 1914 

Edward W. Macy, Wayne, Pa. Enr. 25. Boys 8-18. $100. Semi-mil 

Irvino School, Bantam Lake, Conn. 

J. M. Furman, Tarrytown, N.Y, Tutoring. 

Kent, Kent, Conn. Est. 1911. * 

F. H. Sill, Kent School, Kent, Conn. Jul. 1-Aug. 26. $150 Summer 

Sess. of School. 

Blake Summer School, Tarirtown, N.Y 

Willis G. Conant. Sum. Sess. of Blake Co. Sch. $250. 

Cottage, EUzabethtown, N.Y. 

Miss May McCandless, 219>^ No, Ave., Balt., Md. Boys 8-10. Girls 
S-14. 


Harbor, Miller Place, L.I., N.Y. 

R. H. Hopkins, Curtis H.S., S.I , N Y.C. $150. All sports. 

Massee, Livingston Manor, Sullivan Co , N.Y. 

W. W. Massee, Bronxville, N.Y. $150. Boys 7-16. Tutoring. 
Raymond Riordon School, Highland, Ulster Co , N.Y. 

Raymond Riordon, $175. 300-acre Farm. 

Somes School Summer Home, Aurora, N.Y. 

Albert Somes. $85. Boys S— 16. Tutoring if desired. 

Westport, Westport, N Y. Est. 1914. 

Dr. J. H. Worman, Educ. Dept., Y. M. C. A., Boston, Mass. Enr. 10. 


Tutoring, Study of Spanish required. 

Woodland, Phoenicia, N.Y. 

Erwin S. Spink. $150. Sum. Sess. of Woodland Sch. 

Carlton Academy Summer School, Summit, N J. 

Charles H. Schultz. Col. Prep 
Maplewood, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 

J. C. Shortlidge, Prin. Sum. home of Institute. 

New Bloomfield Academy, New Bloomfield, Pa. Summer Session. 
Yagowanea, Avonia, Erie Co., Pa. Est, 1916. 

R. E. Beaton, 6345 Marohand St., Pittsburgh, Pa. $200. Jul. 1-Sep 2. 
Boys 10-17, Scoutcraft, Water sports, etc. 

Tennessee Military Institute, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Chas. L, Hulvey. Sum Session. 

Webb Summer School, Bell Buckle, Tenn. W. R. Webb. 

Hayo-Went-Ha, Central Lake, Mich. Est. 1903. 

F. B. Knapp, Director, Y M.C A., Assoc. Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Jun. 27- 
Sep. 1. Boys 12-16. 

Minne-Wonblau, Three Lakes, Wis. Est 1912. 

Dr. F. H Ewerhardt and W. O. Greene, Wash. Univ., St. Louis, Mo 
Boys 8- . $150. lim. to 50. Sub-camp. All Athletics. 

Vigil, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Very Rev. Henry R. Remsen, The Deanery, Orlando, Fla. $110. 14-16. 
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Copp’s Camping Trip. Est 1911. 

Frederick C. Copp, Turtle Creek, Pa. Enr. 5. Boys 13-16. Trips 
through Yellowstone Park 

IMassawippi Summer School., North Hatley, P Q., Can. Est. 1908. 

Howard F. Bishop, 503 F^lerton Blvd., Chicago, 111. Tutoring camp. 


GIRLS^ SUMMER CAMPS 


Eastgate, Vinal Haven, Me. Est. 1916, 

Mabel Thomas, 3 Phillips PI , Cambridge, Mass. Jul. 4-Sep. 1. $200. 

Penobscot, Belfast, Me. Est 1916. 

Mrs. Wm. C. Thompson, 153 W. 73d St., N.Y.C. Jun. 30-Sep. 1. 
$200 Tutonng if desired 
Rangbuey La.ke, Rangeley Lake, Me. Est. 1916. 

Miss L. M. Munger, 281 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. Jul. 1— Sep. 1. 

$ 200 . 

Mrs Tappan’s, East Sebago, Me 

Mrs. Wm. Tappan, 1419 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. Lim. to 30. 

The Tent Dwellers, Camp Coomoosib, Beaver Cove, Moosehead Lake, 
Me. Est 1908 

MUSS M. Vail Andress, Tewksbury Sch., Scarsdale, N.Y. One month $175. 
Walden, Denmark, Me Est. 1916. 

Blanche Hirsch, Clara Altschul, 5 W. 91st St., N.Y.C. Jun. 27-Sep. 1. 
$250. 

Alaqua, Mason, N H. 

Mrs. E. A. Germer, 26 Lime St., Boston, Mass. Jul 1-Aug. 31. $130. 

Assacambuit, Hampstead, N.H. Est. 1915. 

Josephine F. Minard, 10 Pratt Ave., Beverly, Mass. $10 a week. 
Girls 10 up. 

Beau Rivage, Little Harbor, N.H. 

Frances E Deverell, Deverell School, 57 E. 74th St., N Y.C. Jul. 1- 
Sep 1 $200, 

Hillbide, Madison, N.H. 

C. Elizabeth Walters, Arrochar, S.I., N.Y. $250. Girls 8— 16. Athletics. 
Knollcroft, Winchester, N.H. 

Rena M. Chamberlin, 690 Adams St., E. Milton, Mass. Girls 8-16 $100. 

Summer Home for Girls. 

“Little Women Camp,” New Boston, N.H. 

Mrs Alfred W. Tilton, New Boston, N.H. $150. Girls 10-20. 
Newparms, Bristol, N H. Est, 1916. 

Mrs. M. E. Horton, Ridgewood, N J. On the site of Camp Pinecroft. 
WuNNiSHAUNTA, WoHeboro, N.H. Est. 1916. 

Mrs. George H Swazey, 525 Highland Ave,, Malden, Mass. Jul 1- 
Sep. 5. $150 Girls 12-20. 

Bia Pine, So. Fairlee, Vt. Est. 1915. 

Rev. and Mrs H, J. Wyckofif, Norwich, Conn. Enr. 14. Girls 12-16. 
Art Metal Work, etc. 

Kindbrgut, Peacham, Vt, . 

G. E. Johnson, 14 Sacramento St., Cambridge, Mass. For 10 girls, 


7—12 yrs of age. School of Play. 

Ko-Wa-Ho, Poultney, Vt Est. 1916. 

Mrs. F. H. Throop, 2007 Foster Ave , Brooklyn, N.Y. $175. Life Saving 
Corps, Nature Study, Riding, etc. 

Two Spruces, Wilmington, Vt. Est. 1902. 

Dr. Marion Coon, 483 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. $150. Girls 6—16. 


Corey, Meredith, N.H. . 

Wm. H, Corey, S. Acton, Mass. $200. All ages. Recreation Camp. 
CoTUiT, East Sandwich, Mass. 

Helene I. Schumacher, White Plains, N.Y. $175. 

Indian Neck, So. Wellfleet, Mass. ^ 

F. H. Buck, Merrymount Rd., Quincy, Mass. Jul. 1— Sep. 2. $175. 

Indoor gymnasium. Pottery work. 

Mt. Williams, Wilhamstown, Mass. 

Mrs. J. H. Fallon, Wilhamstown, Mass. $160. Girls 9-15. 

Overlook, Barre Plains, Mass. 

Charles S. Root. $100. Girls 8-16. Vacation Camp. 


Ston Holm, Sharon, Mass. 

Mrs. H. W. Davenport. Girls 4-8. Sum. home for children. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


Conn. — Can. 


Summer Camp at Redcroft, Tolland, Conn 

MUe Edm^e Pr^tat, 53 Cooke St , Waterbury, Conn Girls 10-15. 
Limited number French, physical training, arts and crafts 
Br’er Rabbit, Taborton, N Y Est 1916. 

Lucille Couch, So Broadway, Nyack, NY. Jul 1— Aug 31 $120. 

For little girls 

KANOSA-iN'THE-PiyrES, Corinth, N.Y. Est 1916 Wm B Efner, Schenec- 
tady, N Y Owned by Gahada 

Rhododenoron, Laurel Park, Hendersonville, N C Est 1916 

Mrs. Maude Aiken, Open-air Sch , St Petersburg, Fla Jul. 1-Aug 26 
$100 

Wayeh, Springdale, N.C Est. 1913. 

Miss E. L. Gwyn, Springdale, N C Jul 1-Sep 2 $S-$10 a week. 

Riding, Rowing, etc 
Thorwaia>, Se’wanee, Tenn 

Mrs Malcolm McDowell, Sewanee, Tenn. Jul 3-Sep 3. $175 In the 

mountains Riding, Music, Dramatic Art, etc 
Spring Hills, Michigamme, Mich Est 1916 

Ida Mighell, 3413 Jackson Blvd , Chicago, 111. Jul. 5-Aug. 16 $135. 

Ancona-Pokegama, I.a Crosse, Wis Est 1915 

Josephine Mahoney Jun. 30-Aug 31 $100. 

Olympli, Appleton, Wis. 

Ruth Patterson, Woodruff Pl , Ind , Ind Jul. 15-Aug 31. $120 

Dxjnraven, Estes Park, Col. Est 1916. 

Mrs J. C Stubbs, Quitman St , Denver, Col Jun 12-Sep 1. $210. 

Girls 12-21 

Acabie, Lake Darhng, Yarmouth, N S , Can Est 1916 

Alice G. Symonds, M.D., 175 Main St., Haverhill, Mass $150 Dancing, 
Dramatics, etc 

Wesk.awenaak, Petite Riviere, N S., Can 

Edith J. Tajdor, Rhuland St , Halifax, N.S. $125. Athletics, Dancing 
Lxjmina, Lake of Bays, Ont , Can Est. 1915 

Harriet A Beach, 49 Days Park, Buffalo, N Y $150. Land and water 
sports, Handwork, Tutoring. 



STUDENT PERIODICALS 

OP PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


MAINE 

School and Address. Enr. 

Title Publ Vol. pp. Sub. III. Type Page. 

Gould's Acad. Bethel 

Academy Heralj) . 2 t. 20 36 $0.40 111. 7>g x 5^" 

Abbott Sch Farmington 40 

Observer ... . 3 t. 7 58 .75 111. 7H x BW' 

Poxcroft Acad. Foxcroft 140 

Academy Review . . . S-an 3 40 2 00 111, 7>g x 

Fryeburg Acad. Fryeburg 130 
Academy Bell . . ... Mo. 

Hebron Acad. Hebron 250 

Semester .... . . B-mo. 7 30 1 00 - 7>^ x 

Maine Wes. Sem Kent’s Hill 225 
Kent’s Hill Breeze 

Lincoln Acad. New Castle 125 
Lincolnian 

Parsonsfleld Sem. N, Parsonsfield 
Par-sem 

Waynflete Sch. Portland 
Now <& Then 

Thornton Acad Saco 

Tripod .... . Mo 22 .50 - 6^ x 

Leavitt Inst. Turner Center 
Angelus 

Oak Grove Sem. Vassalboro 71 
Oak Leaves 


Coburn Class. Inst. Waterville 112 
CoBtTRN Clarion 2 1. yr. 24 1.00 111. 654 x 4>^'' 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
St. Paul’s Sch. Concord 350 

Horae Scholastic ae .... Mo 49 26 $2 00 — x 

Pinkerton Acad, Derry 
Critic 

Phillips Exeter Acad. Exeter 572 

Exontan . . S-wk. 114 4 2 50 111. 17^x111^^' 

Pean . . . . . . . Wk, 

Phil. Ex. Monthly . . . Mo. 

Kimball Union Acad. Meriden 130 
Kimball Union 

Pembroke Acad. Pembroke 
Academian 

Holderness Sch. Plymouth 


Argus 

. Mo. 

15 

20 

1 50 

111. 

754: 

X 

Tilton Sem. Tilton 
Bulletin 

Tiltonian 

300 

33 

21 

1.00 

111. 

7Vs 

X 514 


(431) 
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STUDENT PERIODICALS 


Vt. — Mass, 


^TERAIONT 

School and Address. Enr. 

Title. Publ. Vol. pp. Sub. III. Type Page. 

Brigham Acad. Bakersfield 
Btjgle . . .... Mo. 

Goddard Sem Barre 

Goddajid Record 

Montpelier Sem. Montpelier 170 

Phoenix . Mo. 26 29 — 111. 63^ x 4" 

Vermont Acad. Saxtons River 72 

Life S-an. 32 22 $1.00 111. 7M x 4K" 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Phillips Acad. Andover 
Mirror 

562 

Wk 

39 

4 

$1.25 

_ 

6^ 

X 4" 

Phillipian 

S-wk. 

39 

4 

1.00 

— 

1754 X 1434' 

Lasell Sem. Auburndale 
Lasell Leaves 

200 

Mo. 

42 

30 

1 00 

ID. 

834 X 5J4" 

Mitchell Milit. Sch. Billerica 
Echo . .... Qu 

3 

22 

.75 

111. 

S34 

X 6" 

Huntington Sch. Boston 
The Blaze .... 

350 

Mo. 

2 

31 

1.00 

111. 

734 

X 434" 

The May Sch. Boston 

Maze 

Noble & Greenough Sch. Boston 
Nobleman Mo 

225 

5 

17 

1.50 

Ill 

SH 

x634" 

Posse Sch. of Gym. Boston 
Posse Gym Journal .... 

25 

Mo. 

24 

10 

1.00 

_ 

8 

x654" 

Roxbury Lat. Sch. Boston 
Tripod 

150 

Mo. 

29 

20 

.75 

III. 

oo 

X 634" 

Volkmann Sch. Boston 
Vexillum 

65 

Mo. 

10 

24 

2 00 

Ill 

8 

X 554" 

Winsor Sch. Boston 
WiNSOR Lamp 

240 

Qu. 

2 

21 

1 00 

111 

834 

X 554" 


Browne & Nichols Sch. Cambridge 120 

Spectator - 7 16 - - x 

Middlesex Sch. Concord 115 

Anvil Mo. 13 40 2.50 - 7M x 5" 

Powder Point Sch. Duxbury 65 

The Powder Horn .... 6 28 — - 7 x4 

Williston Sem. Easthampton 178 

WiDDisTONiAN Wk. 100 4 2.00 - 123-^ X 93^" 

Dean Acad Franklin 240 

Megaphone twice a 16 36 .50 111. 834 x 

term 

Hallock Sch- Great Barrington 

Record Mo. 7 18 2.00 111. 73^ x 4H” 

Groton Sch. Groton 160 

Grotonian Mo. 33 45 2.50 111. 7 x 5" 

Rogers Hall Lowell 

Splinters 17 43 2.00 - 654 x 4" 

Milton Acad. Milton 165 

Orange & Blue . ... Mo. 23 42 2.00 III. 8 x 534 " 

Mt. Hermon Sch Mt. Hermon 817 

Hbrmonite Ev. 3 wks. 29 22 1.00 111. 834 x 5?4" 

Country Day Soh. Newton 160 

Megaphone Mo. 4 16 - III. 834 x 534" 

Berkshire Sch. Sheffield 65 

Dome Mo. 8 24 2.00 111. 734 x 4" 

Dummer Acad So. Byfield 70 

Archon Mo- 41 17 2.00 




Mass, — Conn, 


NEW ENGLAND 
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School and Address. Enr. 






Title. 

Publ. 

Vol. 

pp. 

Sab. 

III. 

Type Page. 

St. Mark’s Sch. 

Southboro 140 






ViNDEX 

. . . . — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SH X 5»4" 

Fessenden Sch. 

West Newton 

100 





News ... 

. . Mo. 

12 

24 

$1 .50 

Ill- 

8K X 534" 

Worcester Acad. 

Worcester 






Index . . . . . 

— 

23 

6 

— 

— 

— 

The Vigornia . 

. . . . ~ 


_ 

" 


1034 X 7%" 


RHODE 

ISLAND 




Cloyne House Sch. Newport 30 






Cloyne Magazine 

Mo. 

20 

25 

$2.00 

lU. 

7 X 534" 

St. George’s Sch. 

Newport 128 






Dragon .... 

. . . Mo- 

19 

20 

1 50 

111. 

9 X 534" 

Moses Brown Sch. Providence 






Delphian . . . 

Mo. 

12 

20 

1 00 

lU. 

734 X 534" 

Miss Wheeler’s Sch. Providence 






The Quill .... 

.... Mo. 

7 

31 

- 

- 

6^ X 4>4" 


CONNECTICUT 
Uruversity Sch. Bridgeport 50 
Univ. Sch. Review . . . B-mo. 

Cheshire Sch. Cheshire 


Oracle 

Mo. 

13 

40 

$2.50 

111. 

734 X 4H^ 

Rumsey Hall Cornwall 







Echo 

Mo. 

16 

22 

1 00 

111. 

6>4 X 3^' 

Greenwich Acad. Greenwich 74 






Question Mark . 

Mo. 






Rosemary Hall Greenwich 

110 






Rosemary 

8 t yr. 

27 

20 

2.00 

111. 

SK X 

Kent Sch. Kent 

130 






Kent Quarterly 

Qu. 

8 

20 

_ 

Ill 

7 H X 434^ 

Hotchkiss Sch. Lakeville 

250 






Hotchkiss Lit. Monthly . , 

Mo 

4 

45 

2.50 

111. 

X 4" 

Hotchkiss Record .... 

Wk. 

23 

16 

— 

lU. 

1134 X 9" 

Westover Sch- Middlebury 150 






Lantern 

Mo. 

8 

34 

— 

— 

6K X 4" 

Hopkins Gram. Sch. N. Haven 70 





Hillside Sch. Norwalk 

74 






Beacon 

Mo, 

— 

32 

— 

111. 

834 X 434^ 

Norwich Free Acad. Norwich 600 






Academy Journal 

Mo. 






Pomfret Sch- Pomfret 

130 






Pontefract 

Wk. 

1 

54 

2 50 

_ 

1334 X 

Sanford Sch. Redding Ridge 






Sanpordian 

Mo. 

8 

54 

1.00 

111. 

QK X 

Ridgefield Sch. Ridgefield 

39 






Record 

— 

9 

24 

2.00 

111. 

7?4 X 5" 

Press 







Salisbuj^ Sch. Salisbury 

57 






Ye Sarum Books 

4 t. yr. 

12 

32 

— 

111. 

634 X 3^- 

Westminster Sch. Simsbury 68 






Westminster News .... 

Wk. 






Westminster Review . . 

Mo, 

27 

43 

2.50 

— 

554 X 434' 

King Sch. Stamford 

80 






King Sch. Review ..... 

Qu. 

4 

25 

.50 

111. 

734 X 434' 


Stamford Prep. Sch. Stamford 
Red & Black 

Choate Sch. Wallingford 145 

Brief 

Choate News Mo. 


5 X T * 
IIH X 9'^ 
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STUDENT PERIODICALS 


Conn. — N.Y. 


School and Address 


Enr 

Title 

Wykeham Rise Washington 
Chronicle . Qu 

Gunnery Sch Washington 60 
Stray Shot Mo. 

St Margaret’s Sch. Waterbury 125 


Magpie 

Taft Sch. Watertown 
Oracle 
Papyrus 


Mo 

190 

Mo. 

Wk 


NEW 


4 t yr 
217 


680 


St. Agnes Sch. Albany 100 
About St Agnes Mo 

Albany Acad, for Girls 
Academe 

Albany Acad Albany 

Cue 

Wall court Seh Aurora 
Walixiourt Lion 

Bedford Sch Bedford 
The Bedford Chirp 

Adelphi Acad Brooklyn 
AdelphiaN 

Berkeley Inst Brooklyn 
Bebkelydian . . 

Packer Coll Inst. Brooklyn 720 
Current Items 

Poly. Prep Sch. Brooklyn 500 
Poly Prep . . . - 

Brooklyn Hgts. Sem Brooklyn 
Triangle 

Nichols Seh Buffalo 135 

Verdian 

Stone Sch. Cornwall 70 

Guabry . . . Bi-mo. 

N.Y, Mil. Acad. Cornwall 226 
Ramble 

St Paul’s Sch. Garden City, L.I 
St. Paul’s Life 

Heathcote Hall Harrison 
He.a.thcote 

Hoo.sac Sch. Hoosac 250 

Owl 

Houghton Sem Houghton 
Houghton Star 9 t yr. 

Caseadilla Sch Ithaca 
Cascadillian . , . Mo 

Lake Placid Sch. I^ake Placid 40 
Migrator ... . Mo 

Manlius Sch. Manlius 
Windmill . . , . Mo. 

Mackenzie Seh. Monroe 40 

Town & Gown . . - Mo. 

Staten Is. Acad. New Brighton 268 
Quill 

8t. Ann’s Acad. New York 340 
Academy News 

Trinity Sch. New York 305 
Acta Divinob 

Graham Sch New York 65 

Agora 

Riverside Sch. New York 115 
Arrow 


V 01 

PP- 

Sub 

III. 

Type Page 

32 

31 

$1 50 

Ill 

7 X 4 3/s'' 

19 

25 

1 50 

- 

QK X 

11 

62 

2 50 

ru 

dVs X 33 ^'^ 

23 

S 

3.00 

III. 

1114 X 9" 

rORK 




20 


SI 00 

- 

IVs X 5}4' 

14 

43 

1.00 

- 

7H X 5" 


63 


- 118 
160 


III. 


1 00 111 . 


1 25 111 


7H 


7ys 


X 414' 

X 


8 


.50 

7H 

X 41 ^' 

26 

35 

- 111. 

7K 

X 

16 

35 

111. 


X 5'^ 



N.Y.~N,J. 


MIDDLE STATES 
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School and Address. Enr 

Title PuhL Vol. 

Barnard Sch for Boys New* York 120 
Barnard Brig . An - 

Berkeley Sch. New* York 


Berkeley Folio . 


Mo 

27 

Columbia Gram 

Sch.* 

New York 


Columbia News . 


Mo 

28 

Cutler Sch New York 100 


Cutler Fortnightly . 

9 t vr 

26 

St Agatha Sch. 

New York 200 


Forum 


— 

26 

Columbia Gram 

Sch * 

New* York 


Hour Glass 


. — 

— 

Ethical Culture 

Sch * 

New York 

737 

IlfIKUNGS 


— 

— 

Kirmayer Sch 

New York 42 


Kirmayer Echo 


Mo 

5 


Hamilton Inst for Girls New York 
Pandora 


Leete Sch New York 50 
Quarterly Tatler 

Alcmn Sch. New York 
Quill 

Horace Mann Sch New York 250 


Record Wk. 3 

Franklin Sch. New York 150 
Red & Blub . - - 

St Bernard’s Sch New York 
St Bernard’s Budget . Wk. 

Holbrook Sch Ossining 80 

Briar Cliff Spectator Mo. 13 

Pawling Sch. Pawhng 149 

Phoenix . . Mo. 9 

Pawling Sch. Weekly . Wk 5 

Peekskill Mil. Acad Peekskill 168 
Reveille Mo 


St. Mary’s Sch Peekskill 
Sub Alis Sto 

Putnam Hall Poughkeepsie 
Putnam Hall Chronicle 

Riverview Acad. Poughkeepsie 


Riverview Student . . . - 15 

Tewksbury Sch. Scarsdale 
Ingleside Sparks . 8t yr. — 

Hackley Sch Tarrytown 135 
Hackley . . . - — 

Irving Sch. Tarrytown 180 

Irvonian . ... Qu. 12 

Repton Sch. Tarrytown 45 

Reptonian , ... — — 

Emma Willard Sch Troy 250 
Triangle 


PP 

Sub 

Ill 

Type Page. 


- 

111 

- 

72 

- 

111. 

754 X 

25 

- 

Ill 

- 

16 

$2 50 

III. 

8M X 554'' 

- 

- 

- 

SM X bVs" 

34 

50 

Ill 

654 X 4'" 

8 

- 

- 

7H X 454" 


4 

27 



1034 X Q%" 

31 

1 50 

111 

654 X 454" 

27 

2.50 

_ 

654 X 454" 

6 

2 50 

111. 

1354 X 1134" 


30 

1 50 

111. 

7 , 

x434" 

30 

2.00 

Ill 

634 

X 4" 

39 

2 50 

111. 

654 

x434" 

64 

1.00 

III. 

714 

x634" 


14 


NEW JERSEY 


Blair Acad. Blairstown 
Breeze ... . . Mo. 24 

Bordentown Mil Acad Bordentown 

Skirmisher — 15 

Vail-Deane Sch. Elizabeth 111 
Budget 

Pingry Sch. Elizabeth 
PiNQRY Record . Qu. *- 

Dwight Sch. Englewood 130 
Dwightonia ev 2 mo. 17 


$1 50 

111. 

7 

X 434' 

12 1.25 

lU. 

854 

X 454 


23 

1 00 111. 

754 X 454 

37 

1.00 - 

654 X 4" 
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STUDENT PERIODICALS 


N.Y,—Pa. 


School and Address. Enr, 

Title. Publ. Vol. pp. Sub. III. Type Page. 

Kingsley Sch. Essex Falls 
Chkonicue 

Newman Sch. Hackensack 60 
Newm^ News 

Peddie Inst. Hightstown 330 

Chronicee Qu. 45 65 $1.00 111. x 

Peddie News 

Stevens Tech. Hoboken 300 

Stutb Wk. 12 47 1.50 - 12 x 9" 

Lakewood Sch. Lakewood 

CoDONiAD Columns .... - 6 39 - 111. 6% x 4" 

Lawrenceville Sch. Lawrenceville 400 

Lawrence - 36 4 2.00 - 15 x IIH" 

Litbrart Monthly .... Mo. 

News 

Montclair Acad Montclair 197 
On Bou2srDs 

Mornstown Sch. Morristown 75 

Morristonian Mo. 19 22 3.00 - 7^ x 4^^' 

Salmagundi - - 85 - 111. 5^ x 7" 

Newark Sem. Newark 40 

Literary Novice 

Newark Acad. Newark 
POLYMNION 

Rutgers Prep. Sch New Brunswick 84 

Argo ... Mo. 27 23 1.00 III. 7H x 

Carteret Acad. Orange 125 - 

Carteret - 24 - - 614 x 5^" 

Miss Beard's Sch. Orange 200 

Clio 3 1. yr. - 26 .76 - 7H ^ 4^" 

Dearborn Morgan Sch. Orange 
D. M. S. 

Mias Leal’s Sch. Plainfield 
Lealonian 

Princeton Prep. Sch. Princeton 60 


Tiger Cub 

5 t yr. — 

48 

1.50 111. 

6J4 X 23 ^ 

Summit Acad. Summit 
Beacon 

Mo. 11 

20 

1.00 - 

7H X 5" 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown Prep. Sch. Allentown 130 
Purple & White . . Mo. 12 24 $1.00 - 

Bellefonte Acad. Bellefonte 
X(Cellbntidba) 

Moravian Sem. Bethlehem 230 
Mirror . .... Mo. 30 16 .75 

Bethlehem Prep Sch. Bethlehem 160 
Red & Black 

Baldwin Sch. Bryn Mawr 

The Milestone Mo. 2 36 - 111. 

Conway Hall Carlisle 

CoNWAYAN - 40 26 1.00 111. 

Chestnut Hill Acad. Carlisle 

WiSSAHICKON Mo. 15 16 ~ - 

Walnut Lane Sch. Germantown 
Ye Almanack 

Germantown Friends’ Sch. Germantown 450 

Pastorian Mo. 8 42 1.00 — 

Harrisburg Acad. Harrisburg 150 
Academy Spectator 

Haverford Sch. Haverford 300 
Index Mo. 28 19 - - 


6 % X 4K" 

6H X 3 ^" 

7 x4H" 
7^ X 5i4" 
7H 

7H X 4K" 

7H X 4^" 




Pa, — Wash., D.C. 


MIDDLE STATES 
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School and Address. Enr. 

Title Puhl Vol. pp. Sub. III. Type Page. 

Yeates Sch. Lancaster 50 

Blue & Brown .... - 17 77 $1.50 - 7M x 5?^" 

Mercersburg Acad. Mercersburg 
Academic News 

Literary Magazine . Mo 15 24 1.50 - 7J^ x 

Nazareth Hall, Mil Acad. Nazareth 
Hall Boy .... . Mo. 29 18 .50 111. 65^.x 4" 

Perkiomen Sem, Pennsburg 250 

Perkiomenite . . . Mo IS 85 .75 111. 6% x 5H" 

Episc<^al Acad. Philadelphia 250 
Academy Scholium 

Cedarcroft Sch. Philadelphia 40 

Baqatela . ... . - - 75 - 111. 7H x 5H" 

Brown Coll Prep. Sch. Philadelphia 200 
Brown & White ... — 13 24 - x 6M'' 

Gordon Sch- Philadelphia 
Gordonian 

Holman Sch. Philadelphia 70 
Holman Magazine 

George Sch. Philadelphia 230 

Ides 

Agnes Irwin Sch. Philadelphia 184 
Irisian 

Miss Hall’s Sch. Philadelphia 103 

Les Collines .... . Mo. 18 21 1.50 6% x 4H" 

Penn Charter Sch. Philadelphia 350 
Penn Charter Magazine Mo 30 48 - 111. 8 x 53^" 

Shady Side Acad- Pittsburgh 190 
Knick Knack 

Hill Sch. Pottstown 360 

Hill Sch. News Wk. 14 5 2.00 - 15H x 11" 

Record 

Schuylkill Sem. Reading * 

Narrator 

Kiskiminetas Springs Sch. Saltburg 200 
Kiskiminetan 

Bishopthoipe Manor South Bethlehem 50 
Ye Manor Chronicle 

Swarthmore Prep. Sch. Swarthmore 155 
Garnet & Gray Review . . 6 1 yr. 2 28 1.00 -- 83^ x 5H" 

Quarterly - — - - - SJi^x 5M" 

News Wk. 4 30 1.00 111. 16^4 x 11>^" 

Washington Sem. Washington 
Scroll 

St. Luke’s Sch. Wayne 100 

Blue & White Mo. 15 35 1.00 111. 8H x 5M" 

Darlington Sem. West Chester 
Blue & Gold 

Wilkes-Barre Inst. Wilkes-Barre 

Institute Tatlbr Mo. 6 45 1.00 111. 7Hx4^" 

Dickinson Sem. Williamsport 130 

Dickinson Union Mo. 65 24 1.00 111. 8>^ x 5>i" 


DELAWARE 

Friends’ Sch. Wilmington 
Whittier Miscellany 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Nat, Cath. Sch. Washington 165 
Albanian 

Miss Madeira’s Sch. Washington 100 
Tatler Mo. 10 29 $1.00 — 


7H X 5M- 
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STUDENT PERIODICALS 


Md. — Tenn. 


MARYLAND 

School and Addres.^. Bnr 

Title Piihl VoT pp. Sub III 

St. Paul’s Sch Baltimore 
Triakonta 

St. Timothy’s Sch Catonsville 100 
Tit-Bits 

Alleghany Co. Acad. Cumberland 
Academy Bulletin 

Tome Sch Port Deposit 
Tome ... . Wk 

Tome Forum Mo 

Gilman Sch Roland Park 168 
Blue & Gray 

VIRGINIA 

Episcopal High Sch. Alexandria 170 
Monthly Chronicle 

St. Anne’s Sch Charlottesville 160 
Facets 

Randolph-Maeon Acad. Front Royal 160 
Lemon & Black . . . - 5 20 - 111 

Woodberry Forest Sch. Orange 107 
The Oracle 

Staunton Military Acad Staunton 
Bulletin Board 

Stuyvesant School Warrenton 
Stag 

Fishburne Military Sch. Waynesboro 
Taps 

Fort Loudoun Seminary Winchester 
Tattler . . - - 12 - 111 

Massanutten Acad. Woodstock 
News , • ... Mo 6 17 $0 75 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Sch. Asheville 110 

School Review Mo. 15 38 $2 50 

Brevard Inst. Brevard 
Brevard Lanblphian .... - 1 

Blue Ridge School Hendersonville 
Blue Ridge Monthly 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Wofford Coll. Pitting Sch. Spartanburg 200 
Record 


KENTUCKY 

Hamilton Coll. Lexington 265 
Hamiltonian ... . Qu. 12 17 

Louisville Coll. Sch. Louisville 
Transcript . .... - 2 32 - 111. 


TENNESSEE 

McCallie Sch. Chattanooga 131 
McCallie Pennant . , — — 36 - - 

Castle Heights Sch. Lebanon 220 
Herald 

Montgomery Bell Acad. Nashville 90 
Bell Bulletin 

Fitzgerald-Clarke Sch. Tullahoma 90 
Student — - 20 - 111. 


Type Page 


6®.^ X 4" 


7H X 41^" 

7ys X 4K" 


8M X 6" 


7^^ X 4" 


lOy X 4}^^' 


SK X 




Ga.—Wis. 


WESTERN STATES 
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GEORGIA 

Sc}iOol and Address Enr. 

Title Publ. Vol. pp. Sub, III Type Page. 

Locust Grove Inst. Loexist Grove 200 
Gray Book . ... - - - - III. 7 x 5" 


TEXAS 

San Antonio Acad. San Antonio 
Acad. Record 


OHIO 

Univ. Sch Cincinnati 225 
Forge . Qu 11 60 $0 50 111 

Franklin Sch. Cincinnati 300 
Franklin 

Ohio Miht. Inst. Cincinnati 
Sentinel 

The Univ. Sch. Cleveland 270 
Univ. School News Wk 21 24 1 50 111 

Miami Mil. Inst. Germantown 
Bayonet Mo. 10 20 1.00 - 


INDIANA 

Culver Sch. Culver 500 

Vedette . . - 4 - 111 

Howe Sch. Howe 210 

Annual . . . An 31 30 - - 

Herald . . . Wk S 4 $1.00 111 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit Umv. Sch Detroit 130 

Miscellany - - 64 - III. 6% x 4" 

Spring Arbor Sem Spring Arbor 120 
Bulletin 


ILLINOIS 

University H. S. Chicago 
Midway . . . Mo 

Evanston Acad. Evanston 380 
Acadbmian 

N. W. Mil. <fc Nav Acad. Highland Park 
Log Book . ... Qu. — 22 

Ferry Hall Lake Forest 100 

Almanac .... . . 8 t. — 39 

Lake Forest Acad. Lake Forest 115 

Caxt .... An - 78 

Spectator . . Wk — 4 

Morgan Park Acad. Morgan Park 
Academy- News . - - 4 

Todd Sem. Woodstock 75 

Red & White . . . . Mo. 8 40 


WISCONSIN 

Wayland Acad Beaver Dam 130 

Wayland Greetings . Qu. 13 24 $0.24 111. 6K x 4H 

St. John’s Mil Acad. Delafield 230 
Cadet Days Mo. 27 29 - 111. 8?^ x 6M 


- 

111 . 

71 ^ 

X 4H 

$1.50 

111 . 


X 

_ 

III. 

7% 

X 5" 

2 50 

111 . 

123^ 

X 9" 

- 

_ 

12 

x9'' 

.50 

111 

7 

x4M- 


14 X 9^' 

7 X 4H" 
13 X 9'' 




12 X 9" 

7K X 5" 
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Wis,~Cah 


School and Address. Enr. 

Title. Publ Vol. pp. Sub III Type Page 

Grafton Hall Fond du Lac 
Alma Matek . . , Mo — 25 

Kemp>er Hall Kenosha 120 
Reporter 

Gertnati-Eng. Acad. Milwaukee 200 
Academy 


MINNESOTA 

Shattuck Sch. Faribault 168 
Daily Cadet . . . . Daily 

Shattuck Spectator . . . Wk. 1 6 $2.00 111. 16 x 11'' 

Pillabury Acad. Owatonna 200 

Alphian . .... Mo. 27 IS .75 - 7H x 5" 

St. Paul Acad St. Paul 60 
Now & Then 


IOWA 

St. Katherine's Sch. Davenport 110 
St. Katherine’s Wheel 


MISSOURI 

Kemper Mil Sch. Boouville 
Kodak 

William Woods Coll. Fulton 180 
Record . .... - - - 

Mo, Mil Acad. Mexico 

Eagle Bi-w. 20 8 $1.00 

Smith Acad. St Louis 200 

Record Mo. 17 49 1.00 


7x4" 

- X 9" 

- SK X 6" 


NEW MEXICO 

N. M, Mil. Inst. Roswell 185 
Bronco 


COLORADO 

St. Stephen’s Sch Colorado Springs 25 
Red Blue 4 t yr. - 22 $1,00 - 7>^ x 5K" 


CALIFORNIA 


Belmont Sch. Belmont 

72 




Cricket 

Mo. 

24 

63 $2 50 

111. 

Oval 

An. 


100 

111. 

Miss Head’s Sch. Berkeley 145 



Nods & Becks 





Harvard Mil. Sch. Los Angeles 

200 



Sentinel ... 

, Mo. 

15 

16 

111. 

Westlake Sch. for Girls 

Los Angeles 

200 

Vox Publlarum . 


— 

119 

111. 

Thacher Sch, Nordoff 

50 




El Archivero 

An. 

19 

156 

111. 


xulu V * All 

Manzanita Hall Palo Alto 60 
Manzanita Bark 


Hitchcock Mil. Acad. San Raphael 
Hitchcock Sentinel 


7 X 6 
7^ X 5 


7^ X 53^" 
7 X 43^" 




Wash.— Utah 


WESTERN STATES 
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WASHINGTON 
School and Address. JSnr 

Title. Puhl. Vol. pp. 

Seattle Sem. Seattle 200 
Cascai>e ... Mo. 4 40 


Sub. I a. 
$0 75 


Type Page. 
7 X 


OREGON 

Portland Acad. Portland 
Troxtbabour 


ARIZONA 


Evans Sch. Mesa 20 

Crib . An. 


lU. 5K x 7"' 


UTAH 

Weber Acad. Ogden 445 

Acorn 

NOTE. 

This list of Student Publications of Private Schools is the first so far as known 
to be published. The information here given is necessarily incomplete though 
Its accumulation has involved extended correspondence. 

Notice of errors and omissions will be gratefully received for the correction 
and ampUfieation of this hst in the next Edition. Business Managers are 
requested also to send circulation and advertising rates 

The arrangement is alphabetical by Towns under each State. The name of 
the School followed by its Address and Enrollment (Enr.) are given on the 
first line. Below are given the names of the school’s Publications (in small 
capitals), frequency of pubhcation (Publ.), the number of the current volume 
1916 (Vol ), the number of pages (pp ) of the usual issue, the subscription price 
for year (Sub ) and notice if illustrations are used (111.) and the size of the Type 
Page in inches irrespective of margins. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORIES. 


In these Directories it is aimed to present alpha- 
betically classified lists, readily accessible for refer- 
ence, of the Associations, Bureaus, Agencies, Firms, 
and Individuals of interest to Educators and School 
and College authorities. 

The Directories in this Second Edition have been 
greatly amplified, and many new classifications in- 
cluded. It is hoped eventually to make these Directo- 
ries practically complete, affording not merely a 
convenient Address List, but concise information 
that can be relied upon. 

While the inclusion or exclusion of a firm is de- 
pendent upon the value and importance of the service 
which it is prepared to render Schools and Col- 
leges, it is only appropriate that where they are able, 
they should pay for the publicity afforded them, thus 
supplying a legitimate source of revenue for the hook. 

The cooperation of all interested is invited that 
these Directories may have a maximum serviceability. 
Officers of Associations are requested to keep the 
publisher informed as to changes of officers, dates of 
meetings, etc. No charge whatever is made for any 
such notice. 

Firms and Periodicals which have been inadver- 
tently omitted will be added on their presenting evi- 
dence that they are capable of rendering important 
service along the lines included in these Directories. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. Section Li. Education. Established: 1907. 
Purpose: To discuss general educational problems and to 
investigate scientific naeasures of school processes. 
Publications: Science (weekly), official organ. 

Officers: President, E. P. Cubberley. 

Secretary, S. A. Courtis, 82 Eliot St., Detroit. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 

Officers: President, Edmund Lyon. 

Secretary, Z. XJ. Westervelt, Sch. for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE TEACHERS OF THE 
MATHEMATICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES. 
Purpose: To advance the teaching of science. 

Annual Meeting: Dec. 27, 1916, at New York City. 
Officers: President, C. Riborg Mann. 

Secretary, Wm. A. He^ck, McKinley Manual 
Training School, Washington, D.C. 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. 

Purpose : To improve conditions of living in the home, the 
institutional household, and the community. 
Publications: Journal of Home Economics (monthly). 
Officers: President, Martha Van Rensselaer. 

Secretary, Miss Anna Barrows, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. Est. 1830. 
Purpose: Educational advancement of New England. 
Officers: President, Carlos Ellis. 

Secretary, H. W. Holmes, Harv. Un., Cambridge. 
AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. Established: 1894. 
Purpose: To encourage and maintain an active interest in 
and to promote the advancement of mathematical sci- 
ence. 

Annual Meeting: Dec. 27—28, 1916. 

Publications: Bulletin; Report of Proceedings. 

Officers: President, E. W, Brown. 

Secretary, F. N. Cole, 501 W. 116th St., N.Y.C. 
AMERICAN NATURE STUDY SOCIETY. Established: 1904. 
Purpose: To further the interests of elementary science. 
Publications: Nature Study Review. 

Officers: President, Liberty H, Bailey. 

Secretary, Elliott R. Downing, TJniv. of Chicago. 
C44S) 
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AMERICAN OPEN-AIR SCHOOL ASSOC. Est 1914 

Purpose: Organization and establishment of open-air schools 
in America, and improving the health of school children 
Annual Meeting: Washington, D-.C. 

Publications: American Open-Air School Journal. 
Officers: President, Allen G. Rice. 

Secretary, Walter W. Roach, M.D., 2905 Colum- 
bia Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 

.AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
Purpose: Advancement of physical education. 
Publications: American Physical Education Review. 
Officers: President, R. Tait MacKenzie. 

Secretary, James H. McCurdy, 93 Westford Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION. 

Officers: President, Dr. Henry M. Bracken. 

Secretary, Thomas A. Storey, College of the City 
of New York, New York City. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Officers: President, William H. Elson. 

Secretary, W E. Chancellor, Wooster, Ohio. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INQUIRY ASSOCIATION. 

Officers: President, William E. Chancellor. 

Secretary, Edward Hebden, Board of Educ , 
Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. Established: 1908. 
Purpose: To promote, through the schools and the edu- 
cational public, the interests of international justice 
and fraternity. 

Annual Meeting: July, 1916, at New York City. 
Publications. Year Book; program of meeting. 

^ Officers: President, Randall J. Condon. 

Secretary, Fannie F. Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING. 

Annual Meeting: June, 1916. 

Officers: President, Henry L. B. Jayne. 

Secretary, William K. Huff, 730 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. Est. 1915. 
Purpose: The advancement of college education. 

Annual Meeting: January, 1917, at Chicago, 111. 
Publications: Quarterly Bulletin. 

Officers: President, Henry C. King. 

Secretary, R. W. Cooper, Upper Iowa Univ., 
Fayette, la. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS. 

Officers: President, Prof. R. E. Dodge. 

Secretary, Prof. Isaiah Bowman, Am. Geog, Soc., 
Broadway & 156th St., New York City. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. Est. 1900. 
Purpose: To consider matters of common interest relating 
to graduate study. 

Annual Meeting: Nov. 10-11, 1916, at Worcester, Mass. 
Publications: Proceedings. 

Officers: President, Rep. of Univ. of Iowa. 

Secretary, Herman V. Ames, Univ. of Penn., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARY- 
LAND. Established: 1886. 

Purpose To discuss general educational problems. 

Annual Meeting: November, 1916. 

Publications. Annual Proceedings of Convention. 
Officers: President, Katherine Puncheon. 

Secretary, George W. McClelland, Univ. of 
Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECOITDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. Est. 1895. 
Purpose: To consider the qualifications of candidates for 
admission to colleges, the methods of admission, the 
character of the preparatory schools, the courses of 
study to be pursued in the colleges and schools, etc. 
Publications: Proceedings of annual meetings, Bulletin 
of Commission on Accredited Schools. 

Officers: President, Bert E. Young. 

Secretary, Walter Hullihen, Sewanee, Tenn. 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DIRECTORS OF GIRLS’ CAMPS- 
Established: 1915. 

Purpose: To secure cooperation of all kinds among the 
directors of girls'' camps. 

Opficers: Chairman, Mrs. U. H. Gulick, 124 E. 24th St,, 

N.Y.C. 

Secretary, Miss Laura Sanford, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, N.Y.C. 

ASSOCIATION OF HISTORY TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND. Established: 1902. 
Purpose: To promote cooperation among history teachers. 
Publications: Annual volume. 

Officers; President, John M. Vincent. 

Secretary, Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, New 
Yoric City. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS IN 
NEW ENGLAND- 

Purposb: To increase interest in mathematics. 

Annual Meeting: Dec. 9, 191b, at Boston, Mass. 
Publications: Joint publishers with Middle States and 
Md. As. of ‘‘Mathematics Teacher.'^ 

Officers: President, Prof. Julian L. Coolidge. 

Secretary, H. D. Gaylord, 104 Hemenway St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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ASSOCIATIOl? OP TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS IN 
THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 

Officers: President, Eugene R. Smith. 

Secretary, Howard F. Hart, Montclair, N.J. 

CAMP DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

Purpose: To promote friendly social relations between the 
directors of summer camps, and the improvement of 
camping in general by discussion and the interchange 
of experience. 

Moi^hly Meetings: Second Saturday evening, each month. 

PuBMCATiONs: Monthly report of meetings. 

Officers: President, George L. Meylan, M.D. 

Secretary, W. W. Thomas, 142 Bruce Ave., 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Est. 1903. 

Purpose; To promote the interests of Catholic education. 

Aivnual Meeting: Baltimore, Md. 

Publications: Annual Report of the Proceedings; Quar- 
terly Bulletins. 

Officers: President-general, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan. 

Secretary-general, F. W. Howard, 1651 E. Main 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHERS. Established: 1902. 

Purpose: To promote better teaching of science and 
mathematics, to obtain a better correlation of these 
subjects, and to bring the colleges and secondary 
schools into closer relations with each other. 

Annual Meeting: November, 1916, at Chicago, 111. 

Publications: School Science and Mathematics; Annual 
Proceedings. 

Officers: President, Herbert R. Smith. 

Secretary, A. W. Cavanaugh, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, 111. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES. 
Established: 1906. 

Purpose: To unite all persons in the Middle Atlantic 
States who are interested in the study of the language, 
the literature, the life, and the art of ancient Greece 
and ancient Rome, that the position of the classics 
may be strengthened through the encouragement of 
research, and better methods of teaching. 

Publications: The Classical Weekly. 

Officers: President, Prof. Walter Dennison. 

Secretary, Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., New York City. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND 
SOUTH. EstabUshed: 1905. 

Annual Meeting: First days in April. 

Publications: Classical Journal. 

Officers: President, H. J. Barton. 

Secretary, Louis E, Lord, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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CLASSICAL ASSOC. OF NEW ENGLAND. Bst. 1906. 
PuBPOSE : To promote the interests of classical studies. 
Annual Meeting: April, 1917. 

Publications: Classical Journal; Annual Bulletin. 
Officers. President, Dr. William T. Peck. 

Secretary, Prof, George E. Howes, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST. Established: 1911. 

Purpose : To promote the general state of classical studies. 
Annual Meeting: December, 1916, at Portland, Ore. 
Publications : Classical Journal, — official organ. 

Officers: President, Prof. Frank C. Taylor. 

Secretary-Treas., Juliann A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. 

Purpose: To hold uniform examinations for admission to 
college. 

Annual Meetings: First or Second Saturday in November. 
Publications: Annual Report. 

Officers: Chairman, Byron S. Hurlburt. 

Secretary, Thomas S. Fiske, 1134 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York City. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST. 

Officers: President, William F. Barr. 

Secretary, A, W. Trettien, Springfield, Mo. 
COMMISSION ON ACCREDITED SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

Officers: President, Joseph S. Stewart. 

Secretary, N. W. Walker, Univ. of N.C., Chapel 
HiU, N.C. 

COMMISSION ON THE REORGANIZATION OF SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION. Established: 1912, by the N.E.A. 
Purpose: To define the aims, methods, and content of the 
various high school subjects. 

Officers: Chairman, Clarence D. Kingsley, High School 
Inspector, Mass. Board of Educ., Boston. 
CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH AND 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Purpose: To bring together citizens of all callings to 
further community development in the South. 
Publications: Annual Proceedings. 

Officers: Conference President, J. Y. Joyner. 

Secretary, A. P. Bourland, Southern Bldg., 
Washington^ D.C. 

Association President, J. Y. Joyner. 

Secretary, R. A. Cla 3 don, Birmingham, Ala, 
CONFERENCE OF CHIEF SCHOOL OFFICERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Established: 1912. 

Purpose: Discussion of administration problems. 

Officers: President, Thos. E. Finegan, Albany, N.Y. 
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EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION. 

Purpose: To advance the interests of manual training and 
household, agricultural, industrial, and the fine arts as 
essential elements in a liberal education. 

Annual Meeting: April, 1917. 

Officers: President, M. B King. 

Secretary, Fred P. Beagle, Board of Education, 
Montclair, N.J. 

EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICS TEACHERS. 

Officers: President, Clarence M. Hall. 

Secretary, Alfred M. Butler, High Sch. of Prac- 
tical Arts, Boston, Mass. 

EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Purpose: To discuss problems of teachers in private 
commercial schools and in the commercial depart- 
ments of the high schools, and to raise the standards of 
the teaching profession. 

Annual Meeting: April, 1917. 

Officers: President, W. E. Bartholomew. 

Secretary, D. A. McMillin, Newark, N.J. 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. Established: 1S91. 

Officers: President, A. W. Harris. 

Secretary, R. J. Trevorrow, c/o Board of Educ. 
M.E, Church, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

Officers: President, Henry R. M. Cook. 

Secretarv, Wm. Cook, 292 City Hall, Phila., Pa. 
HARVARD TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. Established: 1891. 
Purpose: To unite Harvard and Radcliffe graduate stu- 
dents and officers interested in teaching. 

Annual Meeting: First Saturday in March, 1917. 
Publications: Addresses of the annual meeting, published 
in School and Society; Annual Proceedings. 

Officers: President, Frank V. Thompson. 

Secretary, A. J. Inglis, Harv. Univ., Cambridge, 
HEAD MASTERS* ASSOCIATION. Established: 1892. 
Annual Meeting: February, 1917. 

Officers: President, Edward J. Goo J win. 

Secretary, A. F. Warren, Collegiate School, New 
York City. 

HEAD MISTRESSES* ASSOCIATION OF THE EAST. 

Officers: Secretary, Miss Emma G. Sebring, 553 West End 
Ave., New York City. 

HEAD MISTRESSES* ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST. Established: 1914. 

Purpose: To provide an opportunity for furthering the 
acquaintance of head mistresses with one another, and 
for the discussion of matters of common interest. 
Officers: President, Miss Gertrude Angell. 

Secretary, Miss Grace L. Jones, Columbus School 
for Girls; Columbus, Ohio. 
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INLAND EMPIRE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 

Establis'-e 1: 1915 

Purpose: To stimulate interest in the improvement of 
English teaching 

Annual Meeting April, 1917, at Spokane, Wash. 
Publications: Annual Report 
Officers; President, W R. Davis. 

Secretary, Herbert E. Fowler, Lewiston, Idaho. 
INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION. Est. 1892. 
Purpose: To gather and disseminate knowledge of the 
kindergarten movement, to bring into active coopera- 
tion all kindergarten interests, to promote the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens. 

Annual Meeting: May, 1916, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Publications : Proceedings of the annual meetings. 
Officers: President, Miss Catherine R. Watkins. 

Secretary, Miss May Murray, Kindergarten 
Review, Springfield, Mass. 

LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. Est. 1912. 

Purpose: To bring associations of teachers into coop- 
eration and relations of mutual assistance and to pro- 
mote the best interests of education. 

Annual Meeting: July, 1916. 

Publications: The Elementary Teacher, — official organ. 
Officers: President, Frances Harden. 

Secretary, Mary Walsh, La Salle, 111. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
TEACHERS’ SECTION. Established: 1911. 

Purpose: To secure the cooperation of history teachers 
for the advancement of their work. 

Annual Meeting: April, 1917.^ Held in connection with 
annual meeting of the association. 

Officers: Chairman, Oliver M. Dickerson. 

Secretary, Howard C. Hill, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

Purpose: The advancement of the study of the modern 
languages and their literatures. 

Annual Meeting: Dec. 27-29, 1916, at Princeton, N.J. 
Publications: Quarterly publications of M. L. A. of A. 
Officers: President, James D. Bruce. 

Secretary. William Guild Howard, 39 Kirkland 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MONTESSORI EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Est. 1913. 
Purpose: To organize, cooperate, and promote the 
Montessori theories of education. 

Publications: Bulletins of information. 

Officers: President, Mrs. Alex. Graham Bell. 

Secretary, William K. Co<^er, 1840 Kalorama 
Road, Washington, D.C. 

MUSIC SUPERVISORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

Purpose: For mutual helpfulness and the promotion of 
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good music through the instrumentality of the public 
schools. 

Publications: Music Supervisors^ Bulletin; Journal of 
Proceedings- 

Opficers: President, Will Earhart. 

Secretary, Miss Agnes Benson, Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago, 111. 

MUSIC TEACHERS' NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

Purpose: The advancement of musical knowledge and 
education in the United States. 

Annual Meeting: Dec. 27-29, 1916, at New York City. 
Publications: Studies in Musical Education, History and 
.Esthetics. (The Papers and Proceedings of the Annual 
Meetings.) 

Officers: President, J. Lawrence Erb. 

Secretary, Charles N. Boyd, 4259 5th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND EDU- 
CATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

Officers: President, Ira S. Wile. 

Secretary, W, H. Groszmann, Plainfield, N.J. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORPORATION SCHOOLS. 
Purpose: To develop the efficiency of the individual em- 
ploj^ee; to have the courses in established educational 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of 
industry. 

Annual Meeting: May 30-June2, 1916, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Publications: Proceedings; Monthly Bulletin. 

Officers: President, John McLeod. 

Secretary, F. C. Henderschott, 130 E. 15th St., 
New York City. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICERS. Established: 1910. 

Purpose: The standardization of fiscal, physical, and edu- 
cational data of school systems; the promotion of effi- 
ciency in school accounting and administration. 

Annual Meeting: May 16-18, 1916, at Des Moines, la. 
Publications: Annual Report. 

Officers: President, Charles P. Mason. 

Secretary, William T. Keough, City Hall 
Annex, Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES. 
Officers: President, Frank Strong. 

Secretary, Guy Potter Benton, Univ. of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 
Established: 1914. 

Purpose: To enhance the value of the service of teachers' 
agencies to teachers and schools. 

Publications: Report of Proceedings. 

Officers: President, A. F. Pease. [Chicago, 111. 

Secretary, C. J. Albert, 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS* FEDERATION. 
Purpose: Promotion of profitable interest and enthusi- 
asm among teachers of commercial subjects, and the 
advancement of commercial education. 

PuBLiCATiONs: Annual Report of Proceedings; Federa- 
tion Herald (monthly). 

Officers: President, J. F. Fish. 

Secretaiy, Edwin E. Jones, La SaUe Extension 
Univ., Chicago, 111. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Purpose: To consider standards of admission, etc. 

Annual Meeting: March, 1917, at New York City. 
Publications: Report of Annual Meeting; Reports to 
various journals. 

Officers: President, Frederick C. Ferry. 

Secretary, Frank W. Nicolson, Middletown, 
Conn. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 

Officers: President, Robert J. Aley. 

Secretaj^, W. B. Owen, Chicago Normal School, 
Chicago, 111. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 
Purpose: To increase the effectiveness of school and col- 
lege work in English. 

Annual Meeting: November. 

Publications: Reports; English Journal. 

Officers: President, E. H. K. McComb. 

Secretary, James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, 111. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Established: 1857. 
Purpose: To elevate the character and advance the 
interests of the profession of teaching, and to promote 
the cause of education in the United States. 

Annual Meetings: Feb. 26-March 3, 1917, at Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Publications: N. E. A. Bulletin (monthly); Annual 
Proceedings; Year Book. 

Officers; President, David B. Johnson. 

Secretary, Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. Est. 1909. 
Purpose: To have the kindergarten established in every 
public school. 

Publications: Annual Report; Educational Propaganda, 
Literature, and Bulletins. 

Officers: President, Dr. John Dewey. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Bessie Locke, 
250 Madison Ave., New York City. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR BROADER EDUCATION. 

Purpose : Through the education of the adult to aid in the 
normal development of national life, to remove the 
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causes of distrust and antagonism between sections 
and classes, and thus to promote the interests of the 
whole people. 

Annual Meeting: First Wednesday in January, 1917 
Publications: Leaflets; Annual Report. 

Officers: President, Guy C. Lee. 

Secretary, Hildegarde H. Langsdorf, 172 W. 
High St-, Carlisle, Pa. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION. Established: 1906. 

Annual Meeting: At Minneapolis, Minn. 

Officers: Presidentj William C. Redfield. 

Secretary, Alvin E Dodd, 140 W. 42d St., New 
York City. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION. 
Established: 1892. 

Purpose: To promote the investigation and discussion of 
educational questions. 

Publications: Year Book. 

Officers: President, Charles E. Chadsey. 

Secretary, G. M. Whipple, Univ.of IlL,Urbana, 111. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF 
EDUCATION. 

Annual Meeting: With the Dept, of Supt., N E. A. 
Officers. President, W. G. Chambers. 

Secretary, Guy M. Wilson, Iowa State Coll., 
Ames, la. 

NATIONAL SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION. Est. 1891. 
Purpose: Promulgation of correct oral English. 

Annual Meeting: June 26-30, 1916, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publications; Year Book; Directory. 

Officers: President, George C. Williams, 

Secretary, Miss Jessie Tharpe, 1515 6th Ave , 
New Orleans, La. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY TEACH- 
ERS. Established: 1898. 

Purpose ; To promote efficiency in the teaching of chemistry . 
Annual Meeting: November or December. 

Publications: Reports of three regular meetings each year. 
Officers: President, Ralph W. Channell 

Secretary, John B. Merrill, East Boston Pligh 
School, East Boston, Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Established: 1884. 

Purpose: The advancement of the cause of liberal edu- 
cation by the promotion of interests common to colleges 
and secondary schools. 

Annual Meeting: November 10-11, 1916. 

Publications : Education . 

Officers: President, Alfred E. Stearns. 

Secretary, Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univ., 
Providence, R.I. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
OF EDUCATION. EstabHshed: 1905. 

Purpose: To unite college teachers of education in New 
England for the discussion of their professional prob- 
lems. 

Officers: President, S. S. Colvin. 

Secretary, S. M. Graves, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LISH. Established; 1901. 

Purpose: To advance the study and teaching of the Eng- 
lish language and literature. 

Meetings: March and December, 1916. 

Publications: The English Leaflet (monthly). 

Officers: President, Alfted M. Hitchcock. 

Secretary, Frank W. C. Hersey, Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE ENTRANCE CERTIFICATE 
BOARD. Established: 1902. 

Purpose: To approve schools in New England for the cer- 
tificate privilege. 

Annual Meeting: May, 1917, 

Publications: Annual Report. 

Officers: President, Dean F. G. Wren. 

Secretary, Prof. Frank W. Nicolson, Middletown, 
Conn. 

NEW ENGLAND HISTORY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Purpose: The advancement of the study of history, 
government, and economics, by the discussion and dis- 
semination of ideas, and by the promotion of social re- 
lations among the teachers of these subjects. 
Semi-annual Meeting: October and April. 

Publications: Annual Report; outlines, catalogs, sylla- 
buses, etc. 

Officers: President, Sydney B. Fay. 

Secretary, Walter H. Cushing, South Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

Purpose: To establish closer relations between secondary 
schools and colleges. 

Annual Meeting: Second Saturday of May. 
Publications: The Modern Language Bulletin. 

Officers: President, George T. Files. 

Secretary, Samuel M. Waxman, Boston Univ., 
Boston, Mass. 

NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Established: 1895. 
Purpose: To establish closer relations between the col- 
leges. 

Publications: Proceedings of annual meetings. 

Officers: President, Thomas A. Clark. 

Secretary, H. E. Brown, Kenilworth, Til. 
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NORTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS. 

Officers: President, A. W. Vawberg. 

Secretary, Miss J. C. Bennett, East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION OF HISTORY, GOV- 
ERNMENT. AND ECONOMICS TEACHERS. 

Officers: President, C. E. Kingston. 

Secretary, Leroy F. Jackson, Pullman, Wash. 
NORTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Officers: President, H. C. Henry. 

Secretary, Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Est. 1861. 

Purpose: To elevate the character and advance the in- 
terests of the profession of teaching, and to promote 
the cause of education in Ontario. 

ANmiAL Meeting: April, 1917. 

Publications: Annual Report of Proceedings. 

Officers: President, W. J. Summerby. 

Secretary, Robert W. Doan, 216 Carlton St., 
Toronto, Can. 

PRESBYTERIAN EDUC. ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH. 
Officers: President, Henry H. Sweets. 

Secretary, William Dinwiddie, Clarksville, Tenn. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Established: 1903. 
Purpose : Promotion of moral and religious training in exist- 
ing educational agencies, in homes, and through the press. 
Annual Meeting: March 5-8, 1917, at Boston, Mass. 
Publications: Religious Education. 

Officers: President, Rt. Rev. F. J. McConnell. 

Secretary, Henry F. Cope, 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, HI. 

THE SCHOOLMASTERS' ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
AND VICINITY. Established: 1887. 

^ Purpose: The advancement of professional standards. 
Annual Meeting: April, 1917. 

Publications: Minutes published annually. 

Officers: President, Walter H. Eddy. 

Secretary, Frank S. Hackett, Riverdale Country 
School, Riverdale, N.Y. 

SOUTHERN ASSOC. OF COLLEGE WOMEN. Est. 1903. 
Purpose: To unite college women in the South for the 
higher education of women; to raise the standard of 
education for women; to develop preparatory schools; 
and to define the line of demarcation between prepara- 
tory schools and colleges. 

Annual Meeting: April 13—16, 1916, at Montgomery, Ala. 
Publications: Proceedings of Annual Meeting. 

Officers: President, Elizabeth A. Colton. 

Secretary, Mary L. Harkness, Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, La. 
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SOUTHERN BAPTIST EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

Purpose: To unify Southern Baptist sentiment and 
conviction on the subject of denominational education. 
By mutual help to seek to standardize and to increase 
the efficiency of all our schools. 

Publications: Proceedings of mid-winter conferences. 
Officers: President, Or. J. L. ICesler. 

Secretary, J. Henry Burnett, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF 
EDUCATION. 

Officers: President, W. FrBarr. 

Secretary, A. W. Trettien, Orury College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

WESTERN DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING ASSO- 
CIATION. EstabUshed: 1893. 

Purpose: Advancement of Drawing and Manual Training 
Teaching. 

Annual Meeting: May 3-6, 1916, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Publications : Annual Proceedings and Occasional Reports. 
Officers: President, J. Vaughn. 

Secretary, Wilson H. Henderson, 471 Van Buren 
St , Milwaukee, Wis. 



EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 

AMERICAN EDUCATION (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.)- 
New York Education Co., 50 State St., Albany, N.Y. 

Established: 1897. Ed. by H. M. Pollock and C. W. 
Blessing. 60 pp. SI. 00 per year. 

A monthly magazine for the Progressive Teacher, Princi- 
pal, Superintendent, presenting the Batest and Best Thought 
in Educational Theory and Practice. 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW (monthly). 

American Educational Co., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
Est. 1879. Size: 5x8. S2. 00 per year. Circ. 30,000. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW (quarterly). 

The Macmillan Co., 41 N. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Established: 1894. Ed. by J. Franklin Jameson. 200 pp. 
$4.00 per year. 

AMERICAN OPEN-AIR SCHOOL JOURNAL (monthly). 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Established: 1914. Edited by Walter W. Roach, M.D. 
Size: 81^x11. 16 pp. $1.00 per year. Circulation: 16,000, 

Devoted to the purpose of vitalizing school children by 
means of fresh-air class rooms and Open-air Schools. 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION REVIEW (monthly, ex- 
cept Jul., Aug., and Sept.). 

Am. Pnys- Ed. Assoc., 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

Est. 1896. Edited by James H. McCurdy, M.D. Size: 
4x7- 66 pp. $3.00 per year. Circ. 1400. 

AMERICAN SCHOOLMASTER (monthly, exc. Jul. and Aug.). 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Established: 1908. Edited by Horace Z. Wilber. Size: 
43 ^ X 6^- 48 pp. $1.00 per year. 

CANADIAN TEACHER (semi-monthly, except Jul. and Aug.), 
Educational Pub. Co., 36 Shuter St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Established: 1897. Size: 5^x8. $1.25 per year. 

CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW (mo., exc. Jul. and Aug.). 
The Catholic Education Press, Brookland, D.C. 

Edited by Thomas E. Shields. 95 pp. $3.00 per year. 
THE CATHOLIC SCHO OL JOURNAL (mo., exc. Jul. and Aug.). 
445 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Established: 1901. Size; 9x12. 56 pp. $1.00 per year 

Circulation: 11,700. 

For Teachers, Clergy, and Institutional Officials. Highly 
commended by the Hierarchy and Teachers throughout the 
country. Well edited and illustrated. Contains practical 
methods, aids, and devices for teachers. The only magazine 
of its kind in America. Reaches those in charge of nearly 
2,000,000 pupils. 
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CLASSICAL JOURNAL (monthly, except Jul., Aug., and Sept.). 
University of Chicago Press, (Chicago, 111. 

Established: 1905. Size: x $1-50 per year 

CLASSICAL WEEKLY (weekly). 

Barnard College, N.Y'. City. 

Established: 1907. Edited by Prof. Charles Knapp 
Size: 8x5. 8 pp. $1.00 per year. Circulation: 1525. 

EDUCATION (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 

The Palmer Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Est. 1880. Edited by Frank H. Palmer. Size: 63 i x ^}' 2 - 
96 pp. $3.00 per year. Circ. 3000. 

Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy, and Literature 
of Education.” “The oldest high-class monthly magazine 
devoted especially to secondary problems.” 

Articles are strictly original contributions by well-qualified 
educators. American and Foreign Editorial Notes, Book 
Notices, Periodical Notes. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION. 
Warwick <fe: York, 10 E Centre St., Baltimore, Md. 
Established: 1915. 85 pp. $2.00 per year. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS (monthly, exc. Jul. and Aug.). 
Educational Magazine Pub. Co., 31 E. 27th St., N.Y. City. 

Est. 1888. Edited by W. C. O’Donnell and Clayton S. 
Cooper. Size: 6H x 93^. 65 pp, $1.50. 

A magazine representative of present-day world con- 
sciousness in education. Recently enlarged and adapted to 
the broader interests of private as well as of public schools. 
Touches the human as well as the scientific side of educa- 
tion in a popular manner. For Educators and Everybody 
Interested in Education. Steadily growing in favor and in- 
fluence. 

EDUCATIONAL REVIEW (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 
Educational Review Pub. Co., Columbia Univ., N.Y, City. 

Est. 1891. Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. Size: 
4x7. 115 pp. $3,00 per year. Circ. 1700. 

ENGLISH JOURNAL (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 
Address 68th St. and Stewart Ave. Chicago, 111. 

Est. 1912. Edited by James Fleming Hosic. Size: 4 x 
63^. 80 pp. $2.50 per year. Circ. 3,800. 

Official organ of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. A clearing-house for about forty associations of 
teachers of English. 

HIGH SCHOOL QUARTERLY. 

Athens, Ga. 

Established: 1912. Edited by Joseph S. Stewart. 75 
pp. $1.00 per year. 

HISTORY TEACHERS* MAGAZINE (mo., exc. Jul., Aug.). 
McKinley Pub. Co., 1619 Ranstead St., Phila., Pa. 

Est. 1909. Size: 63^x0. S2.00 per year. Circ. 3500. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly). 

New England Publishing Co., 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Established: 1875. Edited by A. E. Winship. Size: 
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6H X 1034* 28 pp. $2.50 per year. Circulation: 7000. 

The only national educational weekly published in this 
country.*’ “New England and Nation^.” Articles on a 
wide variety of educational subjects. The Week in Review, 
Book Table, Educational News, etc., ^‘The Paper that keeps 
you posted.” 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Warwick & York, Lancaster, Pa. 

Established: 1910. Ed. by W. C. Bagley, J. C. Bell, 
Guy M. Whipple, C. E. Seashore. 60 pp. $2.50 per year. 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 
Journal of Geo^aphy Publishing Co., Madison, Wis. 

Est. 1900. Edited by R. H. Whitheck. $1.00 per year. 
JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS (monthly). 

Amer. Home Economics As., Roland Pk., Baltimore, Md. 
Est. 1909. Ed. by Mrs. Alice P. Norton. 55 pp. $2.00. 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE. 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Edited by May Murray. $1.25 per year. 

MANUAL TRAINING AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 111. 

Est. 1899. Ed. by Chas. A. Bennett. $2.00 per year. 
MATHEMATICS TEACHER (monthly). 

Association of Teachers of Mathematics for the Middle 
States and Maryland, publishers, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Est. 1906. Edited by W. H. Metzler. $1.00 per year. 
McEVOY MAGAZINE (quarterly). 

McEvoy School of Pedagogy, 6 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Established: 1909. Edited by Thomas J. McEvoy. 160 
pp. $1.00 per year. 

Every issue has class-room material-content and lesson- 
plans ready for use in elementary and secondary schools. 
MUSIC NEWS (weekly). 

Room 850, McClurg Bldg., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Established: 1909. Edited by Charles E. Watt. Size: 
12 X 9. 40-48 pp. $2.00 per year. 

News from all Music Centers. Editorial Comment on all 
the musical questions of the day. 

Published every Friday. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS (mo.). 

P. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

Est. 1891. 85 pp. $1.25 per year. 

PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY (quarterly). 

Florence Chandler, Publisher, Worcester, Mass. 

Established: 1891. Edited by G. Stanley Hall and 
Wm. H. Burnham. 155 pp. $5.00 per year. 

An international record of educational literature, insti- 
tutions, and progress. 

PROGRESS (monthty). 

Athens, Ga. 

Est. 1915. Ed. by Fred’k A. Merrill. 35 pp. $1.00. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

Religious Educ. As., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Est. 1906. Edited by Henry F. Cope. 100 pp. $3.00. 
SCHOOL (weekly). 

The School News Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Est. 1889. Edited by H. S. Fuller and C. E. Hamlin. 
Size: x 12. 12 pp. $2.00. Circ. 30,000. 

SCHOOL. 

Bloor St. & Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Established: 1911. Edited by Members of Faculty of 
Education, Univ. of Toronto. 90 pp. $1.25 per year. 

A magazine devoted to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in Canada. 

SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 
School Arts Publishing Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Established: 1900. Edited by Henry Turner Bailey. 
$2.00 per year. 

SCHOOL BULLETIN AND NEW YORK STATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL (monthly). 

C. W. Bardeen, 311 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Established: 1874. Edited by C- W. Bardeen. Size: 8 x 
113 ^. 24 pp. $1.00 per year. 

One of the three oldest educational journals in America. 
Under same ownership and management since the be ginn ing. 

Appeals to Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. Ex- 
cellent for news of New York schools. Publishes important 
circulars and decisions of the Education Department. 
Abundantly illustrated. The Bulletin is a professional 
journal for teachers. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION (monthly). 

School Ed. Pub. Co., 306 14th St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Established: 1897. Edited by H. V. Nelson, P. J. Davies, 
C. W. G. Hyde, Mrs. E. K. Jaques. 50 pp. $1.25 per year. 
SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION (monthly, exc. Jul., Aug.). 
The Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111. 

Established: 1886. Edited by William C. Bagley, Size: 
12 X 9. 45 pp. $2.00 per year. 

SCHOOL PROGRESS (monthly). 

School Progress League, Inc., 612-14 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Established: 1909. Edit^ by E. M. Robillard. Size: 
5H X 8. $1.50 per year. Circulation: 20,000. 

A magazine devoted to the interests of teachers, parents, 
and pupils fostering a closer relation between the home and 
the school.” ^*A monthly report of the best work school 
organizations are doing all over the country.” Official 
organ of the School Progress League. 

THE SCHOOL REVIEW (monthly, except Jul. and Aug.). 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 111. 

Established: 1893. Edited by R. L. Lyman. Size: 
X 9M. 80 pp. $1.50 per year. 
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SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS (monthly, exc. Jui. 
and Aug., Sept ). 

Smith &. Turton, Mount Morris, and Chicago, 111 

Established: 1900. Edited by Charles H. Smith. Size: 
6x9. 100 pp. 00 per year. 

The only magazine devoted exclusively to the pedagogy 
and practice of science and mathematics teaching. Nine 
Departments: Agriculture, Botany, Chemistry, Earth Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, Problems, Physics, Zoology. 

SCHOOL AND SOCIETY (weekly). 

The Science Press, Sub-station 84, N.Y. City. 

Established: 1915. Edited by J. McKeen Cattell. Size: 
534 X 8. 36 pp. $3.00 per year. 

Emphasizes relations of education to the social order, 
scientific research in education and its applications, freedom 
of discussion, and reports and news of events of educational 
interest . 

THE TEACHERS^ MAGAZINE (monthly, except JuL and Aug.). 
Hammock & Co., 31 E. 27th St., N.Y. City. 

Est 1878. Edited by C. S. Hammock. Size: 63^ x 9^. 
45 pp. $1.25 per year. Circ. 20,000. 

THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (monthly, ex- 
cept Jul. and Aug.). 

Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 

Est. 1856. Edited by Willard N. Parker. Size: 6 x 8p^. 
30 pp. $1.25 per year. ” 



MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS 

Of Especial Interest to Educators 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART (monthly). $2.50. 
The American Federation of Arts, Washington, E).C. 

Of great educational value. The best writers and finest 
illustrations. Full of information. Authoritative articles, 
news notes, bulletins of exhibitions, book reviews. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY (monthly). $4.00. 

4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

THE BELLMAN (weekly). $4.00. 

Minneapolis, Minn, illustrated. 

Distinctly American. Edited by William C. Edgar. 

THE CENTURY (monthly). $4.00. 

353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

For forty-six years the forum for fiction of the highest 
literary merit and authoritative discussions of art, travel 
and science. 

THE CRAFTSMAN (monthly). $3.00, 

6 East 39th St., New York City. 

CURRENT OPINION (monthly). $3.00. 

140 West 29th St., New York City. 

Illustrated review of the world’s events. Vital, timely, 
impartial. ^‘All the periodicals in one.” 

THE DIAL (weekly). $2.00. 

Pine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

FINE ARTS JOURNAL (monthly). $3.00. 

F. J. Campbell, 30 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 

Devoted to the Fine and Decorative Arts, Civic Improve- 
ment and Home Adornment. From its inception has 
worked “For the Advancement of Art in America” and 
championed the cause of the American artist. Abundantly 
illustrated. A complete guide to past and cotemporary art. 
THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO (monthly). $5.00. 

John Lane Company, 120 West 32d St., New York City. 

Art, Architecture, Decoration. For over eighteen years 
the leading art periodical of this country. Profusely illus- 
trated in color and half-tone. 

LITERARY DIGEST (weekly). $3.00. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York City. 

Reviews the week’s events in quotations from the 
world’s periodicals. 

THE MO NIST (quarterly). $2.00. Single copies 60 cents - 
The Open Court Pub. Co , 122 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Devoted to the Philosophy of Science. 

THE NATION (weekly). $4.00. 

20 Vesey St., New York City. 
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Conservative, critical, literary. Special rates quoted 
colleges and schools for text-book use in the study of current 
history, literature, drama and art. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE (monthly). $2.50. 
National Geo^aphic Society, Washington, D.C. 

Beautifully illustrated articles on places and countries of 
contemporary geographic interest. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC (weekly). $4.00. 

421 W. 21st St., New York City. 

Used as a text in many schools and colleges, in English, 
Current Events, Political Economy. Many educational 
articles by leading educators. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW (monthly). $4.00. 

171 Madison Ave , New York City. 

Articles on timely topics — ^politics, science, literature, 
religion, finance, etc. 

THE OPEN COURT (monthly). $1.00. Single copies 10 cts. 
The Open Court Pub. Co., 122 S. Mich. Ave , Chicago, 111. 
Higher criticism, religion, and science. 

THE OUTLOOK (weekly). $3.00. 

381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

A Periodical of Progress. 

An illustrated newspaper giving a weekly review of 
current events and valuable articles of timely interest. 
Used as a text-book in hundreds of schools and colleges. 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS (monthly). $3.00. 

30 Irving Place, New York City. 

A broad-gauged, jprogressive journal of current events 
and important affairs throughout the world. Of far- 
reaching educational value. Indispensable for the com- 
prehensive understanding of significant events. 

ST. NICHOLAS (monthly). $3.00. 

353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Used as a text-book in many schools because it teaches 
history, science, art, nature interestingly and in the language 
a child can understand. 

SCIENCE (weekly). $3.00. 

The Science Press, Sub-station 84, N.Y.C., & Garrison, N.Y. 
A Journal devoted to the advancement of Science. 

THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY. 

The Science Press, Sub-station 84, N.Y.C., & Garrison, N.Y. 

An Illustrated Magazine devoted to the diffusion of 
Science. 

THE SURVEY (weekly). $3.00. 

105 East 22d St., New York City. 

The Survey is the leading journal of national scope 
devoted to social, civic and charitable work. In a real 
sense, it is a journal of social exploration. It is in use as a 
text in colleges and schools throughout the country. 

THE YALE REVIEW (quarterly). $2.50. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Devoted to literature, science, the arts and public affairs. 




TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 

THE ACME TEACHERS* AGENCY. 

1233 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

A. C. Whitehead, Proprietor, Teacher in Boys’ High School. 
Fills positions in Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges, 
especially in Southeast. 

ALBANY TEACHERS* AGENCY, INC. Est. 1S90. 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N-Y. Harlan P. French, President. 
ALBERT TEACHERS* AGENCY. Est. 1885. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. C. J. Albert, Proprietor. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1907. 

29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1888. 
Brockman Bldg., Eos Angeles, Cal. 

E. C. Boynton and A. L, Hall, Managers. 

BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1884. 

The Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

442 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

C. A. Scott & Co., Proprietors. One of the largest agen- 
cies in New England. Has filled positions in a great many 
Private Schools and Academies, as well as Public and Nor- 
mal Schools, and Colleges throughout New England and 
the East, in fact in nearly every state east of the Missis- 
sippi river, and in many western states. Specializes in 
Upper Classes. 

CARY-STTJART TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1912. 

36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn, 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 

St. Louis Bank Bldg., St, Louis, Mo. 

CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

20 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. 

CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1889. 

413 Steinway Hall, Chicago,. 111. B. F. Clark, Proprietor. 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1895- 
1315 California St., Denver, Col. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU. 

Law Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. Est. 1901. 

Syracuse, N.Y. William H. MacMillan, Manager- 
ENGLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1885. 

8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Edward W. Pickett, Proprietor. 16,000 positions filled 
in public and private schools and colleges throughout the 
country. An agency that works only on direct calls. 
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FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. Est. 1884. 

2a Park St., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York Cit 3 \ 
Title Bldg., Birmingham, AJa. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, 111. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 

514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 2161 Shattuck Ave., 
Berkeley, Gal. Citizens’ Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Serves Public and Private Schools, Normal Schools, and 
Colleges. Teachers have been placed in every state of 
the Union, seven provinces of Canada, and the principal 
countries of Europe and South America. 

FOSTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1905. 

Third National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

J. B. GROCE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. Est. 1907. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

HALL TEACHERS* AGENCY. 

Macon, Ga. 

THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1892. 

301 Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; 906 Old National 
Bank Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Highest endorsements for honest and efficient service. 
25th year. Covers the Northwest. Booklet. 

INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1905. 

Livingston Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 

INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Macheca Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU. Est. 1901. 

Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1893. 

31 Union Sq., New York City. 

McCullough teachers* agency. 

80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1900. 

327 Fourteenth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU. Est. 1880. 

1420 Chestnut St., PMladelphia, Pa. 

George M. Downing, Proprietor. Fourteen years’ ex- 
perience as Instructor, Professor, and Principal. Serves 
schools and colleges in Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, etc. 

NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1902. 

47 Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 

G. W. Craigie, Manager. Serves Private and Public 
Schools in New England. 

PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1902, 

12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1911. 

120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

James Lee Love, Proprietor and Manager. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1906. 
Empire Bldg., Denver, Col. 
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SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1855. 

353 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Charles W. MiiLford, Proprietor. 

SHERIDAN TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. Est. 1892. 

Greenwood, S.C., Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N.C. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Est. 1900. 

Columbia, S.C. 

SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. Est. 1900. 
Nicholas Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Supplies exclusively teachers of manual training, domestic 
economv, physical training, commercial subjects, etc. 
TEACHERS* AGENCY. Est. 1884 

LeMoyne Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, Est. 1896. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

THURSTON TEACHERS* AGENCY. Est 1895. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOC. Est. 1904. 
Dept, of Education, 604 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Fills positions in schools and colleges of all kinds. Ad- 
vantage of alliance with a large Reference and Bonding 
Association with years of successful^business experience to 
its credit. 

WINSHIP TEACHERS* AGENCY. Est. 1875. 

6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Alvin F. Pease, Manager. 

YATES-FISHER TEACHERS* AGENCY. 

624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 




SCHOOL BUREAUS 

Offering Publicity to Schools and Information to 
Parents 

BOSTON EVENING RECORD. Daily. Circulation: 40,580. 
309 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

School and College Department. Mgr., A. W. Butterman. 
Cost of adv. space per inch: $1.40, subject to rate card 
discounts. Special position given to school advertising on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 

85 per cent High-class circulation in Metropolitan Boston. 
Maintains an Information and Service Department. Its 
news columns are open at all times to the important events 
of the school year. 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT. Daily. Circulation: 
Sat. 50,300, Wed. 34,000. 

324 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Educational advertising manager, Frank W. Prescott. 
Cost of adv. space per inch: $1.40 for insertions semi- 
weekly or oftener. Total No. Agate Lines “Educational’’ 
advertising during calendar year, 1915: 158,301 — more than 
any other New England newspaper. 

Publishes daily columns of “School and College” news, 
which are very widely read. Camp advertising runs heavy 
in season and produces good results 
BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE. Daily. Circulation: 44,227. 
Eagle Bldg., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Educational Department. Manager, L. L. Heaton. 

Cost of adv. space per inch: $2.24. Total No. Agate 
Lines during calendar year, 1915: 75,104. 

Publishes Educational Directory in August. Maintains 
Information Department of broad scope. 

CENTURY MAGAZINE. Monthly. Circulation: 75,000. 

353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

School Department. Manager, H. W. Edmonds. 

Cost of adv. space per inch: $15.00. 

COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. Monthly. Circulation: 
1,000,000 (guaranteed). 

119 W. 40th St., New York City. 

Educational Club. Manager, Joseph J. Barnett, 

School Adv. per inch: $34.00; 10 per cent discount for 
six insertions, 20 per cent for twelve insertions. Total No. 
Agate Lines Sch, Adv. during calendar year, 1915: 46,053 
(first place in school and college advertising). 

Announcement: Educational Club does not recommend 
one school, but advises the three or four schools which best 
meet the inquirer’s needs, to get in touch with the inquirer. 
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EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE. Monthly. Circulation: 600,000. 
Spring & Macdougall Sts., New York City. 

Educational Directory. IManager, Edwin Duryea. 

School Adv. per inch: $25.20. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE. Monthly. Circula- 
tion: 400,000. 

119 W. 40th St., New York City. 

The School Department. Director, W. A. Miller. 

School Adv. per inch: $14.00. 

HARPERS BAZAR. Monthly. Circulation; 100,000, 

119 W. 40th St., New York City. 

School Department. Manager, Thep. L. Brantly. 

School Adv. per inch: $9.30. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. Monthly. Circulation: over 100,000. 

Franklin Sq , New York City. School Adv. per inch: $16.80. 
THE INDEPENDENT. Weekly. Circulation: 80,000. 

119 W. 40th St., New York City. 

Educational Service. 

School Adv. per inch: $4.90. 

School Numbers published the second and fourth issues 
each month from March to August — Blue List of Schools and 
Choosing the School” by Dr. Edwin E. Slosson. 

Annual Education Number second week August. 

250 per cent increase in school advertising during 1915 as 
compared with 1914, 

THE LITERARY DIGEST. Weekly. Circulation: 450,000. 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

The School Bureau. Manager, Miss K. FitzGerald. 
School Adv. per inch: $21.00. 

MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. Monthly. Circulation: 400,000. 

8 W. 40th St., New York City. 

School Department. Manager, E. C. Conlin. 

School Adv. per inch: $21.00. 

NEW YORK EVENING POST. Daily. Circulation: 21,151. 
20 Vesey St., New York City. 

Educational Bureau occupies large room in Evening Post 
Building. Manager, J. M. Morgan. 

Cost of adv. space per agate line, one time, 25 cents; 30 
times, 18 cents. Total No. Agate Lines Sch. Adv. during 
calendar year, 1915: 56,793. 

Presidents^ Principals, and Head Masters, Parents and 
Students invited to visit the Educational Bureau where cata- 
logs and detailed information are given. Circulation of 
Evening Post is among highest type of families. Send for 
Annual 36-page School Directory and 30-page Directory 
of Boys’ and Girls’ Camps. 

NEW YORK SUN. Daily Circulation, 67,455, Sunday, 97,680. 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 

School, College, and Camp Bureau. Manager, E. ^ A. 
Herblin. School and Camp adv. rates : $0.20 per agate line, 
one time; $0.15 per agate line, for three times. Total 
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number agate lines of school and camp adv. during calendar 
year, 1915: 137,279. 

The Sun carries more School and Camp advertising than 
any other New York newspaper.^ The Sun is the official 
organ of the Schoolmasters’ Association. The Sun’s School 
and Camp Bureau is most efficient. It gives accurate and 
unbiased information to all inquirers. 

THE OUTLOOK. Weekly. Circulation: 125,000. 

381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

School Bureau. Mgr., G. Ellsworth Harris, Jr. 

School Adv. rate: 75 cents per line. Total No. Agate 
Lines Educational Adv. during calendar year, 1915: 27,311. 
Educational Issues — fourth week each month. 

The Outlook School Bureau is conducted for the purpose 
of aiding parents in choosing the right school for their chil- 
dren. Discriminative Service to readers. Cooperation 
with Schools. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Monthly. Circulation: over 

225,000. 

30 Irving Place, New York City. 

School and College Service Bureau. Adv. Mgr , R. G, 
Cholmeley Jones. 

School Adv. per inch: S17.50. Per line: SI. 25. Dis- 
counts 5 per cent three consecutive insertions, 10 per cent 
six consecutive insertions, 15 per cent nine consecutive in- 
sertions, 20 per cent twelve consecutive insertions. 

The Review of Reviews Educational Directory has been 
established for 25 years. Its service is unlimited for both 
Readers and Schools. Four other bureaus are maintained 
for the service of its readers. 

ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. Monthly. Circulation: 75,000. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City. Camp Department. 

VOGUE, Semi-Monthly. Circulation: 100,000, 

443 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Educational Service. Mgr. Sch. Adv., George S. Nichols. 

^ School Adv. per inch: $14.00. 25,746 agate lines educa- 

tional advertising during calendar year, 1915. Vogue 
renders discriminating and conscientious service to parents 
and offers its advertisers the cooperation of its School 
Bureau. All schools advertised are personally visited or in- 
vestigated by head of department. Vogue now leads all 
publications in volume of school advertising. 

WORLD’S WORK. Monthly. Circulation: 150,000. 

Garden City, N.Y. 

Private School Bureau. Manager, G. Burnham McLeary. 

School Adv. per inch: $10.00. 



SCHOOL ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Some of these agencies have special managers for school 
business. No charge is made the school for the service, but 
the agent receives from newspapers and magazines commissions 
of from ten to twenty-hve per cent. 

F. WALLIS ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Financial and Commercial Advertising; also a small 
number of advertising accounts of schools, mostly in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia and New York. 

N- W. AYER & SON, ADVERTISING. 

300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., School Manager Willard 
Smith; 111 Devonshire St., Boston, School Manager 
W. T. Chase; 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago, School 
Manager Oliver J. Prentice. 

General Commercial Advertising. Carries a large ma- 
jority of the advertising accounts of schools except in New 
York and the West. 

'W' TT "RT ATn?!? 

38 Park RoW, New York City. 

Advertising accounts chiefly of Roman Catholic Schools 
in New York City and vicinity. 

MRS. H. F. CROSS. 

235 W. 80th St., New York City. 

Formerly in charge of the School Department of The 
Evening Mail; for a score of years has handled a large pro- 
portion of New York Schools. 

DELMONICO, WALLACE & CUTLER. 

1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Manager of Special School Department, Earle N- Cutler. 
FLETCHER AGENCY. 

Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. B, HAINES ADVERTISING. 

Newspapers, Magazines, Outdoor, Street Cars. _ 

Bailey Building, 1218 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Some school advertising. 
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PUBLISHERS OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

ALLYN & BACON. 

50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 

100 Washington Sq., New York City, 

B. APPLETON & CO. 

35 W. 32d St., New York City. 

Twentieth Century Text-books. 

ASSOCIATION PRESS. 

124 E- 28th St., New York City. 

The Publication Department of the International Com- 
mittee of Young Men's Christian Associations. Bible 
Study Text-books widely used in schools. Graded courses 
for Boys. Maps and Charts for Bible study. Bibles. Boy 
Life Series, — books for Boy Workers, Church and Sunday 
School, Camps, Vocation, etc. Books on Physical Educa- 
tion, Athletics, Religious Subjects, Men and Religion Series. 
Books of all publishers supplied. Our book-room exhibit 
will interest school masters. 

Catalogs on request. 

ATKINSON, MENTZER & COMPANY. 

2210 S. Park Ave., Chicago, 111. 

P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. Est. 1843. 

1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Publishers in the Natural, Physical, and Medical Sciences 
for Secondary Schools, Higher Institutions, and Post- 
Graduate Workers. 

BOBBS- MERRILL CO. Est. 1838. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

School and College Text-books. “The Childhood and 
Youth Series,” designed for Parents, Teachers, and all who 
are interested in the Training and Education of the young. 
Commercial Text-books, Child Classics Readers, McMurry 
Language and Grammar, How to know the Authors: A 
series by eminent authorities on Browning, Carlyle, Words- 
worth, etc. 

THE CENTURY COMPANY. 

353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

W. 116th St , New York City. 

THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO, 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

Text-books on Entomology, Biology, Nature Study, and 
Microscopy. Send for Catalog. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. Est. 1834. 

160 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; 10 E. 34th St., N.Y.C. 

Officers: Charles H. Ditson, President; Charles F. Smith, 
Treasurer; Edw. W. Briggs, Secretary. 
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Publishers and dealers in Music and Music Books of every 
description. Supplementary and Orchestra Music for 
Schools a specialty. Importers and Jobbers of Musical 
Merchandise, Violin Strings, Harps, and all Musical Sup- 
plies. Distributors of Victor Victroias. 

Liberal Rates to Schools. Business References required. 
Accounts solicited. 

DODD, MEAD & CO. 

449 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 

Garden City, N.Y. 

E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY. 

681 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 

354 Fourth Ave , New York City. 

Publishers of the Standard Dictionary Series and “The 
Literary Digest,” used widely as a current topics text, 

GINN & COMPANY. Est. 1867. 

29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. Est. 1817. 

Franklin Sq., New York City. 

Supplementary books for the grades. College books. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Harvard Studies in Education, Harvard-Newton Bulle- 
tins, Harvard Health Talks. Catalog of more than 250 
publications sent on request. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 

Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Heath’s English Classics, Readers, Primers, Heath’s 
Pedagogical Library, French, German, and Spanish Books, 
Mathematical and Science Text-books, etc., etc. 

HINDS, NOBLE, & ELDREDGE. 

30 Irving PL, New York City. 

HENRY HOLT & COMPANY. Est. 1865. 

34 W. 33d St., New York City. 

Henry Holt, President; Edward N. Bristol, Secretary; 
Joseph F. Vogelius, Treasurer. 

School and College Text-books. French and German 
Texts. American Historical Series; Mathematical Series; 
American Science Series; English Readings for Schools; The 
Home University Library of Modern Knowledge. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. Est. 1881. 

4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. Est. 1860. 

851-853, Sixth Ave., New York City. 

Publishers and Importers of French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and other foreign books, including the Bercy, 
Du Croquet, Sauveur, Valette, and other world-renowned 
series. Complete Catalog on request. 
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LAIRD & LEE. Est. 1887. 

1732 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 

School Text-books, Science and Art Text-books, Histori- 
cal and Educational Books. Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New 
Standard Dictionaries; Laird & Lee’s Handy Dictionaries 
in all languages; WiUiams’ Reading-Conversation-Com- 
position; Williams’ Graded Language Exercises; Potter’s 
Common School Spelling Book; Tallant and Amholtz Arith- 
metics; Supplementary Reading Books. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 

E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Est. 1784. 

34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

LONGMANS. GREEN, & CO. 

443 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 

64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

NEWSON & COMPANY. 

73 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Aldine Readers, the Aldine Spellers, the Aldine Lan- 
guage Series, Buehler’s Modern English Grammar, Revised. 
Webster’s English for Business. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch. 

35 W. 32d St., New York City. 

THE PALMER CO. Est. 1901. 

120 Boylston St,, Boston, Mass. 

Officers: Rev. Rufus D. Tobey, President; Frank Herbert 
Palmer, Treasurer and Manager. 

Educational Specialties: The Kingsley English Texts; 
The Kingsley Outline Studies in Literature; Pupils’ Out- 
lines in Geography; Outlines in Preparatory Latin, in His- 
tory, Grammar, etc.; Great Stories for Children; Hiawatha 
Pictures. “American History, Government, and Institu- 
tions”; Webber’s “Handbook of Commercial English” 
(adopted by the largest business college in New England). 
Publishers of “Education” (established: 1880). 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. Est. 1836. 

2-6 W. 45th St., New York City. 

American Representatives for the Cambridge University 
Press, England. Educational Publishers. Text-books and 
reference books on Astronomy, Botany, Economics, Gov- 
ernment, Greek, History, Latin, Literature, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, and Science. Write for Complete Edu- 
cational Catalogs. 

RAND McNALLY & COMPANY. Est. 1856. 

538 S. Clark St., Chicago, IE. 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 

125 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

BENJAMIN H. SANBORN & CO. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

597 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Text-books for Elementary Schools, High Schools, and 
Colleges; Books for Teachers. 

Offices: Chicago, Boston. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. 

5750—58 Ellis Ave , Chicago, 111. 

College Texts; Correlated Mathematics Texts for Secon- 
dary Schools. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, Book Department- 
1601 35th St. N-W-, Washington, D.C. 

Publishers and dealers in books on phonetics, the principles 
and science of speech, on stammering, stuttering and other 
defects in speech, on elocution, on oral methods of teaching 
the deaf, and on lip-reading for the adult hard of hearing. 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY. Est. 1905. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

High School texts in English and Classics, Spanish, gov- 
ernment, etc. Elementary texts in spelling, physiology 
and hygiene, reading, arithmetic, history, etc. Courtis 
Standard Practice Tests. • 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

209 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 

Text-books and reference books ^ in English, Batin and 
modern languages, theology, philosophy, mathematics, 
science, economics, and history. 



SCHOOL BOOK HEALERS 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. Est. 1832. 

354 Fourtii Ave, at 26th St., New York City. 

Wholesale Dealers m the Books of all Publishers, includ- 
ing School and College Text-books, Supplementary Reading, 
Commencement Books, Popular Fiction, Standara Editions, 
etc. — in truth, books of all lands. Useful Catalogs for Edu- 
cators sent free on request. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. Established: 18S5. 

93 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

C. M. BARNES- WILCOX CO. Est. 1872. 

323-325 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Jobbers in School and College Text-books. Sell us text- 
books you do not need. Send list — will pay highest prices 
and remit promptly. 

FARQTTHAR & ALBRECHT. 

623-633 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

THE HERRICK BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. 

934 15th St., Denver, Col. 

NOBLE & NOBLE. 

31 W. 15th St., New York City. 

Dealers and Jobbers in School and College Text-books of 
all publishers, N ew and Second-hand school books, standard 
editions, music books, etc. 

WM. H. KEYSER & CO. 

1017 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LEMCKE & BUECHNER. 

30 W. 27th St., New York City. 

Booksellers and Importers. Foreign Text-books. 
RITTER & FLEBBE. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Foreign Texts. 

ST. PATTL BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 

128a Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Foreign books and language texts. 
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GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

5 S Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

THK CAXTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

560—570 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 111. 

Manufacturers of School Desks,— the Caxton Famous 
Reinforced Blackboard and Lithoplate, Caxton Ink Es- 
sence. General school supplies- Prompt service. 

THE UOBSOH-EVANS CO. 

48 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 

THE UULANY-VERNAY CO. 

339—341 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

OAYLORD BROTHERS. Est. 1896. 

.5063^ S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in School Supplies. Arith- 
metical Practice Systems. School Libra^ Supplies. Pam- 
phlet and Magazine Binders. Mending Materials for 
Book Repair in Schools and School Libraries. Bestever 
Loose Leaf Note Books. Conjugation and Declension 
Language Blanks. Send for free illustrated Catalog. 

J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, INC. Est. 1863. 

250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of School Sup- 
plies, Kindergarten and Manual Training Supplies. 

Political and Physical Wall Maps, Agents for G. W. 
Bacon & Co., of London. State Maps, Globes, Black- 
boards (Hyloplate), and Blackboard Supplies. Teachers^ 
Desks, Kindergarten Tables and Chairs, Tablet Axm. Chairs, 
Adjustable School Desks, Drawing Tables, etc. 

THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LTD. 

215—219 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

E. C- KROPP CO. Established: 1898. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

High-grade View Post Cards. Reproduced from your 
kodak photos — excellent publicity medium. Samples gratis. 
GEO. W. MILLAR & CO. Est. 1860. 

284-290 Lafayette St., New York City. 

Paj>er Towels, in rolls and sheets, Toilet Paper, Paper 
Napkins, etc. — for use in Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, etc. 
NORTH-WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

1401 University Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO, 

57—59 E. 11th St., New York City. 

WHITAKER & RAY-WIGGIN CO. 

776 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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SCHOOLROOM EQUIPMENT 

School and Ofl&ce Furniture, Blackboards, Charts, 
Maps, Globes, Schoolroom Casts and Pictures, etc. 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY. 

14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

THE BEARD ART GALLERIES. 

926 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pictures and Casts for School Room. 

P. P. CAPRONI & BROTHER. 

1814 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Statues, Busts, and Reliefs for School Decoration. 
CURTIS & CAMERON. 

42 Harcourt St., Boston, Mass. 

Publishers of Copley Prints. 

GREGORY TALC BLACKBOARD & CRAYON CO. 
Broadway <fe 12th St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Manufacturers of Blackboards, Erasers, Dustless Crayons 
and School Furniture. 

KENNEY BROS. & WOLKINS. 

224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Manufacturers of School Furniture. Dealers in School 
Supplies. Slate Blackboards, Phillips' Comparative Wall 
Charts and Maps. 

LANGSLOW FOWLER CO. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Movable School Furniture. 

NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO. 

122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Pictures and Casts for School Room Decoration. 

A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Publishers of Maps, Globes, Charts, etc. 

THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 

Department 2, Malden, Mass. 

Pubhshers of the Perry Pictures for use in Schools, Col- 
leges, Art Clubs, Sunday Schools, and the Home. As aids 
in teaching Language, Literature, Geography, and Picture 
Study they are of 2250 Subjects. Beautiful Catalog con- 
taining 1600 miniature illustrations is sent for five two-cent 
stamps. 

E. W. A. ROWLES. Est. 1896. 

327—331 S. Market St., Chicago, 111, 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD. 

417 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Underwood Visual Instruction System, Stereographs, 
Lantern Slides, Lanterns, Stereoscopes, Pictures for wall 
decoration. 
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ART, DRAWING, AND KINDERGARTEN 
MATERIALS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. Est. 1860. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Kindergarten Materials and School Supplies, Water Color, 
Art Materials, and Kindergarten Books. 

THOMAS CHARLES CO. 

207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 

F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. Est. 1754. 

New York City, Chicago, Kansas City. 

Manufacturers and Dealers in Water Colors and School 
Supplies. The Devoe School Water Colors, Art Stencils, 
Drawing Inks, etc. Drawing Boards and Tables. Tempera 
Colors, Artists^ Materials. 

B. K . ELLIOTT CO. 

126 Sixth St , Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, INC. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Montessori Educational Apparatus. 

KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. Est. 1867. 

Hoboken, N.J. 

Manufacturers of Art and Drawing Materials. 

THE FREDERICK POST CO. Est. 1900. 

3617—37 Hamlin Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Manufacturers of Art and Drawing Materials. 

THE PRANO COMPANY. Est- 1856. 

New York City, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Toronto. 

Art Publishers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in Water 
Colors and General School Art and Artists' Materials. 

E. STEIGER & CO. Est- 1864. 

49 Murray St., New York City. 

Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material. Manual Train- 
ing Supplies. Specialties for use in Instruction of Defective 
Children. Foreign Books, Periodicals, Charts. 
WADSWORTH HOWLAND & CO., INC. Est. 1845. 

141 Federal St., Boston, Mass. Factories: Malden, Mass. 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in Artists' and Draftsmen's 
Supplies. W. H. & Co. Water Colors, Crayons, Brushes, 
Canvas; Material for the Munsell Color System. 

F. WEBER & CO. Est. 1854. 

1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manufacturers and Importers of Artists' Materials and 
Drawing Supplies . 

WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. Est, 1832. 

298 Broadway, New York City. 

Manufacturers of Artists' Materials. 
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MUSICAL EQUIPMENT 

Pianos, Graphopliones, Band Instruments, Text- 
books, etc. 

C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Leading publishers of school and community music. 
“Laurel Songs for Girls. Cantatas, operas, etc. 

ORVILLE BREWER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Publishers of Music Books — ^The Brewer Song Book. 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 

Wool worth Bldg., New York City. 

Educational Department — Frederic Goodwin, Manager. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. See page 472. 

Music and Music Books for Schools and Conservatories. 
Musical Instruments and Supplies of all kinds. 

THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY. 

2 W. 45th St., New York City. 

^ Publishers of School Music, Polk Songs, Chanteys and 
Singing Games. Folk Dances Special music for Pag- 
eants and Camps. 

LYON & HEALY. Fst. 1864. 

19-42 Adams St., Chicago, 111. 

Makers of Lyon & Healy Piano and Harp, Sheet Music, 
Small Instruments, Talking Machines. 

C. MEISEL. Est. 1878. 

4 St. Markus Place, New York City. 

Importer, Wholesale Dealer and Manufacturer of Violins, 
Violas, ^Cellos, Bows, Strings, and all accessories. 

J. G. SCHROEDER VIOLIN HOUSE. 

9 E. 42d St., New York City. 

Correspondence of Teachers and Students invited. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Music Text-books and Supplementary Music. 

STEINWAY & SONS. 

107-109 E. 14th St., New York City. 

Piano Manufacturers — for use in Schoolrooms, etc. 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. Est. 1888. 

64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 111. 

Publishers, Importers, Dealers. Song Books, Operettas, 
Entertainments, and Supplementary Music for Schools. Send 
for catalog. 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 

Camden, N.J. 

Educational Department. Victor School Machines. 
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WRITING JVIATERIALS 

Pens, Pencils, Crayons, Inks, etc. 

AMERICAN CRAYON CO. Est. 1835. 

Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass. 

AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 

20 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

81-83 Fulton St., New York City. 

“Gold Medal Crayons for every use ” 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL COMPANY. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. Est. 1899. 

291 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Est. 1827. 

Jersey City, N.J. 

He.xagon Pencils, Artists^ Pencils, Solid Crayons, Colored 
Crayon Pencils. 

EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY. 

703 E- 13th St., New York City. 

ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

Camden, N.J. 

EBERHARD FABER. 

37 Greenpoint Ave,, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

FRANKLIN CRAYON COMPANY. 

404—412 Birr St., Rochester, N Y. 

L. & C. HARDTMUTH C'Koh-I-Noor”) . Est, 1790. 

34 E. 23d St., New York City. 

CHARLES M. HIGGINS & CO. Est. 1880. 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Manufacturers of Inks and Adhesives. 

INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 

800 N. Hillside Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

The new Inkless Fountain Pen, the twentieth century 
wonder; never leaks or spills. With this pen there is no 
more use for the ink bottle. Agents wanted for this new 
proposition. Experience unnecessary. It takes every- 
bodv by storm; exclusive territory; write today. 
NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY. 

Westchester, Pa. 

ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS. Est. 1837, 

100 Chambers St., New York City. 

Shipman's Fountain Pen with 14-Karat Gold Pen. 
STANDARD CRAYON CO. 

Danvers, Mass. 

L. E, WATERMAN COMPANY- 

173 Broadway, New York City. 

Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen. 
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TYPEWRITERS, OUPLICATORS, AND 
PRINTING OUTFITS 

BECK DUPLICATOR CO. 

476 Broadway, New York City. 

THE FELIX F. DAXJS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Bldg., Ill John St., New York City, 

A. B. DICK COMPANY. 

730 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago^ 111- 

Edison-Dick Mimeograph Charts, Diagrams, Designs, 
Maps, etc., reproduced in quantities. Send for booklet. 

W. S. FISHER COMPANY. 

113 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 

The Marcon Sloper Duplicator — reproduces 100 copies 
of handwriting or drawings, or 50 of typewriting, in ten 
minutes. Postal size, 4x7, $1.00, prepaid. Larger sizes. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 

69th St. & East River, New York City. 

THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 

191 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 

Mimeographs and other duplicating appliances for making 
many copies of typewriting, handwriting, menus, maps, 
music or drawings. Typewriters of all leading makes, $10 
up. Machines rented. Typewriters repaired. Adding 
Machines, several makes, $7.50 to $150. Illustrated cata- 
logs on application. 

REMINOTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 

327 Broadway, New York City. 

ROWELL PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. Est. 1865. 

103 Sixth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Printing plants for schools. 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 

364r-366 Broadway, New York City. 

L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 

Underwood Bldg., Vesey St., New York City. 
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PROJEC^TION APPARATUS AND FILM 
SERVICE 


BADGER STEREOPTICON & PICTURE MACHINE CO. 

Da Crosse, Wis. 

Manufacturers of Moving Picture Machines, Refiecto- 
scopes. The Badger Stereopticon and Educational Slides. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAE CO. 

410 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 

Projection Apparatus. Balopticons. 

COMMUNITY MOTION PICTURE BUREAU. 

Home Office, 41 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Educational film service: instruction or recreation or both 
combined. Reference, by permission, to P. P. Claxton, 
XJ.S. Com. of Educ. Warren Dunham P oster. President. 
CONRAD SLIDE AND PROJECTION COMPANY. 

4028 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

GAUMONT COMPANY. Educ. Dept. 

Congress Ave., Flushing, N.Y. 

Educational and Scientific Motion Picture Films. 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 

Meadville, Pa. 

GEORGE KEEINE. 

166 North State St., Chicago, 111. 

Educational Moving Pictures. 

McINTOSH STEREOPTICON CO. 

30 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 111. 

Manufacturers and Importers of Stereopticons and 
slides. Magic Lanterns and Accessories. 

PATHESCOPE CO. OF NEW ENGLAND. 

25 Ajch St., Boston, Mass. 

The Pathdscope will visualize and vitalize the teaching in 
any school in Geography and History. It is the only appa- 
ratus absolutely safe, that uses only a non-inflammable film 
without a fire-proof booth or special operator- It offers an 
adequate library of educational subjects. Special Film Ser- 
vice for Schools. See page 552. 

A. T. THOMPSON & COMPANY. Est. 1885, 

15 Tremont PI., Boston, Mass. 

Stereopticon Apparatus. 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD. 

417 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Underwood Visual Instruction System. Stereo- 
graphs, Lantern Slides, Lanterns, Stereoscopes, Pictures for 
Wall Decoration. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


Heating and Lighting Systems, Lockers, Ventilators, 
Eire Escapes and Extinguishers, Roofing and Flooring. 

ACME STEEE GOODS CO. 

2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, 111., N.Y.C., Atlanta, Montreal, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

Acme Flexible Steel Door Mats — sanitary, reversible. 
Self cleaning, galvanized. Especially good for schools. 

THE COTT-A-LAPP COMPANY. 

Somerville, N.J. 

“Samtary Oil Painted No. 10 Jute Cloth” as wainscoting 
for the walls of halls and class rooms in Public and Private 
Schools, Colleges and Universities. 

DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO- Est. 1881. 

566 Wight St., Detroit, Mich. 

Manufacturers of Detroit Combination Gas Machine, 
for use in schools where public gas is not available. 

DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS. Est. 1876. 

Lomsville, Ky. 

Kirker-Bender Spiral Slide Fire Escapes for School and 
College Buildings — “Conceded by leading School Boards, 
Architects and Fire Chiefs to be best in the world.” 
DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY. 

76 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 111. 

Durand Steel Lockers for Schools, Gymnasiums, Locker 
Buildings of Schools and Colleges, etc. Write for catalog. 
FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM. 

640 W- Lake St., Chicago, 111. 

Packer-Rekcap Ventilators — endorsed by School Officials. 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 

New York City. 

J.-M. Roofing- Used in School and College Buildings. 
MACBETH-EVANS GLASS COMPANY. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Adba Lighting Equipment for Good Light in Schoolrooms 
and Buildings. 

PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 

SHERWIN WILLIAMS CO. 

601 Canal Rd., N.W., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Paints and Varnishes. For Equipping and Decorating 
Schools, Dormitories, etc. 

C. F. WEBER & CO, 

♦365—67 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

“The Smith System” of Heating and Ventilating for the 
School Room. 
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EMBLEMS AND TROPHIES 


School, Class, and Fraternity Pins, Rings, Fobs, 
Athletic and Academic Cups and Medals 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE COMPANY. Est. 1900. 

1 Beekman St., New York City 
BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE CO. 

Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BOSTON REGALIA CO. 

Dept. K, 387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Class Pins, College Gowns, Prize Ribbons and Cups, Ban- 
ners, Pennants, Flags. 

BURR, PATTERSON & COMPANY. 

Detroit, Mich. 

The Fraternity Jewelers. 

J. F. CALDWELL & CO. 

902 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

DIEGES & CLUST. 

1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Official Jewelers of many leading Colleges, Schools, and 
Associations. 

WM. C. DORRETY. 

387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Class Pins and Class Rings, Athletic Medals and Badges. 
Prize Cups. Trophy Shields. Catalog or designs sent on 
request. 

THE GEORGE FRY COMPANY. 

119 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. K. GROUSE COMPANY. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 

The Class Pin House: Manufacturing Jewelers. 

THE HOOVER & SMITH COMPANY. 

616 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa- 

Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths, Specialists 
in Medals, Prizes, Trophies. Fraternity Badges, Rings, 
Charms, and Fobs. School, College, and Class Pins, Rings, 
Fobs, and Seals. Designs furnished. 

G. WILLIAM REISNER- 
Lancaster, Pa. 

SHREVE & COMPANY, 

Post St. & Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 

Fraternity Jewelry, School and College Stationery. 
ROBERT STOLL, Est. 1885. 

12-16 John St., New York City. 

TIFFANY & CO. 

Fifth Ave. & 37th St,, New York City. 

School, College and Fraternity Jewelry. 

WARREN & COMPANY. 

108 Fulton St., New York City. 
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UNIFORMS AND GOWNS 

J. & J. CASH. 

South Norwalk, Conn. 

Cashes Woven Name Tapes — a School Necessity. In- 
dispensable for marking clothing, etc. Used in many 
leading schools and colleges of the country. 

COTREhL AND LEONARD. Est. 1832. 

472—478 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

Academic Caps, Gowns, and Hoods; Masters’ Gowns, 
Pulpit Gowns, Choir Gowns. 

COX SONS & VINING. 

72-74 Madison Ave., New York City. 

DE MOULIN BROS. & CO. Est. 1892. 

Greenville, 111. 

Manufacturers of Uniforms for Mihtary Schools, School 
and College Bands. College Caps and Gowns, Pennants, 
Pillows, Badges, Banners, etc. Band Instruments. 

THE HENDERSON-AMES CO. 

Kalamazoo, Mich, 

Manufacturers and Importers of Military Uniforms and 
Equipments, Banners, Flags, Pennants, Badges, etc. Uni- 
forms and Supplies for Military Schools and Colleges, School 
Bands, Secret Societies, etc. 

WM. LEHMBERG. 

928 Arch St^ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Military Equipments, Flags, Banners, School Pennants. 
THE M. C. LILLEY & CO. Est. 1865. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Uniforms, Regalia and Paraphernalia. 

JACOB REED’S SONS. Est. 1824. 

1424-1426 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manufacturers of Uniforms and Equipments for School 
and College Cadets. Presentation Swords, Fraternity, Club 
and Society Hat Bands. Send for catalog. 

RIDABOCK & CO. Est. 1847. 

149-151 W. 36th St., New York City. 

Manufacturers and Importers of Mihtary Uniforms and 
Equipments. 
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LABORATORY AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIP- 
MENT 


BATJSCH: & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

410 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 

THE BRATTN CORPORATION. 

363—371 New High St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. Est. 1889. 

412 Orleans St., Chicago, III. 

Operate the largest factory in America exclusively for the 
manufacture of Physical, Chemical, and Biological Appara- 
tus. Attractive Catalogs on request. 

C. CHRISTIANSEN. 

2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Manufacturers of Equipment for Manual Training and 
Domestic Science. 

CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 

32 S. Clinton St., Chicago, 111. 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

EIMER & AMEND, Est. 1851. 

205-211 Third Ave., New York City. 

Assay, Bacteriological, and Chemical Laboratory Appa- 
ratus, also c.p.’ Chemicals, Stains, etc. Specialties: Bal- 
ances, Electrically Heated Furnaces, Incubators, Hot 
Plates, Ovens, Stills, etc., also Calorimeters, Colorimeters, 
Gas, Oil, and Steel Testing Apparatus. 

WM. OAERTNER & CO. 

5345 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Manufacturers of High-grade Physical Apparatus, In- 
struments of Precision, and Astronomical Telescopes. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. Est. 1848. 

Fourth Ave. & 13th St., New York City. 

Tools and Benches for Manual Training. 

KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 

Kewaunee, Wis. 

Manufacturers of Laboratory Furniture for Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Domestic Science, Draughting, Kin- 
dergarten, Agriculture, and Manual Training. 

L- F. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. Est. 1895. 

79 Amherst St,, Cambridge, Mass. 

Designers and Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments. 
Originators of the Loose Leaf Method of teaching Science. 
Makers of Laboratory Furniture. Twenty years' study of 
College and University requirements have made the Com- 
pany the recognized authority in selecting the essentials of 
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Science Laboratory Equipment. Complete Catalogs. You 
are at liberty to command our experience. 

THE KNY-SCHEERER CO. 

404-410 W. 27th St.. New York City. 

MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Est. 1891. 

Supply Department, Woods Hole, Mass. 

George M. Gray, Curator. 

Supplies for Zoological, Botanical, and Biological Labora- 
tories. Preserved Materials of all types of animals for 
Zoolo^ Class Work and for the Museum. Preserved 
Materials of Algae, Fungi, Liverworts, and Mosses for 
Botanical Study. Send for free price lists. 

MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. Est. 1876. 

180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, lU. 

Gas Machine produces Gas automatically for your Lab- 
oratories, Domestic Science Department, and for lighting. 
In use in hundreds of educational institutions throughout the 
country. Illustrated catalog will be sent on request 
LEONARD PETERSON & CO. Est. 1890. 

1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, 111. 

QtJEEN-GRAY CO. Est. 1853. 

616-618 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John G. Gray, President. Makers of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Instruments, Physical, Engineering, Optical, Meteoro- 
logical, Electrical. Ballistic and Recording Instruments. 
SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT CO. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York City, 

Eastern Sales Division of the Central Scientifiic Co. 

E. H. SHELDON & CO. Est. 1890. 

Muskegon, Mich- 

Manual Training and Domestic Science Equipment. 

C. H. STOELTING COMPANY. Est. 1886. 

3037-3047 Carroll Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Manufacturers, Importers, and Exporters of Scientific Ap- 
paratus and Laboratory Supplies. Physical, Chemical, and 
Biolo^cal Equipment. Projection Lanterns and slides for 
the sciences. Only firm in U.S. engaged in manufacture of 
Physiological and Psychological Apparatus. 

ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY. 

W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT. Est. 1862. 
College Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

Natural History Collections and Supplies. Thirty Cata- 
logs, Zoology, Mineralogy, Fossils, Anatomy, Entomology, 
Microscope Slides, etc, 

WOLDENBERG & SCHAAR. 

1025 S. State St., Chicago, 111, 



ATHLETIC AND CAMP OUTFITTERS 


ABBEY & IMBRIE. Est. 1820. 

18 Vesey Rt., New York City. 

ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. Est. 1892. 

53—55—57 W. 36th St., New York City. 

Outdoor Outfitters. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 

200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

JAMES W. BRINE. 

1436 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

THE CAMP FIRE OUTFITTING COMPANY. 

16-18 W. 22nd St., New York City. 

Official outfitters of 200 girls’ camps and of the Camp 
Fire Girls. Catalog free. 

GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 

440 Wells St., Chicago, 111. 

Camp Equipment and Furniture. Marine Sujmlies — 
Motor Boats, Sails, etc. Tents, Awnings, Flags, and Covers. 
Send for Carpenter catalog Everything made of Canvas. 
CHARLES H. DUDLEY. 

Hanover, N.H, 

The Dudley Superior Quality Shaker Sweaters. Fine 
Athletic Goods. Uniforms and Costumes for Colleges, 
Schools, and Clubs. Official Outfitter to more than 100 
Summer Camps. 

THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. Est. 1840. 

Plymouth, N.H. 

Sporting Goods. 

SIGMUND EISNER. Est. 1885. 

Red Bank, N.J. N.Y. Salesroom, 103 Fifth Ave. 

Official National Outfitters to Boy Scouts of America. 
Outfitter Students and Business Men’s Military Training 
Camp of Instruction of U.S.A. Uniforms for Schools and 
Colleges. Sporting and outfitting garments and Military 
Sweaters. Uniforms for the (U.S. Army) National Guard 
and boys’ military organizations. Factories: Red Bank, 
South Amboy, Freehold, Long Branch, N.J. 

GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Racine, Wis. 

P. GOLDSMITH’S SONS. Est. 1875. 

John, Charlotte, & Findlay Sts,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sporting Goods. 

W. B. JARVIS CO. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ty Cobb Athletic Goods. 
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IVER JOHNSON SPORTINO GOODS CO. 

155 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 

14 R.R. Sq., Waterville, Me. 

B. N. MORRIS. 

Veazie, Me. 

Builder of Canvas Canoes. 

THE W. H. MUELINS COMPANY, 

Salem, Ohio. 

NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. Est. 1897. 

15 & 17 Warren St., JSTew York City. 

Powhatan Robinson, Pres. 

Manufacturers and Dealers. Camp Supplies and Outfits. 
Fishing Tackle, Fire Arms, Athletic Goods, Bicycles, and 
Motor Cycles. Send for Handbook and Catalog. 

OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY. 

Old Town, Me. 

THE HORACE PARTRIDGE CO. Est. 1847. 

75 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM READ & SONS, Est. 1826. 

364 Washington St., Boston, jMass. 

J. B. Read, Pres.; P. D. Haughton, Vice-Pres. 

Fine Athletic and Sporting Goods exclusively. Outfitters 
for Athletic Teams, Schools, Colleges, and Camps. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES. 

302—304 Broadway, New York City. 

Camp Outfits, Golf, Tennis, Guns, Fishing Tackle, and 
other Athletic Supplies. Catalogs mailed on receipt of five 
cents. State what you are interested in. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 

Chicago, m. 

Athletic Goods. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

126-128 Nassau St., New York City. 

EDW. K. TRYON CO. 

609—611 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Specialists in Camp Outfits and Sporting Goods. 
Established 105 years. Catalog free. 

E. M. WHITE & COMPANY. 

485-489 Water St., Old Town, Me. 

WRIGHT & DITSON. 

344 WasMngton St., Boston, Mass. 

Athletic and Camping Supplies, 




MAKERS OF SCHOOL CATALOGS 


THE CHAMPLIN PRESS, COEEEGE PRINTERS. 

Hickory & Fourth Sts., Columbus, Ohio. 

Printers of College and School Catalogs, Annuals and 
Calendars. Thirty years’ experience. 

LOUIS E. CROSSCUP CO. 

287 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Printers and Makers of School Catalogs, Athletic Pro- 
grams, and other work for Secondary Schools and Camps, 
such as Rogers Hall, Hummer, Camp Wyanoke, etc. 

THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO. 

17th St. & Lehigh Ave., North Philadelphia, Pa. 

Specializing in School Catalogs; new ideas, new deigns, 
new stock. Our representatives go everywhere. Write us. 
Steel-engraved Diplomas. 

GEO. H. ELLIS CO. Est. 1873. Inc 1901. 

272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Geo. H. Ellis, Treasurer; Albert W. Finlay, President. 

Printers of this book, ^‘American Private Schools,” and 
New England,” also in Sargent’s Handbook Series. 

One of the largest printing plants in New England, com- 
pletely equipped with all modern facilities for insuring 
quality and promptness as applied to high-class work. 

A long and varied experience in producing catalogs, 
class books, prospectuses, periodicals, and miscellaneous 
printing for preparatory and higher grade schools and 
summer camps for boys and girls. 

Size and style of type, size and make-up of pages, illus- 
tration cuts from photographs and drawings, style of bind- 
ing, and aU the various details of construction given careful 
and intelligent supervision and execution. 

Requests for estimates or for information pertaining to 
this class of work will receive prompt response. 

A. W. ELSON & CO. 

Belmont, Mass- 

Makers of School Catalogs with Photogravure Illustra- 
tions. Before you issue another catalog let us send without 
expense our pamphlet on “The School Catalog.” 

FOOTE & DAVIES CO. Est. 1887. Inc. 1892. 

Capitol & Milton Aves., Atlanta, Ga. 

Art Printers, Engravers, Manufacturing Stationers. The 
most completely equipped printing plant in the South, 
occupying 50,000 square feet (13^ acres) on one floor. 

Among our Patrons for Catalogs, Annuals or Maga- 
zines are Brenau, Wesleyan, Agnes Scott, Shorter, Bessie 
Tift, Cox, Davidson, The Citadel, Georgia, Riverside and 
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Sewanee Military Academies, Washington Seminary, and 
Universities of South Carolina, Georgia, Emory, etc. 
j. HORACE McFarland co. 

* Crescent and Mulberry Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Makers of booklets for schools and colleges — designing, 
engraving, printing, and special photographing where . re- 
quired. An unusual collection of educational photographs 
and lantern slides for school purposes; list furnished on 
request. The McFarland Publicity Service will cooperate 
with you in copy preparation, and will prepare and place 
school advertising in any magazine or newspaper 
THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS. D. B. Updike. Est. 1893. 
232 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Anniversary Programs, Memorial Volumes, etc. For 
specimens see catalogs of St. Markus, Browne & Nichols, 
Brown University, Trinity, Middlebury, Simmons, and 
Wheaton Colleges. 

NORMAN T, A- MUNDER & CO. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Dignified catalogs and other advertising literature. Pic- 
tures for school decoration 
THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY. 

41 N. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Book, Periodical, and Catalog Printing. Particular at- 
tention given to work of Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
Technical and Scientific Publications. 

OXFORD-PRINT. Est. 1889 Inc. 1900. 

High <fe Oliver Sts., Boston, Mass. 

Modern machinery and equipment combined with expert 
workmen enable us to produce the best School Catalog and 
other printing at the lowest cost. 

THE RUMFORD PRINTING CO. 

Concord, N.H. 

SPARTAN PRESS. 

146 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. Henry S. Dunn, Pres. 

The Print Shop with the Men and the Machinery — the 
Energy and the Equipment to furnish Spartan Quality 
Printing and Service. 

THOMAS TODD CO. Est. 1864. 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

A family of printers for over one hundred years. Makes a 
specialty of School and Camp Catalogs — such as Miss Cham- 
berlayne's, Sea Pines, Miss Church's, The Brimmer School. 
THE FRANK WOOD PRESS. 

352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Makers of School Catalogs and Booklets of the most 
approved style and the best technical quality. 




STATIONERS, PRINTERS, AND 
ENGRAVERS 


AMES & ROELINSON. Est. 1S69. 

203 Broadway, New York City. 

Diploraa Makers, Designers, Illuminators. Crests, Book- 
plates, Dies, Seals, Certificates, Testimonials. 

Names engrossed on Diplomas — looks like engraving. 
ELECTRIC CITY ENGRAVING COMPANY. 

Buffalo and New York City. 

Designing, Photo-Engraving, and Electrotyping for Col- 
lege and School Annuals, Catalogs, and Magazines. 

WM. FREUND «& SONS. Est. 1865. 

16—20 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 111. 

Engravers, Stationers, Embossei's. Largest exclusive en- 
graving house m the country. School and Fraternity Sta- 
tionery, Class Day Invitations, Calling Cards, Programs. 
GAST BANK NOTE COMPANY. Est. 1854. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

, Diplomas. The oldest Diploma House in America. 
GATCHEL & MANNING. Est. 1889, 

Sixth <fe Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Photo and Color Engravers and Designers. If you want 
best quality work confer with us. 

HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE. Est. 1891- 
98 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Steel die embossing for schools, business, professions, and 
corporations . 

PANTAGRAPH PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. 
Bloomington, 111. 

SPRAGUE ROCKWOOD COMPANY. 

381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

School Service Department. 

Creating and Producing Printed Publicity of Exclusive 
Design from Inception to Completion. School Booklets. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 

143-46 W. 40th St., New York City. 

E. F, Chilton, Pres.; Wm. Huffman, Treas. 

Engravings for School and College Publications. 
STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 

231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Engraved and Embossed Stationery for Schools, Sorori- 
ties and Fraternities — Announcements, Invitations and 
Correspondence Paper. 

WESTBROOK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

1312 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Print exclusively School and College Periodicals. Ej9S- 
cient Mail System. Excellent work. Low rates. 
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HARRIET CHATMERS ABAMS^ F.R.G.S. 

The Marlborough, Washington, D.C. 

Explorer, Author, Lecturer. Illustrated Travel Stories, 
colored sHdes and moving pictures, on South America, 
Asia, Africa, Europe. “Andean Travel and Adventure,” 
“From Patagonia to Paraguay,” “From the Amazon to the 
Orinoco,” ^"The Old Spanish Main and the New Panama,” 
“The Women of Latin America,” “TraiUng Through the 
Phihppines,” “Historic Spain,” etc. 

AHOLOS AELEN. 

639 E. 233d St-, New York City. 

Traveler and Lecturer. Travel Talks illustrated with 
Stereopticon Views. “On Horseback Through Palestine,” 
“Athens and Constantinople,” “Algiers, Malta, Egypt,” 
“Madeira, Spain, and the Alhambra,” “Southern Italy,” 
“Paris, the Riviera, Monte Carlo.” 

IRVING BACHELLER. 

Riverside, Conn. 

Author and Lecturer. Presents the short novel “Keeping 
Up With Lizzie” in an hour and twenty minutes, without 
the aid of a book — just as Socrates Potter is supposed to 
have talked it in his office. Also a new lecture about the 
Yankees, full of amusing stories. 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 

7 W. 43d St., New York City. 

Author and Lecturer. “Salubrities I have Met,” “More 
Salubrities,” “We, Us & Company,” “An Evening of Christ- 
mas Readings,” “Readings from His Own Books.” Has 
lectured at Phillips-Exeter, Abbott Academy, Bradford 
Academy, Lasell Seminary, Birmingham School, Lawrence- 
ville School, The Ogontz School, Monticello AcacLemy, Rock- 
ford College, St. Mary's Hall, Miss Spence's School, Lake 
Forest Academy, Witherspoon Hall, Columbia University 
and New Haven University Extension Societies, and in- 
numerable other educational institutions. “An Evening of 
Christmas Stories” is especially recommended for December 
dates immediately prior to the Christmas holidays. 

WILLIAM STERLING BATTIS. 

602 Steinway Hall, Chicago, 111. 

Interpreter of Dickens. Presenting “Life Portrayals,” 
or the immortal characters of Charles Dickens brought to 
life in complete costume and make-up, with appropriate 
monologue 

B. R. BAUMGARDT. 

Transportation Club, Hotel Manhattan, New York City. 

High-^ade Illustrated Lecture Entertainments — ^Astron- 
omy, History, Educational Travel. Has lectured at St. 
Mark's (4 times); St. Paul's (4 times); Groton; Andover; 
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Pomfret (14 times); U.S, Naval Academy; Hotchkiss; 
Fay (5 times); Choate (7 times); Lawrencevllle (5 times); 
Thacher (29 times); Tait (4 times); Mackenzie (9 times); 
Bradford (twice); Kemper Hall (7 times) ; Culver; Hackley; 
Westminster; Cheshire; Peddie; Staten Island Academy 
(4 times); Miss Spence’s; Miss Ely’s; Howe; Dwight School 
(10 times). Four transcontinental tours each year. 

ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES. 

Meriden, N.H. 

Initiator of Bird Club Movement in America. Founder 
of The American Bison Society and of the Meriden Bird 
Club. Lectures on “Our Wild Animal Neighbors,” “How 
to Attract Birds at All Seasons,” “The American Buffalo,” 
“The Dog,” etc. Has lectured at Groton, St. Paul’s, 
Andover and Exeter, Pawling, Hotchkiss, Miss Porter’s, 
Lasell, Culver, and other schools. 

BELMORE BROWNE. 

350 W. 71st St., New York City. 

Explorer-Naturalist. “The Conquest of Mt. McICinley.” 

MRS. RUTH BUTTS CARSON, B.L. 

The Brunswick, Boston, Mass. 

Graduate Michigan University. Five years abroad. 
Illustrated Aut and Travel Talks. Demonstrated talks on 
the Art and Economics of Dress, of value to girls. “Do- 
mestic Life in Dutch Art.” “Italian Paintings” with 
painted and Lumiere slides. “Through Belgium Before 
the War.” “Color in Dress” with doU models. “Per- 
sonality and Clothes.” “Simplicity in Dress.” The 
“Penelope” one-piece gown demonstrated. 

JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 

952 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass- 

Editor, author, orator, and publicist. For twenty years 
editor of the ^ ‘ N ational Magazine, ’ ’ Boston. ‘ ' Flashlights of 
Famous People” — a word picture of the personalities of the 
world celebrities whom he has met — has been given at hun- 
dreds of business, civic, and social clubs,, schools, and col- 
leges all over the country. 

DR. CHARLES A. EASTMAN (Ohiyesa). 

Amherst, Mass. 

Lectures on the American Indian, in Costume. 

Miss Irene Eastman, Soprano, Amherst, Mass. Indian 
Folk Songs, Folk Dances, and Legends, in Costume. May 
be engaged Together or Singly. 

WILLIAM WEBSTER ELLSWORTH. 

The Century Co., New York City. 

Formerly President of Century Company. Lecturer on 
American Historical Subjects. With Stereopticon. “From 
Lexington to Yorktown,” “Arnold and Andr6,” “The 
Personal Washington,” “Abraham Lincoln, Boy and Man,” 
“The Guns of Sumter,” have been given before the follow- 
ing schools: Groton, St. Mark’s, St. Paul’s, St. George’s, 
Andover and Exeter Academies, Pomfret, Taft, Hotchkiss, 
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Horace Mann, New York Military Academy, Tome Insti- 
tute, St. Matthew’s, Misses Ely’s, Misses Masters’, Rye 
Seminary, Baldwin, and many others. New Lectures: '‘The 
Making of Europe — How Wars have changed the Map” 
(illustrated); "Publishing and Literature” (uniUustrated). 

PROP. CHARLES E. FAY. 

Tufts College, Mass. 

Illustrated Lectures on "The Majesty of the Mountains” 
— the Alps, the Caucasus, the Himalayas, Ruwenzori 
(E<juatorial Africa) — ^and "Mountaineering in a New 
Switzerland” — his personal experiences as a pioneer in 
the Canadian AJpa. Has spoken at Worcester Academy, 
Hotchkiss School, Phillips Exeter Academy, etc. 

CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 

Pierce Bldg., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 

Explorer, Author, Artist, Expeditions in Africa, 1901-4- 
15; Tierra-del-Fuego and Patagonia, 1907-S; Guianas and 
Venezuela, 1910. Lecture Titles: I. " Glimpses of Peru and 
Its People”; II. "Venezuela, Land of the Orinoco”; III. 
" Wild River Lands of the Guianas”; IV. " Brazil, Land of 
the Southern Cross”; V. " Argentine and Its Patagonian 
Pampas”; VI. "Chile and the Fuegian Archipelago”; 
VII. "Tripoli, the Gateway to the Sahara”; VHl. "The 
Story of the Frigate 'Philadelphia.’” 

HENRY GIDEON, M.A. (Harvard). 

Studio, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

For seven years a teacher in Louisville Boys’ High School. 
Two years at Harvard under Converse and Spalding, fol- 
lowed by a year in Paris as John Thornton Kirkland Fellow 
in Music. Five visits to Europe for the study of Folk Song, 
Worship Music, and Opera. Three hundred talks in the 
past five years on the Appreciation of Music, to children of 
all ages as well as to adults. "Folk Song the Foundation 
of all Music” (with Constance Ramsay Gideon), "The Old 
and the New in Opera” (with a singer of operatic caliber), 
"The Meaning of the Symphony” (with a member of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra). Write for prospectus 
"Constance and Henry Gideon.” 

Annual Tour of South and Middle West in January. 

WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D., L.H.D. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

Author, Traveler, Lecturer. Lectures on the people and 
countries of Europe and Asia — their art, literature, history, 
and travel experiences. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD GORST. 

2 Arnold Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 

Illustrated Lectures on Bird Music. Reproductions of 
about two hundred bird songs by the vocal organs only. 
Novel and humorous experiences in attracting and talking 
to wild birds. New discoveries concerning the meaning 
and beauty of bird music. Brilliant bird pictures in full 
color. Endorsed by John Burroughs, Frank M. Chap- 
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man, Herbert K. Job, T. Gilbert Pearson, Edward H. 
Forbush, Henry W. Henshaw. Write for six page circular. 

FRANK CHENEY HERSEY, A.M. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Wide experience as lectm*er in English at Harvard and 
in University Extension Courses. His lectures on the 
drama and the novel and his literary readings are especially 
adapted to schools. Illustrated by lantern slides ^'The 
Art of the Theatre,” illustrating the development of stage- 
craft “The Leading English Dramatists.” “The Irish 
Dramatists.” “ The Scenery of Famous Novels.” “Shakes- 
peare on the Stage.” 

REV. & MRS, WM. BREWSTER HUMPHREY. 

420 West 20th St., New York City. 

Lecture-Recital — “Indians in Song and Art.” Mr. 
Humphrey sings the “Old Indian Folk-Songs” and is 
Executive Secretary of American Indian League. The 
President, Mrs. Humphrey, talks on “The Indian Woman 
as Revealed through her Baskets,” exhibiting a large and 
rare collection of Indian baskets from twenty or more 
western tribes, also bead and silver work. They have 
addressed, among others, the following schools : Holderness, 
Francis W, Parker, Lake Forest Academy, Bordentown 
Military Institute, Mary A. Burnham, Albany Academy for 
Girls, Misses Rayson^s, Miss WrighPs, Misses Shipley’s, Hill, 
Lasell, Walnut Hill, Wvkeham Rise, Hamden Hall, etc. 

LEE KEEDICK. 

437 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Presents Sir Douglas Mawsons’ Marvelous Bird, Animal, 
and Travel Motion Pictures, — a pictorial account of the 
achievements of the Australasian Antarctic Expedition. 
Showing Animal, Bird, and Deep Sea Life, Raging Blizzards, 
Mountainous Seas, and Towering Icebergs of the Frozen 
South, with a lecturer or with complete titles on films. 
All schools will appreciate this remarkable entertainment, 
which is not only instructive but amusing. 

SEUMAS MACMANUS. 

33 E. 77th St., New York City. 

Author, Lecturer. Folk Lore, and Music of Ireland. 

HAROLD MARSHALL. 

9 Myrtle St , Boston, Mass. 

An authority on the Open Forum Movement and one of 
many lecturers speaking in the interests thereof for the Open 
Forum Lecture Bureau. (Full information sent on request 
to Mabel B. Ury, Secretary.) 

FREDERICK MONSEN, F.R.G.S. 

Explorers’ Club, 345 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y.C. Dec. 1 to 
May 1, Press Club, San Fran., Cal. May 1 to Dec. 1. 

Artist, Author, Explorer. Formerly member of the 
United States Geological Survey. Twenty-three years on 
the lecture platform. Thirty-five lectures on explorations 
in Southwestern United States, Mexico, West Indies, Cen- 
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tral and South Ainerica. Illustrated Educational Lecturers 
of the highest artistic merit on American Ethnology, Archae- 
ology, Geography. Lectures at over fifty private schools. 

HENRY OLDYS. 

Silver Spring, Md. 

Lecturer on Bird Protection and Bird IVIusic. 

HARRY C, OSTRANDER. 

1869 Bathgate Ave., New York City 

Author, Lecturer, Traveler. Lectures illustrated in 
beautiful color. Morocco, Algeria, Turkey, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Ceylon, India, Burma, Java, China, Japan, and Mexico. 
Six hundred lectures given before Schools, Teachers’ 
Associations, Public Libraries, Museums, Art Galleries, 
Women’s Clubs, Geographical Societies and University 
Extension Courses. 

SANDON PERKINS, F.R.G.S. 

Room 402. 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Popular illustrated Geographical lectures, all based on 
personal experience. ‘‘Midst Arctic Snows” — heard by 
over half a miUk>n people in Europe and North and South 
America. “England at Peace and War ” Mr. Perkins is 
now (July, 1916) visiting Europe for the third time since 
the war began. “Canada” and other lectures. Write for 
circulars, either direct or to the J B. Pond or Redpath 
Lyceum Bureaus. Has spoken at Cheshire, Holbrook, 
Ridgefield, Stone, St. Paul’s, Irving, Curtis, Fessenden, and 
other private schools. 

DR. MARSHALL LIVINGSTON PERRIN. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Perrin, Professor of Germanic Languages at Boston 
University, was for sixteen years Superintendent of Schools 
in Wellesley. Educational, Cultural, and Literary Sub- 
jects; Travel Talks. “The Modern Child,” “Coopera- 
tion of Home and School,” “Norse Mythology and the 
Origin of Christmas,” “Life and Customs in Medieval 
Castles,” “Student Life at German Universities.” Travel 
Talks (with or without slides): “Life among the Indians,” 
“Ireland,” “Norway,” “Sahara Desert,” etc. 

SAMUEL ALDEN PERRINE. 

412 Roseville Ave., Newark, N.J., or Lyceum Bureaus. 

Lecturer, World Traveler, Explorer, Educator, ten years 
in Orient. Perrine Picture Educational Entertainments are 
“different,” — unique messages from little known lands, in 
brilliantly colored still (and, if desired, motion) pictures — 
or illustrated alone with Oriental curios, costumes, amusing 
and thrilling native stories, songs, strange exhibits. Hun- 
dreds of lectures delivered at Schools, Libraries, Museums, 
Clubs, Geographical Societies, University Extension courses. 

HENRY WARREN POOR. 

23 Oakland St., Medford, Mass. 

Lecturer, Educator, Author, Artist, Traveler. Illustrated 
Art and Travel Talks. “Famous Paintings,” “Master- 
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pieces of Art in America,” “Famous American Artists and 
Their Work,” “Museum of Fine Arts, Boston,” “Metro- 
politan Museum of Art,” “ Beauty in Nature, Art, and 
Literature,” “Napoleon,” “British Isles,” “Switzerland 
and the Rhine,” “Holland and Belgium,” “Italy,” “Ire- 
land,” “ Some of the Great Heroes of History.” 

L. M, POWERS, D.D. 

109 Western Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 

Lectures on Social, Economic, and New England Sub- 
jects. “What Americans Gan Learn from Germany,’ 
“What Americans Can Learn from Denmark,” “What 
Americans Can Learn from Switzerland,” “Social Insur- 
ance,” “ Whittierland,” “The Heart of New England.” 

ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS. 

Northport, L.I., N.Y. 

DR. WILLARD SCOTT. 

Brookline, Mass. 

Stirring Speeches to Students: “The Best Man in Town,” 
“The Jolly Philosophy,” “The Little Red Schoolhouse,” 
“Our Mental Movies,” “Education and Character,” “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” “Henry Drummond.” Has addressed as- 
semblies at Williams, Amherst, Oberhn, Smith, Illinois, 
GrinneU, Beloit, Clark, Emerson, Yankton, Doane, Wheaton, 
Olivet, University of Chicago, University of Kansas, West 
Point Military, New Hampshire State, Mass. A^icultural, 
and many Schools. Has spoken on platforms with Messrs. 
Taft, Roosevelt, Bryan, Hughes, and McCall. Had twenty- 
six invitations in February, 1916; eighty recent recalls. 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, 

“Wyndgoul,” Greenwich, Conn. 

Wild Animals. -Woodcraft and Nature. 

COL. G. O. SHIELDS. 

1110 Simpson St., New York City. 

Author, Naturalist, Explorer. Subjects: “Wild Ani- 
mals and Birds,” “Big Game,” “Tragedies of the Wild,” 
“The Blanket Indian,” etc. 

FRANK SPEAIGHT. 

J. B. Pond Lyc. Bureau, Met. Life Bldg., New York City. 

Dramatic Dickens Recitals. No book, manuscript, or 
make-up employed. Some of the titles are: “Pickwick,” 
“David Copperfield,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “A Christmas 
Carol,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” “Oliver Twist.” Mr. 
Speaight is an Englishman. Has lectured at Hotchkiss, 
Choate, Lawrenceville, Lake Forest Academy, Bradford 
Academy, Bennett School, Rye Seminary, Miss Spence’s, etc. 

THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE. 

21 Lexington Rd., Concord, Mass. 

Lecturer on Music. 

J. G. CARTER TROOP. M.A. 

316 West 56th St., New York City. 

Late Professor of English Literature at University 
of Chicago. Lecturer for the N.Y. Board of Education 
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and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Offers 
courses of lectures on “English and American Prose Fic- 
tion of Today” — 6 lectures; “Great Novelists of the 19th 
Century” — 16 lectures; “The ISth Century Novel” — 6 
lectures. 

DR. CHARLES H. TYNDALL. 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Author, Scientist. Lectures on Ether Waves and wire- 
less telegraphy; Radium and its Mysteries, etc Illus- 
trated by many experiments. 

SUMNER R. VINTON. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

“Pagoda Land Lectures,” a series of three illustrated 
lectures on Burma, India. Seventeen years’ residence at 
Rangoon and the possession of an unexcelled collection of 
original still and motion pictures of all phases of native life 
make these lectures unique as interpretations of Oriental 
Hfe. Other subjects: “Kipling’s India” — a favorite with 
schools, “How the World Goes to Church” — a popular 
study of comparative religion, and “Just Kids” — the child 
hfe of the world. Over two thousand engagements filled. 
Four consecutive seasons with Redpath Chautauquas. 

MRS. AMELIA VON ENDE. 

Berkeley Heights, N.J. 

Comparative History of Art, Literature, Music. Modern 
Foreign Writers. Woman in Music. The Rhythmic Life 
Travel (illustrated) 

DR. FRANCIS HENRY WADE. 

Wadehurst-by-the-Sea, West Chatham, Mass. 

Author, Educator, Traveler, Explorer, Shakespearian 
and Dramatic Scholar. Travel Lectures covering all 
countries; Literature, Biography, Dramatic, Patriotic and 
Historical Subjects. All lectures beautifully illustrated 
by artistically colored lantern slides and given with or 
without illustrations as desired; “Mexico,” “Switzerland,” 
“Dickens,” “Thackeray,” “Shakespeare, the Man”; 
“Critical Study and Analysis of Shakespeare’s Plays”; 
“Shakespeare’s Plays upon the Stage”; “The Drama, Past 
and Present”; “The Women of ’76”; “Washington and 
his Generals ” ; “ The Human Side of W ashington ” ; “ W ash- 
ington’s Home Life,” etc. Has lectured at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Choate, Cloyne House, Culver Military Academy, 
and many other educational institutions all over this 
country. Write for illustrated folder. 

FREDERICK WARDE. 

1720 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Lecturer on Shakespeare and kindred subjects. Dra- 
matic Recitals (with current comments) on Plays of Shake- 
speare. Author of “The Fools of Shakespeare.” Some of 
^his subjects are: “Shakespeare and His Plays,” “The 
Women of Shakespeare,” “Shakespeare’s Nature, Art, and 
Humanity,” “Shakespeare: Apostle of Christianity.” 
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LOUIS WEINBERG. 

J. B.Pond Lye. Bureau, Met. Life Bldg., New York City. 

Lectures on Art, especially suitable for schools. Mr. 
Weinberg is Staff Lecturer at the Metropolitan Museum 
for New York University and is also connected with the 
College of the City of New York. Ask for special school 
subjects when writing. 

ALLEN SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 

782 E. 175th St , New York City. 

Twenty years’ experience teaching people of all ages 
facts about reptiles, wild animals, and aborigines of North 
and South America. One lecture subject, “The Truth 
about Snakes,” given thousands of times, illustrated wdth 
lantern shdes and exhibiting living specimens. Mr. Will- 
iams has hunted and captured alive anacondas and boa- 
constrictors in South American jungles. Mr. Williams is 
an authority on camping and the Founder of The Camp 
Directors’ Association of America. 

DR. LINCOLN WIRT, F.R.G.S. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Arctic E.xplorer, Author, World-wide Traveler, former 
Government Commissioner, Territorial Superintendent of 
Education. War Correspondent for the Boston Herald 
Talks on “The Conquest of the Arctic,” “Under the 
Southern Cross,” “In the Wake of the War,” “The Heroism 
of Success.” 

PETER MACQUEEN, P.R.G.S. 

Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Lectures in color: South America; Mexico; Russia; 
Egypt; The War. 



LYCEUM AND LECTURE BUREAUS 


COIT LYCEtTM BUREAU. 

1101 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Arthur G. Colt, Pres.; Louis J. Alber, Gen Mgr Offers 
lectures on wide variety of subjects of interest to schools. 
WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, 

Times Building, New York City. 

Territory: The XJ.S. and Canada. 

Personal Platform Representative of Alfred Noyes, Fred- 
erick Palmer, Dr. Yamei Kin, Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Hale, Norman Angell, Laurence Housman, Marjory Ken- 
nedy-Fraser, Raymond Wyer. 

Write for circulars and full information. 

THEE PLAYERS. George N. Whipple, President. 

162 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

An Association of Lecturers and Musicians embracing the 
United States. Its clientele includes many private and 
public schools, colleges, and universities. Send for The 
Players’ Booklet and the Classified List of Lecturers. 

J. B. POND LYCEUM BUREAU. 

Metropolitan Life Building, New York City. 

Founded in 1873 by Major J. B. Pond. For over Forty 
Years has presented the Most Famous Foreign Celebrities as 
well as the leading American Lecturers. Booking for season 
1916—17 such people as George Moore, W. W. Gibson, 
Granville Barker, Francis ‘ Wilson, Dr. Charles William 
Wallace, Edgar Lee Masters, Frank Speaight, etc., as 
special attractions. Has a distinguished school patronage. 
James B. Pond (Jr.) present proprietor. 

THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU. 

Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham, Kansas City, San Francisco, etc. 

The Redpath Board, founded in 1868, is the oldest and 
largest Lyceum Bureau in the world. Write for list. 
UNIVERSITY LECTURERS ASSOCIATION. 

G. Arnold Shaw, Sec. 

1735 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 

Represents extension lecturers of international repute 
only. American representative of the Oxford University 
Extension Delegacy. John Cowper Powys: Literature. 
Louis U. Wilkinson: Literature. I. B. Stoughton Holborn: 
Art. Ian C. Hannah: Far East and historical subjects. 
Thomas Whitney Surette: Music. Mrs. Penelope Wheeler: 
Recitals of Greek Plays, 

MABEL B. URY, Manager. 

9 Myrtle St., Boston, Mass. 

WeU-known lecturers on civic, social, and educational 
subjects — including Charles Zueblin, S. K. RatcUffe, Stanton 
Coit, and Francis Neilson, 
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Private Schools and Summer Camps are here 
afforded a form of Publicity more dignified and per- 
manent than has previously been available. 

The broad distribution of the Handbook, which is 
to he found practically wherever there is a shelf of 
reference books, in every school, college, public, pri- 
vate, hotel, and club library as well as in the hands 
of thousands of parents, makes this publicity highly 
serviceable. 

These Announcements are not * Advertisinff in the 
ordinary use of the term unless the school” s catalogs 
be so regarded. The purpose is to set forth in con- 
densed form and in uniform typography such state- 
ments as the School puts forth in its catalogs and 
booklets. All copy is edited to give the maximum 
of concise and definite information. 

Such an Announcement of the Material Advantages 
of a School, the Attractions of its Situation, the Feat- 
ures of its Equipment, Particulars of its Courses, 
appropriately supplements the necessarily brief ac- 
count of the Personnel, Spirit, and Traditions of the 
School given in the Critical Text, and the statistical 
statement in the Comparative Tables. A cross ref- 
erence to the page of the Announcement is given at 
the end of the account of the School in the Critical 
Text. 

Statements here made carry greater authority than 
in the School's own catalog, — for they have been 
scrutinized and carefully edited, — overstatements 
and extravagant descriptions have been suppressed. 

Schools to whom * Advertising” is repellent may here 
set forth their advantages with dignity, — assured 
that they will find themselves in good company, 
and assured of an interested public. 

The purpose is to serve the Best Schools, — those 
to whom the more prevalent methods of publicity do 
not appeal. It is hoped to make this list in future 
editions more and more exclusive , — on Exclusiveness 
based on Intrinsic Merit and Service Rendered. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CONSEBVATOBY OP MUSIC, BOSTON, MASS, 
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THE POOL 


THE HUNTINGTON SCHOOL, 

316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

FRANK PALMER SPEARE, M.H., Director. 

IRA A. FLINNER, A.M., Head Master. 

The best equipped and most comprehensive Private Day 
School in New England. Twenty-five masters give their whole 
time to the three hundred boys. 

The curriculum provides careful and thorough preparation for 
all colleges and technical schools, and the school has the privi- 
lege of entrance by certificate to all colleges using the certificate 
system. Business and technical courses are also provided. 

Great care is exercised in the selection both of teachers and 
of pupils. In order to guarantee a flexible curriculum and the 
increased efficiency of individual instruction, the work is carried 
on in small classes, with all day supervision of the students. 
Every boy participates in some form of physical exercise under 
the direction of ten teacher coaches. 

The equipment includes thirty well-ventilated class rooms, 
five scientific laboratories, a woodworking shop, electrical lab- 
oratory, and a complete gymnasium with basket-ball courts, 
swimming pool, etc. Although located in the heart of the Back 
Bay section of Boston, there is ample opportunity for outdoor 
exercise as a twenty-acre athletic field adjoins the building. 

For illustrated catalog, write or telephone Back Bay 4400. 
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6.30 A.M. SIX DAYS IN THE WEEK AT CAMP ADGONQUIN 
MR. DEMERITTE LEADING IN “ SETTING-UP.*’ 

NOTE THE CHEST EXPANSION 


CAMP ALGONQUIN, Asquam Lake, N.H. 

EDWIN DeMERITTE, Director for thirty years. 

A thousand boys have known the delights of Algonquin. 
The site is an eighteen-acre peninsula extending into the lake, 
wooded to the water’s edge. The permanent equipment in- 
cludes ten buildings, two dormitories with separate dressing- 
rooms, spacious assembly hall, and dining room. 

Swimming, Canoeing, Tennis, Baseball, Camping Trips, Rifle 
Practice, under efflcient supervision. Nature Study is empha- 
sized in all its phases. Boy Scout Troop. Life-saving Corps. 
First Aid Instruction. 

MR. DeMERITTE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

A Day School for Boys of Greater Boston, offering a Seven- 
year Course. Preparation for all colleges, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and West Point. 

In the past ten years boys have been prepared by this school 
for Harvard, YaJe, M. I. T., Boston University, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Williams, University of Pennsylvania, Haverford, and 
many state universities in the West. 

Small classes; individual attention; experienced teachers who 
give time and resource to their students; these are some of the 
means by which Mr. DeMeritte aims to develop efficiency, self- 
reliance, — MEN- Write for the school circular and camp booklet. 
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HEBRON ACADEMY, Hebron, Me. 

WILLIAM E. SARGENT, A.M., Litt.D., Principal. 

The Academy life is simple and wholesome. Its equipment is 
complete. Preparation for college or a general training. 

BOSTON SCHOOL OF PAINTING, 

64 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR M. HAZARD, Principal. 

The home of the School is in Boston's most exclusive resi- 
dential district. The entire building has been remodeled to 
suit the requirements of the school. There are roomy, well- 
lighted studios on the top floor, and a spacious gallery for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

Mr. Hazard, who personally has charge of the courses, is 
assisted by practical instructors experienced in illustration 
and commercial drawing, practical design, ceramics and china 
decoration - 

Complete courses are given in Drawing and Painting, Portrait 
Painting, Illustrating, Commercial Drawing, Design, and Mural 
Painting. 

The length of courses is not limited, but diplomas are given 
for two or three years' study in any or all courses. Individual 
instruction and practical methods are emphasized. There are 
day and evening classes. 

Several drawings are sent each week to the engraver to be 
published at the expense of the school. Situations are often 
found for successful students and salable work will be disposed 
of to aid the student during his course. 
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THE STAFF AND BOYS OF THE SCHOOL, 1915 , IN FRONT OF THE 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


BROWNE AND NICHOLS SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
20 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M. 
Rev. WILLARD REED, A.M. 


I Principals. 


A Day School for Boys of Greater Boston it provides for super- 
vised afternoon study and play- For thirty-three years the 
School has successfully prepared boys for Harvard, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and similar institutions. 

The School Building of fireproof brick construction is the 
second building which has been specially designed for the school. 
The lighting, heating, and ventilating systems are on the most 
improved plans. In addition to study and recitation rooms, 
there are also two large halls, a gymnasium, two laboratories, 
and an arts and crafts room. 

Nichols Field, of six acres, on the Charles River Parkway 
opposite Soldier's Field, is a few minutes’ walk from the school. 
Here are the home grounds for football and baseball games, 
and facilities for tennis, basket-ball, running, jummng, and 
other field sports. The best board track of Greater Boston, a 
new baseball cage, and a hand-ball court provide a superior 
outdoor winter gymnasium. The river offers opportunities 
for boating, skating, and other water and ice sports. 

The Field House is equipped with steel lockers, improved 
pattern chain-shower baths, a large room for indoor games, 
rowing machines, etc. ( 

A Junior Department provides a two-year course in prepara- 
tion for the upper school. 
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THE HOCKEY RINK 


HALLOCK SCHOOL, Great Barrington, Mass. 

GERALD HALLOCK, A.M., Rutgers, Principal. 

The primary interest of the school is careful preparation of 
the individual boy for college and life. Exceptionally healthful 
location in the heart of the Berkshires, at elevation of 900 feet. 

RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL, 

Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City. 

FRANK S. HACKETT, A.B., Head Master. 

The School combines the advantages of the best day and 
boarding schools. It is so near the residential sections of New 
York that boys may reach the School within forty minutes 
by Broadway Subway, or by the school autobus. 

The fourteen and a half acres of school grounds lie in beau- 
tiful and rugged open country, the Palisades to the west and the 
Van Cortlandt Valley to the east. The spacious playgrounds 
of Van Cortlandt Park are at the command of Riverdale boys. 
A new building designed by McKim, Mead & White to cost 
$125,000 is expected to be ready in 1917. 

In the afternoon Recreation. Association football, basket- 
ball, handball, tennis, golf, hockey, skating, coasting, ski-running, 
baseball, track and field athletics, tramping, and riding are 
among the sports followed. 

The School covers work from the usual fourth grade of the 
grammar school through college preparation. The teaching is 
scholarly and intimate. Howell North White, A.M., Princeton, 
for ten years at the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., is Associate Head 
Master. 

Catalog S will be forwarded promptly upon request. 
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l^’ROM LEFT TO RIGHT: GYMNASIUM, SPURR HOUSE, GLBNNY HOUSE, 
ALLEN HOUSE, INFIRMARY, MASTER’S COTTAGE 


BERKSHIRE SCHOOL, Sheffield, Mass. 

SEAVER B. BUCK, A.B., Head Master, 

The School Estate of three hundred and fifty acres lies at an 
elevatiori of nine hundred feet on the eastern slope of Mt. Everett, 
overlookinji; the beautiful valley of the Housatonic. It is four 
miles fiom Sheffield, in the southwestern corner of Massachusetts. 

The Sidiool Buildings include: Glenny House, the Dormitory 
for the Younger Boys, connected with the house of the Head 
Master; Hpiirr House, for the boys of the Fourth and Fifth 
Grades; Allen House, completed m 1911, and containing the 
Scliool room and CUuss rooms, the Library, the Chapel, and the 
Senior Corridor; the Hospital, completed December, 1912, with 
aciaimmodations for fourteen patients. The water supply is 
from private reservoirs on the mountain reservation high above 
the scliool. 

'The Six-year Course of Study is designed to fit boys for college 
or for any of tlu^ Scientific Schools. The study hours are treated 
as of first imiiortance and are directed with the utmost care. 
Tlie numlier of masters is sufficient to give whatever individual 
assistan(‘-e may be necessary, and boys whose work is unsatis- 
factory art^ required to make up their deficiencies daily under 
th<^ (lirection of the rniuster who teaches tlie subject. 

llau'e an^ the usual opportunities for open-air exercise, apart 
from the organizt‘d stdiool athletics. For boys who require it, 
(dasses in speeial gymnastie. work are arranged for under the 
HUjR^rvision of the Physical Direc^tor. Special instruction is 
ofiered in Music, Drawing, and Dancing, 
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THE BOYS OP APPLEBY 


APPLEBY SCHOOL, Oakville, Ontario, Can. 

L S. H. GUEST, M-A., Cambridge, Head Master. 

The School occupies a beautifully wooded estate of ninety 
acres on the shore of Lake Ontario, one and one half miles from 
Oakville, which is midway between Toronto and Hamilton. 

The complete equipment is modern and attractive. The 
school building is of fire-proof brick and reinforced construction. 
It accommodates forty boarders and has class rooms for sixty 
boys, and contains Masters’ Rooms, an Infirmary, and a Dor- 
mitory of a new and improved type for the use of twenty of the 
younger boys. 

The new Laboratory Building for the study of practical 
Chemistry and Physics is furnished with the utmost complete- 
ness and attention to detail. It contains a balance room and 
a photographic dark room. 

A new Gymnasium and extensive Playing Fields with a 
small golf course provide for exercise for every boy each after- 
noon. In season, Boating, Tennis, Riding, Tobogganing, Skiing, 
Hockey, and the Cadet Corps are among the outdoor activities. 

The School Farm provides all the preserved fruits, jams, 
vegetables, used by the School. The School’s own dairy supplies 
the milk. Every sanitary precaution is taken to insure its purity 
and healthfulness. 

The Course of Study aims at giving a good general education 
in Latin, Mathematics, English, and Science. These studies 
must be taken by all boys without exception. 

Illustrated Booklet will be sent on application. 
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THE HAY MEMOEIAIj CHAPEL 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, Simsbury, Conn. 

W. L. CUSHING, A.B., A.M., Yale, Head Master. 

A school that prepares boys for college; that helps boys bear 
the yoke in their youth; that encourages them to play fair. 


THE INTERLAKEN SCHOOL, 

Rolling Prairie, La Porte Co., Ind. 

EDWARD A. RUMELY, M.D., President. 

Interlaken is a school on a farm where boys learn to work. 
It is a school that trains for life by affording a richly varied 
experience. Boys learn to do by doing. They have a share in 
the administration of the school plant and estate. 

The great purpose of the school is to develop initiative and 
leadershi|). llie boys are governed through other boys who 
show signs of leadership ability. Through many-sided work 
and through visits to factories and farms, excursions on foot and 
by whcjel, the pupils learn to know and to appreciate Real Life. 

Interlaken is a hoarding school for boys between nine and 
eighteen. Most of the studeiits, the sons of business and |)ro- 
fesslonal men, arti preparing for college. The school room work 
is well organized. Tiie laboratory facilities are of the best. 
Mr. O. P. Pitts, a thoroughly experienced school man and capable 
executive, is now at the head of the staff of teachers. 

The Bummer School opens June 16 . Mornings are spent in 
study, the rest of the day in farm work, tramps in the woods, 
boating, bathing, baseball, and athletics. 
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THE BUILDINGS ARB SURROUNDED BY A SEVEN-ACRE PARK 


CARLTON ACADEMY, Summit, N.J. 

CHARLES H. SCHULTZ, A.M., Head Master. 

Upper School for older boys gives thorough preparation for 
all Colleges, Technical Schools, and Schools of Finance. Indi- 
vidual attention. Athletic Sports. Lower School. 

KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Essex Fells, N.J. 
JAMES R. CAMPBELL, A.M., Head Master. 

The location is classed in government reports as one of the 
three most healthful in the United States. The School stands 
in ample grounds in open hill country at an elevation of five 
hundred feet. 

The new school building completed in September, 1915, 
comprises Chemistry and Physics Laboratories, Drawing Rooms, 
large Recreation Room; completely equipped, well ventilated, 
and beautifully lighted Study Hall and Class Rooms. 

Study, athletics, and all school activities are made to work 
for character development- Boys are taught how to study by 
individual training in small classes. 

The class of 1915 entered Yale, Princeton, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cornell, Lehigh, and Williams. 

The lower school is for young boys of nine to twelve. The 
school room instruction and athletics of such boys are specially 
adapted to their n@eds. 

Athletic sports are encouraged under careful supervision 
resulting in successful teams. The School has ample atliletic 
grounds; Gymnasium, Bowling Alley, and Billiard Room for in- 
door amusement. 

For illustrated catalog address J. R. Campbell, A.M., Head 
Master, Post-office Box A. 
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THE MAINT nUHjDIN'U, OP MODERN" CONTSTRIJCTION, STANDS IN 
SPACIOUS GROUNDS 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY, 
I^aneaster, Pa. 


T. G. HELM, A.M, 


) 


E. M. HARTMAN, A.M. > 


Principals. 


A (College Preparatory Si^hool for Boys whicih, in the words of 
the Founders, aims t.o be “in the best and highest sense, a 
training school for boys who desire to go to college, and also to 
furnish a complete academical course for those who do not 
purpose taking a full collegiate course of study.” 

The Ai^ademy is situated in one of the garden spots of the 
Unitcid States, adjoining Franklin and Marshall College, on the 
west side of Lancaster, one and a half hours west of Philadelxihia. 

The Academy, though under thc! same Board of Trustees as 
tlie Colkige, has its own buildingSj grounds, and faculty. The 
College Lilirary of 55, OCX) volumes is free to the students. 

The Main liuilding contains a large dhaijel, a general living 
room, a game room, a cheerful dining room, offices, and recita- 
ti<)n rooms, with dormitories above. East Hall, a three-story 
bri(d< l>uilding one hundred yards distant, contains laboratories, 
recitation rooms, and rooms for students and teachers. 

At t,he west end of the camiius is tlie athletic field providing 
for all outdoor sports. The gymnasium is thoroughly equippeii. 

Acadmny boys prejiared under the iiresent managtanent have 
graduated first in their reBi>ective classes, or with high rank, 
from Franklin and Marshall College, Dickinson, Lafayette, 
Lcdugh, State, Cornell, Princeton, Columbia, West Point, Yale, 
Massacliusiitts Institute of Technology, and otlier institutions. 

I'erms iiuxitTate. Illustrated catalog on request. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCHOOL LOOKING FROM THE LAKE 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL, Monroe, Orange Co., N.Y. 
JAMES CAMERON MACKENZIE, Ph.D., Director. 

The School is on Lake Walton in the upper Ramapo region 
of Orange County, New York, forty-eight miles from New York. 

The school site, two and a half miles from the village of 
Monroe, is on a plateau, nine hundred feet above tide-water. 
The grounds of one hundred acres border the lake and are 
admirably adapted to all the various athletic games, including 
golf and rowing. 

The buildings comprise a Central Hall, the Junior School, an 
Infirmary, a Field House, three departmental recitation cot- 
tages, a gymnasium, a baseball cage (used also for basket-ball), 
a ^‘Tuck Shop,” and a group of cottages, — all erected in 1910, 
or subsequently. 

The Lower School admits boys as young as nine years. The 
Lower and Junior Schools are quite apart from the Upper School. 
The Upper School prepares boys for all colleges, universities, 
technical schools, and business careers. 

The examinations of Princeton, Yale, Harvard, and the Col- 
lege Entrance Board are held at the School in June. West 
Point and colleges that accept school certificates in place of 
examination accept the certificates of this school. 

Physical Training, Manual Training, and Instruction in Music 
are especially provided for. Every boy takes part in some out- 
door sport, — ^baseball, track, foot Dali, tennis, hockey, skating, 
boating, golf, skiing, tramping. 

The annual fee for board, room, and tuition is $600, $700, or 
$800, according to the size and location of the room. 
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THE CAMPUS, UPPER SCHOOL 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOLS, Manlius, N.Y. 

General WILLIAM VERBECK, A,M., President. 

The two schools occupy beautiful and extensive grounds in a 
most healthful situation eleven miles from Syracuse. The 
buildings are modern and attractive. 

The military principle is most successfully applied both to 
younger and older boys. It is a means of training the mind and 
character as well as the body, developing obedience, order, 
poise, initiative, and courage. For twelve" years it has been 
ranked by the U.S. Government as an Honor School, being the 
only school with this record. A troop of Cavalry is maintained. 

Self-Government is encouraged within wise limits. Religious 
culture is not neglected. The class-room work is of a high order 
of efficiency. The school life is enriched by lectures, enter- 
tainments, “Hops,’’ music, teas, and receptions. 

The New Gymnasium contains the main room devoted to 
gymnasium drill, and entertainment purposes, locker rooms, 
Shooting Gallery, lavatory and showers, and a Swimming Tank 
sixty feet long. Exceptional opportunities are offered for 
pujiils to become expert in the Cavalry. 

St. John’s School, for older boys, prepares for college, busi- 
for the Government academies and for the Army. Classi- 
<^al, Scicmtific, and Engineering courses are offered and also a 
Graduates (bourse ineluding two collegiate years offering the best 
pnu)arati<>n for business. 

V KRHK<!K H all, with its own separate and attractive building, 
is for hoys from eight to fourteen. The President with his 
wif<^ has direct charge assisted by a special corps of teachers. 
The School Matron gives homelike personal attention. 
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THE GILMAN COUNTRY SCHOOL, 

Roland Park, Md. 

FRANK W. PINE, M.A., Head Master. 

The Gilman Country School was founded in 1897 by Judge 
William A. Fisher, President Daniel Coit Gilman, Hon. Charles J. 
Bonaparte, and other prominent citizens of Baltimore, as the 
first country day school in America. In 1910 the School was 
removed to its present spacious grounds, comprising seventy 
acres in Roland Park, the beautiful suburb of Baltimore. The 
new building and equipment form one of the most complete 
school plants in the United States. 

The Boarding Department of the School appeals because of 
the mild winter climate, which permits outdoor athletics all 
winter; because of its location between the North and the South, 
which is conducive to a broadening atmosphere; because the 
School has the usual advantage of a beautiful country environ- 
ment combined with opportunities to enjoy under strict super- 
vision the best in lectures, music, and the drama, afforded by 
proximity to Baltimore, a recognized educational center; be- 
cause the School includes only a limited number of boarding 
pupils, who must be of high character, and who live in the School 
home with the Head Master and his family; and because a high 
standard of scholarship is required. The School prepares for 
all the leading colleges and scientific schools. 

THE PRINCETON SUMMER SCHOOL, 

15 University PL, Princeton, N.J. 

C. R. MOREY, Head Master. 

Twenty-fifth Season opens July 17, 1916, to prepare for the 
September Entrance Examinations for Princeton, Harvard, and 
Yale. The season this summer will be shortened from ten to 
nine weeks. 

The efficiency of the School may be judged from the record 
of last season: Forty-nine boys were prepared for final entrance 
examination for Princeton. Only two failed to enter. Of the 
forty-seven successful candidates, the School prepared two 
under the Alternative Method for all subjects; one came to us 
with twelve conditions; one with eight; four with seven; eighteen 
with either five or six. 

The School has hitherto prepared chiefly for Princieton; in 
view of the identity of the September examinations this year 
for entrance to Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, the School' will 
accept students preparing for entrance to any one of thes(i thn^o 
universities. The School has Mways made a specialty of pre- 
paring students for preliminary examinations; last season 
twenty-two such students were enrolled. 

Write for information, or telephone Princeton 256, 
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THE MAIN BUILDING 


.ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Wayne, Pa. 

CHARLES HENRY STROUT, M.A., Head Master. 

The School lies on the slope of the Radnor Hills about a mile 
north of Wayne in beautiful open country. Wayne is on the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, about fourteen miles 
from Philadelphia, at an elevation of five hundred feet. 

The grounds of nearly thirty acres contain seven acres of 
woodland, l^aseball and football fields, a quarter-mile cinder 
track, tennis courts, and facilities for all outdoor games. 

The Main Building, Colonial in style, is of three stories. 
The 'Tlommon Room,” with its great fireplace, is adjoined by 
the music room. The well-lighted school and recitation rooms 
are on the first floor. The two upper stories contain the sleep- 
ing rooms, lavatories, and baths. 

Crawford House is a dormitory for older boys with its own 
living room. 

''Fhe gymnasium, near the main building, has a tiled swim- 
ming-pool, large locker rooms, shower baths, and complete 
gy I nnas t i 0 ecpi i|)men t . 

The aim of Bt. Luke's is to give each boy careful attention 
and to bring out the best in him; to surround him with refining 
infiueiuies; to fill his time with healthful pursuits; to stimulate 
his d(\sire to excel in studies and sports. 

The Ijowit and Ui)per Schools are each of three forms, provid- 
ing a six-year <;ourse thoroughly preparing a boy to enter any 
<?()il<‘g<‘ or university, Annai^olis, or West Point. 

Bc^autifully illustrated catalog will be sent on request. 



THE WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARD MOTT JONES, A.B., A.M., LL.D., 
Head Master. 
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MEMORIAL HALL 

THE TOME SCHOOL, Port Deposit, Md. 

THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER, Ph.D., Director. 

The Tome School is an Endowed Preparatory School. Its 
situation is one of ^ 2 ;reat attractiveness on a bluff overlooking 
Chesapeake Bay. The climate is mild and healthful. 

The Gi’ounds and Buildings, the work of the best architects 
and landscape artists, are famed for their beauty. The equip- 
ment is the best that ample funds and expert advice could pro- 
vide, The laboratories and Manual Training Shops are worthy 
of a college. A single room is provided for every boy. 

The Faculty of twenty-seven men, trained in American and 
European ITniversitiea, are specialists in their departments. 
The Students are divided into small classes. Each boy has an 
individual faculty adviser. Tutoring is provided for boys who 
need such special attention. The work is arranged in three 
courses: tlie Academic, the Scientific, and the Commercial. 

Th(^ School Certificate is accepted by all colleges that make 
use of the certificate system, 

Ea<j}i boy is expected to take an active part in athletics. The 
Gymnasium, Batting Cage, Athletic Fields, Cinder Track, 
Swimming Pool, CtoF Course, and Tennis Courts provide every 
incentive. Tome hiis strong athletic teams, but the organiza- 
tion is Hindi that even the smaller boys and the weaker boys have 
their own t.iMims. 

The scihool for younger boys occupies a separate dormitory, 
has separat,t^ recutation rooms and special teachers in all branches. 
Particular (‘arc and attention is given to the younger boys. 

Tlie annual fee of $700 includes Board, Tuition, and all extras. 
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THE STTJYVESANT SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


STUYVESANT SCHOOL, Warrenton, Va. 

EDWIN B. KING, A.B., A.M., Yale, Head Master. 

Beautifully located at a high altitude in an invigorating 
climate. One hundred acres for outdoor sports. Prepares 
efficiently for college. Elastic curriculum. Terms $600 a year. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Delafield, Wis. 
Rev. SIDNEY T, SMYTHE, President. 

This great school, famous for the esi)rit of its students and 
loyalty of its graduates, has a national patronage, the enrollment 
during the past ten years extending to every State and Territory, 
as well as to Mexico, Canada, and South America. 

The school is an Episcopal School and all students are required 
to attend the services of the Episcopal Church. Boys from all 
denominations are in attendance, however, and the annual 
religious census of the School shows that practically all denomi- 
nations are represented. 

The United States Government makes an annual insijection of 
the School, and it is rated as an Honor School,” the highest 
government rating. Its standing from the standpoint of scho- 
lastic work is equally high, and it is accredited to the North 
Central Association of Schools and Colleges. 

St. John’s offers courses of study leading to the Classic^al, 
Scientific, or Technical Courses o^ the universities, and also 
a Commercial Course of exceptional value. 

The attendance is limited, and early application is desiraliUL 
The terms are $600 per year. For catalog and particnilars, 
address Box 333, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wis. 
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THIU BITM OF THK WINTER HOME IN FLORIDA 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE, Inc., . 
Lyridon, Ky. 

Col. C. W. FOWLER, Superintendent. 

'Tlie Seliool with a Winter Homo in Florida. Founded in 
1845, the school waw (ihartered two years later. Its first winter 
migration to Florida was undertaken in January, 1906, and has 
since been continued each year. 

T'tie boys come from nearly every State in the Union. The 
School has tlie largest percentage of northern boys of any mili- 
tary scliool in the South. Tiiere are about an equal number of 
boys from tlie North and South, Two thirds of the faculty are 
graduates of the bt^st eastern colleges. 

The ecjuipment includes a Gymnasium, with special bath and 
dressing rooms for the athletici teams; barracks with accommo- 
dations for 150 cadets, recitation rooms, and laboratories. 

''l''he Thomas A. Etiison Scieiuie Building, recently completed, 
has the most modern equipment for shop work, and chemical 
and physiisal laboratories. 

The sc-hool campus of ninety-.six acres affords every opportu- 
nity for outdoor sports. 

iditi S<ihool accomplishes all that can be expected from any 
first-class |>n^i)aratory school, and gives the boy a winter of 
outdoor life in I^Morida as well. The United States War Depart- 
numt d(!signatcd the school an ‘Mlonor School” in 1914, and in 
1915 it wjis the only school in the South to win this distinction. 

For full particulars of this interesting and original old school, 
address Gol. G. W. Fowk^r, Box B, Lyndon, Ky. 
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THE SENIOR HOUSE AND THE SCHOOL 


ASHEVILLE SCHOOL, Asheville, N.C. 
N. M. ANDERSON, B.S. 


C. A. MITCHELL, A.B. J 


Principals. 


A Preparatory School for Boys in The Mountains of North 
Carolina, where a boy can grow and develop under the ?nost favorable 
climatic conditions east of the Mississippi river. 

The principals of the school, northern men who have had 
several years^ teaching experience in good northern schools, 
determined to establish a preparatory school in the most health- 
ful region of the eastern half of the United States sinccj they 
believe the health of its students is the first consideration of an 
ideal school. After a careful study of the country from Maine 
to Florida they selected a site in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, 2300 feet above sea level. The remarkable health recsord 
and unusual physical gains of the pupils, during the fifteen years 
the School has been established, show conclusively the wisdom 
of the selection. 

The equipment is strictly modern, including carefully planned 
buildings, with dining rooms, kitchen, and heating plant in sej)- 
arate buildings. The estate contains 000 acres. 

The Faculty is composed of graduates of the leading univer- 
sities, selected to insure the threefold aim of physical, mental, 
and moral education. Work and Play are systematically organ-^ 
ized without hampering individuality. 

Graduates from more than twenty states have entered all tlie 
leading universities, collegeip, and technical schools of the country. 
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THK ANNUATj cruise ON THE YACHT “SURPRISE” 


FLORIDA-HURON MOUNTAINS SCHOOL. 

CLARENCE E. SNYDER, 307 Monroe Bldg., Chicago. 

Camp Sosawagaming, Big Bay, Mich., is the location for the 
Fall Term. It is a recreation and tutoring camp for boys ten 
to twenty years old, and situated on Lake Superior in the Huron 
Mountain country. 

The equipment includes ten spacious and comfortable build- 
ings among the birches at the mouth of the Yellow Dog river. 

The recreations include tennis, baseball, canoeing, motor- 
boating, trout fishing, deer and partridge shooting, and moun- 
tain climbing. The school work is done well and thoroughly and 
the session lasts all the morning. The carpenter shop is for boys 
who like to make baskets, repair boats, etc. 

Camp Captiva, Captiva, Fla., is the school house for the 
Winter Term. It is on Captiva Island, near Fort Myers, on 
the west coast. 

Immokalee Lodge, the dormitory, is a large three-story build- 
ing near both the gulf and the bay, in the midst of an extensive 
settlement of northern people. Boat life predominates. The 
waters swarm with launches and sail boats. The camp has its 
own sail boats and the boys enjoy many trips. The bays and 
sounds also teem with fish. Hunting and fishing are popular. 
Baseball, tennis, golf, and water sports are the other principal 
amusements. 

Lakk FAiRFiKiai, Saiiphire, N.C., in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains is tlie s(Hme of the iSpring Term. This offers a happy break 
between tlie t^outhland and the North. 

The eam|) sportB include boating, swimming, tennis, mountain 
climbing, bowling, and horseback riding. 
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ST. JAMES’ CHAPEL, MIDDLE SCHOOL, AND REFECTOHY 

HOWE SCHOOL, Howe, Ind. 

Rev. J. H. McKENZIE, D.D., L.H.D., Rector. 

This long-established school in the pleasant village of Howe 

f irovides thorough preparation for college and scientific school. 

ts graduates are admitted upon certificate by all colleges ac- 
cepting certificates. The School makes a specialty of preparing 
boys for the colleges which admit only by examination and has 
for many years been unusually successful in this work. 

Only well-bred boys highly recommended are admitted. The 
numbers are limited in each department so that every boy re- 
ceives personal attention. 

The School aims to teach boys how to study, and requires 
each boy to recite his lessons each day. The forms are so divided 
into sections that this is made possible. 

The permanent faculty of experienced college men have had 
special training in the work of their departments. The Lower 
School for little boys under fourteen is entirely separate from 
the Middle and Upper Schools. It has its own buildings, play- 
ground, and playhouse. 

The School occupies extensive grounds with broad well-shaded 
lawns. Its own farm and dairy supply tlie table. The water 
supply, fire protection, and all equipment are of the b(?st. 

The Athletic Grounds include fields for all sports, a running 
track, golf links, and tennis courts. The beautiful lakes pro- 
vide opportunities for rowing, sailing, and swiinming. Tnere 
is a skating pond on the campus, and the little boys hav(^ a 
toboggan slide. All branches of sport are maintained 'under the 
Club System. 

Illustrated circulars will be sent on request. 
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VIEW OF A PORTION OF THE SCHOOL. BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


BELMONT SCHOOL (For Boys), Belmont, Cal. 

W. T. REID, A.M., Harvard, Head Master. 

The situation of the School among the foothills, twenty-one 
miles south of San Francisco, is unexcelled. Probably no school 
has more attractive grounds. The illustration above shows 
only a small portion of the grounds and buildings. 

The climate, too, is California’s best — never uncomfortably 
warm, never too cold for out-of-door games, and always invig- 
orating. It is doubtful whether a better place could be found 
for pliysical well-being. 

lielmont is primarily a college preparatory school. Of its 
three liundred and sixty-five graduates, three hundred and thirty 
have entered the leading colleges and universities of the East 
as well as the West. 

A glance at our catalog, a copy of which we shall be glad to 
send to any one interested, wifi show that we are successfully 
meeting the admission requirements of the leading colleges and 
engineering schools. Our California universities — the Univer- 
sity of Ciilifornia and the Leland Stanford Junior University — 
have natunilly takcm the largest number of our graduates, and 
Harvard, the Massa(*lmsetts Institute of Technology, and Yale 
follow in the order named. 

Tlie scdiool buildings have planned with full knowledge 

of rcatuirements based on (Experience in eastern schools. The 
swimming tank, 75 x 32 feet, is HiukI with white glazed porecilain 
tiles. Bchool atliletics offer ample let-ups. 
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THE MAHY A. BURNHAM SCPIOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Miss HELEN E. THOMPSON, Head Mistress. 

The School aims, in accordance with the ideals of Mary A. 
Burnham, its founder, to give a thorough and systematic mental 
training and to develop refined and useful womanhood. As 
the corps of teachers is large, careful attention can be devotee 1 
to the work of each girl. 

The school is happily placed opposite the campus of Smith 
College, and its students are able to take advantage of the (Con- 
certs and lectures offered by the college. 

College Preparatory and Literary Courses are offered. The 
latter is planned to meet the needs of girls not wishing to enter 
college. Domestic Science and Music are provided for. The 
work in music is so arranged that it can be offered as one of the 
elementary studies required for entrance to college. 

. A course is given in the study of Architecture with special 
reference to the English Cathedrals and the French C'hdteaux. 
This course is planned for girls looking forward to foreign travel. 

The well equipped gymnasium is in the charge of Mrs. Senda 
Berenson Abbott (Boston Normal School of Gymnastics). All 
girls who are physically able are expected to take gymnastics, 
esthetic dancing, folk dancing, and to play basket-ball, volley 
ball, or tennis. 

The course in Domestic Science includes practice in economical 
buying, the selection of menus and the arrangement and servita? 
of the table, as well as the cooking and serving of foods. 

The charge for board and tuition is $800 for the year. The 
tuition for day pupils is $150 for the year. 
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THE MAIN ACADEMY BTTIDDrKTG IS OP BRICK, POUR STORIES HIGH 

BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 

Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Radcliffe, Principal. 

Bradford Academy, the oldCvSt institution in New England 
for the higher education of women, has about four thousand 
former students scattered throughout the breadth of this and 
other lands. It is thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful 
Merrimack Valley, the country made famous by Whittier . 

The Academy grounds are laid out in walks, drives, tennis 
courts, basket-ball grounds, and natural woodland. There is a 
line athletic field of twelve acres. Tupelo Lake, though small, 
affords boating and skating within the grounds. 

The College Preparatory Course of four years, which admits 
without examination to Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 
and otlier colleges, is supplemented by a general course of five 
years and a two years’ course for high school graduates. Gradu- 
ates of the last named course are usually able to enter the 
sophomore class of the Western State universities. 

The Art Department is specially endowed, as is also the 
Library. The Music Dei>artment has a staff of five instructors, 
most of whom come from Boston for this work. 

A scries of artists’ recitals is given each year. The Domestic 
Science Department, admirably equipped, offers courses in 
sewing, cooking, and household arts. The Gymnasium, 
Athletic Field, Tennis Courts, and Lake offer every facility for 
health. There is a hajipy and wholesome home life. 

T^he Faculty consists of twenty highly trained and experienced 
men and women. Beveral scholarships for earnest, ambitious 
young women are available. 
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ELINOR COMSTOCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

41 E. 80 th St., New York City. 

Miss ELINOR COMSTOCK, Principal. 

An exclusive home where a limited number of girls duly 
chaperoned, may secure a thorough musical education, and 
enjoy the privilege of associating with the world’s foremost 
musical artists. 

The situation is in a delightful part of New York, one block 
from Fifth Avenue and Central Park. Home and Social Life. 
Single rooms for early applicants. 

The school is a prominent exponent of the Leschetizky method. 
It is endorsed by the most distinguished musicians. 

Paderewski writes: “It is my pleasant duty to tell you in 
writing how much I enjoyed the other day the playing of your 
pupils. All of them played technically and musically remark- 
ably well, thus positively demonstrating the efficiency and ex- 
cellence of your methods. I congratulate you, dear Miss Com- 
stock, upon such beautiful results of your work.” 

Katharine Goodson writes: “I consider Miss Elinor Com- 
stock one of the greatest teachers of the Leschetizky School, 
both as regards technique and true musicianship. During my 
visits to the States, I have heard several of her pupils, and was 
most impressed, not only with the fine ground work, but with 
the dynamic contrasts, excellent pedaling and beautiful tone 
color which they produced.’’ 

Theodor Leschetizky writes: “The undersigned wishes to 
testify that Miss Elinor Comstock has studied piano with him 
for two years with great success. He feels that he is abk^ to 
say with certitude that Miss Elinor Comstock is well fitted to 
give imsurpassed instruction inasmuch as she possesses both 
practical as well as thoretical knowledge and with it an innate 
appreciation.” 

Gabrilowitsch writes: “It is with great inten^st that I 
listened to your pupils, and I am most impressed at the fine 
teaching they have had.” 

The courses include Music, Harmony, Solfeggio, Sight. Read- 
ing, Literature, History of Art, Current Events and Dramati<‘s. 
Modern Languages are taught. French is spoken in the hous(^ 

The history of music, the personality of composers, th<‘ dis- 
tinction of the masters and great performers arii the subjtMd. of 
daily readings and discussions. 

The best pupils are given an opportunity at times to ])lay 
before such masters as Katherine Goodson, Gabrilowitsch, anil 
Paderewski, who offer criticism and advice. 

Resident and Day pupils, beginners as well as advanc.ed stu- 
dents, are accepted. Riding and other sports e.an b(" enjoy (‘d 
if desired. 

Send for catalog. 
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FOOD LABORATORY SCIENCE LABORATORY 


GARLAND SCHOOL OF HOMEMAKING, 

19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Miis. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director. 

Established 1902, Incorporated 1913. 

A Graduate School for seventy-five students; unique resident 
life for limited number. Complete Course, including school in- 
struction and firactice. One and two year courses. Special 
Course for College Graduates. Purpose: to increase the effi- 
ciency of girls in dealing with problems of daily life. 

School and Home-House catalogs on request. 


RESTHAVEN, Mendon, Mass. 

Miss CATHERINE REGINA SEABURY, A.B., 
Bryn Mawr, Principal. 

Resthaven is a farm of diversified woodland and field of one 
hundred and tliirty acres, thirty-three miles south of Boston. 

The (‘limate is unusually healthful, the soil is dry and sandy, 
and pine woods <diara<^terize the countryside. 

Tlie scdiool is limited to fifteen girls preparing for college as 
well as those taking general studies, History, the Arts, Modern 
Languages. 

('horns Hinging and Hwedish (gymnasium Work are required 
of all. Outdoor life in the fields and woods is encouraged. 
WintiT and summer sports, driving, visits to Boston Museums, 
Hyinpliony Coiujerts are of frequent occurrence. Singing and 
I>iano l<;ssons are arranged for. 
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RESIDEN-CE AND TENNIS COURTS 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 

Miss LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, A.B., Principal. 

The Allen residence is a fine old Colonial house with a spacious 
lawn. A second house is used both as a residence and for 
domestic science and music. A genuine home life with individual 
and special attention. College preparation. Advanced work 
in art, history, literature, and music. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, Natick, Mass. 

Miss CHARLOTTE H. CON ANT, B. A., ) . 

Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M.A., f ^ 

Miss MARJORIE HISCOX, M.A., 

Assistant Principal. 

Walnut Hill offers thorough College Preparation to eighty- 
five girls. The school is approved by the College Entrance 
Certificate Board, and every year sends many students to col- 
lege both on certificate and by examination. 

Students frequently attend lectures and concerts at Wellesley 
College only two miles away, and have access to the art galleries 
and collections there. 

The four buildings are attractively grouped on the forty- 
acre campus. The grounds include a basket-ball field, the 
orchard, three tennis courts and a hockey field. A flooded 
meadow gives an opportunity for skating. A small c;lub house 
IS placed between the tennis courts for the use of the Athletic 
Association. Tuition and board for the school year, $900. 
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DANA HALL, Wellesley, Mass. 

Miss HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Principal. 

Miss ADELE LATHROP, M.A., Associate Principal. 

Tenacre is for young girls from twelve to fifteen years of 
age. A beautiful country estate, with two large, perfectly 
equipped, modern homes, provides accommodations for thirty 
pupils. The course of study extends through two years and 
prepares for the College Preparatory Course or the General 
Course at Dana Hall. 

The instruction is under women of the highest talent. A 
fine gymnasium, outdoor sports, and horseback riding under 
trained teachers provide for the physical welfare of the young 
girls. At Tenacre individual needs of pupils are carefully met. 
The school is in beautiful surroundings ten minutes’ walk from 
Dana Hall. 

Dana Hall offers the advantages of both country and city 
life. Under proper chaperonage the students enjoy the rare 
^portunities which Boston offers in Music and Art. The 
College Preparatory Course prepai*es for all the leading colleges 
for women. Its graduates are admitted without examination 
by those colleges ^ that accept certificates. A well-selected 
General Course is given for those girls who do not wish to enter 
college. Dana Hall stands for thorough scholarship and 
general culture. It has the advantages of a large highly or- 
ganized Hchool.^ Gymnasium work, in a largo and thoroughly 
equipped building, and field sports are in charge of competent 
physical directors. Lectures and concerts of a high order are 
given at the school during the year. 

Pine Manor is the Post-graduate Department of Dana Hall, 
establisluHl for students who desire to take up advanced 
academi(; work, music, art, and a comprehensive course in 
Ilomemaking. Graduates of secondary schools find here a 
rare (combination of home and school life in a congenial and 
stimulating environment. The full course of study covers 
two years. The second year’s work finds expression in the 
actual maintenance of icieal family life in an ‘‘Experiment 
IlouHc” managed in all its details by the students themselves, 
under the instruction and direction of Mrs. Margaret Stannard, 
Head of the Garland School of Homemaking, in Boston. 

The lo(cation of Dana Hall is excellent, the ventilation of 
the houses is good, and the drainage perfect. Wellesley is half 
an hour from lk)ston and the school is five minutes’ walk from 
thtc railway stati(ni and within a mile of Wellesley College. In 
(tonn(M‘tion with Dana Hall there are fifteen detacched cottages, 
with rooms for about two hundred and fifty resident pupils. 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING 

THE MARY C. WHEELER TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY SCHOOL, Providence, R.I. 

Miss MARY C. WHEELER, A.M., Brown Uiiiv., 
Principal. 

Miss Wheeler’s School offers a rare combination of town and 
country life for girls. The “Town School” is attractively 
situated in a new building, erected in 1911, on Hope Street. 
The grounds afford space for tennis, basket-ball, baseball, and 
outdoor activities, including gardening for the young children. 

The main building of brick in the Elizabethan Tudor style 
contains Miss Wheeler’s studio, offices, reception room, and 
library. The dormitory rooms are on the upper floor. The 
working studio and the textile room are on the top floor. Ad- 
ditional dormitory rooms, the laboratories, and the dining room 
are in the Angell Street house. The gymnasium is in an oiien- 
air building. 

The School prepares for college, or offers an advanced academic 
course of two years, with special opportunities for art and music. 
The school certificate is accepted by the leading colleges. 

The Studio, which has always been^a very important dejiart- 
ment of the school, is under the direction of Miss Wheeler. 
Drawing, painting, and modeling are a part of the regular s(!liool 
course. 

The School “Farm” in Seekonk, fifteen minutes from Provi- 
dence in the school motor omnibus, consists of 120 acr(‘s, a 
^acious and dignified house on the hill, and farm buildings. 
Courses may be worked out in the gardens, Athleticis and 
country sports. 





ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Rev. H. C. PLUM, A.B., Harvard, Principal. 

The four buildings are on high land, a most healthful location. 
College Preparatory, General Culture, Commercial Courses. 
Accredited to Smith, Vassar, etc. Tuition and Board, $275. 


DANCERS IN THE JUNE F]&TE 

HII.IiSIDE, Norwalk, Conn. 

Miss M, R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., 

Miss VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., > ^ nacipals. 

The four acres of grounds on a hill are retired in location and 
alTord excitdlent opportunities for all kinds of outdoor sports 
und(‘r dir(H*,tion of instructors. 

Th<^ l)uildings include the Homesteiul and Lodge for residence, 
a s(‘parat(‘ st'hool house and large Gymnasium. 

S])l‘(^ial al.t(*ntiou is given to home life and general well-being 
of tii(^ girls. Chisses arc small to allow of individual work. 

(■otlcge Preparatory, General, and Special Courses are given. 
CJcrtificates to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. 
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THE SCHOOL, BUILDING STANDS IN THE EXTENSIVE GROUNDS 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. MARY, 

Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 

Miss MIRIAM A. BYTEL, A.B., Radcliffe, Principal. 

A School for Girls, Nineteen miles from New York City. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, and 
Domestic Science. Catalog on request. 


MISS BANGS AND MISS WHITON’S SCHOOL, 
Riverdale Ave., near ^5 2d St., New York City. 

Miss LOIS ADELAIDE BANGS, Principals. 

Miss MARY BARTLETT WHITON, A.B., Smith. 

The only Country Boarding and Day School for Girls in New 
York City occupies a well-wooded estate on the highest land 
between the Hudson River and Van Cortlandt Park opposite 
the Palisades. 

The School offers all the outdoor advantages of tlie country 
with full enjoyment of the cultural influences of New York 
City through easy accessibility to museums, libraries, concerts. 

On the extensive grounds there is space for all forms of si)ort 
and games in which careful training is given. An Athleti<? Asso- 
ciation increases the love of outdoor life and play. Instnudion 
in riding is given by an exi>erienced master, and separate (dass(‘H 
for beginners and advanced riders are fprmed. 

It is small enough to be a Real Home, but large enough to he 
a Real School. The Music Department is especially strong. 
Special Courses are given in Dancing, Elocution, and Art. 
Studio practice includes modeling, drawing, painting, and 
design. The school certificate admits to the leading colleges. 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


AKELEY HALI., Grand Haven, Mich. 

Miss MARY HELEN YERKES, Resident Principal. 

A Boarding School for Girls in a healthful and attractive 
location on Lake Michigan. Individual Work an important 
feature of this school. Gymnasium and Field Sports. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, 1^0 Claremont Ave., New 
York City. 

FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. 

The School occupies a beautiful and commodious building 
especially constructed for its needs. Through the help of its 
endowment of half a million dollars it is able to be well con- 
ducted and to charge moderate tuition fees. Also it can com- 
mand tlie services of artist-teachers whose private terms would 
be proliibitive to most students. 

llie courses provide a thorough musical educa;tion in all 
branches with all the advantages of European training. The 
Opcu*atic< Department is carried on in close affiliation with the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

vStuclents of string and wind instruments receive training in 
the St.udents' Symphony Orchestra of seventy performers, 
whicsh from time to time plays in the public halls of New York 
City, Advanced students rehearse their concertos with this 
or<ihestra. 

Specual attention is given to the thorough training in general 
rnuBiiuansiiip including ear-training and all branches of theory. 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


LORETTO ABBEY, Wellington St., Toronto, Can. 

A Roman Catholic College and Academy founded in 1848. 

Courses of Study: College, Academic, High School, Commer- 
cial, and Preparatory for University Matriculation. 

SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, A.B., Wesleyan, Principal. 

A Preparatory School for Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, and other colleges, to all of which graduates are ad- 
mitted on certificate. 

- The School offers unusual facilities for those who expect to 
become teachers. The instructors are all graduates of the best 
colleges and universities and have had thorough training. 

The departments of piano, violih, and voice are in the charge 
of women who have had years of study with eminent teachers 
of this country and of Europe as well as successful experience 
in teaching. 

The Boarding Department is limited so that ea(!h student 
receives personal supervision and attention. The Scdiool is 
especially adapted to the care of younger pupils, liaving both 
a matron and a housekeeper, in addition to the oversight of tlie 
principal. 

For Recreation the girls have Horseback Riding, Driving, 
Tennis, Basket-ball, Fencing, and Indoor Games. 

Trolley connections with Louisville permit attendance at 
plays, concerts, and other educational entertainments in tlie 
city. Occasional trips are taken to the Marnmotli Cave an<i 
other points of interest in the State. 
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DWIGHT BC’HOOL THB2 GYMNASIUM DWIGHT HOUSE 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Englewood, N.J. 


Miss EUPHEMIA S. CREIGHTON, 
Miss ELLEN WORCESTER FARRAR, 




Principals. 


Dwight School for Girls was founded in 1859 and since 1899 
has been under the jjersonal direction of Miss Creighton and 
Miss Farrar. 

The school is attractively located at Englewood, one of the 
residentiaf suburbs of New York, offering the advantages of 
Country Life as well as the oi>portunities of New York City. 

The grounds command a fine view of the surrounding country. 
The four houses, Dwight House, Dwight Cottage, Dwight 
Gymnasium, and Dwight Hall, are new and well equipped. 

The atmosphere of the school is homelike with family spirit, 
and the work is earnest in all departments. It i^repares many of 
its students for college and also offers carefully planned and 
advanced courses for those not wishing to enter college. The 
school certificate is accepted by Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and 
Wells. 

All tlie teacihers are specialists and the classes are small. The 
miml)<‘r of boarding pu|)ilH is limited to fifty. 

Outdoor games, gymnasium, tennis, and riding are carefully 
HUi>c‘rviH<Hl. dlie large, new Gymnasium, forty by eighty feet, 
is provided with modern apparatus. A resident trained nurse 
looks carefully after the health of the pupils. 
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THE BUILDINGS ARB OF SUBSTANTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


BROWNELL HALL, Omaha, Neb. 

Miss EUPHEMIA JOHNSON, A.B., Principal. 

A Boarding and Day School for Y oung W omen and Oirls. Pre- 
pares for all Colleges. Faculty of Seventeen. Plome Life. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, 111. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 

The Conservatory is located in the well-known KimV>aU 
Building; Kimball Hall is one of the most fully equipped and 
best known structures dedicated to musical purposes in Chicago. 
Chicago is the accepted metropolis of the West in art. The 
opportunities for hearing good music are unsurpassed. The 
Chicago Orchestra concerts and the Grand Opera are permanently 
established. 

The course of study is divided into five departments: Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Teacher's Certificate, Collegiate, Post- 
Graduate. 

Courses are offered in piano, voice, violin, organ, public school 
music, theory, orchestral instruments, dramatic art, etc. Ex- 
pression and dramatic art are taught in the Walton Pyre School. 

A superior Normal Training School supplies teachers for col- 
leges. Diplomas and degrees are given. The faculty of eighty 
artists include many of international reputation. 

Special features are a complete and well established Normal 
School, a Students' Orchestra, a Musical Bureau, and a well 
arranged series of Faculty and Pupils’ Recitals. 

Many free advantages are offered to deserving students. 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING IS BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED IN THE BEST 
RESIDENTIAL PART OP THE CITY 


BRUNOT HALL, 2209 Pacific Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Miss JULIA P. BAILEY, Principal. 

Brunot Hall is a Church School for Girls accepting both 
boarding and day pupils- The buildings are homelike and 
cheerful and the principal aims to make the school a xjkasant 
Christian home where girls may receive a broad and thorough 
education, fitting them for the highest usefulness in life. 

The climate is unsurpassed. Special attention is given to 
I)hysical culture, and daily x)hysical drill is required. The well 
equii)!><id gymnasium is in charge of sx)ecially trained instructors, 
''rhere is a fine tennis court on the grounds. 

There is a Primary, a Preparatory, and an Academic Depart- 
ment, and tliree courses of study are offered, English, Classical, 
and College Preparatory. 

The Music Deiiartmcnt is under foreign-trained instructors. 
Chorus training is given by the vocal teachers.' Languages are 
taught by native teachers or those trained abroad. The labora- 
tories are especially well equipped and instruction is given in 
(lomestic science, sewing, cooking, and household arts. 

Tile's faculty is made up of ladies from the best families, all 
exiierienced teachers and graduates of leading colleges. The 
School has certificate x)rivilege to all colleges. 

Write for catalog and further information. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE THROUGHOUT THE WINTER 

THE FLAGLER PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mrs. LANGDON GASKIN, Founder and Principal. 

The school offers Preparatory, Elective, and Post Graduate 
Courses with special work in Music and Languages. The 
Faculty is composed of experienced College Women. 

The school is attractive and original in its plan. All the dor- 
mitories are single, opening on copper-screened sleeping porches. 
An Army Bugle calls for periods instead of the bell system. 
Bloomers, blouse, and tennis shoes are worn during school hours, 
and simple frocks in the afternoon and evening. 

The outdoor school life is an innovation. The plan of ediu^a- 
tion is a delight to the students, for out-of-doors in the sliade of 
tropical trees study becomes a pleasure. Gymnastics, Tennis, 
Basket-ball, and all sports are supervised. A Swimming Pool is 
being constructed. 

The school building is heated and lighted by an outside stcuim 
and electric plant owned and operated by the school. The 
pure drinking water comes from a well 230 feet dc^ep. The 
Sanitation is perfect. 

Recitations are held from nine to one-thirty o’clock daily. 
With the exception of the afternoon study hour, the afternoons 
are devoted to outdoor exercises. 

Terms S500, with music $600. No extras. 
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CASA DE ROSAS 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Adams and Hoover 
Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss ALICE K. PARSONS, A.B., Wells, ) p . 

Miss JEANNE W. DENNEN, Bradford Acad., I 

The Girls’ Collegiate School, now in its twenty-fifth year, con- 
tinues under the leadership of its founders, Miss Alice K. Par- 
sons and Miss Jeanne W, Dennen. 

Its location is the best in Los Angeles, and the buildings, fol- 
lowing the Spanish Style of Architecture, are renowned for their 
harmonious beauty. Patios, Arcades, and Balconies are dis- 
tinctive features. 

Rose Court was opened for resident pupils in 1915. Protected 
balconies on t.he second floor make it possible to sleep out of doors. 

The Gymnasium is a one-story building containing a large 
Recreation Hall,, a well equipped Laboratory, and Class rooms 
Hpe(hally designed for the various Departments. 

Supervised gymnasium work is conducted every afternoon. 
Aesth(»ti(5 arid classical dancing are taught. Riding, walking, 
and swimming clubs are special features, and the girls, living 
so much in the orren, enjoy normal, vigorous health. 

Girls are fitted for further consecutive study at school or col- 
lege, or for the broader life at home and in the world. The 
srJiool is a(u?redited to the leading colleges. Social life is en- 
couragtid and the cultivation of graceful manners and courtesies 
is (considered a necessary iiart of education. 

It is ccssentially ii home school, and high purpose is the direct- 
ing infliKauce. Over sixty per cent of the students enter college. 
Tlie (bourses in Art, Business, Domestic Science, and Domestic 
Art ar<c undt?r c?si>eeially fine teachers. The Music advantages 
are sui.'xcrior. 
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HAPPY, HEALTHY GIRLS ENJOYING THE CAMP ACTIVITIES 

KINEOWATHA CAMPS FOR GIRLS, Wilton, Me. 

IRVING G. McCOLL, B.L., General Director, 

Hotel McAlpin, N.Y. City. 

ELISABETH BASS, A.B., Director. 

Camp Kineowatha comprises three separate camps, the Junior, 
Middler, and Senior, for girls of various ages and development, 
from eight to twenty years of age. 

The 1916 Council includes experienced women teachers from 
public and private schools, a U.S. Army Officer from West 
Point for riding instruction, and the swimming instructor from 
the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis as chief instructor in all 
water sports. All departments are in charge of specialists who 
understand how to interest and instruct the young. 

The living quarters o.f the girls are comfortable, attractive 
bungalows, completely equipped with modern plumbing, hot 
and cold running water, electric lights, spring beds, mattresses, 
and complete bedding supplies. Most of these have large living 
rooms with fireplaces, and wide, screened porches which provide 
dry, airy sleeping quarters. 

The daily program provides Horseback Riding under safe 
and efficient direction of the West Point instructor; Swimming, 
Diving, Boating, and Canoeing instruction under the Annapolis 
man; Arts and Crafts, including Jewelry-making, Basketry, 
Leather work. Pottery, and Stencil work, all under experts. 

The Honor Point System in both Kineowatha and Kineo is an 
all-season competition, against established standards for the 
various ages, and it has to do with character and temperament 
as well as with physical and mental accomplishments. 
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INSTRUCTION IN HORSEBACK RIDING IS GIVEN BY U.S. ARMY OFFICERS 
FROM WEST POINT 

KINEO CAMPS FOR BOYS, Harrison, Me. 

IRVING G. McCOLL, B.L., Director, 

Hotel McAlpiii, N.Y. City. 

Camp Kineo is for boys under sixteen, who are classified 
accord inj>; to age and development in three separate camps called 
Juniors, Middlers, and Seniors. 

The Camp Council, all men of mature judgment and experi- 
ence, provides one reliable man for each group of three boys. 
The 191(5 Council includes two Graduate Physicians experi- 
enced in camp control, three Athletic and Physical Directors 
and one Principal of well-known boys’ schools, two U.S. Army 
Officers from the faculty of the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, one for riding instruction and the other for Boy Scout 
training, and many teachers from public and private schools, 
with a minimum of college undergraduates. 

Iior8el)ack-ri<ling is under the safe and efficient directiori of 
U.S. Army Officers from West Point. Swimming, Canoeing, 
Boating, and all Water Sports are unusually welP safeguarded 
under strict regulations. A troop of the Boy Scouts of America 
is rnaiutiiined under West Point men. The Nature Study and 
Cam|)<rraft are of real value. Instruction for three hours each 
day 18 given in something useful and interesting in addition to 
thorough instnurtion for every camper in all sports. 

The Honor System prevails and there is a sympathetic com- 
radeship lietween men and boys. Individual attention is given 
to each campi^r’s needs and the serious responsibilities assumed 
for the moral and physical welfare of the boys are fully realized. 
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READY FOR THE HIKE 

CAMP FESSENDEN, West Ossipee, N.H. 

WALTER L. NOURSE, A.B., Fessenden School, W. 

Newton, Mass. 

RALPH H. PIERCE, A.B. 

JOHN PORTER, Jr., B. S. 

The camp is situated in healthful surroundings near the head 
of Lake Ossipee at an elevation of five hundred feet. The 
twenty acres border on the lake, which here has a fine sand beach. 
The three buildings contain dining, kitchen, living, writing, 
and store rooms, servants’ quarters, and a workshop. The tents 
are each occupied by three boys and a councilor. There are 
two clay tennis courts, a baseball field, facilities for track sports, 
quoits, volley ball, and ping-pong. The fleet consists of row- 
boats, canoes, and two small sailboats. A large float is equiiiped 
with a spring board, diving board and chute. 

A feature is made of “small group” canoe and hiking triiis 
each week. A special trip is also made to Mt, Washington. 

The councilors are all college men and two of the directors 
are teachers at the Fessenden School. The cami) is not exclu- 
sively for Fessenden School boys. Many are from other schools 
in New York, New Jersey, and Maryland, 

Applicants for admission to Camp Fessenden must be known 
to the directors or must present satisfactory references. Boys 
between the ages of eight and sixteen are preferred. The tui- 
tion is $150. Tutoring can be had at $1.50 per hour. 
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AQUAPLANING IS A FEATURE OF THE CAMP SPORTS 


MISHE-MOKWA, A Summer Camp for Boys, 

Lake Winnepesaukee, West Alton, N.H. 

L. THEODORE WALLIS, A.B., Dartmouth ’05. 

Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Permanent habits of right living and the complete all-round 
physical development of the growing boy are the chief purposes 
at Mishe-Mokwa, The camp offers nine weeks of healthy, happy, 
profitable outdoor life under the direction of Mr. Wallis, whose 
profession is the physical development of boys. Mr. Wallis has 
for seven years been physical director of two of the leading boys’ 
schools of greater Boston. Overstrain in competition and in 
exertiise are especially avoided. 

Mishe-Mokwa occupies the whole of Redhead Island. It is 
wooded, but affords room for baseball field and tennis courts. 
The boys sleep in specially designed bungalows with open sides 
and overhanging roofs. The life is one of happy freedom with 
a few simple duties. 

The equipment includes the 36-foot speed boat, “Grey Wolf,” 
witli 70 horse jicwer engine. The high speed of this motor- 
l)oat makes aquaplaning one of the most thrilling and delightful 
si>orts of the <uvmp life. In addition there are small inotorboats 
for short trips and a fleet of Oldtown canoes. 

^I'he small numbi^r makes yiossible great flexibility in the pro- 
gram. Tennis, photography, exploring, gymnastic stunts, 
fishing, making boats, building shacks, mountain climbing, 
swimming, aiul all the usual camp sports are amply provided 
for. All these activities are planned and supervised by a man 
wliose life profession is the Physical Development of Boys. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE EXERCISE ON THE GREEN, 9 A.M. 


MRS. L. H. HASSAN’S CAMP FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 
Pasquaney Nature Club, Bristol, N.H. 

Three hundred acres. Outdoor sleeping. Handicrafts. 



GROUP OP MENUNCATUK CAMPERS 


MENUNCATUK, A SEASHORE CAMP FOR 
GIRLS, Pipe Bay, Guilford, Conn. 

Mrs. THEODORA AMES HOOKER, 

High School, Saugus, Mass. 

^ October 31. Twenty acres of Shore and Woodland. 
All Water Sports, Tennis, Arts and Crafts. Goun( 3 ilors are cob 
lege women. Address after June 25, Box 248, Guilford, Conn. 
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MAKIxNvjr BASKjIiTS IN THE OPEN AIR 


THE HANOUM CAMPS FOR GIRLS, Thetford, Vt. 
Prop, and Mrs. CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y.C. 

The Hanourn Camps are on the hills fifteen miles north of 
White River Junction. To the north are the White Mountains, 
to the west the Green Mountains, and in the valley far below, 
two and a half miles east, flows the Connecticut. 

The Hill Camp is for younger girls. The Lake Camp, a mile 
away on Lake Abenaki, is for older girls. 

The Camp has grown from nine to ninety girls, and from five 
to two hundred acres in eight years. There are now thirty 
tents supplemented by shacks, a bungalow, and other buildings. 
The girls tent by twos and fours, each group being responsible 
for the orderliness of the tent. 

The girls swim, canoe on lake and river, “gypsy” through 
the White and Green Mountains, make their own designs for 
baskets, pottery, jewelry, leather articles, and simple gowns, 
cook in cam|) and on the road, l<jarn the trees, flowers, birds, 
and stars, dance and sing folk music, and give a festival. 

They learn how to saddle and bridle and care for a horse; 
how to mount and clisrnount, to handle the reins and to take the 
different gaits, and then horseback trips of three or four days’ 
duration are taken. 

Eacli year the three or four day canoe trip on the river is 
especially enjoyed. The girls learn how to provide for their 
group, Inlying, cooking, serving and clearing up after each meal. 

Miss Louise Green of the 35lmwood School, Buffalo, for two 
years head of tlie craft department, has this year consented to 
assist Prof, and Mrs. Farnsworth as director. 
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THE SCHOOL GROUP BEFORE IHE SPHINX, STARTING ON A TEN-MILE 
CAMEL RIDE TO SAKKARAH 


MR. SARGENT’S TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

PORTER E. SARGENT, A.M., Harvard, Director. 
EDGAR W. ANTHONY, Jr., A.B., Harvard, Manager. 

WALTER W. COOK, A.B., Harvard, Head Master. 

The School from 1904 to 1914 spent each year alternately in 
Europe or Round the World, traveling a distance of over two 
hundred thousand miles without mishap. 

In Europe, England, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey; and on the 
Round the World trip, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Java, the Straits Settlements, China 
and Japan have been visited and studied. 

School Work was continued almost daily. The multipUcity 
of interests utilized the boy’s whole time and energy to educa- 
tional advantage. Each boy kept a daily journal, and a number 
of these have been of sufficient interest to be published. 

More than one hundred and twenty boys have enjoyed all 
these advantages while continuing their school work in pre|>a- 
ration for college or business. Many have taken the two-ycuir 
course, — ^both Europe and Round the World. 

The School has demonstrated repeatedly that a boy may 
benefit by all these advantages and at the same time, witli 
individual instruction and enhanced interest, l)e prei)ared for 
college examinations in from four to eight sulijec.ts. 

Interrupted by the European War, the School will bc‘ ri'siinu'd 
after the restoration of peace, with a year’s tour of EuropiL 

For Illustrated Booklets, the ‘*Cosmo|)olit 0 ,” tlu" scliool 
paper, etc., address 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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USING THE PATH^JSCOPE TN A MODERN CLASS ROOM 


THE PATHfiSCOPE 

A MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 

The Path6seope is a development of the motion picture pro- 
jector which provides the only safe and practical means of pro- 
ducing motion pictures in the school, church, and home. 

The s|>ecial film developed for use with the Patln^scope is 
absolutely non-inflammable. 

The use of the Path6scope is permitted by all insurance com- 
Iianies, underwriters’ associations and State laws without the fire- 
proof booth and other restrictions that are required where the 
standard motion picture film is used. 

The Path6scope is made by the world’s largest manufacturers 
of motion pictures and films, and is produced especially for 
educational work . 

llie Patli6seoi)0 tjroduces pictures which are perfectly sharp 
and clear. The light is supplied from an incanciescent lamp in 
the iirojector, the current coming from either the ordinary 
elecdric light circuit or from a storage battery. 

There is a Path6scope plan and film service to meet your 
individual re<|uirements. 

Write for illustrated booklet and film list giving complete 
information. 

THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY OF NEW ENCxLAND 
25-29 Arch Bt., Boston, Mass. 


WHO’S WHO 

In The Private Schools 
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Abbot, Benjamin, Phillips Exeter Acad 

Abells, Harry P) , Morgan Park Acad IK, 

Abercrombie, Dr Darnel Webster, Worcester Acad 
Adams, Douglas Howe, Winchester Sch 
Adams, Dr John, Phillips Andover Acad. 

Adams, Luther B , Shady Side Acad 

Adams, T G , Yale Sch 

Adler, Felix, Ethical Culture Sch 

Alberti, William M , Alberti Sch. of Expression 

Alder, Eugene C., Adelphi Acad. 

Aldoua, J E P , Hamilton Cons, of Music 
Allen, Miss Catherine, Birmingham Sch 
Allen, Francis B , Allen-Stevensou Sch. 

Allen, Miss Fredonia, Tudor Hall Sch.. 

Allen, Rev. Hans, Lutheran Ladies’ Sem. 

Allen, Ira Z , Berle Home Sch 

Allen, James E , Acad of Davis and Elkins Col. 

Allen, Joseph Dana, Nichols Sch. . 

Allen, Mrs Joseph, Roger Ascham Sch. 

Allen, Miss Lucy E , The Misses Allen Sch 
Allen, Miss Lucy G , Boston Sch of Cookery 
Allen, Nathaniel T., The Misses Allen Sch 

Allen, Miss V. M., Margaret Allen Sch. . . , . 

Allen, Warren D , Col. of the Pacific, Cons, of Music . ... 

Allen, Miss Willette A , Atlanta Kindergarten Normal Sch. . , . 

Alviene, Claude M., The Alviene Schools . 

Amen, Harlan P , Phillips Exeter Acad. 

Anable, Miss Sarah A., Lake View Inst. 

Anderson, Miss A. S., Kentucky Home Sch . .... 

Anderson, Miss Elsie G., The Smead Sch. . . . 

Anderson, Mrs. J. Scott, American Montessori Train. Sch. for Ti'uchcrs . 
Anderson, Newton M., Asheville Sch . . . . . ... . . 

Anderson, Miss Rose, The Smead Sch. . ... ... 

Angell, Miss L. Gertrude, The Buffalo Sem. .... . . 

Anthon, Dr., Columbia Gram Sch . 

Appleton, Samuel, New Ipswich Appleton Acad. . . . 

Apthorp, Harrison Otis, Milton Acad 

Archibald, Rev. W. L , Acadia Collegiate and Business Acad 

Arms, Miss Caroline Hough, Holton-Arms Sch. . .... . , 

Armstrong, James C., East Liberty Acad. . . . ... 

Arnold, Rev. Brother, La Salle Acad . . . . 

Arnold, E. Hermann, New Haven Normal Sch. of Gym. .... 
Atkinson, G. D., Ontario Ladies’ Col. ... . . . . . . 

Attig, C J., Northwestern Col. Acad . . . . 

Auden, Henry W., Upper Canada Col 

Austin, A. D,, Princeton Summer Sch . . . 

Ayrault, Arthur De Lancey, Heathcote Sch. . .... .... 

Ayres, Dr. Leonard P . . . . .... 
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Bachmann, Rev E. P., The Lankenau Sch. . 

Backus, Mrs., Oak Hall 

Bailey, Miss Bertha, Abbot Acad. ■ 

Bailey, Miss Julia P., Brunot Hall . . . 
Bailey, Walter J , Los Angeles Military Acad. 

Baird, J. G., Baird’s School 

Baker, Rev. E. N., Albert Col . ' . . 

Baker, Mrs. Laura, Baker’s Sch. . . . . 
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248 

243 
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Baker, Miss Susan C , St Margaret’s Boarding and Day Sch 
Baker, Dr Thomas S , Tome Sch 
Baloh, Ernest 

Balch, Mrs Stephen Elliot, The Berkeley Sch 
Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs Ernest H , Baldudn Sch 
Baldwin, Miss Florence, The Baldwin Sch. 

Baldwin, Miss INIary J , Mary Baldwin Sem 
Baldwin, Rev Thcron, Monticello Sem 
Ball, Isaac. Montgomery Bell Acad 
Ballou, Frank W 

Bangs, Miss Lois, Miss Bangs & Miss Whiton’s Sch 
Barber, Miss Bertha A , Jenmng’s Sem 
Barbour, Mrs Anna, The Blake Sch 
Barker, .James L , Weber Acad 

Barker, Mr. and Mrs Samuel N , Chevy Chase Sern 
Barnacle, .1 C , University Sch 

Barnard, Miss Grace Everett, Barnard’s Kindergarten Tr. Sch 
Barnes, E, R , Barnes Sch. 

Barnes, J M , Barnes Sch. 

Barr, Martin W , Pennsylvania Training Sch 
Barrett, Mr W Elmer, Friends Central Sch 
Barrows, Rev W S , De Veaux Sch 
Barstow, Mis.s Mary L C , Mtss Baratow’s Sch 
Bartlett, Miss Ellen Chzbe, Putnam Hall 
Bartlett, M L , Dos Momea Col , Cons of Music 
Barton, Miss Margaret, St Margaret’s Col 
Batchelder, Nathaniel Horton, The Loomis Inst. 

Bates, Robert P , Boys’ Chicago Latin Sch. 

Baur, Miss Bertha, Cincinnati Cons of Music 
Baur, Clara, Cincinnati Con.s. of Mu.sic 
Baylor, J. II., Baylor Sch 
Beaman, Geo B., The Waltham Sch. 

Boarce, Ralph K , Powder Point Sch. 

Board, Dan, Dan Beard Outdoor Scout-School . 

Beard, Miss Lucie C , Miss Beard’.s Sch. 

Beaty, J C., Willow Brook Acad. 

Beaver, Sandy, Riverside Military Acad. 

Beecher, Catherine 

Beers, Ah'xander, Seattle Sem and Col. 

Beeson, John W , Meridian Col 
Beeson, Malcolm A., Meridian Col. 

Bell, R<‘v Gibson, Montgonicry Sch. 

Boll, Thomas, Roxbury Tjatin Sch 

Benchoflf, Howard J,, Massanutten Acad. , . . . 

Benedict, Martin G , St Johnabury Acad. 

Benedict, Miss May D., Mechanics Inst. 

Benedict, Dr. Mary K., Sweet Briar Col. .... 
Benjamin, Mrs. Maurice C., The Benjamin Sch. 

Benner, Edward A., Camp Wellesley . . . . . 

Bennett, Miss May F., The Bennett Sch. . . 

Benshimol, A. L., Stone Sch. ... . . 

Benson, Frank W., Sch. of the Museum of Fine Arts 
Bentl(>y, Wm. Frederick, Knox Cons, of Music . . 

Bc^rgey, Tlu'odore S., Bergey’s Chicago Opera Sch. 

B<*rIo, R(W. A. A , Berle Home Sch 

Berry, Mr., Irving Sch . . . . 

Bethune, Rev. C. J vS., Trinity Col. Sch. , ... 

Betts, Wm. J., Betts Tutoring Sch. . 

Beverstock, Oscar A., Cartt*r<*t Acad. . . . . 

Bickford, Miss Faith, Sea Pines Home Sch . . 

Bickford, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas, Sea Pines Home Sch. 
Bigelow, Miss Florence, Walnut Hill Sch. .... 

Bingham, Robert, The Bingham Sch. . . . . . . 

Bingham, Rev. Wm., The Bingham Sch . .... 

BiHb(‘<*, Harlan M., Riibinson Sem. . ... 

Bixby, Geo. L., Waverl(*y Home and Day Sch. . . 

IRack, Mrs William D., The Mibsoh Tewksbury’s Sch. . 

Blaekford. L. M., The Kpis. H. S 

Blaine, Mrs. Emmons, The Chicago Inst 
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Blair, John I , Blair Acad 

Blake, Miss Ada S , Louisville Collegiate Sch 
Blake, Wm McK., Blake Sch 

Blaker, Mrs Eliza A , Teachers’ Col. of Indianapolis. 

Blanton, J. D , Ward-Belmont 

Blenis, C B , Chappaqua Mountain Inst 

Blews, Richard R., Evansville Sem and Junior Col 

Bliss, Frederick L., Detroit Uiuv Sch 

Blount, Henry G , Pembroke Acad 

Blum, Rev S J , Nazareth Hall 

Boatwright, Airs , Virginia Col (Junior) 

Boldt, August A , Binghamton Training Sch 

Bond, Col Oliver J , The Citadel 

Bondurant, W W , San Antonio Acad 

Boone, Phihp R , Boone’s Univ Sch 

Booth, Geo. A , Booth Prep Sch 

Boothby, Ralph E , St. Stephen’s Sch 

Boothroyd, Frederick, London Cons of Music 

Born, Dr Frank J , Normal Sch, of Physical Education 

Botsford, E Herbert, Northside Col Prep Sch 

Boulden, Rev. Charles, St Alban’s 

Bouhgny, Allle Lea M., Warrenton Country Sch 

Bouv6, Miss Marjorie, Bo.ston Sch of Physical Education 

Bovee, Miss Kate, Bovee Sch. 

Bowen, Miss Ida R , Bowen-Van Cleef Sch. 

Bowman, Morgan W., McDonogh Sch. 

Boyd, Mi.ss Ellen W , St. Agnes Sch. 

Boyesen, Miss Augusta, Boyesen Sch. 

Bracken, Mrs Willard S , The Cosmopolitan Sch. of Music & Drain 
Bradley, Miss Alice, Miss Parmer’s Sch 
Bradley, Mrs. Tobias, Bradley Polytechnic Inst. 

Bragdon, Charles C., Lasell Sem 

Braley, Miss Elizabeth W., The Holman Sch 

Braley, Miss Jessie N., The Holman Sch. 

Brearley, Samuel, Brearley Sch. 

Breek, Rev. James L., Shattuck ... 

Breed, Stephen A , Waramaug Wigwam 
Brendlinger, Miss Margaret, Hillside 
Brewer, Miss Anne T., The Girls’ Latin Sch. 

Brewster, N R., Sycamore Farm Sch. . . . 

Brewster, Miss Rachel W., Brookwood Sch. . . . 

Brick, N. William, Cal. Military Acad- . .... 

Bridges, Miss Edith, Miss Ransom & Miss Bridges’ Sch. 

Bridgman, George B , Art Students’ League of N Y. . 

Briggs, John De Q., St Paul Acad. . . ... ... 

Bnnsmade, Frederick Gunn, Gunnery Sch. . . 

Brinsmade, John C., Gunnery Sch- . . 

Bnnsmade, William G., Ridge Sch. ... 

Bristol, Mias Alice A., Bristol Sch. . 

Bristol-Nelson, Mrs. Cora, Bristol-Nelson Sch. . ... 

Brodhead, Miss, The Irving Sch. .... 

Bronson, Miss C C., The Misses Bronson’s Sch. , . . . . 

Brooks, Miss Anne H., Bettie Stuart Inst. , . , . 

Brooks, James, Burr and Burton Sem. . . . .... 

Brooks, Wendell S., Brooks Sch. . . 

Brown, Alonzo, Brown College-Prep Sch. . . , . 

Brown, Arthur E., Harrisburg Acad. . 

Brown, Coleman Peace, Episcopal Acad . ... 

Brown, E. A., Morningaide Acad. ... ... 

Brown, Edwin P , Wayland Acad , .... 

Brown, Dr, Elias G , The Mountain Sch 

Brown, Frederick L., Brown Sch. of Tutoring . .... 

Brown, George J., Brown College Prep, Sch. ... . . 

Brown, Harold Haven, The Art Sch- of the John Herron Art Inst. 

Brown, Isaac, Lawrenceville Sch. . 

Brown, Misa Lulu M., Ottawa University Acad 

Brown, Obadiah, Moses Brown Sch. . . 

Brown, Col Orvan Groff, Miami Military Acad 

Brown, Wm. H., Berkeley Sch 
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Browne, Gecji’^ne H , Brow no <& NielioLs Soh 
Brovviu', Mi&s. JMaud M , PithhUK* Collej^iaU* Soh 
Browne, Mibh S Alice, Tolethoipe 

Biow'nell, Mimh Eleanor O , The Misses Shipley’s Sch 

Brownell, H ]J , Belhel Col 

Brownell, Miss Jane L , The Baldwin Soh 

Brow'ning, John A , Browning Sch 

Biownilec, Miss Janet Ij , Dilw'orth Hall 

Brumby, Aliss, Lucy Cobb Inst 

Brusie, Charles F , hit. Pleasant Acad 

Buchanan, Mrs James I , Pittsburgh & Allegheny Kind Col 

Bueher, ,luhn C , The Peekskill Military Acad 

Buck, Spav(‘r B , Berkshire Sch 

Buckley, Bc'njamin Lord, Buckley Soh 

Buokley, Horace hi , Elgin Acad 

Buehler, Rev Huber Gray, Hotchkiss Sch 

Butord, h'lr and hlrs E G , Buford Col 

Bundy, Miss Annie hi P , Sch of Pianoforte Inlaying 

Bunnclle, Miss Blanche, Los Robles Sch. 

Buonurnici, Carlo, Fox-Buonaniici Sch 
Burdett, hlrs Marita hi , Derby Acad 
Burgess, Rev Frederick, St Paul’s Sch 
Burgess, Theodore C , Bradley Polytechnic Inst 
Burke, Miss Katharine, Miss Burke’s Sch 
Burnett, Plarnet, Fay Sch 
Burnett, J hi , Carson & Newman Col. 

Burnett, Joseph, St hlark'.s Sch 

Burnham, Miss, The hlary A Burnham Soh 

Burnham, Miss Martha C, The Mary A Burnham Sch 

Burnham, Fred W , Shepard Sch 

Burton, Col. Robert A , Jefferson hlilitary Col 

Bush, Wm. L., Rush Cons 

Butler, Arthur P , Morristown Sch. . . 

Butler, George P., Acad of Richmond County 

Butler, Miss Nellie V , Fauquier Inst 

By tel, Mias hliriam A , Cathedral Sch. of St Mary 
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164 

179 
417 

180 
114 


190 

146 


231 
146 
17, 107 
115 
215 
17, 1C9 
420 
360 
203 
218 


207 
118 
142 
200 
104 
213 
104 
102 
162 
240 
151 
222 
17, 123 
137 
187 
172 


Cady, Cahdn Braincrd, hlusic-Education Sch 
Cady, hlisa Elizabeth H., Music-Education Sch. 

C'iairns, hliss Anna vSueed, Forest Park Univ. . . 

Calhoun, Miss, Culhoun-Chamberlain Sch. . . 

Calhoun, Miss Mary, The Leeto Sch. 

C’alliihan, Henry White, The Berkeley Inst 
Camerer, Emil E , N.Y Preparatory Sch. 

Camp, Miss Esther Louise, Albany Acad. . . . 

Carnpliell, llr. A. H., The Campbell Sch 
Campbell, B. H., Columbia Grammai Sch. 

Campbell, Mrs. C N., Stephenson Sem. 

Gamplxdl, James R , Kingsley Sch . . 

Cannon, Dr. .lames, Jr., The Bluckstone Col . 

Clapen, Miss Bessie T., Miss Cap^m’s Sch. 

Clujicn, Miss Louise, Miss Capmi’s Sch ... . . 

Clarbutt, Miss May, Asheville Sch. . . . . 

C'arey, Bruce A., The Hamilton Cons of Music 

Carey, Mrs Francis K , Gilman Country Sch 

Car(‘y, Miss Margaret C., The Arundell Sch. . 

C’arlson, Gudron I., Skidmore Seh. of Arts 
Carlson, John F., The Art Students’ Ia*ague of N.Y. 

Carmichael, G<*orge E., Brunswick Seh 

Carpenter, H. Manning, The Carpenter Seh. . . 

Carr, Dr. John W., Friends’ Central Seh. . ... 

Carroll, Miss, St. Agnes’ Seh, . , . . - . • 

(hirroll. Miss Elizabeth M., The Arundell Seh. 

CarH«s Miss Elizah(‘th, Graham Hall 

(hirter, Miss Maude Virginia, Carter Sch . . 

Cartwright, Misft Ethel M., MeGiU Scdi. of Physieal Education 
f'aruthiTH, Miss Julia L., Carutlu^rs Seh. of Piano . . . 

(’ary, Frueman, Ohio Mil. Inst , . . • 

Curve^r, John L., Frii'ntls Seh. ... . . . . 
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217 
. 421 

328 
167 
172 
114 
170 
164 
117 
. 189 

18, 122 
189 
102-3 
103 
420 
. 247 

38, 132 
183 
. 239 

220 
112 
110 
. 211 
. 248 

. 183 

. 198 

419 
, 388 

425 
1.'52 
. 209 
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Cash, J P , Gibaon-lNIercer Inst 

Caskin, Mrs Langdon, Florida Open Air Sch 

Cassedy, John Irvin, National Park Sem 

Castleman, Misses, Herndon Sem 

Caswell, Mrs G A , The Marlborough 

Cate, Curtis W , Santa Barbara Sch 

Cawley, Edgar M., Indianapolis Cons of Music 

Chadwick, George W , N E Cons of Music 

Chaires, Miss Anna, Miss Chaires Out-door Sch 

Chalif, Louis H , The Chahf Normal Sch of Dancing 

Chamberlain, Miss, Calhoun-Chamberlain Sch 

Chamberlayne, Miss Catharine J , Miss Chamberlayne’s Sch 

Chamberlayne, Churchill G , Chamberlayne Sch 

Chambers, Miss Mary E , Darlington Sem 

Chandler, Walter, The Arundell Sch 

Chapin, Miss Maria Bowen, Miss Chapin's Sch, 

Chapman, Mrs , Spnngside . 

Cheever, jSzekiel, Boston Latin Sch 

Child, Miss Katherine B., Sch of Fine Arts, CrafLs, and Dec Design 
Choate, Wilkam G., The Choate Sch 
Church, Geo Dudley, Abbott 

Church, Emma, Chicago Sch of Applied and Normal Art . 

Church, Miss Mary C , Miss Church’s Sch 
Church, William Howell, St Alban’s , . 

Clapp, Roger E. E , Roger de Coverley Sch 
Clark, Miss Caroline R , Dearborn Morgan Sch. 

Clark, Miss Ehza L., Sarah Fuller Home 
Clarke, A S Gregg, Keewaydin Camps 
Clayton, Francis T., Proctor Acad- 
Clendenm, William W,, Camp Passumpsic 
Clewell, Rev. John H., Moravian Sem & Col 
Clough, Arthur J , Lawrence Acad 
Cluett, Geo. B., Pawhng Sch 

Coates, Mrs Isabel D. . . . . . . 

Coats, Miss Marion, Ferry Hall . . 

Cobb, C. E., Camp Winona . . 

Cobb, General, Lucy Cobb Inst . . . . 

Cobb, Rev. Roderick P , Cathedral Sch. . . 

Coburn, Abner, Coburn Classical Inst. , 

Cocke, Mias Matty L., Hollins Col ... 

Codding, Miss Charlotte, .Tenning.s Sem .... . . . 

Coerr, Rev. J. Morris, Christ Church Sch. 

Coffey, R, T , E. Corinth Acad 

Coffin, Chas L , Penn. Col. Acad. . . . 

Colt, Rev. Henry Augustus, St Paul’s Sch . .... 05 , 

Coit, Joseph Howland, St, Paul’s Sch. ... 

Coit, J. Milnor, St Paul’s Soh 

Coit, Miss Ruth, The Cambridge Sch. 

Colbume, Miss Clara I., The Rayson Sch . . ... 

Cole, Rev. Lawrence T., Trinity Sch. 

Coleman, Miss Lucy S., Richmond Training Sch. . . . . . 

Collar, William C , Rox Latin Sch. . 

Collison, I. H , Highfield Sch 

Colton, Miss Elizabeth 

Comber, W. T., Hill Croft Sch 

Combs, Gilbert R., Combs Broad St Cons, of Music . . . 

Commery, Stephen, West Side Musical Col 

Compton, Miss Fanny A., Miss Compton’s Sch 

Comstock, Miss Elinor, The Elinor Comstock Sch 

Comstock, Miss M. Louise, The Comstock Sch 

Conan t, Mias Charlotte H., Walnut Hill Sch 

Conant, Willis G , Blake Country Sch , 

Connah, Dou^as J., New School of Design 

Conner, Rev. B C , Williamsport Dickinson Sent 

Connor, R. W., Brooklyn Acad of Musical Art 

Conover, R. S., Bedford Sch. , . ... 

Converse, Miss Sarah, North Ave Presbyterian Ch. Day Sell. . . . 

Conway, Moneure D., Conway Hall . . 

Cook, Col. Elbert M., The Cook Acad 
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364 
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209 
235 
328 

158 
135 
182 
183 
167 
181 
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224 
113 
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158 
158 
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177 
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206 
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181 
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120 
169 
195 
257, 271 
190 
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121 
. 350 
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128, 133 
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. 117 
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. 247 
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. 220 
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. 219 

. 168 
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. 120 
. 224 

. 212 


425 

290 

356 

130 

210 
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Cook, Miss Flora J , Francis W Parker Sch 
Cooke, Berton E , Potter Acad 
Cooke, Francis King, Girton Sch for Girls 
Cooke, Miss Helen, The Brookfield Sch 
Cooke, IMiss Helen Temple, Dana Hall 
Cooke, IMiss Marion, The Brookfield Sch 
Cooley, Miss J C , Bancroft Training Sch 
Coope, Miss Eugenia CJ , Hewlett Sch 
Copeland, Miss Susan E , Miss Copeland’s Sch 
Cornish, Miss Gertrude E , House in the Pines 
Cosgrave, Mis John O’Hara, The Finch School 
Cotton, llev. John, Boston Latin Sch 
Courtis, S A. 

Cowell, flervey S , Cushing Aead 

Cowles, JMiss Emma Milton, Miss Cowles’ Sch. 

Cowper, Holmes, Drake Univ , Cons, of Music 
Cox, Mrs J , Country Home Sch 
Cox, Mias Leonora, St Margaret’s Hall 
Coy, Edw G , The Hotchkiss Sch. 

Crabbe, Dr W R , Shady Side Acad 

Cramer, Frank, Manzanita Hall 

Crane, Muss Julia, Crane Normal Inst 

Cranor, Miss Katherine T , Sknlmore Sch of Arts 

Craven, Rev Charles E , Craven Sch 

Cravens, C3ol DuVal G , Sewanee Military Acad 

Crawford, Miss Mary S , King-Craw-ford Sch 

Creighton, Miss Euphemia, Dwight Sch . 

Crossler, Miss I B , Elmhurst 
Cnsfiold, Miss, Waynflete Sch 

Cnstj Mr. and Mrs. Haldy M., The Mary Lyon Sch. 
Cronise, Miss Caroline C , Chicago Kind. Inst. . 

CroHwell, James G., Brcurley Sch. 

Crouse, Mrs. J. N , Cleveland Kind Tram Sch. 

Culver, Henry H , Culver Military Acad 
Gumming, Charles A , Cuniming Art Sch. 

Cummings, Miss Mabel Homer, The Brimmer Sch 

Cummings, Robert L , Longwood Day School 

Cumnock, Robert McLean, Northwestern University, Sch. < 

Curlctte, Miss Margery, Westbourne Sch 

Curry, Dr S. S., Seh. of Exxireasion 

Curtis, IMiss Elizabeth, Curtus-Pcabod.v Sch 

Curtis, Mias Ella A., Danbury Music Seh 

Curtis, Frederick vS , The Curtis Sch. . . . 

Curtis, R(‘at F., University Sch 

Curtis, Rev. Wm. F., Allentown Col. 

Cushing, Dr John P., Hamden Hall 
Cushing, C. C S., Westminster Seh. 

Cushing, C. E., Westminster Seh 
Cushing, W. L., Westminster Seh 

Cushing, W. S., Westminstc^r Sch 

Cushman, Miss Martha A., Chestnut Hill Sch. . . 
Cutler, Dr. Arthur Hamilton, Cutler Sch. ... 

Cutler, Henry F., Mt. Hermon Sch 


Dana, Wm. H., Dana’s Musical Inst, and Col of Music 220 

Darlington, Hon Smedli*y. Darlington Sem. . 182 

Davenport, Mrs. Helen W., Ston Holm .... 423 

Davenport, William, The Country Day Sch. ... . . 137 

Davidson, Col. H. P., Northwestern Mil. Acad 153 

Daviilson, R. P., North w'cstern Mil. Acad. ... . . . . 153 

I^avidson, Dr. S. G., Davidson Sch. ... .... 240, 258, 272 

ijavies, Mi-ns Funny K., Wykeham Rise 164 

Davis, Arthur Kyle, Southern Female Col. 189 

I>aviH, Miss Katnenm* H., The Barnar<l Seh 118, 171 

Davis, Mrs. Mary H. Gale, The Lucia Gale-Barber Seh. of Rhythm and 

Corrclate<l Arts . • • 380 

Davis, Major Milton F., N.Y. Mil, Acad 147 

Davis, Miss N. J., The Birmingham Sch. . . • • 

Davis, Capt. Thomas A., Ban Diego Army and Navy Acad 155 
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Davis, William Holmes, Danville Sch 
Davison, Miss y , Hillcrest Sch 
Day, Miss Lydia Dwaght, The Comstock Sch 
de Bnsay, Charles T , L’Acadeniie de Bnsay 
de Laguna, Miss Frederica H , Westlake Sch 
De Lancey, Miss Amelia, De Lancey Sch 
DeMentte, Edwan, The DelMeritte Sch 
de Quelin, Miss Grace Biddle, Biddle Sch 
De Vigne, Miss Edith M , Cornish Sch 
De Voro, Miss R J , Glendale Col 
De Wolfe, Rev Henry T , Acadia Ladies’ Sem 
Deane, John H , Jr., The Deane Sch 
Degen, Geo F , Degen Sch 
Degen, Miss Jessie, The May Sch 
Deichmann, Dr E , Mt Vernon Collegiate Inst 
Dennen, Miss Jeanne W , Girls’ Collegiate Sch 
Derby, Madam Sarah, Derby Acad 
Deveroll, Miss Frances E , The Dcverell Sch 
Dewey, John 

Dewing, Henry Frankhn, Monson Acad 
Dickason, John H , Wooster Acad. 

Dickerson, Charles E , Northfield Sem 
Dickinson, Miss R. B , Pine Brook Sch 
Dickinson, Robert 

Dickson, Mrs Geo , St. Margaret’s Col 

Dielman, Frederick, Cooper Union 

Diman, Rev John B , St George’s Sch 

Dionne, GAL, Kelvin Sch 

Dixon, Rev. Wm , Hitchcock Military Aeud 

Doane, Rt Rev, Geo Washington, St Mary’s Hall 

Doane, Rt Rev William Croswell, St Agnes Sch 

Dobbin, Rev. James, St James Sch . . . 

Doll, Miss Louise M , Glen Airy Horflc 
Douglass, Gaylord W , Wilbraham Acad 
Dousman, L de V., Keewatin Acad 
Dow, Mrs , Mrs Dow’s Sch. 

Dresser, Mrs Ellen C , Standish Manor Sch. . 

Drope, W. J , Lake Lodge Sch ... 

Drury, Rev Samuel Smith, St Paul’s Sch 
Du Val, Miss Mary Hyde, St Anne’s Sch. . . 

Dudley, Augustus T , Noble <fe Greenough Sch. 

Dudley, Mrs Charles T , Woodcraft Sch ... 

Duerr, Alvan E , The Stone Sch. . ... 

Duff, Mrs Dora E., Technical Normal Sch. of Chicago 
Dulon, Miss Clara C., Bremestead 
Dummer, William, Dummer Acad 

Duncan, Chas- M , N.J Military Acad . . . . 

Dunham, James A-, Boys’ Latin Sch 

Dunham, S R , Stone Sch . ... , . , . 

Dunn, Col J E , Silver Lake Military and Naval Sch. . 
Dushane, Miss Nanna D., Roland Park Country Sch. 

Duval, Miss Mariah P , St. Hilda's Hall 

Dvorak, Edward, Centralizing Sch. . . .... 

Dwight, Timothy 
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97 

. 208 
119 
239 

174 
. 35, 103 

418 
131 
97 
. 147 

184 
188, 189 
222, 237 

44 


Eastman, Miss Annie H , The Misses Eastman’s Sch. . . 
Eastman, Dr and Mrs. Charles A , Camp Oahe . . 

Eastman, Mrs Guy W., Norwich Art Sch 

Eastman, Miss Julia A., Dana Hall . . . , 

Eastman, Miss Mary T., The Misses Eastman’s Sch. 

Eastman, Miss Miriam M., The Misses Eastman’s Sch 

Eastman, Miss Sarah P., Dana Hall 

Eaton, Major George D., Western Military Aead, . . . 

Edgar, Miss, Miss Edgar’s Sch. . . ' 

Edsall, Rt. Rev. S. C , St Mary’s Hall 

Eels, Miss Caroline W., St, Mary’s Hall . . .... 

Egan, Miss Louisa H , Miss Egan’s Sch. ... ... 

Ege, Otto F., Sch of Industrie Art of the Penn. Museum . 
Ehler, George W., Dept, of Physical Educ. of the Univ. of Wis. 


185 

274 
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159 
185 
185 
159 
152 
249 
197 
197 

421 
227 
235 
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PAGE 


Eittreini, Iv O., Jewell Lutheran Col 
Eitzel, Howard S , Phillips Brooks Sch. 

Elder, Miss Ella C , Training Sch of the Buffalo Kind Assoc 

Elder, M F , Christ Church Sch 

EUot, Rev Wm Greenleaf, Mary Inst 

Ellis, Miss Harnett Stratton, Moulton Col 

Eltinge, Miss Louise, Gardner Sch 

Ely, Arthur H , Ely Sch 

Ely, Miss B Antoinette, Bartholomew-Clilton Sch 

Ely, Miss Elizabeth, Ely Sch 

Emerson, C W , Emerson College of Oratoiy 

Emerson, Rev Joseph 

Emery, Grenville, Harvard Sch 

Emery, Mrs Mary M , Inst of Applied Aits of Ohio JMechanics Inst 

Eneboe, Arthur, The Misses Tewksbuiy’s Sch 

Engelmann, Peter, Gerrnan-English Acad 

England, W. F , Lordsburg Col 

Engle, J S , Southern Sem 

Erickson, Miss Martina C , Monticello Sem 

Evans, Charles G., Randolph-Maeon Inst 

Evans, Frederick Vance, Lawrence Cons of Music 

Evans, H. David, Evans Sch 

Evans, Miss Jeannie, Miss Guild and Miss Evans’s Sch 
Evans, Mrs. Lyndon, The Sch for Domestic Arts & Science 
Everett, Miss Cdiurlotto Crittenden, The Colonial Sch 
Evers, Miss Olive A., Stanley Hall 
Ewing, James F., Portland Acad 


216 

416 

374 

121 

199 

384 

168 

166 

192 

166 

236 


44 

155 

227 

173 

215 

424 

188 

196 

189 


223 


143, 268 
157, 275 
239 
185 
198, 223 
217 


Faelten, Carl, Faelten Pianoforte Sch 
Falck, Edward, Master Sch of Music 
Farewell, Rev. F L , Ontario Ladies’ Col 
Fans, Miss Netta, Cleveland Kind Tram Sch . 

Farmer, Fannie Merritt, Miss Farmer’s School . 

Farnsworth, Prof, and Mrs. Charles H , Camp Hanoum 
Farnum, Royal B , Chautauqua Summer Sch of Arts & Crafts 
Farrand, Major Roy F., St. John’s Military Acad 
Farrand, Samuel A., Newark Acad 
Farrand, Wilson, Newark Acad . . 

Farrar, Miss Ellen W , Dwight Sch. . . 

Faulkner, Miss, Miss Faulkner’s House of Education 
Faulkiu‘r, Miss Elizabeth, Faulkner Sch ... 

Faulkm^r, Miss Geor^ne, Faulkner Sch 
Fawcett, Miss, Miss Fawcett’s Sch. . 

Fay, Eliza Bunu^tt, The Fay Sch . ... 

Fay, Waldo Burnett, The Fay Sch. . . 

Fearnlc‘y, Rev. John, St. Mary’s Hall 
hallows. Miss Mary Iaiuisc, Elmwood Sch. 

PY‘r<^, Gr«*g<iry, St Boniface Col. . . 

Ferens, Th<* Mish<‘H, Ferens Sch. . . . . 

Ferguson, Dr. H(‘nry, St Paul’s vSeh. 

Ferns, Woodbridge N., Ferris Inst, . . . . . 

Ferry, Rev. Wm, M., Ferry Hall . . . • 

F(‘HHen<h‘n, Fretleriek J , The Fessenden Sch, . . 

Field, W. L. W., Milton Acad. 

Fine, John B., Princeton Prep. Sch. . . ... 

Finn, Miss, Ivy Hall Sch ... 

Firth, Wm. P., Pickering Col. ... 

Fishburms James A., Fishburnc Military Acad . 

Fislu'r, Rev. C, C., Millersburg Col. ... 

Fisher, Dr. Edward, Toronto Cons, of Music . 

Fisher, Miss Laura, N.Y. Kindergarten Assoc. • • 

Fitts, Miss Alice E., Pratt Inst., Sch. of Kiml. Training 
Fitzgerald, W. S., Fitzgerakl and Clarke Sch. . 
tdagg, James Chester, The Danforth Sch .... 

Flanders, Ralph L., N.E. Cons, of Music ... 

Fle<d, John S,, Fh'ct Sch. . . , ^ 

FleetwoiHi, Rev, R Frank, Waterman Hall . . . • 

Flexner, Dr. Abraham .... . - 

FlimuT, Ira A., Th(‘ Huntington Sch. . 


218 
425 
246 
232 
238 
276 
368 
153 
. 122 
123 

177 
160 
195 
195 
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104 
104 

178 
424 
390 
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Foering, H E , Bethlehem Prep Sch 

Forehand, Miss Josephine, Boston Y W C A Sch of Domestic Science 
Fort, Samuel J , Gelston Heights Sch 
Fosbery, C S , Lower Canada Col 

Fowler, Col C W , Kentucky Military Inst IS, 

Fowler, Mias Louisa M , St Timothy’s Sch 

Fowles, Raymond A., Grandview Normal Inst 

Fox, Fehx, Pox-Buonamici Sch 

Fox, George L , The Umv Sch 

Fraeincke, August, N Y Col of Music 

Francis, Miss Vida Hunt, Hillside 

French, John Shaw, Morris Heights Sch 

Friedrich, Henry, The Kohut Sch 

Frost, Gideon, Friends Acad 

Fuller, Miss Clara C , The Ossining Sch 

Puller, Mrs Lucia F , American Sch of Miniature Painting 

Funcken, Louis E , St Jerome’s Col 

Funkhauser, W D , Cascadilla Sch 

Furman, J M , Irving Seh 

Fyfe, Dr. R A , Woodstock Col. 


129 

238 

242 

249 

151 

1S4 

138 

218 

113 

218 

165 

108 

119 
209 
174 
426 
247 
122 

120 
247 


Gage, Walter Boutwell, Hackley Seh 
Gaines, Clement C., Riverview Acad 
Gallagher, Wm , Thayer Acad. 

Gamage, Frederick L , Pawling Sch. 

Ganong, Miss Susan, Rothesay Sch 
Gantvoort, A. J , Col. of Music of Cincinnati 
Gardiner, Rev. Frederic, Yeates Sch. 

Gardner, Miss Effie A , Brooks Sch. 

Gardner, Miss Helen E., Drake Umv 
Garrett, Miss Mary, Bryn Mawr Sch 
Garrison, Winfred E , Claremont Sch. 

Garvin, Joseph L., Wm Woods Col. . 

Gates, Miss Anne C , Graham Sch. 

George, John M., George Sch. . . , . 

George, Vesper L., New Sch. of Design & Illustration 
Gerdine, Miss, Lucy Cobb Inst. . . 

Gibbs, Robert A., Page Military Acad 
Gignilliat, Col. L R , Culver Military Acad 
Gill, Miss Bessie F , Miss Capen’s Sch. 

Gilman, Arthur, The Cambridge Sch . . 

Gilman, Daniel Coit, Gilman Country Sch. . , . 

Gladden, Miss Alice, Columbus Sch. . . . 

Glass, Miss Katherine R , Fort Loudoun Sem. 
Godfrey, Benjamin, Monti cello Sem. 

Goetschius, Percy, Inst of Musical Art of N.Y. 

Golz, Julius, Columbus Art Sch. . . . 

Good, Grover C-, Howe Sch. . . . , . 

Gooden, Rev. Robert E., Harvard Sch. 

Goodman, Rev. R. A , Mount Amoena Sem. . . 
Goodwin, Edward J., The Packer Collegiate Inst. 
Goodwin, Miss S., Hathaway House . . . , . 

Gorden, Mrs. Elise, The Larches ... , . 

Gordon-Maoleod, L E., Los Angeles Sch. of Art 
Graham, Rev. Dr. A. A., Moose Jaw Col. 

Granahan, Miss Alice, Acad. Mt. St Vincent . . . 
Grandgent, Prof. C. H. . . 

Gray, Alonzo, Brooklyn Heights Sem . . 

Gray, Claude, Locust Grove Inst, . .... 

Gray, Ernest L., Berwick Acad. . . 

Gray, Miss Matilda, St. Agnes Sch 

Gray, Col. P. L., Bingham Sch- at Mebane 
Green, Charles Ewing, Lawrenceville Sch. . . , 

Green, Henry, Lawrenceville Sch 

Green, John C., Tjawrenceville Sch 

Green, Stephen, Wenonah Military Acad 

Green, Dr. Wm. H., Wenonah Military Acad. . . . 
•Greene, Thomas Evans, Wilson-Greene Sch. of Music 
Greenough, James J , Noble <fe Greenough Sch. . . . 
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Greer, Miss Flora, Brooklyn Heights Sem. 

Gregory, Adolf, Oakland Cons, of Music 
Gregory, Mrs, A R., Westminster Col. 

Gregory, Miss Edith H , Walnut Lane Sch 

Gricbsch, Max, German-English Acad 

Grier, Alvan R , Birmingham Sch 

Grier, Dr Lemuel G , Birmingham Sch 

Griffith, William A., Univ, of Kansas 

Griffin, Rev A. K , St. Clement’s Col 

Groszmann, Dr Maximihan P. E , Herbart Hall 

Guckenberger, Benjamin, Birmingham Cons, of Music . 

Guest, J S. H , Appleby Sch 

Guild, Miss Fannie C., Mias Guild and Miss Evans’s Sch. 
Guhck, Mr and Mrs Edward L , Aloha Camps . . 

Gulick, Mrs Charlotte V., Sebago-Wohelo Camp . 

Gulick, Dr. Luther H , Sebago-Wohelo Camp 
Gundry, Miss Mattie, Virginia Training Sch. 

Gunn, Abigail Brinsmade, Gunnery Sch. . . 

Gunn, Frederick W., Gunnery Sch. 

Gussen, Mr. and Mrs., Birmingham Cons, of Music 
Gustafson, Lewis, David Rankin, Jr Sch. of Mechanical Trades 
Guttman-Rice, Mme. M , Master Sch. of Music ... 

Gwyn, Miss Elsie S , Gwyn Sch 
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223 

245 

180 

316 

182 

182 

372 

244 

241 

220 

247 

157 

275 

272 

272 

243 

110 

110 

220 

143 

425 

190 


Hackett, Frank S., Rivordalo Country Sch 

Hackley, Mrs. Caleb Brewster, Hackley Sch 
Hagen, Rev. E- S., Linden Hall Sem. . , 

Haines, Miss Faith H , Now Jersey Acad. 

Haire, Miss Anna R., Univ. Sch 

Haley, Charles W., Brewster Acad 
Hall, J. Otis, North Yarmouth Acad. 

Hall, Miss Mira, Mias Hall’s Sch. .... 
Hallock, Gerard, Hallock Sch. 

Hambourg, Michael, Hambourg Cons, of Music . . . 

Hamill, Hugh, Lawrenceville Sch. 

Hamill, Rev. Samuel, Lawrenceville Sch 
Hamilton, Miss Edith, Bryn Mawr Sch. . . 

Hamilton, George T., Sch. of Design of Detroit Museum 

Hamlin, Miss, Hamlin Sch 

Hamsher, Frank Manual Training Sch. 

Handsombody, F. T., High Sch. of Quebec 

Hanke, Emil, Cook Acad 

Hansoom, Frank E., Gould’s Acad. . 

Hanus, Prof. Paul 

Harcum, Mrs. Edith Hatcher, The Harcum Sch. 

Hardy, Miss Charlotte G., Trafalgar Inst, . . 

Hardy, Col. J. C., Gulf Coast Military Acad. . 

Hare, Rev. J. J., Ontario Ladies’ Col, . 

Harker, Miss Catherine, Miss Harker’s Sch. 

Harker, Joseph R., Acad, of the 111. Women’s Col. 

Harmon, Mrs. A. Cora, Hill Crest 

Harrar, Miss Emma R., Devon Sch 

Harris, Miss, Virginia Col. (Junior) . . . 

Harris, Miss Julia Fillmore, Craig Open Air Sch. 

Harris, T. G., San Marcos Baptist Acad. . . . 

Harris, Dr. Wm. A., Virginia Col (Junior) . . 

Harrison, Miss Elizabeth, National Kindergarten College. 
Harroff-Androws, Mrs. Flora, Harroff Sch. of Expression 
Harstrom, Dr. Carl A., Harstrom Sch- 


17, 38, 


Hart, Miss Caroline M. C., Miss Hart’s Train. Sch. for Kind. 
Harthorn, Drew T., Coburn Classical Inst. , . . 

Hartman, Edwin M., Franklin & Marshall Acad. 

Hartridge, Miss Emelyn B., Hartrid^e Sch. . . . 

Haskell, Miss Harriet Newell, Montioello Sem. . 

Haskell, Miss Mary E., Miss Haskell’s Sch. 

Hatch, Rev. John W., Montpelier Sem. . . . 

Hattataedt, John J., American Cons, of Music . . 

Haviland, Walter W., Friends Select Sch. 

Hawn, Henry Gaines, Hawn Bch. of the Speech Arts 


118, 263 
. . 119 

182 
200 
194 
350 
350 
163 
. 108 
. 246 

124 
124 
183 
228 
200 
143 
388 
210 
350 
70 
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249 
151 
246 
201 
196 
242 
330 
188 

420 
214 
188 
232 
380 
112 
231 
204 
128 
177 
196 
157 
206 
221 
211 
236 
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Hawthorne, Charles W., Cape Cod Sch. of Art 426 

Hayward, Col. B D., Nebraska Mihtary Acad . 314 

Hazard, Arthur Boston Sch. of Painting . 224 

Hazen, Mrs John C., Pelham Manor Sch. , 172 

Hazen, Wm L., Barnard Sch. IIS, 171, 261 

Head, Miss, Miss Head’s Sch. 201 

Heard, James, Summit Acad. . 123 

Hearn, Rev. David W., Loyola Sch. 116 

Heath, Miss Jane R., St Timothy’s Sch. 1S4 

Heggie, Rodney M , Hicks Sch. 145 

Hegner, Mrs. Bertha Hofer, Pestalozzi-Froebel Kind Train. Sch. 233 

Hem, Carl, N.Y. Col. of Music . . .... 218 

Helm, Thaddeus G , Frankhn & Marshall Acad 128 

Hemstock, Mrs. Mary A., Valparaiso Univ. . 376 

Henderson, Dr. C. Hanford, Manenfeld Open Air Sch. . . 72, 136, 260, 273 

Henley, Miss Grace, Polytechnic Elem. Sch. . . . . .217 

Henry, Miss Julia S., Roycemore Sch. . . 195 

Henshaw, Col. A. M , Ohio Military Inst. 152 

Hensley, Mrs. Adelia G., Mt. Vernon Sem. 185 

Herrick, Mias Frances J., Terrace Home Sch- 242 

Herron, John, Art Sch. of John Herron Art Inst , . 228 

Hester, Simon N , Central Acad. .... . 356 

Hewlett, W. H., Hamilton Cons, of Music . . . 247 

Hey wood. Miss, Mias Low and Miss Hey wood’s Sch 165 

Hibbard, Rev. W. R., Rothesay Collegiate Sch. . 250 

Hill, Herbert S , Foxcroft Acad. ... ... 350 

Hill, J. A., Hill Military Acad. . . 155 

Hill, Dr. J- W., Hill Military Acad. . 155 

Hill, Noble, Todd Sem . . 142 


Hill, Mias Patty S., Teachers Col- 
Hillard, Miss Ethel M., Central Inst for the Deaf 
Hillard, Miss Marjr Robbins, Westover . . 
Hilhard, Miss Maria W., Boston Sch. of Cookery 
Hillyer, Virgil M., Calvert Sch. . . . . 

Hiltebeitel, A. M., Princeton Summer Sch. 

Hines, F. B., Southern Col. Inst. . . . 

Hdrsch, Miss Blanche, Alcuin Prep. Sch. . . . 

Hoenshel, Elmer U., Brandon Inst. . 

Hoffmann, Ralph, The Country Day Sch. 

Hogan, Miss Sophie S., Hollywood Sch. . . . 
Holbrook, Miss Charlotte K., Buffalo Sem. . . . 

Holbrook, Dwight, Holbrook Sch 

HoUaway, Dr. Madeline E., Riverview Sch. . . . 
Holman, Miss Abigail, Fine Arts Acad, of Denver , 
Holmes, Edward T., Gordon Inst. . 

Holton, Miss Jessie M., Holton-Arms Sch. 

Holzer, Penelope L., Temple Univ 

Hood, Walter D., Gilbert Sch 

Hooper, Sumner R., Camp Wildwood 

Hopkins, Mrs. Dunlap, N^.Y. Sch. of Applied Design 

Hopkins, Edward, Hopkins Grammar Sch 

Hopkins, Miss Emma B., Miss Hopkins Sch. . 

Hopkins, John M., Lake Placid Sch 

Homer, Jerome Channing, Horner Military iSch. 
Horton, Col. O. R-, Georgia Mihtary Col. 

Horton, Miss Sarah W., Horton Sch 

Hotchkiss, Mrs. Mana, Hotchkiss Sch. .... 

Hough ton,_ Mrs. E. Russell, The Knox Sch 

House!, Miss Florence, Huntington Hall 

Howard, Miss Emma, St. Mary’s 

Howard, Miss Jane C., Stuart Hall . , . 

Howe, Miss, Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s Sch. 
Howland, Miss Alice G , The Misses Shipley’s Sch. 

Hoxton, A- R., Episcop^al High Sch 

Hudgins, Morgan H , Fishburne Military Acad. . 

Hughes, Frances L., Ferry Hall 

Hughes, Rev. James Potter, Bellofonte Acad. , . . 

Hughes, James R , Belief onte Acad 

Hull, Miss Mary E., Manor Sch. 
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Hulvey, Col George W , Florida Military Acad. 150 

Hulvey, Col Otey C., Tennessee Military Acad 151 

Hume, Dr Nelson, Canterbury Sch 111 

Humphrey, Miss Martha K., Rayson Sch 169 

Humphreys, Miss Georgianna, Rowland Hall . 200 

Huntington, Miss Grace, Manor Sch. . . 172 

Huntington, Dr Oliver W., Cloyne House Sch. . 108 

Hyatt, Col Charles E , Penn Military Col . ... 148 

Hyde, Mrs Jane Grey, Lady Jane Grey Sch . .176 

Hyde, Miss Jane, Lady Jane Grey Sch 176 

Hyde, Miss Mary, Lady Jane Grey Sch . 176 


Ingham, Charles S., Dummer Acad . . . . 103 

Inglis, J. P , Galahad Sch . . , . 142 

Irvine, Dr Wm. M., Mercersburg Acad. . . 130 

Irwin, Miss Agnes, Agnes Irwin Sch. . . . . 178 

Irwin, Miss Sophy D , Agnes Irwin Sch . . . . 178 


Jackson, Col Albert M., Western Military Acad 
Jackson, Miss Kate B , Mulholland Sch. 

Jackson, Nelson A., Friends Acad 
Jeffers, Rev, E T,, York Collegiate Inst . 

Jenkins, F E., Saint James Sch . ... 

Jenkins, John C., St Bernard Sch 

Jenkins, Miss Mary S., Halstead Sch. . . , 

Jewett, Frank H , Bluehill-Gcorge Stevens Acad . . 

Jewett, Mr. and Mrs. George Franklin, Mount Ida Sch. 

Johnson, Miss Elizabeth F , Baldwin Sch .... . . 

Johnson, Miss Euphemia, Brownell Hall . . . 

Johnson, Franklin W , University High Sch. . . . . . 

Johnson, Mrs. Harriet Lane, St. Alban’s Sch. . . . . 

Johnson, Mrs. Marietta L., Mrs Johnson’s Sch 

Johnson, Col. T A., Kemper Military Sch. . . 

Johnston, Mias S. Edna, Walnut Lane Sch . . 

Johnstone, E. R., Training Sch. for Backward Children . . 

Jones, Miss, Springside . . . ... . . 

Jones, Miss Ella V., Lady Jane Grey Sch . . ... 

Jones, Miss Grace L., Columbus Sen. ... . . ... 

Jones, JjOuis T., Oak Grove Som . . 

Jones, Richard Mott, Wna Penn Charter Sch 

Jones, Col. Sebastian C., N.Y. Military Acad. 

Jones, Wilmot R., Mill Brook Sch . . . . 

Jordan, Dana S., Greeley Inst. ... 

Jordan, Ijeonard O., Twin Oaks Ranch Sch. . . . . 

Jordan, Miss Mary Miles, Wildewood, Miss Jordan’s Sch. for Girls 

Joy, C. Ij., New Hampton Literary Inst 

Judd, Rev. W. Wallace, King’s Col, Sch 



Kuble, Col. Wm, G., Staunton Military Acad 

Kable, Capt. Wm. H., Staunton Military Acad. ... 

Kean, Franklin, Univ. Sch . . . 

K<«ane, Theodore J., Art. Inst, of Chicago 

Keep, Robert Porter, Norwich Free Acad, and Miss Porter’s Sch. 
Keep, Mrs, R. P., Miss Porter’s Sch. . . . ... 

Kolias, Miss Eliza, Emma Willard Sch 

Kellogg, Mrs. Lillian L., Abington Friends Sch. ... . . 

Kelly, William P., Rutgers Prep. Sch 

Kemp, Z. Willis, Sanborn Scm. .... 

Kemper, Frederick T., Kemper Military Sch 

KeiKiall, Mr. and Mrs. C. P., Howard Scm. 

Kemlall, William Sergeant, Yale Sch. of Fine Arts 

Kendri<‘k, Miss H<‘l<‘n F., Oakhurst 

Kendrigan, James H., Keewatin Acad 

Kennedy, Dr. David A., Carteret Acad 

Kennedy, Peter C , Canadian Acad, of Music 

Kerhy, R(*v. G. W., Mt. Royal Col 

Kerfoot, Rev. J. B., St. James Sch. . . . . 

Kerns, Shirley K., "rhe Country Day Sch. . . . . . . . 

Kerr, Rev. D. R., B<‘echwood 


. 148 

. 148 

143 
. 228 
164, 208 
. 164 

176 
. 352 

. 124 

. 206 
. 154 

. 160 
, . 225 

. 192 

142. 267 
. 123 

. 246 

. 251 


133 

100 

181 
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Kershaw, William, Germantown Acad. . 

Keyes, Miss Bertha A-, Frankhn Sch. 

Kimball, Miss Kate J , Kimball School for Backward Boys . 
Kimball, Willard, Umv Sch. of Music . 

Kang, Byron W , King's Sch of Oratory 
King, Edwin B., Stuyvesant Sch. 

ICing, Hiram U., King Sch. 

Kingsland, Miss Gertrude S., Acad of Albert Lea Col. 

ICirk, Miss Abby, The Misses Kirk’s Sch 
Kirk, Miss Sophia, The Misses Kirk’s Sch. , 

Karmayer, Frank H , Kirmayer Sch 

Klapp, Wilham H., Episcopal Acad . . . 

Kkmpke, Paul, Cheshire Sch, . . 

Knapp, F. B., The Powder Pt Sch 

Knapp, Wm. A , F Knapp’s German and English Inst 
Knappen, Miss Louise, The Hollywood Sch. . 

Kmckerbacker, Bishop, Howe Sch. . .... 

Knott, Miss Laura A , Bradford Acad . . 

Knox, Miss, Havergal Col. .... 

Knox, Miss Mary Ahce, Knox Sch. . . . 

Kober, Miss Georgia, Sherwood Music Sch. . . . 

Koening, Dr Otto, Franklin Sch 

Kohl, Prof Clayton C 

Kohr, Walter K , Thomas Arnold Umversity Sch. . . . 
Kohut, Dr. G. A , Kohut Sch. ... . . . 

Kriebel, Rev. Oscar S., Perkiomen Sem ... 

Kugei, Harry J , Kohut Sch ... 

Kupfer, Miss Grace H., Alcuin Prep. Sch. 

Kurt, Frankhn T , Chauncy Hall Sch 

Kyle. Dr , Kyle Sch . . 


PAGE 

17, 128 
177 
243 
223 
380 
134 
112 
197 
180 
180 
115 
126 
113 
103 
242 
201 
. . 141 

. 161 
245 
173, 174 
222 
117 
. 17, 72 

141 
IIU, 255 
. . 211 
. 119 

170 
97 
119 


Laing, Rev. Robert, Hahfax Ladies’ Col 

Lake, Miss Henrietta, Miss Lake’s Sch. . . . 

Landfear, Harry W., Morris Acad. ... 

Landon, Rev Sealand W., Bordentown Military Inst 
Landon, Col Thomas D , Bordentown Military Inst. 
Landon, Rev Thompson H , Bordentown Military Inst. 

Lane, Francis Ransom, Polytechmc Prep. Sch 

Lane, Frank Edwin, Milton Acad. 

Lane, William K , Prospect Hts. Sch 

Lanier, Mr. and Mrs, Sidney, Lanier Home Sch . . . 
Lankenau, John D , Lankenau Sch 

Lasell, Prof. Edward, Lasell Sem. . . .... 

Latshaw, Allen, Latshaw Sch. . . ... . . 

Laughton, Miss Marie W., Schx of Eng. Speech . . . 

Law, Dr. Mary E., The Law Froebel Kind Train. Sch. 

Lawrence, Amos, Lawrence Acad. 

Lawrence, Miss Anna L., Hannah More Acad. . . . 
Lawrence, Edwin Gordon, The Lawrence Sch. of Oratory 

Lawrence, Miss Katherine, Temple Umv 

Lawrence, William, Lawrence Sch . . . . 

Lawson, George B., Vt. Acad . , 

Lay, Rev Geo. W., St. Mary’s Sch 

Leal, Mr., Mr. Leal’s Sch. . . 

Lee, Miss Frances, Miss Frances Lee’s Sch 

Lee, Miss Janet, Miss Janet Lee’s Sch 

Leete, Dr Charles H., The Leete Sch 

Leffingwell, Rev Chas W., St. Albans Sch 

Legate, Mr., Legate’s Private Sch. 

Lemcke, Mrs G , Mrs Lemcke’s Greater N,Y, Ck Sch. 

Lemos, Pedro J , Cal. Sch of Design 

Leonard, Charles L , Troy Conference Acad 

Lewis, Frankhn C., Ethical Culture Sch 

Lewis, Miss Mary H., Park Sch. 

Lewis, Wm. Mather, Lake Forest Acad 

Life, Mrs. Susan J., Rye Sem ... . . 

Liggett, Misses, The Liggett Sch 

Liggett, Rev James D., The Liggett Sch. 

Lighthipo, Miss Marion, Riverside Sch 


. 250 

. 326 

124 
. 147 

147 
147 
. 117 

103 
. . 117 

205, 257 
179 
. 159 

241 
274, 427 
. 232 

. 106 
. 184 

. 236 

. 382 

. lOf} 

97 
. 33(} 

123 
157 
. 419 

. 167 

142 

98 
. 382 

22f) 

. 206 
. 231 

. 177 

. 142 

. 173 

. 193 

194 
, 171 
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PAGE 

Ligon, E S , Blackstone Military Acad . . 310 

Linder, Albert E , Mohegan Lake Sch . 146 

Lindgren, Mra Ethel Roe, Chicago Kind Inst 233 

Lippincott, Miss Sara K., St Margaret’s Sch . 186, 374 

Little, Dwight R , The Flatbush Sch , .118 

Livingston, Miss Mary Moncneffe, Garrison Forest Sch 184 

Lockey, Miss Mary Ishbel, Castilleja Sch . 201 

Lockwood, The Misses, Heathcote Hall 173 

Lodge, Sydney J , Briarley Hall Military Acad , 418 

Loeb, James, The Inst of Musical Art of N Y 219 

Loomis, Miss Annie J , Miss Loomis’ Sch . 344 

Loomis, Miss Helen A , St Mary’s Sch. 192 

Lord, Miss Isabel Ely, Pratt Inst Sch of Household Science & Arts 238 

Lorence, Dr, Chas H , Wenonah Military Acad. . 148 

Lonng, Miss Helen D., Kenwood-Lonng Sch. . 195 

Loring, Mrs Stella D., Kenwood-Loring Sch. . . 195 

Lovett, J. B , Shenandoah Valley Acad . . ... 148 

Low, Miss, Miss Low and Miss Heywood’s Sch . 165 

Lowell, Miss, Waynflete Sch . ... . 156 

Lowell, D. O S , Rox. Latin Sch, . . . . 18, 99 

Lowell, Pres, of Harvard . 65 

Lowndes, Dr. Mary E , Rosemary Hall . . . 166 

Lowranee, J. W , Rox Tut. Sch . . 113 

Lowrey, B G , Amarillo Military Acad . .418 

Lucas, Miss Prances, Lincoln Sch . . . . .163 

Lutkin, Peter Christian, Sch of Music of Northwe.stern Univ. , . 222 

Lyman, Mrs A. E., Laurel Sch 193 

Lyman, Mrs Elizabeth Hills, Miss Hills’ Sch . 179 

Lyman, Rev. T. B., St, James Sch. ... . 133 

Lyon, Mary ...... . 44 

Tjyon, Thco. E , Barnard Sch 118, 171, 261 


Mabic, Hamilton W , Kent Place 
MacDaniel, Frank, Pennington Sch . . . 

MacDonald, Miss, Ivy Hall Sch 

MacDonald, Rev. D Bruce, St Andrew’s Col. 
MacDonald, Miss J, E., St. Margaret’s Col 
MacDufR<‘, Dr and Mrs , The MacDuffie Sch. 
Macintyre, Miss Helen C., Home Sch 
Mackenzie, Rev. A. W., Lakefield Prep. Sch 
Mack<*nzie, Dr. James Cameron, Mackenzie Sch. 
Mackimzie, Rev John II., Howe Sch. . 
Mnclaurin, Richard G , Brimmer Sch. 


177 


178 

244 

245 


162 

... 170 

. . 248 

121, 124, 132 
141 
. 17, 158 


Maclean, Mrs., San Diego Bishop’s Schs. 

Mac Mahon, Rev. Thomas J., Loyola Col 

MacNeill, Archibald T., Woodstock Col. . .... 

Mai'Quarrie, T. W., Galahad Sch ... . . . 

MacVicar, J. G , Montclair Acad 

Mnd<*ira, Miss Lucy, Miss Madeira’s Sch. . . 

Magics David, Jr., Pingry Sch. ... 

Magill, Frank S , Penn llaU 

Maher, John F., Mayer Prep. Sch. 

Maims Miss Mary 1 alulah, Brantwood Hall 
Mainwaring, A. G. M., St. Albans . . ... 

Maimheimer, Miss Jennie, Cincinnati Sch. of Expression 

Marc'c'llus, Edward W , Evanston Acad 

Margulies, Mrs. A. Reno, Reno Margulies Sch. . 

Marot, Miss, Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s Sch. 

Mar.saiiH, R. L., Shandaken Inst 

Marsh, Walter R., St. Paul’s Sch 

Marshall, Miss Emma Stuart, Miss MarshaU’s Sch . . 
Marshall, Mrs. Prances SehaHT, Mrs. Marshall’s Sch. 

Marshall, Dr. Warren, Kansas City School 

Manston, W. S., University Sch 

Marstem, W. W., University Sch. . ... 

Martin, Miss Mary K , The* Oxford Sc*h 

Martin, W. IL, BeJmont Sch 

Masland, Miss M. E., Gardimr Sch 

Mason, Mrs. Bevc‘rlc‘y R , Gunston Hall 


. 380 

247 
142 

. 122 
. 185 

. 123 

182 
. 127 

. 173 

248 
380 

. 215 

. 242 

. 166 
423 
118, 123 
ISO 
174 
243 
131 
. 131 

. 164 

144 
. 168 
, . 186 
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Mason, Miss C. E., Miss Mason's Sch. 

Massee, Dr W Wellington, Massee Country Sch 
Massey, Felix M , Massey Sch 
Masters, Miss, Misses Masters Sch 
Masters, Miss Sarah W., Misses Masters Sch. 
Mattingly, Mrs Sarah Irwin, Irwin Hall . 

Maurice, C P., Mt. Pleasant Acad . . - 
May, Miss Mary C. S., The May Sch . . 

Mayberry, Edward F., University Sch. 

Maxwell, T O , Texas Training Sch. for Defectives 
McAlhster, G. F , Collegiate Inst, 

McBee, Mias Mary V , Ashley Hall 
McBrady, Rev. R , St. Michael’s Col . . . . 

McCall, Rev P. S., Alberta Col. North , , . . 

McCallie, Miss Grace E., Girls’ Prep. Sch. . . . 

McCaUie, J. P., McCallie Sch. 

McCallie, S. J , McCallie Sch . . 

McClellan, Miss Louise, French Sch. . . . . 

McChntock, Miss Mary Law, Miss McClintock's Sch 
McClung, Miss Agnes, Mary Baldwin Sem . 

McClure, David 

McCoU, Irving G., Eaneo Camps . . 

McComb, J. Scott, Mackenzie Sch. . . 

McCoy, P. M , Riverside Mihtary Acad. 

McCulloch, Rev Duncan, Oldfield’s . . 

McCulloch, Miss Anna G , Oldfield’s . . 
McCulloch, Mrs. John Sears, Oldfield’s 
McCurdy, Miss Mary, Washington Sem. ... 

McDaniel, W. H , Hearn Acad. . 

McDiarmid, E. W., Hamilton Col . . 

McDonald, Miss Jessie C., National Cathedral Sch. . 
MoFee, Miss, Miss MoFee’s Sch. . . 


174 

118 

138 

173 

173 

ISO 

146 

157 


243 

130 

190 


17, 


384 

390 

192 

139 

139 

168 

157 

187 

44 


255, 270 


121 


150 

1S5 

185 

185 


183 

35t> 

191 


187 


169 


McFee, Miss A., Miss McFee’a Sch. . . . . . . 

McFee, Mias Donalda, Miss McFee’s Sch. 

McGehee, Col. R. B., Gulf Coast Military Acad. . . . 
McGolriok, Rt. Rev. James, College of Saint Scholastica . . 

McGrew, Mias Anna L., Miss McGrew’s Sch 

McGuire, John Peyton, McGuire Sch. 

McGuire, John Peyton, Jr., McGuire Sch 

McKinnan, Rev. Neil N., Loyola Sch 

McNair, Miss Louise, Hosmer Hall . . 


ie59 

169 

151 

198 
242 
135 
135 
116 

199 


McPherson, Hugh C., Chaddock Sch 417 

McPherson, Rev. Simon John, Lawrenceville Sch 125 


Mead, Charles A., Carteret Acad. 


123 


Mead, Mrs. Elizabeth Hyde, Hillside 

Means, Miss Emily, Abbot Acad 

Meeker, Rev. Jonathan Magie, Centenary Collegiate Inst. 

Meigs, Rev. Matthew, Hill Sch 

Meigs, Dr, John, Hill Sch 


165 

161 


178 


128 


128 


Meigs, Mrs. John, Hill Sch 

Meigs, Dwight R., Hill Sch 

Melton, Charles L., Randolph-Macon Acad. ... 

Menefee, Flournoy, Washington Col 

Meriam, Dr, J. L., University Sch. 

Merrill, Mrs. Winifred E., Oaksmere 

Merwin, Miss Harriett, Harcourt Place Sch 

Messer, Edmund Clarence, Corcoran Sch of Art . 

Metcalf, The Misses, The Misses Metcalf’s Sch. ... 

Meyer, Frederick H., Cal. Sch. of Arts & Grafts ... 

Meyer, Mrs. Lucy Rider, Jennings Sem ... 

Meyrick, Miss Mary E., Washburn Sch 

Miohie, H. Stuart, Sch. of the Worcester Art Museum . 

Miller, Everton, Brandon Col 

Miller, Mrs. H. Thane, The H Thane Miller Sch 

Miller, Rev. Henderson N., Marion Col . 

Miller, Rev. J. O., Ridlej^ Col 

Miller, J. Oscar, Gainesville Cons 

Miller, Leslie W., Sch. of Industrial Art of the Perm. Museum 
Million, John W., Hardin Col. & Cons 
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Mills, Bradford, Toledo Cons, of Music 

Mills, Miss Harrietts Melissa, Traimng.,Sch 

Mills, Miss Mary C., Conn. Froebel Normal Kind. Sch. 

Milne, Rev. J. W., Ottawa Ladies’ Col 

Miner, Howard D., Graham Sch . . 

Miner, Miss Mary J., Courtland Sch. 

Mitchell, Miss, Winchester Sch 

Mitchell, Alexander H., Mitchell Mihtary Sch 

Mitchell, Chas A., Asheville Sch 

Mitchell, Rev. Walter, Porter Mihtary Sch 

Mollenhauer, Henry, Mollenhauer Cons, of Music . . . . 

Monro, Miss Emily Gardner, St. Margaret’s Sch. 

Montessori, Dottoressa, National Kind. Col. . . 

Montgomery, Miss Bertha Emeline, Oberlin Kind, Traimng Sch. 

Montcith, Miss Caroline, Monteith Sch 

Monteith, Miss Ethel R., Monteith Sch . . 

Moody, Dwight L., Northfield Sem. & Mt. Hermon Sch. . . 

Moody, Samuel, Dummer Acad 

Moore, Col. H. B., Greenbrier Presbyterial Military Sch, , . . 

Moore, Royal A., Wheeler Sch. 

Morey, C. R., Princeton Summer Sch. . . 

Morgan, Miss Anna, The Anna Morgan Studios . . 

Morgan, Mrs Mary Kimball, The Principia ... 

Morrison, Charles Walthall, Oberlin Col. Cons, of Music , 

Morse, Lewis Kennedy, Bradford Acad 

Mosgrave, Miss, St. Catherine’s Sch 

Moss, Mias Elizabeth, The Froebel Kind. Training Sch . . . 

Moulton, Henry P., Powder Point Sch 

Muhlenberg, Rev, Wm Augustus . .... . , 

Mulford, Rev, Roland Jessup, Ridgefield Sch 

Mulliner, Dr. Mary R , American Sch. of Physical Educ. , 

Murison, Mias Elizabeth L., Miss Murison’s Sch 

Muskett, A. D,, Collegiate Sch 


. 221 
231 
230 
248 
. 169 

418 
183 
101 
136 
. 150 

. 425 

. 164 

73 
. 376 

. 177 

, 177 

107, 163 
. 103 

. 149 

. 166 
. 125 

. 237 

. 216 
. 220 
. 161 
. 202 
. 233 

103 

37, 95, 133 
111, 264 
. 234 

201 
252 


Naramorc, Miss Martha J,, Ossining Sch 174 

Natt, Miss Josephine A., Agnes Irwin Sch ^ . . 178 

Neefie, Harriot C., Private Sch. for Nervous and Backward Children . 242 


Neff, Silas S., Neff Col 427 

184 

186 
143 
204 
99 
122 
235 
230 


Neilson, Mrs. Anne, Hannah More Acad 

Newell, Miss Louise L., Chevy Chase Sem ... 

Newton, Charles B , The Blake Sch ... 

Newton, J. O., Maine Wesleyan Sem. 

Nichols, Edgar H., Browne & Nichols Sch, ... . ... 

Nichols, Wm., Nichols Sch. . . 

Nicolai, Wm., Temple University Normal Sch. of Physical Educ. 
Niel, Miss Harriet, Kindergarten Normal Sch. 


Niles, Rev. W. W., St. Mary’s Sch 156 

- ~ ~ - 234 


Nisson, Hartvig, Posse Normal Sch. . . . _ 

Nitchie, Edward B., N.Y. Sch. for the Hard of Hearing 240 

“ 172 


Noble, Mrs. Chas. A., The Hewlett Sch 

Noble, Miss Marian, The Hewlett Sch. 172 

~ ^ ^ 237 

97 
189 


Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, Chaffee-Noble* School of Expression 

Noble, George W. C., Noble & Greenough Sch 

Noffsinger, H. G., Va, Interment Col 

Nolen, Walter C., University Sch 144 

Nolen, Wm. Whiting 

Norris, Herschel A., Friends Sch 213 

Norton, Prof Arthur 0 66 

Norton, Miss Georgio L., Cleveland Sch. of Art 228 

Noyes, Mra. Anna G., Old Orchard Sch 330 

Noyes, Miss Edith Coburn, Edith Coburn Noyes Sch. of Expression . . 426 

Nussbaum, Percy L., Marion Cons, of Music 364 


Ogdon, Miss Ellon Seton, Bishop Hopkins Hall 
Olcott, Miss Anna Miles, Wilkes-Barre Inst. 

Oldham, 8. R., Maine Central Inst 

01 instead, Frank L., Pine Lodge Sch 

Olmsted, Rev. William Beach, Pomfret Sch. . 
Onderdonk, Adrian H., St. James Soh 


. 156 

. 181 
. 204 

126 
114 
17, 133 
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Onderdonk, Henry, St- James Sch. 

O’Reilly, Rev. B. P., St. Mary’s Col- 

Orchard, Rev. F. Graham, Trinity Col. Sch. . . 

Orcutt, Miss Hortense M , Kate Baldwin Free Kind. Assoc. 
Orr, Rev. John C , SuUins College-Cons . 

Orton, Miss Anna B , Orton Sch 
Osbourn, Samuel E , Germantown Acad 


PAGE 

133 

306 

248 

376 

188 

203 

128 


Packer, Mrs. H. L., Packer Collegiate Inst 
Paddock, Rt. Rev. John A , Anme Wnght Sem . 

Page, Frank R , Staten Island Acad. . . 

Page, Mrs. Mary Boomer, Chicago Kind. Inst. 

Palmer, Ahce Freeman, Bradford Aead 
Palmer, Miss Ahce S , Friends Sem 
Palmer, Prof Geo. Herbert, Bradford Acad 
Palmer, James M , Mt. Alhson Acad and Commercial Col. 
Paoli, Miss M. H., St. Mary’s Sch 
Pape, Miss Nina Anderson, Pape Sch . . 

Park, Rev. Dr., Racine Col 

Park, Miss Juba B., Miss Pierce’s Sch. . . . 

Park, Samuel R., Easton Acad 

Parker, Col. Francis W., Chicago Inst, . 

Parker, George A , Syracuse Univ. . ... 

Parker, Ralph M., Norwich Univ. ... , . 

Parks, Rev Calvin M , N.J Acad. . . 

Parks, Miss Isabel M., St. Maiy’s Sch. . . . , 

Parsell, Charles V., Cascadilla Sch 

Parson, Eric, Pinehurst Sch. . ... 

Parsons, Miss Ahce K , Girls’ Collegiate Sch 
Parsons, Frank A., N.Y. Sch, of Fine and Applied Art 
Parsons, Miss Laura O , Chicago Normal Sch . . . 

Parsons, Miss Olive S., Rogers Hall . . . ... 

Parsons, Mrs Sara Ely, Ely Sch. . 
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Werntz, Carl N., Chicago Acad, of Fine Arts 

Werts, E. S., Universi^ Sch, 

West, Miss Agnes D., Leache-Wood Sem 

Wethered, Mrs. F. H., Worcester Domestic Science Sch 

Wheeler, Miss Clara, The Grand Rapids Kind. Train. Sch 

Wheeler, F. C., Riverview Acad 

Wheeler, Miss Jennie, Wheeler Sch. 

Wheeler, Miss Mary C., The Mary C. Wheeler Sch 

Wheeler, Wilson C., Washburn Acad 

Wheelock, Miss Lucy, Miss Wheelock’s Kind. Train. Sch 

Whipple, Rt. Rev. Henry B., Shattuck and St. Mary’s Hall . . . . 

Whitaker, T. E., Oak Ridge Inst 

White, Howell N., Riverdale Country Sch 

White, John Stuart, Thomas Arnold University Sch 

White, Joseph E., Franklin Sch . . 

Whiting, Elbridge Cutler, Whiting Hall 


249 
226 
224 
178 
134 
134 
122 

138 
130 
244 
154 
211 
143 

99 
340 
418 
247 
116 
121 
217 
217 
201 
422, 427 
. 138 

138, 213 
. 138 

. 151 

. 286 
. 187 

90, 258 
. 217 

. 205 

. 240 

. 220 
. 108 
. 154 

. 206 
. 126 
. 228 
. 304 

. 419 

. 238 

. 232 

. 120 
. 166 
. 163 

. 217 

. 230 

153, 157 
, . 136 

118 
141 

139 
418 
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Whitmore, Miss Anna F , Newark Sem . ... 328 

Whitmore, Miss Eva B , Kind. Collegiate Inst, of Chicago . ... 232 

Whitney, Mias Louise A., Dallas Free Kind. Train. Sch . ... 376 

Whiton, Miss Mary Bartlett, Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton's Sch. . 171, 187 

Wicker, John P , Sch. of Fine Arts ... 228 

Wickersham, Wm. F , Westtown Boarding Sch . 211 

Wickham, Miss Lomse F. . . , . . . 167 

Wilbur, Dr. Joseph W., Wilbur Home and Sch. . . ... 243 

Wilder, Charles W , George H. Thurston Sch. ... . . 131 

Willard, Donald C , New Bloomfield Acad. . . . . 212 

Willard, Emma . . . 44, 45, 176 

Willard, Mrs. Horace Mann, Quincy Mansion Sch. . , 160 


Willgoose, F. Linforth, London Cons of Music 

Williams, George C., Wilhams Sch. of Expression Dramatic Art 
Williams, Guy B , Detroit Inst of Musical Art .... 
Wilhams, Mrs. Indiana F., Sweet Briar Col- ... 

Williams, J. T., Bishop’s Col. Schs 

Williams, Miss Margaret F. J., French Sch. 

Willis, Mrs. Elizabeth M., Chatham Episcopal Inst. 

Williston, Samuel, Williston Sem 

Wilmot, Miss N. M., Girls’ Latin Sch . . . , 

Wilson, A. W., Jr., Kisldminetas Springs Sch 

Wilson, Edward C., Friends Sch 

Wilson, Dr. E. S., Camp Pasquaney 

Wilson, Edwin M., Haverford Sch 

Wilson, Francis F., Columbia Grammar Sch 

Wilson-Greenc, Mrs., Wilson-Grecno Sch. of Music 

Wilson, Hampden, Cluster Springs Acad 

Wilson, Col. James W., New Mexico Military Inst. . . . 

Wilson, Capt. Joel, Newton Acad. 

Wilson, Miss Mary Elizabeth, Miss Head’s Sch. 

Wilson, Philip S., Newton Acad 

Wiltshire, Miss Grace, The Marlborough , . 

Wing, Miss Oril, Angeles Vista Sch . . . . 

Winslow, Dr. Guy M., Lasell Seminary 

Winsor, Frederick, Middlesex Sch 

Winsor, Miss Mary Pickard, The Winsor Sch. . . . . 

Winston, Mr. and Mrs. George F., Madison Hall . . 

Wirt, Mrs. William D., Wirtland Sem .... 

Wolfard, Mrs. Edith Lesley, Lesley Normal Sch 

Wolt, Miss Mary McNear, Do Lancey Sch 

Wood, E. Em Cumberland Col. ^ 

Wood, James M., Stephens Junior Col . . 

Woo<l, Morey A., American Col. of Physical Educ 

Wood, K. Warner, Blue Ridge Camp 

Wood, Stella L., Minneapolis Kind. Association Normal Sch. . 

Woodberry, Miss Rosa, Woodberry Hall 

Woodbridge, Rev. Wm. ...... 

Woodbury, Charles H., Ogunquit Summer Sch, . . ... 

Woodford, Arthur B., Hopkins Grammar Sch 

Woodhull, Miss Mananna, Concord Sch. . . 

Woodman, Miss Anna S., Kent Place 

Wocxixnan, Francis Call, Morristown Sch. 

Woodward, C. N., Manual Training Sch 

Woodward, Col. J. C., Georgia Military Acad 

Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. W. S., Sweetwater Sem. . . . 

Woolleombe, Rev, G. P., Ashbury Col. , . 

Wright, Miss Emily D., Froebelhan Training Seh. . . ... 

Wright, John D., Wright Oral Sch. for the Deaf 

Wright, Julius T., The University Military Sch 

Wright, Miss Lila M., Miss Wright’s Sch. . . . . ... 

Wuerpel, E. H., St. Louis School of Fine Arts 

Wyant, Claude N., Bishopthorpe 

Wyche, F. P., Wofford College Fitting Sch 

Wyler, W, H., Dakota-for-Boys .......... . . 

Wynn, W. T., Martin College 


Yarnall, Stanley R., Germantown Friends Sch 
Yea ten. Miss Catherine, Yeates Sch 
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Yerkes, Mi3S Mary Helen, Akeley Hall 194 

Yerkes, Miss Susan H., Akeley jHall 194 

York, Francis L., Detroit Cons, of Music , 221 


Zeckwer, Richard, Phila. Musical Acad . 220 

Zeigler, Lee Woodward, The St Paul Inst Sch of Art 229 

Ziegfeld, Dr Florenz, Chicago Mu.sical College 221 

Ziegler, George H , Berlin Cons, of Music 386 

Zinger, Rev. A. L , St Jerome’s Col . 247 

Zollars, Ely V., Phillips Univ High Sch. _ 424 

Zurhorst, Miss Mary A , National Sch. of Domestic Arts &, Science , 239 


NOTE. 

In future editions it is planned to develop this list into a veritable Who* s Who, 
giving a summary of the academic training, degrees received, positions occupied, etc 
Particulars not readily found in catalogs and published books are requested. 
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Abbot Academy, Andover, Ma&s 41, 43 , 

Abbott, Farmin^^ton, Me 

Abm^^ton Friends’ School, Jenkintown, Pa 

Academy of Albert Lea College, Albert Lea, Minn 

Academy of the Assumption, Wellesley Hills, Mass 

Academy of Davis <& Elkins College, Ellana, W. Va 

Academy of the Holy Cross, Washington, D,C. 

Academy of the Ilhnois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, 111 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception, Dubuque, la 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg. Ind 
Academy of Jeaus-Mary, Fall River, Mass . 

Academy Mount St. Vincent, New York City 42, 

Academy of Mount St Vincent, Halifax, N S (See Mount St. 

Vincent Academy ) 

Academy of Music, Brantford, Ont. 

Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, Pa 
Academy of Notre Dame, Boston, Mass. . . 

Academy of Notre Dame, Pliiladolphia, Pa. 

Academy of Notre Dame, Roxbury, Mass. 

Academy of Notre Dame, Watorbury, Conn. , . 

Academy of Our Lady, Chicago, 111 

Academy of Our Lady of Providence, Chicago, 111 
Academy of Protestant Episcopal Church (See Episcopal 
Academy ) 

Acjidemy of Richmond County, Augusta, Ga . 40, 

Academy of Rollins College, The, Winter Park, Fla. 

Academy of Hacred Heart, Boston, Mass . 

Academy of the Sacr<‘d Heart, Owatonna, Wis 
Acatiemy of th <5 Hacred Heart, Providence, R.I . 

Academy of the Sacred Heart, Syracuse, N.Y 
A<uulomy of St. Elizabeth, Morns Co., N J 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood, N.Y. . . . 

Aeailemy of the Visitation, Brooklyn, NY.. . . 

Acadia Collegiate and Business Academy, Wolfville, N.S 
Acadia Toadies’ Seminary, Wolfville, NS.. 

.\delphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y 

Adir<mdaek-FlorKla School, The, Rainbow Lake, N.Y. . 

AtTordby Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 

Agm‘H Irwin. School, The, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Akeley Hall, Grand Haven, Mich 194, 

Albany Academy, Albany, NY.. . . . . 41, 

.\lhany A<*Hdemy for Girls, Albany, NY... . . . . 41, 

Albany School of Fine Arts, The, Albany, N.Y. 

Albert Coll<w% Belleville, Ont. . ... 

Alberta College, North, Edmonton, Alberta . .... 

Albert L<‘a Colleg<s Minn. (See Academy of Albert Lea College ) 
Alb<‘rti School of E.xpression, Th<*, New York City 
.\leuin Preparat.ory School, iSjew York City . . . 

All Saints CoUeg<*, Vicksburg, Miss 

All Saints School, Sioux P^’nlls, S D 

.A.llen School, Tl«‘ Mihs<*s, W<‘st Newton, Mass. ... . 159, 

Allen-St<*v<‘ns<m S<‘hooI for Boys, N<‘w York City 
Alhuitown <!olleg<‘ for Women, Allentown, Pa. 

Alh'iitown Ih-<*imratory School, Allentown, Pa. 

Alma College, Alma, Nlich 

Alma Ctollege, St. Thomas, Ont. . , . . 

Alvieru* Scluvols, 'rh<s New York City ... 

Amarillo Military Aea<lemy, Amarillo, Tex. . . 

Ambler Hom<*steatl School, Ambler, Pa. ... 

American Acatiemy of Dramatic Arts, New York City 
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161, 316 
93, 284 
354 
197, 344 
418 
356 
186, 332 
196, 342 
421 
421 
418 
171, 322 


427 
424 
316 
179, 330 
418 
418 
421 
421 


137, 304 
213, 356 

415 

421 

418 

416 

419 

419 

419 
251, 390 
251, 390 
209, 354 
121, 290 

374 
178, 330 
342, 537 
121, 290 
175, 322 
226, 368 
248, 386 
251, 390 

236, 380 
170, 322 

420 
198, 344 
316, 532 
114, 290 

419 
129, 298 

370 
247, 386 
236, 380 

418 

419 
236, 380 
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American College of Physical Education, Chicago, 111. . . . ^ 378 

American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 111. . 221, 364, 540 

American Institute of Applied Music, The, New York City 218, 362 

American Montessori Training School for Teachers, Philadelphia, 231, 374 
American School of Miniature Painting, New York City . 426 

American School for Physical Education, Boston, Mass . 234, 378 

Anable’s School, Miss, New Brunswick, N.J. . . . 419 

Andover. (See Phillips Academy, Andover.) 

Angeles Vista School, Los Angeles, Cal. . . ... 202, 346 

Anna Morgan Studios, Inc , The, Chicago, 111. - .... 237, 380 

Annie Wright Seminary, The, Tacoma, Wash. . . . 200, 346 

Anson Academy, Anson, Me - - .41, 422 

Appleby School, Oakville, Ont. . . . . . . 247, 386, 512 

Arbaugh’s School for Deaf Children, Miss, Macon, Ga. . 241 

Army and Navy Preparatory School, The, Washington, D C. . 134, 300 

Art Academy of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. . . . . . 227, 370 

Art Association of Montreal, Montreal, P.Q. . . . 427 

Art High School of the Ethical Culture School, The, N Y. City . 226, 308 

Art Institute of Chicago, The, Chicago, 111. . . . . . 228, 370 

Art School of Art Club of Richmond, Va . . 425 

Art School of Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y. 426 

Art School of the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. , . 228, 370 

Arundell School, The, Baltimore, Md . ... . . . 183, 334 

Art Students’ League of New York, The, New York City . 225, 368 

Ashbury College, Rockclijff Park, Ottawa, Ont. . . . 248, 386 

Ashley Hall, Charleston, S.C ■ • 100, 338 

Asheville School, The, Asheville, N.C 136, 302, 524 

Asheville School for Girls, Asheville, N.C. . . . . 420 

Atkinson Academy, Atkinson, N.H ... 40, 422 

Atlanta Conservatory of Music, Atlanta, Ga . . . . 425 

Atlanta Kindergarten Normal and Elementary Sch , Atlanta, Ga. . 232, 376 

Augusta Military Academy, Fort Defiance, Va . 148, 310 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, 111 . . 417 

Augustiman Academy, Tomkinsville, N.Y 416 

Austin Academy, Austin, Tex 304 

Austin-Cate Academy, Center Strafford, N.H 41, 422 

Backus’ School for Girls, Mrs. (See Oak Hall.) 

Bailey Military Institute, Greenwood, S.C 150 

Baird’s School for Boys, Charlotte, N.C . 417 

Baker’s Private School for Nervous and Backward Children, North- 

field, Minn. 243 

Balatka Academy of Musical Art, Chicago, 111 425 

Baldwin School, The, Bryn Mawr, Pa ISO, 330 

Baldwin School, The, Saranac Lake, N.Y. 423 

Bancroft School, The, Worcester, Mass 102, 316 

Bancroft Training School, The, Haddonfield, N.J 240 

Bangs and Miss Whiton’s School, Miss, Now York City . . 171, 322, 536 

Baptist Collegiate Institute, Newton, Ala 417 

Barker Free Academy, West Boxford, Mass 423 

Barnard School for Boys, The, New York City 118, 290 

Barnard School for Girls, The, New York City 171, 322 

Barnard School of Household Arts, The, New York City . ... 238, 382 

Barnard’s Kindergarten Training School, Berkeley, Cal 426 

Barnes School, The, Montgomery, Ala . 417 

Barstow’s School, Miss, Kansas City, Mo 198, 346 

Barth olomew-CIifton School, Clifton, 0 192, 340 

Baylor School, The, Chattanooga, Tenn . 138, 304 

Beach School, The, Coronado Beach. Oal 424 

Beard’s School for Girls, Mias, Orange, N.J. 177, 328 

Beasley School of Oratory, Grand Rapids, Mich 427 

Beatrice Wainwright School of Music, New York City 425 

Beaumont College, Harrodsburg, Ky 420 

Bedford School, Bedford, N.Y 290 

Beechwood, Jenkinton, Pa . 181, 330 

Beethoven Conservatory of Music, St. I.,oui8, Mo 366 

Belcourt Seminary, Washington, D.C 186, 332 

Bellefonte Academy, Belief onte, Pa 41, 131, 298 

Bflmont School, Belmont, Cal 144, 308, 527 
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Benjamin School for Girls, The, New York City 
Bennett School for Girls, The, Millbrook, N Y. 

Bergey's Chicago Opera School, Chicago, 111. 

Berkeley Hall School, Los Angeles, Cal 
Berkeley Institute, The, Brooklyn, N Y 
Berkeley Preparatory School, Boston, Mass 
Berkeley School, New York City 
Berkeley School for Girls, Newport, R I. . , 

Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass 
Berle Home-School, Litchfield, Conn. 

Berhn Conservatory of Music, Berlin, Ont. 

Berwick Academy, South Berwick, Me. 

Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Ga 
Bethel College, Russellville, Ky. 

Bethel College, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Bethlehem Academy, Faribault, Minn , . 

Bethlehem Preparatory School, Bethlehem, Pa . . 

Bettie Stuart Institute, Springfield, III . ... 

Betts Tutoring School, Stamford, Conn . . . . 

Beverly Farm, Godfrey, 111. . . . . . 

Biddle School for Backward Children, Holmesburg, Pa , . 
Bingham School, The, Asheville, N.C. , . . 35, 

Bingham School, Mebane, N C. . . 

Binghamton Training School, Binghamton, N Y, 

Birmingham Conservatory of Music, Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham School, The, Birmingham, Pa . 

Birmingham Seminary, Ala. . ... . . 

Bishop Bethuno College, Oshawa, Ont. . . ... 

Bishop Hopkins Hall, Burlington, Vt. , ... 

Bishop’s College School, Lennoxvillc, P.Q. . . . . 

Bishop’s Schools, The. (See San Diego Bishop’s Schools ) 
Bishop Rtrachan School, The, Wykeham Hall, Toronto, Ont 
Bishopthorpe Manor, South Bethlehem, Pa. ... 

Blackstone College for Girls, The, Blackstone, Va 

Blair Academy, Blairstown, N.J 

Black River Academy, Ludlow, Vt 

Blackstone Military Academy, Blackstone, Va . . 

Blake Country School, Tarrytown, N.Y 

Blake School, The, Minneapolis, Mmn. . . ... 

BUn‘ Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss 

Blue Ridge College Academy, New Windsor, Md. . . 

Blue Ridge School for Boys, Hendersonville, N.C. . . . 
Bluohill-ueorge Stevens Academy, Bluehill, Me. 


Bluehill-Ueorge Stevens Academy, Bluehill, Me. . . . 

Boone’s Umv<*rsity School, Berkeley, Cal 

Booth Pr<‘paratory and Tutoring School, The, New Haven, Conn 
Bfjrdentown Military Institute, Borden town, N.J. , . 

Boscobel College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Boston Tvatin School, Boston, Mass 

Boston School of Cookery, Boston, Mass 

Boston School of l^ainting, Boston, Ma.s8 i 

Boston School of Physical Education, Boston, Mass. . . . 

Boston Y. W. CL A School pi Domestic Science, Boston, Mass. . 

Bovec School, Now York City 

Bowen School, Nashville, Tenn 

Bowon-Van Cleef Sehool, Trenton, N.J 


Boy(‘H<5n School, Chicago, 111. 

Boys’ Chicago Latin School, Chicago, 111. 

Boys' Latin School, Baltimore, Md 

liradford Academy, Bradford, Mass 40, 44, 161 

Bratil<*y Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, III 

Brandon College, Brandon, Man 

Brandon Institute, Basic, Va. . . 

liranksomii Hall, Toronto, Ont. . 

Bnmtwoml Hall, Bronxville, N.Y 

Br<*arU*v School, The, New York City 

Brtuuesteud, Philipse-Maiior, N.Y, . 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Giu . 

Brevanl Timtituti*, Brevard, N.C . . • • 

llrewsti'r .Veademy, Wolfeboro, N.II 


169, 322 
175, 322 
364 
424 

172, 322 

416 
116, 290 
163, 320 

, 2S4, 511 
208 
386 
40, 350 
420 

417 

420 
344 

129, 298 

421 
112 

241 

242 
, 149, 312 

312 
242 
220, 364 
182, 330 
420 
246, 386 
156, 316 
249, 388 

244, 384 
181, 330 

189, 336 
, 124, 296 

422 
310 

120, 290 
143, 308 
420 
213, 356 
136, 302 
40, 350 
417 

1 12, 288 
147, 310 
420 
32, 40 
382 
, 308. 508 
234, 378 
238, 382 
114, 292 
417 
419 
194, 342 

141, 306 
131 

, 316, 529 

142, 306 
251, 390 

336 
244, 384 

173, 322 
107. 322 

174, 322 

190, 338 
424 
350 
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Bnarley Hall Military Academy, PoolesviUe, Md 41 

Bridge Academy, Dresden IMilIs, Me 42 

Bridgewater Classical Institute, Bridgewater Center, Me 422 

Bridgton Academy, N Bridgton, Me 41, 350 

Brigham, Proebelian House-School, Boulder, Col . 424 

Brigham Academy, Bakersfield, Vt. 422 

Brimmer School, The, Boston, Mass . . 158, 31G 

Bristol School for Girls, Washington, D C. ISO, 332 

Bristol-Nelson. Physiological School for Sub-Normal Children, 

Murfreesboro, Tenn . , . 243 

Broadoaks Kindergarten Training School, Pasadena, Cal , 420 

Bronson’s Home and Day School, The Misses, Providence, R I 320 

Brookfield School, The, North Brookfield, Mass 102, 310 

Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art, Brooklyn, N.Y . 425 

Brooklyn Conservatory of Music, N Y . 42,5 

Brooklyn Branch New York Preparatory School, New York City 294 

Brooklyn Heights Seminary, Brooklyn, NY . 171, 322 

Brooks School, Chicago, 111 194, 342 

Brooks School for Boys, The, Indianapolis, Ind. . 140, 300 

Brookwood School, The, Lansdowne, Pa 241 

Brown County School for Girls, St Martin, O. (See UrsuUne Acad ) 

Brown College-Preparatory School, Philadelphia, Pa. . . . 120), 29S 

Brown School of Tutoring, New York City . . 115, 292 

Browne & Nichols School, The, Cambridge, Mass. . 99, 284, 509 

Brownell Hall, Omaha, Neb ... . 199, 340, 540 

Browning School, The, New York City 114, 292 

Brunot Hall, Spokane, Wash. . . . 200, 34(v, 541 

Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. . , . .112, 288 

Bryant School, Fort Worth, Tex . . . . 417 • 

Bryn Mawr School for Girls, Baltimore, Md. . , . 183, 334 

Buckingham School, The, Cambridge, Mass ... , 200, 352 

Buckley School for Boys, The, New York City , . , 1 15, 292 

Buffalo Academy of the Sacred Heart, Buffalo, N.Y. . . 419 

Buffalo Kindergarten Association (Sec Training School of) 

Buffalo Seminary, The, Buffalo, N.Y. . . . 170, 322 

Buford College, Nashville, Tenn. . . ... 420 

Burke’s School for Girls, Miss, San Francisco, Cal 200, 310 

Burnham School. (See Mary A Burnham School ) 

Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester, Vt. . . .41, 352 

Bush Conservatory, Chicago, III. ... , . . . 222, 301 

Calhoun-Chamberlain vSehool, Red Bank, N..T . , . . 328 

Caledonia County Grammar School, Peacham, Vt 4(), 423 

California Military Academy, Los Angeles, Cal .... , . 418 

California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley, Cal. ... . . 229, 372 

California School of Design, San Francisco, Cal 229, 372 

Calvert School, Baltimore, Md 132, 300 

Calvin College, Grand Rapid.s, Mich. . . ... 211,358 

Cambridge School for Girls, The, Cambridge, Ma.s.s. . 158, 310 

Camps. (Sec the Index of Camps ) 

Campbell School, The, Windsor, Conn 104, 320 

Canadian Academy of Music, Ltd , The, Toronto, Out 240, 381 

Canadian Conservatory of Music, The, Ottawa, C5ni . . . 380 

Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. Ill 

Cape Cod School of Art, Provincetown, Mas.s. . 420 

Cape Pear Academy, Wilmington, N.C 417 

Capen’s School, Miss, Northampton, Mass 102, 310 

Capitol College of Oratory and Music, Colurnhu.s, < > 427 

Carlisle Fitting School, Bamberg, S.C. . 421 

Carlisle Military Institute, Whitewright, Tex. . . .... 418 


Carmel School, The. (See Drew Seminary.) 

Carmel Summer School of Art, The, Carni(‘l, Cal 229, 372 

Carpenter School, The, New York City 110, 292 

Carson & Newman College, Jeffenson City, Term 213, 350 

Carter School for Girls, The, Princeton, N.J , , . 419 

Carteret Academy, Orange, N.J ... 123, 290 

Caruthers School of Piano, Chi<‘ago, III 125 

Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N.Y 122, 292 


tooo ^ 
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CaBtilleja School, Palo Alto, Cal . . . , . . , 201, 346 

Castle, The. (See IMiss Masoa’s School ) 

Castle Heights School, Lebanon, Tenri . . . 137, 304 

Cathedral Academy, Albany, N.Y ... . 416 

Cathedral School, The, Orlando, Fla . 191, 338 

Cathedral School of St Mary, Garden City, N Y . 172, 322, 536 

Cazonovia Seminary, The, NY ' . 41, 209, 354 

Cedarcrott School, The, Philadelphia, Pa 126, 298 

Centenary College, Cleveland, Tenn . 420 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, N J 178, 328 

Central Academy, Plainfield, Ind 358 

Central College, Conway, Ark 421 

Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo 241 

Centralizing School of Acting, The, Chicago, 111 . , 237 

Centralizing School of Music, Chicago, 111 . . . 222, 364 

Chaddock Boys’ School, Quincy, III . , , 417 

ChalTce-Noble School of Expression, Detroit, JMich. . 237 

Chairc.s Out-door School of Natural Education, Miss, New York City . 209 

Chalif Normal School of Dancing, The, New York City . 235, 378 

Chamberlain Hunt Academy, Port Gibson, JMis.s . . 139, 30i 

Chamberlayne School, The, Itichmond, Va. . . 135, 302 

Chambcrlayne’.s School for Girls, Miss, Boston, Mass . 158, 316 

Cliamplain Academy, Port Henry, N Y. 416 

Chapin’.s School, Miss, New York City . . . 167, 322 

Cliappaqua Mountain Institute, Valhalla, N.Y ... . 173, 322 

Charlotte Hall School, Charlotte Hall. Md ... 40, 148, 310 

Charlton School, The, New York City ... . . 168, 322 

Chatham Epi.seopal Institute, The, Chatham, Va 336 

Cliatham Training School, Chatham, Va . . . . 417 

Chauney Hall School, Boston, Mass, . ^ 41, 97, 284 

Chant, au<iua Summer Sch. of Arts and Crafts, Chautauqua, N.Y. 368 


Cherryfieid Academy, Cherryfield, Me. . 

Ch<‘Khrough vSimiiriury, A M , North Chill, N.Y 
C’hi'shiri* School, The, Cheshire, Conn. 

C’he.stnut Hill Academy, Chestnut Hill, Pa. . 

C’hestnut Hill Si'hool, The, Brookline, Mass 
<Mu‘vy Chase Scuninary, Ciicvy Chase, Md. 

CfiiU’ago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, III 
('hieago College of Music, Chicago, 111 

Chicago Institute, Tlu‘, Chicago, 111 ... 

Chicago .Junior School, Walhalln, Mich. 

Cfiiicago Kindergarten In.stitute, Chicago, III. 

Chicago Latm School, 111. (See Boys’ Chicago Latin.) 

Chi<*ago Latin School for Girls, 111. . . 

C’hicago Musical College, Chicago, III ... 

Chicago Normal vSi-hool of Physical Education, Ciucago, 111 
Cfiiicago School of AppU<‘d and Normal Art, Chicago, III 
C’hicago University School of Education, Kiiulergartcii Dept., 

Chicago, ril . ... 

Chicora College, Columbia, S.C. . . 
tfiioate School, The, Wallingford, Conn. . 

Chowan CkilU‘g<\ Murfreesboro, N.C. 

Christ Church School, King.ston, N.Y. 

(fiiristian Brothers Aca<iemy, Albany, N.Y. 

Christian Brothers A(ta<h*my, Syracuse, N.Y. . . 

("hristian College, Columbia, M« 

('hurch School for Girls, Windsor, N.S. . . , 

Chnreh’s School, Miss, Boston, Mass . .. 

Cincinnati C'onservatory of Music, Cinemnati, O , 

Chneinnati Kind<*rgart<‘n As.sociat,ioii Training Sch., Cincinnati, O. 
CiiK'innati School of Expression, Cmciimati, O. . . 

C’itadi*!, The, Charleston, S.C. ..... • • 

Cnasou Point Military Academy, Westchester, N.> 

(Marmnont Si-hool for Hoys, Clanunont, Cal. u ^ 

Classical School, Boston, Muss. (See Noble and Greenough &ch.) 
('leveland Kindergarten Training School, Cleveland, O. 

Cl(‘vclan(l School of \rt, Cleveland, O 

Cioyne House School, Newport, H I. , . . 

t3uHt(‘r Springs Aeathony, Cluster Springs, \ a 


422 

423 

40, 113, 288 
127, 298 
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Phillips Brooks School, Philadelphia, Pa 416 

Phillips Exeter Academy, The, Exeter, N.H. 35, 40, 93, 28‘4 

Philhps University High School, Enid, Okla 424 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont 246, 386 

Pierce’s School, Miss, Brookline, Mass . 207, 352 

Pillsbury Academy, Owatonna, Minn . 216, 360 

Pine Brook School, Worthington, Mass . . 108 

Pine Lodge, Lakewood, N J. , 126, 296 

Pinehurst School, Pinehurst, N C 136, 302 

Pingry School, Ehzabeth, N J . 123, 298 

Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N.H. . 41, 422 

Pinneo, Mr Alfred W., New York City . ... 1 16, 294 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny Kindergarten College, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 231 

Polytechnic Elementary School, The, Pasadena, Cal . 217, 36)0 

Polytechnic Preparatory School, Brooklyn, N.Y 117, 294 

Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn . . . 113,290 

Porter Military Academy, Charleston, SC .... 150, 312 

Porter’s School, Miss, Farmington, Conn. . . . 42, 45, 164, 320 

Portland Academy, Portland, Ore. . . ... 217, 360 

Posse Normal School of Gymnastics, Boston, Mass . 234, 378 

Potter Academy, Scbago, Me. . , . . 422 

Potter School, The, San Francisco, Cal. . . 144, 308 

Powder Point School, The, Duxbury, Mass. ... . . , 103, 286 

Powell School for Backward and Nervoms Children, Reel Oak, In., 241 

Pratt Institute, Art School, Brooklyn, NY. ... . . 226, 370 

Pratt Institute, Sch. of Household Science & Arts, Brooklyn, N.')",, 238, 3.H2 

Pratt Institute, School of Kindergarten Training, Brooklyn, N.Y. 371 

Price-Webb School, Lewisburg, Tenn. ... 213, 3.58 

Princeton Preparatory School, Princeton, N..T. . . . . 125, 208 

Princeton Summer School, The, Princeton, N.J. . . , 125, 298, 518 

Principia, The, St. Louis, Mo . . 216, 3tU) 

Private School for Nervous and Backward Children, Ro{;h(*Hter, N.Y., 242 

Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H- 206, 352 

Prospect Heights School, Brooklyn, N.Y 1 17, 21)4 

Putnam Hall, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. , ... ... 175, 326 

Queen’s College, Charlotte, N.C. . .... . . 420 

Quincy Mansion School, Wollaston, Maas. 160, 318 

Racine College, Racine, Wis 153, 314 

Randall-Maclver’s School, Mrs., Now York City 167, 326 

Randolph-Macon Academy, Bedford City, Va. ” ........ 134, 302 
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Randolph-Macoa Academy, Front Royal, Va. 134, 302 

Randolpli-lVIacon Institute Danville, Va 189, 336 

Ranken School, St. Louis. (See David Ranken, Jr , School.) 

Ransom and Miss Bridges' School for Girls, Miss, Piedmont, Cal. 201, 348 
Raymond Riordon School, The, Highland, N.Y. 120, 294 

Rayson School for Girls, The, New York City 169, 326 

Red House, Groton, Mass. 105, 286 

Reed School, The, Detroit, Mich . 241 

Regina College, Regina, Sask 251, 390 

Reinhardt College, Waleska, Ga 356 

Reno Margulies School, The, New York City 242 

Repton School, Tarrytown, N Y. . 120, 294 

Reathaven, Mendon, Mass. 160, 316, 531 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R I. 225, 368 

Richmond Academy, Richmond, Va. . 135, 302 

Richmond County Academy (See Academy of Richmond County.) 
Richmond Traimng School for Kindergartners, Richmond, Va 
Ricker Classical Institute, Houlton, Me. 

Ridge School, The, Washington, Conn 
Ridgefield School, Ridgefield, Conn. 

Ridley College, St Catharines, Ont. 

Riverdale Country School, New York City 
Rivers* Open-air School, Mr,, Brookline, Mas.s. 

Rivorview Academy, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. . 

Riverview School for Mental Defectives, Walburtha, N J 
Riverside Military Academy, Gainesville, Ga. 

Riverside School, New York City . . 

Roanoke Institute, Danville, Va. 

Robinson Seminary, Exeter, N H. 

Rook River Military Academy, Dixon, 111. 

Roger Ascham School, White Plains, N.Y. , 

Roger do Coverley School, West Newton, Maas. 

Rogers Hall, Lowell, Mass. 

Rogeravillo Synodical College, Rogersville, Tcnn 
Roland Park Country School, Baltimore, Md. 

Rollins College. (See Academy of Rollins College.) 

Roney’s School, Misses, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. . 

Rosenbaum Tutoring School, The, New Haven, Conn 
Rothesay Collegiate School, Rothesay, N.B. 

Rothesav School for Girls, The, Rothesay, N B. 

Round Hill School, Northampton, Mass 
Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah . . 

Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. 

K.oxbury Tutoring School, New Haven, Conn. 

Roycomore, Evanston, 111. 

Rugby Academy, New Orleans, La. 

Rugby School, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Rumsoy Hall, Cornwall, Conn. 

Rutgers Preparatory School, New Brunswick, N.. 

Rye Seminary, Rye, N.Y. ... 
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St. Alban’s College, Prince Albert, Sask. 
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St. Albans School, Knoxville, 111. . 

St. Arm's Academy, Marlboro, Maas. 

St. Ann’s Academy, New York City . ... 

St. Anno’.s Aca<lemy, Swanton, Vt. 

St. Anne’s Academy, St. Anne, 111. . . 

St. Ann(‘'s School, Charlottesville, Va. 

St. An(lr<*w's College, Toronto, Ont. . 

St. Augustine’s Academy, Fort Wayne, Ind. . 

St. HeiMHlict’s College and Academy, St. Joseph, Minn. 
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St. Benedict’s Preparatory School, Newark, N .1 416 

St. Bernard School, New York City 115, 296 

St. Bernard’s Academy, Cohoes, N.Y. 423 

St. Boniface College, St. Boniface, Man 251, 390 

St. Catharine’s Academic School, New York City 419 

St. Catherine’s School, Los Angeles, Cal. . 202, 348 

St. Catherine’s School for Girls, Bolivar, Tenn. 340 

St. Charles Military Academy, St Charles, Mo. 41, 154 

St. Clara College and Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis. 421 

St. Clare Seminary, Winona, Minn . . 421 

St. Clement’s College for Boys, Eghnton, North Toronto, Ont. 244, 384 

St. Clement’s School for Girls and Junior Boys, Eghnton, North 

Toronto, Ont . . . 245, 384 

St. CoUetta School, Jefferson, Wis. . . . 243 

St. Elizabeth School for Girls, Los Angeles, Cal , 422 

St. Elizabeth’s Academy, Allegheny, N.Y 419 

St. Faith’s School, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 176, 326, 535 

St. Francis Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. , . 416 

St. Francis Academy, Columbus, Neb 421 

St Francis Xavier Academy, Brooklyn, NY. 419 

St. Gabriel’s School, New York City 419 

St- Genevieve’s College, Asheville, N.C . 338 

St. George’s School, Middletown, R.I. 108, 288 

St. George’s School, New York City 115, 296 

St. George’s School, Victoria, B.C 252, 390 

St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 422 

St. Helen’s School for Girls, Dunham, P Q 249, 388 

St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, W. Va 189, 338 

St James Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. 416 

St. James School, Faribault, Minn. 143 

St. James School, St James, Md. . 133, 300 

St. Jerome’s College, Berlin, Ont 247, 388 

St. John’s Academy, Annapolis, Md. 42 

St. John’s Catholic Academy, Syracuse, N.Y . 423 

St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Man . 251, 390 

St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wis. . 152, 312, 522 

St. John’s Mihtary Academy, Manlius, N Y (See Manlius SchooLs.) 

St. John’s Military School, Salina, Kan . . 151 

St. John’s Preparatory College, Danvers, IMass . . 102, 286 

St. John’s School, Ossining, N.Y. . . 42, 418 

St. John’s School, Worcester, Mass . . 416 

St. Johnsbury Academy, Vt. . . 42, 206, 352 

St. Joseph Preparatory School for Boys, Convent Station, N.J. 4(5 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Deering, Me. . . . .418 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Green Bay, Mich 421 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Troy, N.Y. . . 423 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Wellesley Hills, Mass . . 41(5 

St. Joseph’s College, St. Joseph, N.B. ... , . 427 

St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, Buffalo, N.Y. .... 41(5 

St. Katherine’s, Davenport, la. ... 344 

St. Louis School of Fine Art, St. Louis, Mo. . . 229, 372 

St. Luke’s School, Wayne, Pa, . . . . . . 127, 300, 519 

St. Margaret’s Boarding and Day School, Washington, D.C. 18(5, 334 

St. Margaret’s College, Toronto, Ont. . '24.5, 384 

St. Margaret’s Hall, Boise, Ida . 2CK), 346 

St. Margaret's School, Victoria, B.C . .... . 252, 390 

St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn. 164, 320 

St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. ... . 3(5, 10-1, 28(5 

St. Mary’s, Knoxville, 111. 344 

St. Mary’s Academy, Dunkirk, N.Y. . . 423 

St. Mary’s Academy, Glens Falls, N.Y. . 419 

St. Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth, Kan. . . . 421 

St. Mary’.s Academy, Little Falls, N.Y. . . , . . . , 419 

St. Mary’s Academy, Quincy, 111, . . ... . . 421 

St. Mary’s College, Dayton, O . , , . . 306 

St. Mary’s College and Academy, Monroe, Mich. 42, 194, 340 

St. Mary’s College and Academy, Notre Dame, Ind. . . 193, 340 

St. Mary’s College and Preparatory School, Dallas, Tex. . 421 

St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N.J 41, 178, 330 
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St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Mmn. 

St. Mary’s Hall, San Antomo, Tex. 

St. Mary’s School, Concord, N H 
St. Mary’s School, Memphis, Term. 

St Mary’s School, New York. (See Cathedral School of St Mary ) 
St Mary’s School, Peekskill, N Y 
St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N C 

St Mary-of-the~Woods College and Academy, St. Mary-oi-the- 
Woods, Ind 

St. Mary’s Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, Wis 

St Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont. 

vSt. Michael's College, Winooski Paik, Vt 

St. Michael’s School, New’ York City 

St Patrick’s Academy, Momence, 111 

St. Paul Academy, St. Paul, Minn 

St. Paul Institute School of Art, The, St Paul, Minn 

St Paul’s School, Beaufort, N C 

St. Paul’s School, Concord, N H 

St. Paul’s School, Garden City, N A 

St. Paul’s School for Girls, Walla Walla, Wash 

St. Stephen’s School, Colorado Springs, Col. 

St. Thomas. (See College of St. Thomas.) 

St Timothy’s School for Girls, Catonsville, Md 

St Xavier’s Academy, Providence, R I 

Salem Academy and College, Winston-Salem, N C. 

Salisbury School, Salisbury, Conn . 

Salt Lake Collegiate Institute, Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio Academy, San Antomo, Tex. 

San Antonio Kindergarten Traimng School, San Antomo, Tex 
San Diogo Army and Navy Academy, Pacific Beach, Cal 
San Diego Bishop’s Schools, San Diego, Cal. 

San Marcos Baptist Academy, San Marcos, Tex 
Sanatorium School, The, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N.H. 

Sanford School, The, Redding Ridge, Conn. 

Santa Barbara School, Carpinteria, Cal. . 

Santa Barbara School for Girls, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Santa Monica Military School, Santa Momca, Cal 
Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children, West Medford, Mass. 
Sargent School for Physical Education, The, Cambridge, Mass., 38, 
Sargent’s Travel School for Boys, Mr. 

Savage School for Physical Education, The, New York City 
Saylor Boarding School for Boys, Spokane, Wash . . . 

Sayre College, Lexington, Ky. . . 

Sayward’H School, Miss, Overbrook, Pa . . 

School for High Grade Mentally Deficient, Newton, Mass. 

School of Acting of Bush Temple Conservatory, Chicago, 111 
School of Applied Art, Battle Creek, Mich . . 

School of the Art Society of Hartford, Hartford, Conn. . . . . 

School of the Brown County Ursulines, The, Saint Martin, O 42, 
School of Childhood of the Uiuveraity of Pittsburgh, The, Pa 
Scliool of Design of Detroit Museum of Art, Detroit, Mich 
School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, The, Chicago, 111. 

School of Expression, Boston, Mass ... 

School of Fine Arts, The, Detroit, Mich . . . 

School of Fine Arts, Portland, Me. . „ ; • 

School of Fine Arts, Crafts, and Decorative Design, Boston, Masi 
S<fhool of Industrial Art of the Pemisylvania Museum, Phila. Pa. . 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts. Boston, Mass. 

School of Music <if Northwestern Univeraity, Evanston, 111. . 

Sclujol of Pianoforte Playing, Topeka, Kan. 

Sclmol of Singing, Washington, D.C. . • • xV • 

School of the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. . . . 

Schools of Art and Design of Maryland Institute, Baltiniore, Md . 
Schoonmaker’s School for Girls, Miss, (bee N.Y. Collegiate Inst ) 
Stduiylkill Seminary, Rcadiug, ... . ... V, 'toi 

Science Hill School, Shelby villc, Ky. . . 41, 191 

HcoviUc School, New York City . • - , ^ 

ScmldiT School for Girls, The, New York City . . 
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Sea Pines Home School for Girls, The, Brewster, Mass. 162, 31S 

Seattle Seminary and College, Seattle, Wash. 217, 360 

Sedgwick School, The, Great Barrington, Mass. 107, 286 

Seguin Physiological School, The, Orange, N.J. 240 

Semple School, The, New York City . 169, 328 

Sewanee Mihtary Academy, Sewanee, Tenn 151, 312 

Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa 131, 300 

Shandaken Institute, Shandaken, N.Y. 423 

Shattuck, Faribault, Mmn. . . 153, 314 

Shenandoah Collegiate Institute, Dayton, Va. 213, 356 

Shenandoah Valley Academy, The, Winchester, Va 148, 310 

Shepard School, The, Wickford, R.I. . 240 

Sherman Park Seminary, Port Henry, NY. 419 

Sherwood Music School, The, Chicago, 111 222, 366 

Shipley’s School, The Misses, Bryn Mawr, Pa 179, 332 

Shippen School lor Girls, The, Lancaster, Pa . 182, 332 

Short Hills School, Short Hills, N.J. . 210, 354 

Shorter Academy, Rome, Ga. . . . 190, 338 

Shurtleff Academy, The, Alton, 111. 41, 215, 358 

Sidwells’ Friends School, Washington, D C. 213, 356 

Silver Lake Military and Naval School, Perry, N \ 147, 310 

Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 239, 370 

Smead School for Girls, The, Toledo, O. . . 193, 340 

Smith Academy, St. Louis, Mo. • 417 

Smith lECindergarten Training School Cbee h'anme A. Smith 
Froebel Kindergarten.) 

Snuggery, The, Warren, Me. . • 418 

Somerset Academy, Somerset, Me. 42, 422 

Somes School, Aurora, N Y. . 122, 296 

Soule College, Murfreesboro, Tenn . . 420 

South Bend Conservatory of Music, South Bend, lua 425 

South Bend Training School, South Bend, Ind . 426 

South Lancaster Academy, S Lancaster, Mass. . 423 

Southern Collegiate Institute Academy, Albion, 111 358 

Southern Female College, Lagrange, Ga , . . . 420 

Southern Female College, Petersburg, Va. 189, 336 

Southern Seminary, Buena Vista, Va. 188, 336 

Southold Academy, Southold, N.Y. . 423 

Southwestern Academy, Winfield, Kan. 217, 360 

Spaids’ School for Girls, Miss, Chicago, 111. 421 

Sparks Collegiate Institute, Sparks, Ga. . . . . 356 

Spalding Academy, Spalding, Neb . 421 

Spence School for Girls, The, New York City . . KUi, 328 

Spiers Jumor School, The, Devon, Pa . . 127, 300 

Spimng School, The, South Orange, N J. . 210, 354 

Spring Arbor Seminary, Spring Arbor, Mich. . 214, 358 

Springfield Kindergarten Normal Traimng School, Springfield, Muss 426 

Spnngside, Chestnut Hill, Pa. . ... . . . , 181, 332 

Standish Manor School, Halifax, Mass . . 160, 318 

Stanley Hall, Minneapolis, Minn . 197, 344 

Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, P.Q. . 219, 388 

Star of the Sea Academy, Long Branch, N.J. . . 419 

Starrett School for Girls, Chicago, III. 191, 3 1 1 

Staten Island Academy, The, New Brighton, N.Y. 209, 351 

Staunton Mihtary Academy, Staunton, Va. . 42, 148, 310 

Stearns School, The, Mont Vernon, N H. . . . 284 

Stephens Jumor College, Columbia, Mo 198, 346 

Stephenson Seminary, Charles Town, W.Va. , , 189, 338 

Stevan School for Girls, Chicago, 111. ... , 421 

Stevens School, Hoboken, N.J. . ... . , , 122, 298 

Stewart Home and School, The, Farmdale, Ky, . . . 211 

Stickney Memorial School of Fine Arts, The, Pasatleuu, Cal. . . 229, 372 

Stone School, The, Boston, Mass. .... . . , . . 97, 2H<1 

Stone School, The, Cornwall, N.Y. , . ... 60, 119, 296 

Stonewall Jackson College, Abingdon, Va. . , . . 419 

Ston Holm, Sharon, Mass . , . 423 

Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va. . . . ... 42, ISK, 33 tl 

Students School of Art, The, Denver, Col ... 426 

Sturgis School, The, Ithaca, N.Y. 296 
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Stuyvesant School, Warrenton, Va 134, 302, 522 

Suffield School, Conn. (See Connecticut Literary Institution.) 

Sulhna College-Conservatory, Bristol, Va . . 188, 336 

Summit Academy, Summit, N.J. 123, 298 

Susan E Blow Training School for Kmdergartners, The, Boston . 426 

Swarthmore Preparatory School, Swarthmore, Pa. 128, 300 

Sweet Briar College for Women, Sweet Briar, Va 188, 336 

Sweetwater Seminary, Sweetwater, Tenn 340 

Sycamore Farm School, Newburgh, N Y 242 

Syracuse University, College of Fine Arts, S>iacuhc, N Y , 219, 226, 362, 370 
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Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 

Taft School, The, Watertown, Conn 
Talmage Studio of Music, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Taylor University, Upland, Ind, 

Teachers College, New York City 
Teachers’ College of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind 
Tebeau’s Boarding and Day School for Girls, Miss, Gainesville, Fla 
Technical Normal School of Chicago, The, Chicago, 111 . 222, 239, 

Temple University Normal School of Household Arts, Phila. Pa. . 
Temple University Normal School of Physical Education, Philadel- 
phia, Pa ... . . - 

Tenacre, Wellesley, Mass (See Dana Hall.) 

Tennessee Military Institute, Sweetivater, Tenn. 

Terrace Home School, Amherst, Mass. 

Terrill School, The, Dallas, Tex 

Tewksbury’s School, The Misses, Scaisdale, N.Y. . 

Texas Military College, The, Terrell, Tex 
Texas Training School for Defectives, Austin, Tex 
Thacher School for Boys, Nordhoff, Cal. 

Thayer Academy, Braintree, Ma.*«s. 

Thetford Academy, Thetford, Vt. 

Thomas School, The, San Antomo, Tex 

Thomas Arnold Umveraity School, The, Chicago, 111. . 

Thorsby Institute, Thorsby, Ala . . . . 

Thornton Academy, Saco, Me. . 

Thorpe School, The, Stamford, Conn. 

Thurston Preparatory School, Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 

Thurston School. (See George H. Thurston School.) 

Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N.H. . . ^2, 

Timlow’s Boarding and Day School, The Misses, Washington, D.C. 
Todd Seminary, Woodstock, III. . • , , * A ' ' 

Toledo Conservatory of Music, Inc., The, Toledo, O. 

Tolothorpo, Newport, R.I. ... . • 

Tome School, The, Port Deposit, Md. , . 132, 

Toronto College of Music, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. . • • 

Toronto Couservatory of Music, Toronto, Ont. 

Trafalgar Institute, Montreal, P.Q. . r ’ 

Training School for Backward Children, Vineland, N J 

Training School of the Buffalo Kindergarten Association, T-hc, 

Buffalo, N.Y. . . ^ ^ . .... 

Travis Preparatory School, Syracuse, N.Y. . . 

Treat's School. (See Edwin Bryant Treat’s School.) 

Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ont. 

Trinity Park School, Durham, N.C. . 

Trinity School, Lenox, Mass. . , 

Trinity School, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

Trinity School, New York City • 

Trinity {School, San Francisco, Cal. 

Troy ^lonference Academy, Poultney, Vt. . 

Troy CoriHcrvatory of Music, Troy, N.Y. . . . 

Tudor Hall School for Girls, Indianapolw, Ind. . . 

Tudor School, Los Angeles, Cal. - ^ • 

Twin Oaks llanch School, San Marcos, Cal. 
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Union Academy, The, Anna, 111. . . 
UnivtTsity of California . . 
University of Illinois . 

ITniversity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 
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Uraversity of Notre Dame, The, Notre Dame, Ind 
Umveraity of Wisconsin. (See Dept of Physical Education ot) 
Umversity High School, The, Chicago, 111 
Umversity Mihtary Academy, Columbia, Mo. 

Umveraity Mihtary School, The, Mobile, Ala. 

Umversity School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Umversity School, Cincinnati, O. 

Umversity School, Cleveland, O. 

Umversity School, The, Boston, Mass 
Umversity School, The, Charleston, S C. 

Umversity School, The, Memphis, Tenn 
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Umversity School, The, San Francisco, Cal 
Umversity School, The, New Haven, Conn 
University School, The, Victoria, B C. 

Umversity School for Boys, The, St Loms, Mo. 

Umversity School for Boys, The, Baltimore, Md. 

Umversity School for Girls, Chicago, 111 
University School of Music, The, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Umversity School of Music, The, Lincoln, Neb 
University Schools, The, Columbia, Mo 

Umversity of Southern Cal , College of Music, Los Angeles, Cal 
Upper Canada College, Toronto, Ont . . . 

Urban Mihtary School, Los Angeles, Cal 
Urbana Umversity Schools, Urbana, O 
Ursuline Academy, Middletown, N.Y 

Ursuline Academy, St. Martin, O. (See School ot Brown C^ouuty 
Ursulinea.) 

Ursuline Academy, New York City . 

Ursuline Convent of Quebec, P Q. 

Ursuline Seminary, New Rochelle, N Y 
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Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, N J. 

Valparaiso Umversity, Valparaiso, Incl 

Valparaiso Umversity School of Music, Valparaiso, ind. 

Vanderbilt Traimng School, Elkton, Ky. 

Veltin School, The, New York City . 

Vermihon Academy, Vermilion Grove, 111. 

Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. . . . 

Villa Barlow Academy, St. Albans, Vt . . 

Villa de Chantal, Rock Island, 111 . . . 

Villa Maria, Montreal, P Q. . . 

Virginia College (Jumor) for Young 'Women, liouiioke, Vu 

Virginia Interment College for Young W’'omen, Bristol, Va 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va . . 41, 42, 

Virginia Training Sch. for Feeble-Minded Children, Falls Church, Vu, 

Visitation Academy, Evanston, 111. . . . . , ... 

Volkmann School, Boston, Mass. 

von Ende School of Music, The, New York City 

Von Stein Academy, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 


177, 330 
376 
425 
30-1 
169, 328 
424 

96, 234 
423 
421 

249, 388 

188, 336 

189, 336 
149, 312 

242 

421 

97, 288 
219, 362 

366 


Waldorf Lutheran College, Forest City, la ... 

Walker’s School, Miss. (See Ethel Walker’s School.) 

Wallcourt, Aurora, N.Y 

Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 

Walnut Lane School, Germantown, Pa. 

Walter Spry Music School, Chicago, 111. ... 

Waltham School for Girls, The, Waltham, Mass. 

Ward-Belmont, Nashville, Tenn 

Warrenton Country School for Young Girls, Warreuton, \ a. 

Washburn Academy, Topeka, Kan 

Washburn School, San Jos^, Cal . , 

Washington Academy, E. Machiaa, Me. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. ... 

Washington College, Washington, D.C. 

Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. . . . . 

Washington Seminary, Washington, Pa. . , , 

Waterman Hall, Sycamore, 111 

Watson School, The, Berkeley, Cal . . 


424 

. 17(i, 328 

159, 318, 532 
180, 332 

425 
418 

191, 340 
187, 336 
217, 3t50 
217, 360 
‘122 
40, 3rK) 
186. 334 
190, 338 
41, 182, 332 
. . 196, 344 

. . 201, 348 
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Waverley Home and Day School, Detroit, IMich. 
Way land Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis 
Waynflete School, The, Portland, Me 
Webb Academy, Grand Hapids, Mich. 

Webb School, The, Bell Buckle, Tenn 
Weber Academy, Ogden, Utah 
Wellesley School, The, Berkeley, Cal 
Wenonah Military Academy, Wenoiiah, N J 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man 
West PtJint, N.Y. 

West Side Tvlusieal College, Cleveland, O 
West Texas Military Academy, San Antonio, Tex 
Wcstbourne School for Girls, Toronto, Ont 
Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Me. 

Western Consei vatory, Chicago, 111. 

Wc.stein Military Academy, Alton, 111 
Westford Academy, Westford, Mass 
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214, 358 
216, 360 
156, 316 
424 
13S, 304 
417 
422 
148, 310 
42, 154, 314 
251, 390 
37, 42 
364 
154, 314 
245, 384 

41, 204, 350 

42. 152, 314 

44 


Westlake Military Academy, Los Angeles, Cal 
Westlake School for Girls, Los Angeles, Cal 
Westniinstor College, Toronto, Ont 

Westminsb'r ^chool, Simsbury, Conn 109, 

Westover, Middlebury, Conn. 

Westport Home School, Westport, Conn 
Wosttowri BoartUtig School, Westtown, Pa 
Wheaton Academy, Wheaton, 111. 

Wheeler SeViool, North Stonington, Conn 

Wheeler School, Providence, R.T. (See IMary C Wheeler Towm 
and Country School ) 

Whe(‘loek’s Kmd(‘rgnrton Training School, Miss, Boston, Mass 
Whipple A(saderny, Jacksonville, 111. 

Whiting Hall, South Sudbury, Mass. 

Whiti.s Seho<ji, The, Austin, Tex. . . 

Whitth'r School, Merximac, Mass, 

Wickham, T^liss Twouise F , New York City 

Wilbraharn Aeudemv, Wilbraham, Mass. 41, 

Wilhur Hom<* and School for Feeble-Minded, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Wikk'wood, Miss Jordan’s School, Montroat, N.C . . 

Wilkes- Barr<‘ Institute, Wilkes-Barre, Pa .... 


314 
202, 348 
245, 386 
290, 513 

165, 320 
416 

40, 211 
424 

166, 320 


230, 374 
215, 358 
418 
192, 340 
161, 320 
167, 328 
106, 288 
243 
338 
ISl, 332 


William Penn Charter kScHooI, The, Philadelphia. Pa , 33, 40, 43, 1:^0, 300, 520 
William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. . . . . 198, 346 

William and Vashti College, Aledo, 111 . 424 

Williams Manorial Institute, New London, Conn 41S 

Williams School of E.xpresHion and Dramatic Art, The, Ithaca, N Y. 237, 380 
Williamsport Dickinson Siuninary, Williamsport, Pa. 42, 212, 356 

Williston S(*mixmry, FaHthampton, Mass. . . 42, 107, 288 

Willow lirook Aeadiunv, Reliance, Va. . 424 

Wilshin* School for Girls, IjOs Angeles, Cal . 422 

WilM(»n-Clr<‘<‘n<* S(‘hool of Music, Washington, D.C', 362 

Wilson Memorial Academy, Nyack, NY.. . 423 

Wilton Academy, Wilton, Me. 422 

Winchester School, Atlantic City, N J . . 416 

Winchest<*r School, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 183, 332 

Winnwood, l4ike Grove, L L, N.Y. . . 423 

Winona C’olU‘ge, Wixiona Lake, Ind. 424 

Winona (kJlegi* Conservatory, Winona Luke, Ind . . 425 

Winsor Sidiool, The, Boston, iVlasa. ... . . 156, 320 

Wirlland Seminary, Ouk Grove, Va. . . ^ 336 

WotTord CoUeg<‘ I<’ittiug School, Spartanburg, 8.G. . 136, 304 

Wolcott Scliool, D<*nvcr, Col. , . 199, 346 

Woman’s CNiIlcgc, Due West, S C. . . . . 420 

Wotxlhcrry Him, Atlanta, Oa . 190, 338 

Wooillx^rry Forest Sehool, Woodberry Forest, Va. . . . 134, 302 

Wotxlcraft School, The, Greenwich, Conn. . . . 60, 208 

Woixlland School for Boys, Phnenicia, N.Y. . 121, 296 

Wooilstock Acaiiemy, Woodstock, Conn . . 40, 423 

Wootlsitock ('oll«‘g(*, Woodstock, Ont. .... . 

Wooster -Aciukuny, Wooster, O ... . ooo 

WorccKtcr Acathuuy, Worcester, Mass. . . • 41, 1U6, 288 
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Worcester Domestic Science School, Worcester, Mass. 238, 382 

WorraU Hall Academy, Peekskill, NY . 418 

Wright Oral School for the Deaf, New York City 240 

Wright’s School, Miss, Bryn Mawr, Pa . ISO, 332 

Wykeham Rise, Washington, Conn. 164, 320 

Wyonung Seminary, Kingston, Pa. . 42, 212 

Yale School, Los Angeles, Cal. 417 

Yale School of Fine Arts, New Haven, Conn 225, 368 

Yeates School, Lancaster, Pa . . . 128, 300 

York Collegiate Institute, York, Pa. . 212 

Young L. G Harris College, Young Harms, Ga 356 
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Abbott Hill Recreation Campanooauc . . 262, 398 

School . . . . 427 Caribou Lodge ^ 414 


Abena . 

270, 406 

Acadia . 

273, 408 

Acadie . 

430 

Accomac 

271, 406 

Adirondack 

263, 400 

Adirondack Summer 

Art 

School . . . 

263, 400 

Agamenticus 

427 

Alaqua 

429 

Alderchff , 

268, 404 

Alford Lake 

270, 406 

Algoma 

402 

Algonquin 47, 

259, 396, 507 

Aloha 

. 50, 275. 410 

Aloha Club 

275, 408 

AJoha Hive 

275, 410 

Aloha Summer School 

258 

Anawan . . . 

273, 408 

Ancona-Pokegama 

430 

Androscoggin . . 

. 254, 392 

Annung . . 

414 

Arey . . . 

277, 412 

Asquam 

47 

Assacambuit 

429 

Awanda . 

414 

Bai Yuka 

253, 392 

Barnard . 

410 

Bayside 

427 

Beau Rivage 

429 

Becket. (See Durrell ) 

398 

Belgrade 

253, 392 

Belle Ayre 

412 

Berkshire 

398 

Berkshire Boys . 

428 

Big Pine ... 

429 

Black Elephant 

277, 412 

Blackwater . . 

267, 404 

Blake Summer School 

428 

Bluebird 

274, 410 

Blue Ridge .... 

265, 402 

Bob White . . 

428 

Bouhag . . . . 

392 

Bonnie Dune 

428 

Boothbay 

. 255, 392 

Br’or Rabbit . . . 

430 

Bushkill Farms . . 

. 265, 400 


Carlton Academy Summer 

School 

428 

Casco 

255, 392 

Catamount 

276, 412 

Cedar 

412 

Cedar Crest 

427 

Cedarvale 

267, 404 

Champlain 

261, 398 

Chatham Woods 

272, 408 

Chenango 

400 

Chequesaet 

276, 412 

Cherokee . 

402 

Chinqueka 

412 

Choconut 

48, 264, 400 

Chocorua (Davidson’s) 

258, 39(J 

Chocorua (Balch’s) . . 

47 

Cobboasec , . 

254, 392 

Copp Knoll 

428 

Copp’s Camping Trip, F. 

C. 429 

Corey . . 

429 

Cottage 

428 

Cotuit . 

429 

Cowasaet 

412 

Culver . 

, 266, 402 

Dan Beard Outdoor Scout 

School 

264, 400 

Dudley 

47, 263, 400 

Dunraveii 

430 

Durrell 

255, 392 

Eagle Point 

50, 272, 408 

Eaatford . 

. 262, 398 

Eastgate . 

429 

Eden 

. 271, 406 

Eden Club 

. 271, 406 

Kggemoggin . . . 

406 

Evans 

, 268, 4(M 

Evergreen 

392 

Fairweather 

. 274, 408 

Farwell . . 

275, 410 

Fessenden . 

58, 396, 546 

Fitzhugh ... 

264 , 400 

Five Islamls 

253, 392 

li’reneh Broad . 

. 265, 402 
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Gahada 

. 264, 400 

Glen Eyrie 

. 270, 406 

Glenrock 

428 

Good Times 

408 

Greenbrier 

265, 402 

GreenkiLl 

264, 400 

Halcyon 

414 

Hanoum 

275, 410, 549 

Harbor 

428 

Harbor Island 

427 

Harlee . 

402 

Harmony 

414 

Harvard 

47 

Hassan's, Mrs 50, 

273, 408. 548 

Hayo-W ent-Ha 

428 

Highland Nature Camps 271, 406 

Hillside 

429 

Hokomoko . 

275. 410 

Idlowild 

48, 259, 396 

Indian Neck 

429 

Indianola 

267, 404 

Interlaken School 

266, 402, 513 

Iroquois 

261, 398 

Irving School 

428 

J uniper-.! uveniles 

406 

Kagawong . 

268, 404 

Kah-Goon-W ah 

427 

Kahkou . 

48, 253, 392 

Xiainp Kill Kare 

261, 398 

Kanosa-in-thc-Pines . 

430 

Kareloaa Klub 

408 

Katahdin 

. 256, 392 

Keo-Mo-Sah-Bee 

. . 267, 402 

Keewatin 

267, 404 

Keewaydin . 

48, 268, 404 

Kehonka . 

408 

Ken-Jocketee . 

. 276, 410 

Kcnmore . . 

266. 402 

Kennebec 

254, 392 

Kent 

. . 428 

Keoka . 

427 

Kinapik 

427 

Kindergut 

429 

Kineo . 

255, 392, 545 

Kineowalha 

270, 406, 544 

Kingswood 

. 257, 392 

Knollcroft 

429 

Kohut . 

255, 392 

Ko Ko Sing 

. . 406 

Ko-Wa-Ho . 

429 

Kuwiyan 

273, 408 

Kyle 

400 

I^ancewotal , 

400 

Lann‘r 

257, 392 

Lareom 

272, 408 

haurtd Park 

265, 402 

Little Wom<‘n 

429 

Long Lake Lodg(‘ 

. 256, 392 

I^uniina . . 

430 

Mnun’s 

262, 398 

Mnplewootl 

428 

Marauu<'«n>k 

254, 392 
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Manenfeld 

48, 

260. 396 

Marion 


414 

Mars Hill 


270, 406 

Massawippi Summer School 

429 

Ivlassee 


42$ 

Medomak 


255, 394 

Megunticook 


394 

Menuncatuk 

277,412,548 

Merry weather 


253, 394 

Mesacosa 


414 

IVIiehigamme 


278, 414 

Miller’s Islands 


427 

Minnehaha 


414 

Minne-Wawa (Canada) 


268, 404 

Minne-wawa (Gray, Me ), 

394 

Minne-Wonka 


428 

Minocqua 


267, 404 

Mishe-Mokwa 

260, 

396, 547 

Mohican 


400 

Monad nock 


261. 396 

Monponsett 


412 

Moosehead 


257 

Moosilauke 


258, 396 

Mooswa 


268, 404 

Mount Pleasant 


428 

Mowana . 


254, 394 

Mowglis 


259. 396 

Moy-Mo-Da-Yo . (See 


Wildwood Lodge ) 



Mt. Williams 


429 

Mystic 


277, 412 

Namaschaug 


260, 396 

Navajo 


394 

New Bloomfield Academy, 

428 

Newfarnis 


429 

Niqueenum 


414 

Norman White’s, Mrs 


276, 412 

Norway Pines 


255, 394 

Oahe . . 


274, 408 

Ohuivo 


406 

Olympia 


430 

Oneka 


277, 414 

Ono 


406 

Opechce 


428 

Otter 


268, 404 

Outdoor Players, The 


274 

Overlook , , 


429 

Oxford 


255, 394 

Paradox 


263 

Pasquaney 

47, 

259, 396 

Passaconaway 


259, 396 

Passumpsic . 


262, 398 

Pemigewasset 


258, 396 

Penacook . 


260, 396 

Penn 


263, 400 

Penobscot (Deer Isle) 


254, 394 

Penobscot (Belfast) 


429 

Pine BlulT . 


400 

Pinecroft 


273, 408 

I*ine Island 


254, 394 

Pine Knoll 


272, 408 

Piiielarids 


273, 408 

Pine Tre<‘ 


277, 414 

Pinewood 


278, 414 

Pokanoket , 


264, 402 

Pok-o’-MoJuishine . 


263, 400 
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Pole Bridge 


265, 402 

Po-ne-mah 


412 

Portimmicut 


412 

Quanset . 


276, 412 

Quan-ta-ba-cook 


254, 394 

Qmmbeck 


275, 410 

Raleigh 


390 

Rangeley Lake . 


429 

Raymond Riordon School. 

42S 

Red Cloud 


402 

Repton 


400 

Rhododendron 


430 

Riverdale 

263. 400, 510 

Rockbridge 


402 

Runoia 


270, 406 

Rushing Waters 


400 

Sagamore 


428 

St. Ann’s 


261, 398 

Sandstone 


278, 414 

Sans Souci 


406 

Santa Amta 


404 

Sapphire 


266, 402 

Sargent 


274, 410 

Schroon Lake 


263, 400 

Sea Pines 


276, 412 

Sebago 


427 

Sebago-Wohelo 

50. 272. 406 

Sebowisha 


276, 412 

Serrana 


272, 410 

Setag 


277, 414 

Setucket 


412 

Sewanhaka 


277, 414 

Sherwood Forest 


47 

Silver Lake 


414 

Sokokis 


427 

Somes School Summer 


Home 


428 

Songo 


271, 406 

Sosawagaming 

266, 

, 402, 525 

South Pond Cabins 


261, 396 

Spring Hills 


430 

Ston Holm 


429 

Summer Camp at Redcrott, 

430 

Susquehannock 


264, 402 

Sylvaniawassee 


394 

Tahoma . 


272, 410 

Tall Pines 


410 

Tappan’s. Mrs. 


429 

Teconnet 


270, 408 

Tecumseh 


260, 396 

Tela-wauket 


275, 410 

Temagami 


404 

Tennessee Military Institute 

428 

Tent Dwellers , . 


429 

Thorn Mountain Tutoring, 

2.58, 396 

Thorwald 


430 

Topanemus 


39(5 

Tosebo 


402 

Trail’s End . 


277,414 

Tripp Lake . 


271,408 

Tunkhannock 


402 
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Twin Oaks Ranch School 

268 

Two Spruces 

429 

Vermont" 

261, 398 

Vigil 

428 

Wabunaki 

271, 408 

Wachusett 

258, 396 

Wah-pc-ton 

266 

Wake Robin 

264, 400 

Walden 

429 

Wampanoag 

262, 398 

Waramaug Wigwam 

262, 398 

Waubuno 

404 

Wawenoek 

257. 394 

Waw ona 

260, 396 

Wawonaissii 

274, 410 

Way eh 

430 

Webb Summei School 

428 

Weetamoo 

273, 410 

We-E-Yah-Yah 

428 

Wellesley 

2.58, 398 

Weskawenaak 

430 

Westport 

428 

White Mountain 

257, 394 

White’s Camp, Mrs (kSee 


Norman White’s, Mrs ) 


Wigwam . . 

25(5. 394 

Wildmero 

256, 394 

Wildwood (Bridgton) 

271, 408 

Wildwood (Kineo) 

2.53, 394 

Wildwood Lodge 

272, 406 

Winape 

261, 398 

Windigo 

404 

Windsor Hill 

428 

Winnahkee . 

274, 410 

Winnecook 

394 

Winnepe 

267, 404 

Winnepesaukec 

260, 398 

WinnoshewauKa 

410 

Winnetaska 

273, 410 

Winni.squam 

261, 398 

Winona 

257, 394 

Winona Fields 

273, 410 

Wisconsin Highlands 

267, 404 

Wolteboro . 

260, 398 

Woriponset 

263, 398 

Woodland . 

428 

Worrainbus 

394 

Wumushaunta 

429 

Wuttaunoh 

275, 410 

Wyal using 

414 

Wyanoke 

259, 398 

Wynderoft . 

278, 414 

Wynona 

275, 412 

Wyola . , 

428 

Wyonee 

256, 394 

Wyonegonie 

271, 408 

Y agowan<‘a . 

428 

Yampa 

398 

Vapeeehu 

265, 402 

Yellowstone 

40*1 

Yukon ... 

394 
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A Critical and Discriminating Review of the Colleges and 
Universit.ics of the United States and Canada, their History, 
Traditions, Personnel, and the particular Service each has per- 
formed for its community or for the nation. 

Introductory chapters deal with the Historical Development 
of the College in America, the Function of the University, the " 
Choice of a College, the Development of the Summer School, etc. 

The older and more important universities are treated at some 
length, while the smaller colleges are more* briefly considered. 
Separate chapters deal with the Schools of Law, Medicine, 
Engineering, Architecture, Forestry, Theology, etc,, and the 
University Summer Schools. 

The Comparative Tables bring together the more important 
statistics, and characteristics which are of most significance, such 
as Date of Establishment, Income, Endowment, Attendance, 
Alumni, Tuition, Entrance Requirements, etc. 

The Appendices include a Bibliography, a List of Academic 
and Scientific Associations, a List of College Publications, and 
Directories of value to College Authorities. 

^rhis Handbook will be both a Directory and a Year-book, 
giving in one volume condensed and up-to-date information 
of institutions for higher education. As such it will be of value 
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Anecdotes and particulars of distinguished characters ar(‘- 
given, together with quotations and references from many 
authors of the past and present. 

Introductory Chapters treat of the Agriculture, Manufactur(‘s, 
History, Geography, Geology, Scenery, Architecture, Flora, etc., 
characteristic of the region. 

The Appendices include a Bibliography. 
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